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BONES    AND    BIG 
BUSINESS 

By   EDGAR    WALLACE 

Author  of  " Sanders  of  the  River"  " Bones,"  "  The  Keepers  of  the  King^s  Peace"  etc. 
Illustrated  by   Howard   K.    Elcock 


THERE   was  a  slump  in  the  shipping 
market,  and  men  who  were  other- 
wise    decent     citizens     wailed    for 
one  hour  of    glorious  war,   when  Kenyon 
Line    Deferred    had    stood     at    88J,    and 
1919-20.    No.  300t 


even  so  poor  an  organisation  as  Siddons 
Steam  Packets  Line  had  been  market- 
able at  3f . 

Two   bareheaded    men   came   down   the 
busy  street,  their  hands  thrust  into  their 
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trousers  pockets,  their  sleek,  well-oiled 
heads  bent  in  dejection. 

No  word  they  spoke,  keeping  step  with 
the  stern  precision  of  soldiers.  Together 
they  wheeled  through  the  open  doors  of 
the  Commercial  Trust  Building,  together 
they  left-turned  into  the  elevator,  and 
simultaneously  raised  their  heads  to  examine 
its  roof,  as  though  in  its  panelled  ceiling 
was  concealed  some  Delphic  oracle  who 
would  answer  the  riddle  which  circum- 
stances had  set  them. 

They  dropped  their  heads  together  and 
stood  with  sad  eyes,  regarding  the  atten- 
dant's leisurely  unlatching  of  the  gate. 
They  slipped  forth  and  walked  in  single 
file  to  a  suite  of  offices  inscribed  "  Pole 
Brothers,  Brokers,"  and,  beneath,  "  The 
United  Merchant  Shippers  Corporation," 
and  passed  through  a  door  which,  in  addi- 
tion to  this  declaration,  bore  the  footnote 
"  Private." 

Here  the  file  divided,  one  going  to  one 
side  of  a  vast  pedestal  desk  and  one  to  the 
other.  Still  with  their  hands  pushed  deep 
into  their  pockets,  they  sank,  almost  as  at 
a  word  of  command,  each  into  his  cushioned 
chair  and  stared  at  one  another  across  the 
table. 

They  were  stout  young  men  of  the  middle 
thirties,  clean-shaven  and  ruddy.  They 
had  served  their  country  in  the  late  War, 
and  had  made  many  sacrifices  to  the 
common  cause.  One  had  worn  uniform  and 
one  had  not.  Joe  had  occupied  some  mys- 
terious office  which  permitted  and,  indeed, 
enjoined  upon  him  the  wearing  of  the 
insignia  of  captain,  but  had  forbidden  him 
to  leave  his  native  land.  The  other  had 
earned  a  little  decoration  with  a  very  big 
title  as  a  buyer  of  boots  for  Allied  nations. 
Both  had  subscribed  largely  to  War  Stock, 
and  a  reminder  of  their  devotion  to  the 
cause  of  liberty  was  placed  to  their  credit 
every  half-year. 

But  for  these,  war,  with  its  horrific 
incidents,  its  late  hours,  its  midnight  rail- 
way journeys  by  trains  on  which  sleeping 
berths  could  not  be  had  for  love  or  money, 
its  food  cards  and  statements  of  excess 
profits,  was  past.  The  present  held  its 
tragedy  so  poignant  as  to  overshadow  that 
breathless  terrifying  moment  when  peace 
had  come  and  found  the  firm  with  the  sale 
of  the  Fairy  Line  of  cargo  steamers  uncom- 
pleted, contracts  unsigned,  and  shipping 
stock  which  had  lived  light-headedly  in  the 
airy  spaces  falling  deflated  on  the  floor  of 
the  house. 


The  Fairy  Line  was  not  a  large  line.  It 
was,  in  truth,  a  small  line.  It  might  have 
been  purchased  for  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  and  nearly  was.  To-day  it  might 
be  acquired  for  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  pounds,  and  yet  it  wasn't. 

"  Joe,"  said  the  senior  Mr.  Pole,  in  a 
voice  that  came  from  his  varnished  boots, 
"  wre've  got  to  do  something  with  Fairies." 

"  Curse  this  War !  "  said  Joe  in  cold- 
blooded even  tones.  "  Curse  the  Kaiser  ! 
A  weak-kneed  devil  who  might  at  least 
have  stuck  to  it  for  another  month  !  Curse 
him  for  making  America  build  ships,  curse 
him  for " 

"  Joe,"  said  the  stout  young  man  on  the 
other  side  of  the  table,  shaking  his  head 
sadly,  "it  is  no  use  cursing,  Joe.  We  knew 
that  they  were  building  ships,  but  the 
business  looked  good  to  me.  If  Turkey 
hadn't  turned  up  her  toes  and  released  all 
that  shipping " 

"  Curse  Turkey  !  "  said  the  other,  with 
great  calmness.  "  Curse  the  Sultan  and 
Enver  and  Taalat,  curse  Bulgaria  and 
Ferdinand " 

"  Put  in  one  for  the  Bolsheviks,  Joe," 
said  his  brother  urgently,  "  and  I  reckon 
that  gets  the  lot  in  trouble.  Don't  start  on 
Austria,  or  we'll  find  ourselves  cursing  the 
Jugo-Slavs." 

He  sighed  deeply,  pursed  his  lips,  and 
looked  at  his  writing-pad  intently. 

Joe  and  Fred  Pole  had  many  faults, 
which  they  freely  admitted,  such  as  their 
generosity,  their  reckless  kindness  of  heart, 
their  willingness  to  do  their  worst  enemies 
a  good  turn,  and  the  like.  They  had  others 
which  they  never  admitted,  but  which  were 
none  the  less  patent  to  their  prejudiced 
contemporaries. 

But  they  had  virtues  which  were  admir- 
able. They  were,  for  example,  absolutely 
loyal  to  one  another,  and  were  constant  in 
their  mutual  admiration  and  help.  If  Joe 
made  a  bad  deal.  Fred  never  rested  until 
he  had  balanced  things  against  the  bene- 
ficiary. If  Fred  in  a  weak  moment  paid 
a  higher  price  to  the  vendor  of  a  property 
than  he,  as  promoter,  could  afford,  it  was 
Joe  who  took  the  smug  vendor  out  to  dinner 
and,  by  persuasion,  argument,  and  the 
frank  expression  of  his  liking  for  that 
unfortunate  man,  tore  away  a  portion  of 
his  ill-gotten  gains. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Joe,  concluding  his 
minatory  exercises  and  reaching  for  a  cigar 
from  the  silver  box  which  stood  on  the 
teble  midway  between  the  two,  "  I  suppose 
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we   couldn't   hold   Billing   to   his   contract. 
Have  you  seen  Cole  about  it,  Fred  ?  " 

The  other  nodded  slowly. 

"  Cole  says  that  there  is  no  contract. 
Billing  offered  to  buy  the  ships,  and  meant 
to  buy  them  undoubtedly  ;  but  Cole  says 
that,  if  you  took  Billing  into  court,  the 
judge  would  chuck  his  pen  in  your  eye." 

"  Would  he,  now  ?  "  said  Joe,  one  of 
whose  faults  was  that  he  took  things 
literally.  "But  perhaps  if  you  took  Billing 
out  to  dinner,  Fred " 

"  He's  a  vegetarian,  Joe  " — he  reached  in 
his  turn  for  a  cigar,  snipped  the  end  and 
lit  it — "  and  he's  deaf.  No,  we've  got  to 
find  a  sucker,  Joe.  I  can  sell  the  Fairy  May 
and  the  Fairy  Belle  :  they're  little  boats, 
and  are  worth  money  in  the  open  market. 
I  can  sell  the  wharfage  and  offices  and  the 
goodwill " 

"  What's  the  goodwill  worth,  Fred  ?  " 

"  About  fivepence  net,"  said  the  gloomy 
Fred.  "  I  can  sell  all  these,  but  it  is  the 
Fairy  Mary  and  the  Fairy  Tilda  that's 
breaking  my  heart.  And  yet,  Joe,  there 
ain't  two  ships  of  their  tonnage  to  be  bought 
on  the  market.  If  you  wanted  two  ships 
of  the  same  size  and  weight,  you  couldn't 
buy  'em  for  a  million — no,  you  couldn't.  I 
guess  they  must  be  bad  ships,  Joe." 

Joe  had  already  guessed  that. 

"  I  offered  'em  to  Saddler,  of  the  White 
Anchor,"  Fred  went  on,  "  and  he  said  that, 
if  he  ever  started  collecting  curios,  he'd 
remember  me.  Then  I  tried  to  sell  'em  to 
the  Coastal  Cargo  Line — the  very  ships  for 
the  Newcastle  and  Thames  river  trade — 
and  he  said  he  couldn't  think  of  it  now  that 
the  submarine  season  was  over.  Then  I 
offered  'em  to  young  Topping,  who  thinks 
of  running  a  line  to  the  West  Coast,  but 
he  said  that  he  didn't  believe  in  Fairies  or 
Santa  Claus  or  any  of  that  stuff." 

There  was  silence. 

"  Who  named  'em  Fairy  Mary  and  Fairy 
Tilda  ?  "  asked  Joe  curiously. 

"  Don't  let's  speak  ill  of  the  dead,"  begged 
Fred ;  "  the  man  who  had  'em  built  is  no 
longer  with  us,  Joe.  They  say  that  joy 
doesn't  kill,  but  that's  a  lie,  Joe.  He  died 
two  days  after  we  took  'em  over,  and  left 
all  his  money — all  our  money — to  a  nephew." 

ki  I  didn't  know  that,"  said  Joe,  sitting 
up. 

"  I  didn't  know  it  myself  till  the  other 
day,  when  I  took  the  deed  of  sale  down  to 
Cole,  to  see  if  there  wasn't  a  flaw  in  it  some- 
where.    I've  wired  him." 

•'Who- Cole?  " 


44  No,  the  young  nephew.  If  we  could 
only—-" 

He  did  not  complete  his  sentence,  but 
there  was  a  common  emotion  and  under- 
standing in  the  two  pairs  of  eyes  that  met. 

"  Who  is  he — anybody  ?  "  asked  Joe 
vaguely. 

Fred  broke  off  the  ash  of  his  cigar  and 
nodded. 

"  Anybody  worth  half  a  million  is  some- 
body, Joe,"  he  said  seriously.  "  This  young 
fellow  was  in  the  Army.  He's  out  of  it 
now,  running  a  business  in  the  City — 
'  Schemes  Ltd.,'  he  calls  it.  Lots  of  people 
know  him — shipping  people  on  the  Coast. 
He's  got  a  horrible  nickname." 

"  What's  that,  Fred  ?  " 

"  Bones,"  said  Fred,  in  tones  sufficiently 
sepulchral  to  be  appropriate,  "  and,  Joe,  he's 
one  of  those  bones  I  want  to  pick." 

There  was  another  office  in  that  great 
and  sorrowful  City.  It  was  perhaps  less 
of  an  office  than  a  boudoir,  for  it  had  been 
furnished  on  the  higher  plan  by  a  celebrated 
firm  of  furnishers  and  decorators,  whose 
advertisements  in  the  more  exclusive  publica- 
tions consisted  of  a  set  of  royal  arms,  a 
photograph  of  a  Queen  Anne  chair,  and  the 
bold  surname  of  the  firm.  It  was  furnished 
with  such  exquisite  taste  that  you  could 
neither  blame  nor  praise  the  disposition  of  a 
couch  or  the  set  of  a  purple  curtain. 

The  oxydised  silver  grate,  the  Persian 
carpets,  the  rosewood  desk,  with  its  Venetian 
glass  flower  vase,  were  all  in  harmony  with 
the  panelled  walls,  the  gentlemanly  clock 
which  ticked  sedately  on  the  Adam  mantel- 
piece, the  Sheraton  chairs,  the  silver — or 
apparently  so — wall  sconces,  the  delicate 
electrolier  with  its  ballet  skirts  of  purple 
silk. 

All  these  things  were  evidence  of  the 
careful  upbringing  and  artistic  yearnings  of 
the  young  man  who  "  blended  "  for  the 
eminent  firm  of  Messrs.  Worrows,  By 
Appointment  to  the  King  of  Smyrna,  His 

Majesty  the  Emperor (the  blank  stands 

for  an  exalted  name  which  had  been  painted 
out  by  the  patriotic  management  of 
Worrows),  and  divers  other  royalties. 

The  young  man  who  sat  in  the  exquisite 
chair,  with  his  boots  elevated  to  and 
resting  upon  the  olive-green  leather  of 
the  rosewood  writing-table,  had  long  since 
grown  familiar  with  the  magnificence  in 
which  he  moved  and  had  his  being.  He  sat 
chewing  an  expensive  paper-knife  of  ivory, 
not  because  he  was  hungry,  but  because  he 
was  bored.     He  had  entered  into  his  kingdom 
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brimful  of  confidence  and  with  unimagined 
thousands  of  pounds  to  his  credit  in  the 
coffers  of  the  Midland  and  Somerset  Bank. 

He  had  brought  with  him  a  bright  blue 
book,  stoutly  covered  and  brassily  locked, 
on  which  was  inscribed  the  word  "  Schemes." 

That  book  was  filled  with  writing  of  a 
most  private  kind  and  of  a  frenzied  calcu- 
lation which  sprawled  diagonally  over 
pages,  as  for  example  : 

Buy  up  old  houses       .      .      .  say     2,000  pounds. 

Pull  them  down     ....  say        500  pounds. 

Erect  erect  50  Grand  Flats   .  say  10,000  pounds. 

Paper,  pante,  windows,  etc.  .  say     1,000  pounds. 

Total     .      .      12,000  pounds. 
50  Flats  let  at  80  pounds  per  annum  40,000  lbs. 

Net  profit say        50  per  cent 

Note. — For  good  middel  class  familys  steady 
steady  people.  By  this  means  means  doing  good 
turn  to  working  classes  solving  houseing  problem 
and  making  money  which  can  be  distribbuted 
distribbutted  to  the  poor. 

Mr.  Augustus  Tibbetts,  late  of  KM. 
Houssa  Rifles,  was,  as  his  doorplate  testified, 
the  Managing  Director  of  "  Schemes  Ltd." 
He  was  a  severe-looking  young  man,  who 
wore  a  gold-rimmed  monocle  on  his  grey 
check  waistcoat  and  occasionally  in  his 
left  eye.  His  face  was  of  that  brick-red 
which  spoke  of  a  life  spent  under  tropical 
suns,  and  when  erect  he  conveyed  a 
momentary  impression  of  a  departed 
militarism. 

He  uncurled  his  feet  from  the  table  and, 
picking  up  a  letter,  read  it  through  aloud — ■ 
that  is  to  say,  he  read  certain  words,  skipped 
others,  and  substituted  private  idioms  for 
all  he  could  not  or  would  not  trouble  to 
pronounce. 

"Dear  Sir"  (he  mumbled),  "as  old 
friends  of  your  dear  uncle,  and  so  on  and 
so  forth,  we  are  taking  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  making  widdly  widdly  wee  .  .  . 
Our  Mr.  Fred  Pole  will  call  upon  you  and 
place  himself  widdly  widdly  wee — turn 
tiddly  um  turn.— -Yours  truly." 

Mr.  Tibbetts  frowned  at  the  letter  and 
struck  a  bell  with  unnecessary  violence. 
There  appeared  in  the  doorway  a  wonder- 
ful man  in  scarlet  breeches  and  green  zouave 
jacket.  On  his  head  was  a  dull  red  tarbosh, 
on  his  feet  scarlet  slippers,  and  about  his 
waist  a  sash  of  Oriental  audacity.  His  face, 
large  and  placid,  was  black,  and,  for  all  his 
suggestiveness  of  the  brilliant  East,  he  was 
undoubtedly  negroid. 

The  costume  was  one  of  Mr.  Tibbetts' s 
schemes.  It  was  faithfully  copied  from  one 
worn  by  a  gentleman  of  colour  who  serves 
the     Turkish      coffee      at      the      Wistaria 


Restaurant.  It  may  be  said  that  there 
was  no  special  reason  why  an  ordinary 
business  man  should  possess  a  bodyguard 
at  all,  and  less  reason  why  he  should  affect 
one  who  had  the  appearance  of  a  burlesque 
Othello,  but  Mr.  Augustus  Tibbetts,  though 
a  business  man,  was  not  ordinary. 

"  Bones " — for  such  a  name  he  bore 
without  protest  in  the  limited  circles  of 
his  friendship — looked  up  severely. 

"  Ali,"  he  demanded,  "  have  you  posted 
the  ledger  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Ali,  with  a  profound  obei- 
sance, "  the  article  was  too  copious  for 
insertion  in  aperture  of  collection  box,  so 
it  was  transferred  to  the  female  lady  behind 
postal  department  counter." 

Bones  leapt  up,  staring. 

"  Goodness  gracious,  Heavens  alive,  you 
silly  old  ass — you—you  haven't  posted  it — 
in  the  post  ?  " 

"  Sir,"  said  Ali  reproachfully,  "  you 
instructed  posting  volume  in  exact  formula. 
Therefore  I  engulfed  it  in  wrappings  and 
ligatures  of  string,  and  safely  delivered  it  to 
posting  authority." 

Bones  sank  back  in  his  chair. 

"  It's  no  use — no  use,  Ali,"  he  said  sadly, 
"  My  poor  uncivilised  savage,  it's  not  your 
fault.  I  shall  never  bring  you  up  to  date, 
my  poor  silly  old  josser.  When  I  say  c  post ' 
the  ledger,  I  mean  write  down  all  the  money 
you've  spent  on  cabs  in  the  stamp  book. 
Goodness  gracious  alive  !  You  can't  run  a 
business  without  system,  Ali !  Don't  you 
know  that,  my  dear  old  image  ?  How  the 
dooce  do  you  think  the  auditors  are  to  know 
how  I  spend  my  jolly  old  uncle's  money  if 
you  don't  write  it  down,  hey  ?  Posting 
means  writing.  Good  Heavens  " — a  horrid 
thought  dawned  on  him—"  who  did  you 
post  it  to  ?  " 

"  Lord,"  said  Ali  calmly,  "  destination  of 
posted  volume  is  your  lordship's  private 
residency." 

Ali's  English  education  had  been  secured 
in  the  laboratory  of  an  English  scientist 
in  Sierra  Leone,  and  long  association  with 
that  learned  man  had  endowed  him  with 
a  vocabulary  at  once  impressive  and 
recondite. 

Bones  gave  a  resigned  sigh. 

"  I'm  expecting "  he  began,  when  a 

silvery  bell  tinkled. 

It  was  silvery  because  the  bell  was  of 
silver.  Bones  looked  up,  pulled  down  his 
waistcoat,  smoothed  back  his  hair,  fixed  his 
eye-glass,  and  took  up  a  long  quill  pen  with 
a  vivid  purple  feather, 
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"  Show  them  in,"  he  said  gruffly. 

"  Them "  was  one  well-dressed  young 
man  in  a  shiny  silk  hat,  who,  when  admitted 
to  the  inner  sanctum,  came  soberly  across 
the  room,  balancing  his  hat. 


from  the  letter-heading  above  Mr.  Pole's 
letter. 

Ships  .  .  .  ships  .  .  .  house-flags  .  .  .brass- 
buttoned  owners  .  .  . 

He  waved  Mr.  Fred  to  a  chair  and  wrote 


Lw'4 
c*  - 


'  Ah,  Mr.  Pole— Mr.  Fred  Pole."  Bones 
read  the  visitor's  card  with  the  scowl  which 
he  adopted  for  business  hours.  "  Yes,  yes. 
Be  seated,  Mr.  Pole.  I  shall  not  keep  you  a 
minute." 

He  had  been  waiting  all  morning  for 
Mr.  Pole.      He   had  been   weaving  dreams 


<:  c  You  borrowed  a  bit  and  didn't  pay  it  back. 
Ah,  naughty  ! '  said  Bones." 

furiously.  This  frantic  pressure  of  work 
was  a  phenomenon  which  invariably  coin- 
cided with  the  arrival  of  a  visitor.  It 
was,  I  think,  partly  due  to  nervousness 
and  partly  to  his  dislike  of  strangers. 
Presently  he  finished,  blotted  the  paper, 
stuck   it  in  an  envelope,  addressed  it,  and 
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placed  it  in  his  drawer.     Then  he  took  up 
the  card. 

"  Mr.  Pole  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Mr.  Pole,"  repeated  that  gentleman. 

"  Mr.  Fred  Pole  ?  "  asked  Bones,  with  an 
air  of  surprise. 

"  Mr.  Fred  Pole,"  admitted  the  other 
soberly. 

Bones  looked  from  the  card  to  the  visitor 
as  though  he  could  not  believe  his  eyes. 

"'We  have  a  letter  from  you  somewhere," 
he  said,  searching  the  desk.  "  Ah,  here  it 
is  !  "  (It  was,  in  fact,  the  only  document  on 
the  table.)  "  Yes,  yes,  to  be  sure.  I'm 
very  glad  to  meet  you." 

He  rose,  solemnly  shook  hands,  sat  down 
again  and  coughed.  Then  he  took  up  the 
ivory  paper-knife  to  chew,  coughed  again 
as  he  detected  the  lapse,  and  put  it  down 
with  a  bang. 

"  I  thought  I'd  like  to  come  along  and 
see  you,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said  Fred  in  his 
gentle  voice  ;  "we  are, so  to  speak,  associated 
in  business." 

"  Indeed  ?  "  said  Bones.     "  In-deed  ?  " 

"  You  see,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  Fred  went  on, 
with  a  sad  smile,  "  your  lamented,  uncle, 
before  he  went  out  of  business,  sold  us  his 
ships.     He  died  a  month  later." 

He  sighed  and  Bones  sighed. 

"  Your  uncle  was  a  great  man,  Mr. 
Tibbetts,"  he  said,  "  one  of  the  greatest 
business  men  in  this  little  city.  What  a 
man  !  " 

"'  Ah !  "  said  Bones,  shaking  his  head 
mournfully. 

He  had  never  met  his  uncle  and  had 
seldom  heard  of  him.  Saul  Tibbetts  was 
reputedly  a  miser,  and  his  language  was  of 
such  violence  that  the  infant  Augustus  was 
invariably  hurried  to  the  nursery  on  such 
rare  occasions  as  old  Saul  paid  a  family  visit. 
His  inheritance  had  come  to  Bones  as  in  a 
dream,  from  the  unreality  of  which  he  had 
not  yet  awakened. 

"  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said  Fred, 
"  that  I  have  often  had  qualms  of  conscience 
about  your  uncle,  and  I  have  been  on  the 
point  of  coming  round  to  see  you  several 
times.  This  morning  I  said  to  my  brother, 
'  Joe,'  I  said,  '  I'm  going  round  to  see 
Tibbetts.  Forgive  the  familiarity,  but  we 
talk  of  firms  like  the  Rothschilds  and  the 
Morgans  without  any  formality." 

"  Naturally,  naturally,  naturally,"  mur- 
mured Bones  gruffly. 

"  I  said  :  'I'll  go  and  see  Tibbetts  and 
get  it  of!  my  chest.  If  he  wants  those  ships 
back  at  the  price  we  paid  for  them,  or  even 


less,  he  shall  have  them.'  '  Fred,'  he  said, 
'  you're  too  sensitive  for  business.'  '  Joe,' 
I  said,  '  my  conscience  works  even  in  business 
hours.'  " 

A  light  dawned  on  Bones,  and  he 
brightened  visibly. 

"  Ah,  yes,  my  dear  old  Pole,"  he  said 
almost  cheerily,  "  I  understand.  You  diddled 
my  dear  old  uncle — bless  his  heart — out  of 
money,  and  you  want  to  pay  it  back.  Fred  " 
— Bones  rose  and  extended  his  knuckly 
hand — "  you're  a  jolly  old  sportsman,  and 
you  can  put  it  there  !  " 

"  What  I  was  going  to  say -"  began 

Fred,  seriously  agitated. 

"  Not  a  word.  We'll  have  a  bottle  on 
this.  What  will  you  have — ginger-beer  or 
cider  ?  " 

Mr.  Fred  suppressed  a  shudder  with 
difficulty. 

"  Wait,  wait,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  he  begged  ; 
"  I  think  I  ought  to  explain.  We  did  not, 
of  course,  knowingly  rob  your  uncle——-" 

"  No,  no,  naturally,"  said  Bones,  with  a 
facial  contortion  which  passed  for  a  wink. 
"  Certainly  not.  We  business  men  never 
rob  anybody.     Ali,  bring  the  drinks  !  " 

"  We  did  not  consciously  rob  him," 
continued  Mr.  Fred  desperately,  "  but  what 
we  did  do-    —    Ah,  this  is  my  confession  !  " 

"  You  borrowed  a  bit  and  didn't  pay  it 
back.  Ah,  naughty  !  "  said  Bones.  "  Out 
with  the  corkscrew,  Ali.  What  shall  it  be 
-—a  cream  soda  or  non-alcoholic  ale  ?  " 

Mr.  Fred  looked  long  and  earnestly  at  the 
young  man. 

"Mr.  Tibbetts,"  he  said,  and  suddenly 
grasped  the  hand  of  Bones,  "  I  hope  we  are 
going  to  be  friends.  I  like  you.  That's 
my  peculiarity — I  like  people  or  I  dislike 
them.  Now'  that  I've  told  you  that  we 
bought  two  ships  from  your  uncle  for  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  pounds  when 
we  knew — yes,  positively  knew — they  were 
worth  at  least  twenty  thousand  pounds 
more  —  now  I've  told  you  this,  I  feel 
happier." 

"  Worth  twenty  thousand  pounds  more  ?  " 
said  Bones  thoughtfully.  Providence  was 
working  overtime  for  him,  he  thought. 

"  Of  anybody's  money,"  said  Fred  stoutly. 
"  I  don't  care  where  you  go,  my  dear  chap. 
Ask  Cole — he's  the  biggest  shipping  lawyer 
in  this  city — ask  my  brother,  who,  I  suppose, 
is  the  greatest  shipping  authority  in  the 
world,  or — what's  the  use  of  asking  'em  ? — 
ask  yourself.  If  you're  not  Saul  Tibbetts 
all  over  again,  if  you  haven't  the  instinct 
and  the  eye  and  the  brain  of  a  shipowner — • 


"Joe  nodded  and  rose  solemulv." 
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why,  I'm  a  Dutchman  !     That's  what  I  am 
— a  Dutchman  !  " 

He  picked  up  his  hat  and  his  lips  were 
pressed  tight — a  gesture  and  a  grimace  which 
stood  for  grim  conviction. 

"  What  are  they  worth  to-day  ?  "  asked 
Bones,  after  a  pause. 

"  What  are  they  worth  to-day  ?  "  Mr. 
Fred  frowned  heavily  at  the  ceiling.  "  Now, 
what  are  they  worth  to-day  ?  I  forget  how 
much  I've  spent  on  'em--  they're  in  dock 
now." 

Bones  tightened  his  Hps,  too. 

"  They're  in  dock  now7  ?  "  he  said.  He 
scratched  his  nose.  "  Dear  old  Fred  Pole," 
he  said,  "  you're  a  jolly  old  soul.  By  Jove, 
that's  not  bad  !  '  Pole  '  an'  '  soul  '  rhyme 
— did  you  notice  it  ?  " 

Fred  had  noticed  it. 

"  It's  rum,"  said  Bones,  shaking  his  head, 
"  it  is  rum  how  things  get  about.  How  did 
you  know,  old  fellow-citizen,  that  I  was 
goin'  in  for  shippin'  ?  " 

Mr.  Fred  Pole  did  not  know  that  Bones 
was  going  in  for  shipping,  but  he  smiled. 

"  There  are  few  things  that  happen  in  the 
City  that  I  donH  know,"  he  admitted 
modestly. 

"  The  Tibbetts  Line,"  said  Bones  firmly, 
"will  fly  a  house-flag  of  purple  and  green 
diagonally — that  is,  from  corner  to  corner. 
There  will  be  a  yellow  anchor  in  a  blue 
wreath  in  one  corner  and  a  capital  T  in  a 
red  wreath  in  the  other." 

"  Original,  distinctly  original,"  said  Fred 
in  wrondering  admiration.  "Wherever  did 
you  get  that  idea  ?  " 

"  I  get  ideas,"  confessed  Bones,  blushing, 
"  sometimes  in  the  night,  sometimes  in  the 
day.  The  fleet  " — Bones  liked  the  sound 
of  the  word  and  repeated  it — "  the  fleet  will 
consist  of  the  Augustus,  the  Sanders — a  dear 
old  friend  of  mine  living  at  Hindhead — the 
Patricia — another  dear  old  friend  of  mine 
living  at  Hindhead,  too — in  fact,  in  the 
same  house.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  dear  old 
Fred  Pole,  she's  married  to  the  other  ship. 
And  there'll  be  the  Hamilton,  another 
precious  old  soul,  a  very,  very,  very,  very 
dear  friend  of  mine  who's  comin'  home 
shortlv " 

"  Well,  what  shall  we  say,  Mr.  Tibbetts  ?  " 
said  Fred,  who  had  an  early  luncheon 
appointment.  "  Would  you  care  to  buy 
the  two  boats  at  the  same  price  we  gave 
your  uncle  for  them  ?  " 

Bones  rang  his  bell. 

"  I'm  a  business  man,  dear  old  Fred," 
said   he    soberly.     "  There's    no    time    like 


the    present,    and    I'll    fix     the    matter — 
now  !  " 

He  said  "  now "  with  a  ferociousness 
which  was  intended  to  emphasise  his  hard 
and  inflexible  business  character. 

Fred  came  into  the  private  office  of  Pole 
and  Pole  after  lunch  that  day,  and  there 
was  in  his  face  a  great  light  and  a  peace 
which  was  almost  beautiful. 

But  never  beamed  the  face  of  Fred  so 
radiantly  as  the  countenance  of  the  waiting 
Joe.  He  lay  back  in  his  chair,  his  cigar 
pointing  to  the  ceiling. 

"  Well,  Fred  ?  "—there  was  an  anthem 
in  his  voice. 

"Very  well,  Joe."  Fred  hung  up  his 
unnecessary  umbrella. 

"I've  sold  the  Fairies !  " 

Joe  said  it  and  Fred  said  it.     They  said 
it   together.      There   was  the   same   lilt   of 
triumph   in    each    voice,    and    both    smiles 
vanished  at  the  identical  instant. 
—   "  You've  sold  the  Fairies  ?  "  they  said. 

They  might  have  been  rehearsing  this 
scene  for  months,  so  perfect  was  the  chorus. 

"  Wait  a  bit.  Joe,"  said  Fred ;  "  let's 
get  the  hang  of  this.  I  understood  that  you 
left  the  matter  to  me." 

"  I  did ;  but,  Fred,  I  was  so  keen  on  the 
idea  I  had  that  I  had  to  nip  in  before  you. 
Of  course,  I  didn't  go  to  him  as  Pole  and 
Pole » 

"  To  him  ?  What  him  ?  "  asked  Fred, 
breathing  hard. 

"  To  What's-his-name — Bones." 

Fred  took  his  blue  silk  handkerchief  from 
his  pocket  and  dabbed  his  face. 

"  Go  on,  Joe,"  he  said  sadly. 

"  I  got  him  just  before  he  went  out  to 
lunch.  I  sent  up  the  United  Merchant 
Shippers'  card — it's  our  company,  anyway. 
Not  a  word  about  Pole  and  Pole." 

"  Oh,  no,  of  course  not !  "  said  Fred. 

"  And,  my  boy " — this  was  evidently 
Joe's  greatest  achievement,  for  he  described 
the  fact  with  gusto—"  not  a  word  about 
the  names  of  the  ships.  I  just  sold  him 
two  steamers,  so  and  so  tonnage,  so  and  so 
classification " 

"  For  how  much  ?  " 

Fred  was  mildly  curious.  It  was  the 
curiosity  which  led  a  certain  political 
prisoner  to  feel  the  edge  of  the  axe  before 
it  beheaded  him. 

"A  hundred  and  twenty  thousand !  " 
cried  Joe  joyously.  "  He's  starting  a  fleet, 
he  says.  He's  calling  it  the  Tibbetts  Line, 
and  bought  a  couple  of  ships  only  this 
morning." 
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Fred  examined  the  ceiling  carefully  before 
he  spoke. 

"  Joe,"  he  said,  "  was  it  a  firm  deal  ? 
Did  you  put  pen  to  paper  ?  " 

"  You-bet-your-dear-sweet-life,"  said  Joe, 
scornful  at  the  suggestion  that  he  had 
omitted  such  an  indispensable  part  of  the 
negotiation. 

"  So  did  I,  Joe,"  said  Fred.  "  Those  two 
ships  he  bought  were  the  two  Fairies." 

There  was  a  dead  silence. 

"  Well,"  said  Joe  uneasily,  after  a  while, 
"  we  can  get  a  couple  of  ships " 

"  Where,  Joe  ?  You  admitted  yesterday 
there  weren't  two  boats  in  the  world  on  the 
market." 

Another  long  silence. 

"  I  did  it  for  the  best,  Fred." 

Fred  nodded. 

"  Something  must  be  done.  We  can't 
sell  a  man  what  we  haven't  got.  Joe, 
couldn't  you  go  and  play  golf  this  afternoon 
whilst  I  wangle  this  matter  out  ?  " 

Joe  nodded  and  rose  solemnly.  He  took 
down  his  umbrella  from  the  peg  and  his 
shiny  silk  hat  from  another  peg,  and  tip- 
toed from  the  room. 

From  three  o'clock  to  four  Mr.  Fred  Pole 
sat  immersed  in  thought,  and  at  last,  with 
a  big  heavy  sigh,  he  unlocked  his  safe,  took 
out  his  cheque-book,  and  pocketed  it. 

Bones  was  on  the  point  of  departure, 
after  a  most  satisfactory  day's  work,  when 
Fred  Pole  was  announced. 

Bones  greeted  him  like  unto  a  brother — 
caught  him  by  the  hand  at  the  very  entrance 
and,  still  holding  him  thus,  conducted  him 
to  one  of  his  beautiful  chairs. 

"  By  Jove,  dear  old  Fred,"  he  babbled, 
"  it's  good  of  you,  old  fellow — really  good  of 
you !  Business,  my  jolly  old  shipowner, 
waits  for  no  man.     Ali,  my  cheque-book  !  " 

"A- moment — just  a  moment,  dear  Mr. 
Bones,"  begged  Fred.  "  You  don't  mind 
my  calling  you  by  the  name  which  is  already 
famous  in  the  City  ?  " 

Bones  looked  dubious. 

"  Personally,    I    prefer    Tibbetts," 
Fred. 

"  Personally,   dear   old   Fred,    so   do 
admitted  Bones. 

"  I've  come  on  a  curious  errand,' 
Fred  in  such  hollow  tones  that  Bones  started. 
"  The  fact  is,  old  man,  I'm " 

He  hung  his  head,  and  Bones  laid  a 
sympathetic  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  Anybody  is  liable  to  get  that  way,  my 
jolly  old  roisterer,"  he  said.  "  Speakin'  for 
myself,  drink  has  no  effect  upon  me — due  to 
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my  jolly  old  nerves  of  iron  an'  all  that  sort 
of  thing." 

"I'm  ashamed  of  myself,"  said  Fred. 

"  Nothing  to  be  ashamed  of,  my  poor  old 
toper,"  said  Bones,  honestly  in  error.  "  Why, 
I  remember  once " 

"As  a  business  man,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said 
Fred  bravely,  "  can  you  forgive  sentiment  ?  " 

"  Sentiment !  Why,  you  silly  old  josser, 
I'm  all  sentiment,  dear  old  thing  !  Why, 
I  simply  cry  myself  to  sleep  over  dear  old 
Charles  What's-his-name's  books  !  " 

"  It's  sentiment,"  said  Fred  brokenly. 
"  I  just  can't — I  simply  can't  part  with 
those  two  ships  I  sold  you." 

"  Hey  ?  "  said  Bones. 

"  They  were  your  uncle's,  but  they  have 
an  association  for  me  and  my  brother  which 
it  would  be — er — profane  to  mention.  Mr. 
Tibbetts,  let  us  cry  off  our  bargain." 

Bones  sniffed  and  rubbed  his  nose. 

"  Business,  dear  old  Fred,"  he  said  gently 
"  Bear  up  an'  play  the  man,  as  dear  old 
Francis  Drake  said  when  they  stopped  him 
playin'  cricket.  Business,  old  friend.  I'd 
like  to  oblige  you,  but " 

He  shook  his  head  rapidly. 

Mr.  Fred  slowly  produced  his  cheque- 
book and  laid  it  on  the  desk  with  the  sigh 
of  one  who  was  about  to  indite  his  last 
wishes. 

"  You  shall  not  be  the  loser,"  lie  said, 
with  a  catch  in  his  voice,  for  he  was  genuinely 
grieved.  "  I  must  pay  for  my  weakness. 
What  is  five  hundred  pounds  ?  " 

"  What  is  a  thousand,  if  it  comes  to  that, 
Freddy  ?  "  said  Bones.  "  Gracious  good- 
ness, I  shall  be  awfully  disappointed  if  you 
back  out — I  shall  be  so  vexed,  really." 

"  Seven  hundred  and  fifty  ?  "  asked  Fred, 
with  pleading  in.  his  eye. 

"  Make  it  a  thousand,  dear  old  Fred," 
said  Bones  ;   "I  can't  add  up  fifties." 

So  "in  consideration "  (as  Fred  wrote 
rapidly  and  Bones  signed  more  rapidly) 
"  the  sum  of  one  thousand  pounds  (say 
£1,000),  the  contract  as  between  &c,  &c," 
was  cancelled,  and  Fred  became  again  the 
practical  man  of  affairs. 

"  Dear  old  Fred,"  said  Bones,  folding  the 
cheque  and  sticking  it  in  his  pocket,  "I'm 
goin'  to  own  up — frankness  is  a  vice  with 
me — that  I  don't  understand  much  about 
the  shippin'  business.  But  tell  me,  my 
jolly  old  merchant,  why  do  fellers  sell  you 
ships  in  the  mornin'  an'  buy  'em  back  in 
the  afternoon  ? " 

"  Business,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said  Fred, 
smiling,  "  just  big  business." 
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Bones  sucked  an  inky  finger. 

"  Dinky  business  for  me,  dear  old  thing," 
he  said.  "  I've  got  a  thousand  from  you 
an*  a  thousand  from  the  other  Johnny  who 
sold  me  two  ships.  Bless  my  life  an' 
soul " 

"  The  other  fellow,"  said  Fred  faintly — 
"  a  fellow  from  the  United  Merchant 
Shippers  ?  " 


"  That  was  the  dear  lad,"  said  Bones. 

"  And  has  he  cried  off  his  bargain, 
too?" 

"  Positively  !  "  said  Bones.  "  A  very, 
very  nice  fellow.  He  told  me  I  could  call 
him  Joe— -jolly  old  Joe  !  " 

"  Jolly  old  Joe  !  "  repeated  Fred  mechani- 
cally, as  he  left  the  office,  and  all  the  way 
home  he  was  saying  "  Jolly  old  Joe  !  " 


This  story  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  episodes  from  the  new  careers  of  the  popular  "  Bones  " 

and  his  colleagues  in  England,  after   their  return  from  West  Africa.      The  second  story  in 

the  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


THE   NINE   DAYS   'FORE   CHRISTMAS. 


/^|H,  the  nine  days  'fore  Christenmass  be  over  us  now ! 

^    And  the  last  yellow  leaf  has  left  the  bare -stemmed  willow  bough ! 

When  the  last  golden  hope  of  my  heart  is  riven  away, 

What  show  you  me  to  light  my  gloaming  grey? 

I  will  show  you  the  candles  of  the  holly=berries  red ! 
I  will  show  you  the  jewels  of  the  starshine  overhead ! 
A  will  show  you  such  hope  as  the  worldling  never  knows, 
That  your  desert  drear  shall  blossom  as  the  rose ! 

To-night  the  Heavenly  Shepherd  has  the  mountains  crossed, 
Still  seeking  for  the  maimed  ones,  the  missing  and  the  lost; 
And  the  lanthorn  He  bears,  as  He  searches  the  moorside, 
Shall  light  the  nine  dark  days  'fore  Christmastide ! 

He  will  give  you  the  joys  that  the  world  has  never  given; 

He  will  show  you  the  snow-clouds  wreathed  with  roses  o'  Heaven. 

And  the  smile  of  Babe  and  Mother  so  dear,  beneath  the  thorn-set  bough, 

With  its  berries  red  as  blood,  be  with  you  now ! 

ALICE    E.   GILLINCiTON. 


TRANSPORT    PROBLEMS 
AND    RECONSTRUCTION 

By  C.  J.  C.  STREET 

Drawing  by  G.   H.   Davis  and   D.   Macpherson 


THE  word  "  transport  "  may  be  taken 
to  cover  the  movement  of  passengers 
or  merchandise  under  conditions 
other  than  those  purely  domestic,  ranging, 
in  fact,  from  the  daily  flow  of  workers  to 
or  from  a  city  and  its  suburbs  to  the  trans- 
port of  raw  material  from  some  remote 
corner  of  the  globe  to  the  factory  in  which 
it  is  utilised.  The  modern  problem  of 
transport  is,  in  effect,  the  vexed  question 
of  how  to  effect  these  services  with  the 
maximum  of  efficiency  and  cheapness.  It 
is  no  exaggeration  to  state  that  upon  the 
correct  solution  of  this  problem  the  fate 
of  a  nation  may  depend.  No  State  can 
achieve  commercial  supremacy  unless  it 
produces  cheaply  ;  cheapness  of  production 
depends  in  great  measure  upon  cheap  and 
efficient  transport  of  raw  material  to  the 
factory  and  of  the  finished  product  to  the 
consumer. 

The  history  of  transport  amply  bears  out 
this  contention.  The  might  of  the  Roman 
Empire  was  based  upon  its  system  of  roads, 
not  because  Rome  was  a  commercial  nation 
in  the  modern  sense,  but  because  transport 
was  then,  as  now,  the  solution  of  the 
problems  of  existence.  The  Venetian 
Republic  owed  its  brilliance  almost  entirely 
to  the  fact  that  it  alone,  as  a  result  of  its 
successful  struggle  with  Genoa,  its  only 
serious  rival,  possessed  any  measure  of 
Si  sea-power,"  or,  in  other  words,  could 
protect  its  mercantile  marine,  and  so  reap 
the  advantages  of  being  common  carrier 
to  a  world  newly  awakened  to  the  oppor- 
tunities of  trade.  The  mills  of  Lancashire, 
thousands  of  miles  from  the  cotton-fields, 
depend  for  their  prosperity  upon  efficient 
transport. 

It  is  significant  that  all  civilisations  have 
evinced,  as  one  of  their  first  symptoms  of 
active  life,  a  tendency  to  develop  communi- 
cations.   Barbarous  territories  existed  upon 


the  tribal  system,  each  tribe  isolated  from 
its  neighbour  by  natural  barriers  of  desert, 
forest,  mountain  or  sea,  whose  passage  by 
a  body  of  bold  adventurers  was  an  incident 
so  rare  as  to  become  legendary  in  future 
generations  :  Jason  and  his  companions 
blazed  a  trail  that  has  become  black  with 
the  dirty  smoke  of  ill-found  tramp  steamers. 
So  soon  as  these  barriers  fell  before  the  first 
uncertain  track,  the  tribal  system  was 
doomed,  the  national  system  took  its  place 
and  prospered  according  to  the  facilities 
of  intercommunication  that  developed.  The 
young  nations  depended  for  the  unity  that 
gave  them  strength  upon  the  exchange 
among  their  citizens  of  commodities, 
spiritual  as  well  as  material. 

The  history  of  transport  is  a  fascinating 
subject,  but  space  is  not  available  to  trace 
its  growth  from  the  first  rough  track  through 
a  perilous  forest  to  the  network  of  roads, 
railways,  and  canals  that  now  covers  the 
civilised  globe.  In  considering  the  future 
we  may  remember  the  past,  and,  basing 
our  survey  upon  the  conditions  of  the 
present,  consider  how  these  may  best  be 
modified  to  meet  the  problems  with  which 
we  are  faced. 

The  last  century  witnessed  a  great  and 
comparatively  sudden  change  in  the  nature 
of  inland  traffic.  At  its  commencement  the 
road  was  supreme,  its  supremacy  utterly 
unaffected  by  the  primitive  navigation  of 
such  inland  waterways  as  existed.  At  its 
close,  the  road  as  an  artery  of  national,  as 
opposed  to  local,  transport,  was  of  small 
account.  The  great  volume  of  trade  was 
carried  in  England  by  the  railways  and  by 
coasting  steamers  ;  in  countries  favourable 
to  their  development,  by  canals  and  navi- 
gable rivers.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
problem  of  inland  transport  had  been  solved 
for  good. 

But  the  road,  superseded,  as  it  seemed, 
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by  the  railway  and  the  canal,  had  one 
fundamental  advantage  over  its  triumphant 
rivals.  It  was  bound  to  exist,  if  only  for 
local  purposes,  and  its  closely- woven  net- 
work was  relatively  inexpensive  in  main- 
tenance and  extension.  The  traffic  that 
used  it  was  almost  ideally  flexible  in  con- 
sequence— an  expression  that  may  need 
illustration  to  make  its  meaning  clear.  A 
cart  can  pick  up  a  load  of  bricks  at  a 
brickfield  and  carry  it  direct  to  the  new 
pigsty  in  course  of  construction  at  a  remote 
farm  in  the  next  county.  The  railway  can 
merely  undertake  to  carry  the  bricks  from 
the  station  nearest  the  brickfield  to  the 
station  nearest  the  farm.  The  rest  of  the 
journey  must  still  be  performed  by  road. 

While  the  horse  was  still  supreme  upon 
the  highway,  its  inherent  expense  and  slow- 
ness more  than  counterbalanced  the  advan- 
tage of  its  flexibility  for  the  carriage  of 
merchandise.  The  development  of  the 
steam  traction-engine  was  the  first  step 
towards  the  restoration  of  the  roads  to  their 
proper  sphere  of  usefulness,  but  it  was  not 
until  the  advent  of  the  petrol  motor  in 
its  modern  form  that  the  road  seriously 
re-entered  the  competition.  In  the  last 
few  years  enormous  strides  have  been  made 
in  the  construction  of  commercial  lorries, 
deriving  their  motive  power  from  highly 
efficient  steam  or  petrol  motors  instead  of 
from  the  inefficient  horse,  and  these  have 
now  become  a  most  important  factor  in 
the  solution  of  the  transport  problem. 
Beyond  these,  again,  we  see  the  application 
of  the  petrol  motor  to  a  new  type  of  navi- 
gation— that  of  the  air,  a  form  of  transport 
that  has  hardly  yet  entered  into  the  com- 
petition, but  that  has  future  possibilities 
that  cannot  be  overlooked. 

To  sum  up  the  present  position,  we  have, 
as  means  of  coping  with  the  commercial 
traffic  that  is  essential  to  national  existence, 
the  road,  the  railway,  the  inland  waterway, 
and  the  air.  In  addition,  in  the  case  of  an 
island  nation  such  as  ours,  we  have  our 
coastwise  shipping.  The  problem,  then,  is 
to  determine  how  the  volume  of  transport 
may  be  most  efficiently  divided  between 
these  rivals,  if,  indeed,  rivalry  in  any  serious 
form  can  be  found  to  exist. 

We  stand  upon  a  vantage  point  unrivalled 
in  human  history.  Mechanical  invention, 
growing  since  the  middle  of  the  last  century, 
like  corn  in  the  warm  summer  days,  was 
subjected  during  the  War  to  a  period  of 
intensive  culture,  the  like  of  which  had 
never  been  known  before.     For  the  slowly 
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critical  process  of  commercial  development 
was  substituted  the  no  less  drastic  but  far 
more  rapid  incentive  of  national  necessity. 
Improvements  that  would  have  taken  years 
in  which  to  prove  their  merits  have  been 
tried,  utilised  to  their  utmost  limits,  and 
discarded  for  something  better  within  as 
many  weeks.  Let  us  review  the  effect  of 
this  stern  ordeal  of  war  upon  transport, 
in  which  are  comprised  some  of  the  highest 
forms  of  mechanical  science. 

Although  our  concern  is  mainly  with 
inland  transport,  let  us  consider  for  a 
moment  the  part  played  by  shipping. 
Where  its  passage  is  concerned,  the  sea 
differs  in  one  important  sense  from  the 
land  :  its  paths  are  free  to  all,  lying  ready 
constructed  to  all  those  who  have  the  means 
of  using  them.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say 
that  no  other  nation  but  England  could 
have  conducted  an  overseas  war  upon  the 
modern  scale,  however  free  the  intervening 
ocean  had  been  of  hostile  molestation. 
Transport  alone — in  this  case  the  posses- 
sion of  the  necessary  shipping — made 
victory  possible,  and  the  very  needs  of  the 
situation  reacted  upon  transport  to  stimu- 
late its  efficiency.  To  take  one  instance 
alone,  the  Richborough  and  Southampton 
train  ferries  have  shown  the  possibilities  of 
the  cross-Channel  services  of  the  future. 
Can  we  believe  that  the  lessons  of  the  War 
are  to  be  forgotten  in  the  bustle  of  com- 
mercial energy  that  must  some  day  follow 
peace  ? 

The  very  lack  of  shipping  has  taught  us 
new  means  of  sea  transport.  Vessels  that 
are  nothing  but  glorified  canal  barges  have 
been  towed  in  strings  from  the  Kentish 
ports  to  Calais  and  Dunkerque,  to  unload 
their  burdens  far  from  salt  water  at  the 
very  railheads.  Quite  recently  a  raft  built 
entirely  of  the  timber  that  formed  its  cargo 
has  been  towed  across  the  North  Sea  from 
Norway.  Finally,  we  have  learnt  lessons 
in  the  economical  construction  of  ships  that 
will  prove  invaluable  in  the  days  that  lie 
before  us.  The  War  has  taught  us  that  sea 
transport  can  be  carried  out  more  expedi- 
tiously and  cheaply  than  our  foremost 
thinkers  have  ever  imagined. 

The  same  lessons  have  been  learnt  with 
regard  to  inland  navigation,  and  at  the 
same  time  many  cherished  theories  have 
been  exploded.  We  have  learnt  that  canals 
and  navigable  waterways  can  carry  the 
great  burden  of  slow  and  bulky  goods  traffic, 
given  certain  conditions — namely,  that  they 
can  accommodate  barges  of  ten  times  the 
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capacity  of  the  English  canal  barge.  Such 
canals  can  only  be  constructed  in  level 
country,  except  at  prohibitive  expense,  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  British  Isles  is  of 
far  too  undulating  a  contour  to  encourage 
their  construction.  It  is  not  too  much  to 
say  that  one  lesson  of  the  War  has  been 
that  the  inland  waterway,  except  where 
navigable  rivers  already  exist,  will  never 


be   a  vital   factor  in   the   solution   of  the 
British  problems  of  transport. 

Invaluable  as  the  Continental  system  of 
canals  proved,  the  great  bulk  of  the  war 
transport  fell  upon  the  railways.  Although 
the  French  railways  had  been  laid  out  with 
a  view  to  the  defence  of  the  eastern  frontier, 
the  north-eastern  network  was  wholly 
inadequate    to    the    demands    of    modern 
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belligerent  traffic,  and  it  very  soon  became 
evident  that  the  roads,  magnificent  as  they 
were,  were  utterly  unequal  to  the  task  of 
replacing  them.  By  superhuman  efforts  the 
rolling-stock  of  the  existing  lines  was  aug-  . 
mented,  strategically  important  lines  were 
doubled  or  quadrupled,  new  tracks  were 
laid  with  unprecedented  speed.  The  railway, 
vulnerable  though  it  might  be,  proved  itself 
to  be  the  only  possible  means  of  transport 
of  bodies  of  troops  or  of  goods  in  bulk  ;  the 
attempt  to  transfer  this  traffic  to  the  roads 
led  to  almost  hopeless  congestion.  It  would 
almost  seem  at  first  sight  that,  tried  by  the 
exhaustive  test  of  war  traffic,  the  railway 
had  triumphed  over  the  road  to  the  utter 
exclusion  of  the  latter  from  the  field  of 
utility. 

But,  in  fact,  this  was  by  no  means  the 
case.  A  point  was  reached  upon  every 
railway  feeder  where  distribution  became 
necessary,  the  bulk  of  goods  must  be  broken, 
the  bodies  of  troops  dispersed  in  their 
various  units.  The  inherent  inflexibility  of 
the  railway  di splay edjtself  ;  it  would  have 
been  impossible,  for  example,  to  construct 
lines  of  railway  to  each  one  of  a  series  of 
daily  changing  battalion  headquarters.  At 
these  points  of  distribution,  technically 
known  as  railheads,  the  road  asserted  itself 
and  became  the  chief  avenue  of  communi- 
cation. Long  columns  of  motor-lorries 
radiated  from  the  railheads,  conveying 
their  loads  to  every  scattered  unit  that  dotted 
the  surrounding  country.  The  train  must 
follow  a  fixed  route  ;  a  breakdown  upon 
any  portion  of  that  route  blocks  the  whole 
artery  of  traffic  until  it  can  be  repaired. 
The  German  advance  in  the  spring  of  1918 
was  menacing,  not  because  of  the  territory 
lost,  but  because  of  the  threat  to  Amiens, 
the  nerve  centre  of  lateral  railway  com- 
munication behind  the  battle  zone.  But  no 
such  considerations  can  hold  up  a  lorry 
column.  If  any  point  in  its  usual  course 
becomes  impassable,  it  has  merely  to  follow 
some  other  route,  perhaps  a  trifle  further 
in  the  long  run,  but  leading  eventually  to 
the  same  destination,  and  a  few  miles 
further  round  is  nothing  to  a  motor-lorry. 
The  flexibility  of  the  road  was  proved  by 
the  fact  that,  except  upon  exceptionally 
broad  highways,  lorry  traffic  was  only  per- 
mitted in  one  direction.  By  this  means  a 
separate  course  to  and  from  every  point 
wras  provided,  thus  showing  the  choice  of 
route  available. 

It  may  be  objected  that  roads  cannot  have 
shown  a  marked  superiority  over  railways 


as  agents  of  distribution,  since  light  railways 
were  built  in  every  possible  case  to  supple- 
ment or  even  to  supersede  them.  The 
question  of  light  railways  will  be  dealt  with 
later,  but  even  at  this  stage  of  the  argu- 
ment it  must  be  remembered  that  con- 
structional difficulties  on  the  plains  of 
Flanders  or  Artois  are  as  nothing  compared 
with  what  they  would  be  upon  English 
country  even  so  gently  undulating  as  the 
Weald  of  Sussex.  Light  railway  systems, 
especially  as  constructed  by  the  Canadian 
Corps  upon  the  Vimy  Ridge,  have  shown 
wonderful  possibilities,  but  they  have  also 
displayed  their  limitations. 

Only  one  other  means  of  transport  remains 
to  be  considered,  so  far  as  its  recent  develop- 
ment is  concerned — namely,  transport  by 
air.  At  present,  we  may  confess  outright, 
aerial  transport  is  utterly  unfit  to  compete 
with  its  terrestrial  rivals,  except  where 
every  other  consideration  may  be  sacrificed 
to  speed.  But  we  cannot  help  remembering 
that  many  cargoes  of  bombs  have  been 
carried  most  expeditiously  over  hostile 
towns,  and  that  a  Zeppelin  started  from 
Bulgaria  with  stores  for  von  Lettow 
Vorbech,  reached  Khartoum,  and  returned 
to  its  base  without  landing.  The  adventures 
of  R.  34  are  too  fresh  in  our  minds  to  need 
repetition.  But  still  the  fact  remains  that 
the  prudent  man,  wishing  to  send  a  ton  of 
goods  from  Manchester  to  Paris,  does  not 
as  yet  commit  them  to  the  air. 

Having  now  considered  the  lessons  learnt 
during  that  period  of  intensive  develop- 
ment, the  War,  let  us  apply  them  to  the 
exigencies  of  peace.  The  post- War  period 
differs  from  the  ante-War  period  in  this, 
that  in  order  that  England  may  survive  as 
a  commercial  nation,  every  service,  public 
or  private,  must  be  performed  with  the 
maximum  efficiency,  or,  in  other  words, 
must  produce  the  best  effect  at  the  least 
cost.  Transport  is  one  of  the  most  expen- 
sive, and,  in  itself,  unremunerative,  items 
of  production.  What  forms,  then,  must 
transport  take  so  as  to  prove  the  lightest 
burden  upon  the  national  resources  ? 

And  here  let  it  be  said  at  once  that  the 
question  of  transport  overseas  is  too  vast 
for  such  an  article  as  this.  Carriage  by  ship 
has  for  thousands  of  years  solved  the  problem 
of  inter-continental  traffic,  and  with  the 
remark  that  the  end  of  the  shipping  era  is 
still  far  out  of  sight,  we  may  dismiss  the 
consideration  of  water-borne  trade.  But 
there  is  one  special  application  of  commerce 
where  the  lessons  of  the  past  may  be  put 
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to  practical  use,  namely,  the  development 
of  inaccessible  regions.  At  the  present 
time,  for  instance,  there  are  tracts  of  country 
wherein  lie  minerals  that  form  the  raw 
material  of  countless  industries.  The  world's 
markets  clamour  for  coal,  for  ore,  for 
petroleum  products,  known  to  exist  in  the 
undeveloped  regions  of  the  earth.  Yet  so 
great  are  the  difficulties  of  transport;  so 
enormous  the  cost  of  conveying  the  raw 
material  from  its  site  to  the  areas  where 
it  can  conveniently  be  dealt  with,  that  it 
does  not  pay  to  work  it. 

Here  and,  in  the  writer's  opinion,  here 
alone  can  aerial  transport,  in  its  present 
stage  of  evolution,  achieve  any  considerable 
measure  of  success.  In  imagination  we  may 
see  a  deposit  of  valuable  ore,  not  many 
miles  distant  from  the  nearest  port  or  rail- 
head, but  separated  from  it  by  almost 
impassable  natural  obstacles  —  precipice, 
forest,  or  marsh.  We  may  see  an  aerial 
service  working  between  quarry  and  port, 
bringing  labour  and  supplies  to  the  former, 
and  carrying  from  it,  in  small  but  frequent 
loads,  the  mineral  wealth  that  abounds 
there.  And  when  this  aerial  development 
has  brought  the  requisite  prosperity,  the 
precipice  will  be  surmounted,  the  forest 
pierced,  the  marsh  made  firm — for,  given 
sufficient  financial  support,  there  is  no 
natural  obstacle  that  modern  engineering 
will  not  surmount — until  by  road  or  railway 
the  inaccessible  storehouse  is  connected 
with  the  industrial  ,world. 

This,  however,  is  a  digression,  to  be 
dismissed,  perhaps,  by  the  practical  mind 
as  a  speculative  dream.  Let  us  turn  to 
the  most  important  aspect  of  the  transport 
problem — the  conveyance  of  merchandise 
within  the  industrial  area  of  Great  Britain. 

If  we  approach  the  subject  on  first 
principles,  we  realise  one  main  fact,  namely, 
that  with  the  great  bulk  of  goods,  the  time 
occupied  in  transport  is  of  secondary 
importance  to  the  cost  of  conveyance.  The 
cost  of  conveyance  must  include  the  costs 
of  loading,  of  transfer  from  point  of  loading 
to  point  of  unloading,  and  of  unloading.  In 
this  country,  owing  to  the  peculiar  conditions 
of  our  inland  waterways,  the  only  com- 
petitors are  the  road  and  the  railway.  The 
former  rims  over  hill  and  dale,  deviates  to 
serve  villages  and  hamlets,  and  derives  its 
surface  largely  from  the  geological  strata 
over  which  it  passes.  The  latter  is  most 
carefully  graded,  is,  at  least  as  regards 
the  principal  industrial  centres,  as  direct  as 
possible,  and  is  of  unvarying  surface.     It 


follows,  therefore,  that  the  haulage  of  a 
hundred  tons  by  rail  from  one  point  to 
another  a  hundred  miles  away  requires  the 
expenditure  of  far  less  mechanical  energy 
than  the  same  haulage  by  road.  But,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  railway  costs  far  more 
per  mile  to  construct  than  the  road,  and 
therefore  traffic  upon  the  former  must  pay 
higher  charges  than  upon  the  latter,  in  , 
order  to  maintain  the  financial  balance. 

The  recent  strike  has  illustrated  the 
possibility  of  employing  road  transport  as 
a  substitute  for  the  railway,  and  it  has  been 
claimed  that  it  has  brought  within  sight 
the  ultimate  supersession  of  the  rail  by  the 
road.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
substitution  was  purely  temporary  and 
for  a  short  period.  It  is  necessary  in 
times  of  national  emergency  to  convey  the 
essentials  of  life  at  any  cost.  What  we 
have  normally  to  consider  is  the  most 
economical  means  of  conveying  these 
essentials  as  part  of  the  nation's  daily 
routine.  Cost  per  ton-mile  is  the  only  true 
basis  of  comparison  between  competitive 
forms  of  transport,  this  cost  being  made  up 
of  fuel  consumed,  labour,  and  wear  and 
tear,  in  addition  to  interest  on  capital. 
Congestion  of  traffic  is  another  factor  to  be 
considered  by  those  who  advocate  the 
transfer  of  carriage  from  the  railway  to 
the  road. 

Bearing  these  facts  in  mind,  we  may 
consider  two  typical  cases,  one  at  each 
extreme  of  the  problem.  The  first  is  that 
of  an  ironstone  quarry  into  which  a  railway 
siding  runs,  supplying  an  ironworks  at  an 
industrial  centre  in  a  neighbouring  county. 
The  ore  can  be  tipped  into  wagons  on  the 
spot,  the  wagons  made  up  into  the  most 
economical  trainloads,  and  the  whole 
drawn  straight  to  the  furnaces.  It  is 
obvious  that  in  this  case  there  can  be  no 
rival  to  the  railway. 

The  second  case  is  that  of  a  paper-mill 
situated  in  a  comparatively  remote  village, 
chosen  on  account  of  the  water-supply 
available.  The  nearest  railway  station  is 
five  miles  away,  the  centres  in  which  the 
paper  is  consumed  are  scattered  round  at 
distances  varying  from  ten  to  forty  miles. 
Here  the  problem  is  more  complicated. 
Coal  and  raw  material  must  be  carted  from 
the  station,  that  is  certain,  but  what  of 
the  finished  product  ?  Is  it  cheaper  to 
deliver  the  rolls  of  paper  to  the  station, 
load  them  into  a  truck,  carry  them  a  few 
miles  by  rail,  unload  them,  and  cart  them  to 
local  newspaper  offices.,  or  to  carry  them 
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by  road  from  door  to  door  ?  With  modern 
commercial  motors,  the  answer  will  almost 
certainly  be  in  favour  of  the  road.  Between 
these  two  extremes  lie  every  shade  of  the 
problem,  each  of  which  must  be  judged 
upon  its  merits. 

Apart,  however,  from  the  question  of 
carrying  goods  and  minerals  in  bulk,  there 
is  the  question  of  agricultural  produce  and 
of  lesser  industries  carried  on  in  compara- 
tively remote  districts.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  circumstances  caused  by  the 
War  have  taught  us  one  much-needed 
lesson — that  as  a  nation  we  must  become 
producers  of  cheap  food  for  our  own  con- 
sumption. Now,  cheap  food  entails,  among 
other  things,  easy  and  cheap  means  of 
transport  between  farm  and  market.  Are 
we  to  introduce  new  lines  of  communication 
to  meet  this  need,  or  can  we  employ  the 
existing  roads  ? 

There  is  a  school  of  enthusiastic  thinkers 
wTho  would  have  us  cover  the  countryside 
with  a  network  of  light  railways,  as  has 
been  done  in  the  past  on  the  Continent, 
and  as  has  been  enormously  developed  in 
the  various  theatres  of  war.  Who  is  to 
bear  the  cost  ?  Why,  the  State,  of  course  : 
we  are  used  to  planning  the  millennium  at 
the  rate  of  millions  per  diem.  But  there 
is  little  difference  between  paying  sixpence 
for  a  cabbage  and  paying  threepence  for 
the  same  cabbage  and  threepence  in  taxes 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  railway  that 
brings  it  to  us.  The  cost  of  laying  permanent 
Decauville  track  in  an  undulating  country, 
such  as  the  greater  part  of  the  British  Isles, 
would  be  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  cost 
of  laying  the  same  track  temporarily,  with 
no  question  of  land  purchase  involved,  over 
the  comparatively  level  plains  of  France. 
Nor  can  we  consider  laying  the  track  along 
the  roads.  Our  roads  are  too  narrow,  too 
enclosed  by  hedges,  too  sharp  in  their  curves, 
to  render  the  scheme  feasible.  Besides, 
consider  the  plight  of  a  train  condemned  to 
haul  a  remunerative  load  on  a  frost}7-  morning 
up  a  gradient  of  one  in  twenty,  a  very 
inconsiderable  slope,  on  even  our  most 
carefully  engineered  main  roads  ! 

Even  were  these  rural  Decauville  railways 
— "  agrails,"  as  they  have  been  prematurely 
christened — within  the  realm  of  commercial 
practicability,  there  would  be  very  little 
justification  for  their  construction.  There 
can  be  very  few  centres  of  production  in 
the  British  Isles,  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  construction  of  a  light  line, 
that    are    not    already   connected    to    the 


existing  railway  network.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  remotest  country  producing  dis- 
trict is  amply  served  by  roads  as  it  is. 
Instead  of  spending  money  on  building 
"  agrails,"  which  would  still  have  the 
disadvantage  of  loading  and  unloading  at 
their  junctions  with  the  railways,  owing  to 
the  difference  in  gauge,  it  is  only  necessary 
to  spend  a  fraction  of  the  sum  in  making 
the  existing  roads  capable  of  carrying  a 
continuous  service  of  motor-lorries  driven 
at  a  comparatively  slow  speed.  Such  a 
service  would  meet  every  rural  need,  and 
would  have  enormous  advantages  over  any 
system  of  "  agrails." 

In  the  first  place,  it  would  be  infinitely 
flexible  ;  routes  would  be  varied  from  day 
to  day  and  from  season  to  season.  Secondly, 
it  would  require  no  outlay  beyond  the 
purchase  of  the  lorries  and  the  reinforce- 
ment of  the  roads,  an  outlay  not  com- 
parable to  the  cost  of  construction  of  any 
form  of  permanent  way.  Thirdly,  it  would 
admit  of  far  greater  economy  in  main- 
tenance. Certain  services  need  only  be  run 
at  special  seasons,  and  the  number  of 
vehicles  on  each  service  would  be  varied 
according  to  the  demand.  Thus  upkeep  of 
roads  would  be  kept  at  a  minimum,  whereas 
the  interest  on  capital  sunk  in  "  agrails  " 
must  be  paid  irrespective  of  the  traffic. 

The  actual  details  of  the  running  of  such 
services  would  require  a  little  consideration. 
There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  ownership 
of  each  route  or  group  of  routes  to  be  vested 
in  the  local  producers,  on  some  form  of 
co-operative  basis,  for  by  this  means  the 
intermediate  profit  of  a  carrying  company 
would  be  saved.  Further,  the  vehicles 
could  be  adapted  to  furnish  power  on 
the  farms  themselves,  at  least  for  such 
purposes  as  threshing,  pumping,  and  chaff- 
cutting,  if  not  for  actual  cultivation.  But, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  routes  being  operated  by 
large  corporations  or  by  the  State.  With 
many  vehicles  owned  by  one  organisation, 
routes  could  more  easily  be  reinforced  at 
busy  times,  operating  costs  would  be  lower, 
and  breakdowns  would  be  less  inconvenient. 
Arrangements  could  also  be  made  for  the 
hire  of  suitable  vehicles  to  farmers  when 
they  were  not  required  upon  the  road,  and 
it  would  be  easier  to  reduce  the  mileage 
covered  by  the  lorries  wdien  empty. 

Till  now  we  have  only  considered  trans- 
port in  so  far  as  it  involves  the  carriage  of 
merchandise.  A  few  wTords  must  be  added, 
in    order    to    make    this    brief    sketch    as 
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comprehensive  as  possible,  on  the  subject  of 
passenger  and  mail  traffic,  which  in  pre- War 
days  was  responsible  for  about  half  the 
revenue  of  the  railway  companies.  This 
class  of  traffic  differs  from  the  haulage 
of  goods  in  one  important  particular — 
namely,  that  speed  is  the  first  consideration, 
to  the  majority,  with  comfort  a  close  second. 
The  problem  of  purely  local  traffic,  now 
of  such  uncomfortable  prominence  to 
Londoners,  must  be  neglected,  as  being  too 
vast  for  the  scope  of  the  present  article. 
We  have  only  space  for  the  considera- 
tion of  passenger  and  mail  transport 
over  distances  exceeding,  say,  a  hundred 
miles. 

It  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  the  part 
that  aerial  navigation  may  play  in  this 
nature  of  transport.  If,  by  the  provision  of 
larger  units,  the  cost  per  mile  per  passenger 
of  driving  aircraft  through  the  air  can  be 
very  greatly  reduced,  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  air  should  not  be  the  permanent 
way  of  future  super-expresses.  But  it  is 
obvious  that  for  many  years  to  come,  at 
least,  the  ordinary  mortal  who  wishes  to 
combine  as  far  as  possible  in  his  journey  the 
divergent  factors  of  speed,  comfort,  and 
economy,  will  be  forced  to  remain  on  the 
earth's  surface.  In  the  case  of  inland  trans- 
port this  means  that  he  has  the  choice 
between  the  road  and  the  rail. 

Now,  so  far  as  speed  and  comfort  are 
concerned,  the  railway  has  every  advantage. 
It  is  used  by  but  one  class  of  traffic,  each 
unit  of  which  obeys  the  laws  of  a  single 
ownership.  An  express  train  finds  the  line 
cleared  for  it  throughout  its  journey,  or, 
under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances, 
is  only  slightly  checked  by  the  presence  of 
other  trains.  The  line  it  travels  upon  has 
been  laid  out  to  avoid  gradients,  a  mar- 
vellous system  of  signalling  informs  its 
driver  of  what  conditions  he  may  expect 
round    a    "  blind "    corner.       Finally,    the 


rolling  friction  between  wheels  and  track  is 
reduced  to  a  minimum. 

In  the  case  of  a  road  vehicle,  the  con- 
ditions are  the  very  reverse  of  these.  The 
road  is  thronged  by  every  class  of  traffic, 
obeying  no  law  but  its  Own  inclination.  A 
heavy  cart  may  block  the  fastest  car  for  a 
mile  or  more,  or  may  plod  along  the  wrong 
side  of  the  road  without  the  slightest  regard 
for  other  users  of  the  highway.  Koads  are 
steep,  in  places  almost  precipitous,  "  blind  " 
corners  abound,  past  which  speed  must  be 
reduced  to  a  minimum.  Rough  patches 
necessitate  slow  progress,  lest  the  excessive 
vibration  produce  acute  discomfort.  Finally, 
rolling  friction  is  comparatively  high  with 
rubber  tyres.  And  in  this  connection  be  it 
remembered  that  it  is  average  speed  that 
determines  the  length  of  time  occupied  by 
a  journey.  Occasional  fast  bursts  do  not 
compensate  for  serious  slackening.  A  mile 
covered  at  the  rate  of  ten  miles  an  hour, 
followed  by  a  mile  covered  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour,  does  not  produce  an 
average  of  thirty  miles  an  hour  over  the 
whole  distance  of  two  miles,  as  the  hasty 
might  conclude.  The  average  speed  under 
these  circumstances  will  be  only  sixteen 
and  two-thirds  miles  per  hour. 

It  is  hoped  that  this  brief  sketch  will  give 
some  idea  of  the  problem  of  modern  trans- 
port. It  does  not  profess  to  provide  a 
solution,  but  merely  to  indicate  the  broad 
lines  upon  which  the  traffic  of  the  future 
may  develop.  Transport  has  been  treated 
from  first  principles,  without  reference  to 
particular  cases.  At  the  risk  of  repetition 
it  may  be  stated  once  more  that  upon 
efficient  and  economical  traffic  depends  to 
a  large  extent  the  commercial  future  of 
the  country.  That  the  most  suitable 
measures  may  be  taken,  it  behoves  us  all 
to  have  some  understanding  of  the  con- 
ditions that  underlie  the  various  forms  of 
transport. 
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"  TTTHO'S    going    to    church  ?  "    said 
V V       Daphne,    consulting   her    wrist- 
watch. 

There  wTas  a  profound  silence. 

My  sister  turned  to  Jill. 

"  Are  you  coming  ?  "  she  said.  "  Berry 
and  I  are." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  her  husband. 

"  Of  course  you're  coming,"  said  Daphne. 

"  Not  in  these  trousers.  This  is  the  first 
time  I've  worn  them,  and  I'm  not  going  to 
kneel  in  them  for  anyone." 

"  Then  you'll  change,"  said  his  wife. 
c<  You've  plenty  of  time." 

Berry  groaned. 

"  This  is  sheer  Bolshevism/'  he  said.  "Is 
not  my  soul  my  own  ?  " 

"  We  shall  start/'  said  Daphne,  "  in 
twenty  minutes." 

It  was  nearly  half -past  ten  in  the  morning 
of  a  beautiful  summer  day,  and  we  were  all 
taking  our  ease  in  the  sunshine  upon  the 
terrace.  It  was  the  first  Sunday  which  we 
had  spent  all  together  at  White  Ladies  for 
nearly  five  years. 

So  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  nothing  had 
changed. 

At  the  foot  of  the  steps  the  great  smooth 
lawn  stretched  like  a  fine  green  carpet,  its 
shadowed  patches  yet  bright  with  dew. 
There  were  the  tall  elms  and  the  copper 
beech  and  all  the  proud  company  of  spread- 
ing giant* — what  were  five  years  to  them  ? 
There  was  the  clump  of  rhododendrons,  a 
ragged  blotch  of  crimson,  seemingly  spilled 
upon  the  green  turf,  and  there  the  close  box 
hedge  that  walled  away  the  rose-garden 
Beyond  the  sunk  fence  a  gap  showed  an 
acre  or  so  of  Bull's  Mead  —  a  great  deep 
meadow,  and  in  it  two  horses  beneath  a 
chestnut    tree,    their    long    tails    a-swish, 
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sleepily  nosing  each  other  to  rout  the  flies  ; 
while  in  the  distance  the  haze  of  heat  hung 
like  a  film  over  the  rolling  hills.  Close  at 
hand  echoed  the  soft  impertinence  of  a 
cuckoo,  and  two  fat  wood-pigeons  waddled 
about  the  lawn,  picking  and  stealing  as  they 
went.  The  sky  was  cloudless,  and  there 
wras  not  a  breath  of  wind. 

The  stable  clock  chimed  the  half -hour. 

My  sister  returned  to  the  attack. 

"  Are  you  coming,  Boy  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  I.     "  I  am." 

Berry  sat  up  and  stared  at  me. 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  he  said.  "  There's  a 
service  this  morning.  Besides,  they've 
changed  the  lock  of  the  poor-box." 

"  I  want  to  watch  the  Vicar's  face  when 
he  sees  you,"  said  I. 

"  It  will  be  a  bit  of  a  shock,"  said  Jonah, 
looking  up  from  the  paper.  "  Is  his  heart 
all  right  ?  " 

"  Rotten,"  said  Daphne.  "  But  that 
doesn't  matter.  I  sent  him  a  note  to  warn 
him  yesterday." 

"  What  did  you  say  ?  "  demanded  her 
husband. 

"  I  said,  '  We're  back  at  last,  and  —  don't 
faint—- -we9 re  all  coming  to  Church  to-morrow, 
and  you've  got  to  come  back  to  lunch'  And 
now,  for  goodness'  sake,  go  and  change." 

"  But  we  shall  perspire/'  said  Berry. 
"  Profusely.  To  walk  half  a  mile  in  this 
sun  is  simply  asking  for  it.     Besides " 

"  What's  the  car  done  ?  "  said  Jonah. 
"  I'm  going,  and  I  can't  hurry  with  this." 
He  tapped  his  short  leg  affectionately. 
"  We  needn't  take  Fitch,  Boy  or  I  can 
drive." 

"  Bight  oh,"  said  my  sister,  rising.  "  Is 
ten-minutes-to  early  enough  ?  " 

Jonah  nodded. 
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"  This/'  said  Berry,  "  is  a  conspiracy  for 
which  you  will  all  pay.  Literally.  I  shall 
take  the  plate  round,  and  from  you  four  I 
shall  accept  nothing  but  paper.  Possiblv 
I  shall— " 

Here  the  girls  fell  upon  him  and  bore  him 
protesting  into  the  house  and  out  of  earshot. 

"  Who's  going  to  look  after  the  car  while 
we're  in  church  ?  "  said  I. 

"  There's  sure  to  be  somebody  ready  to 
earn  a  couple  of  bob,"  said  Jonah.  "  Besides, 
we  can  always  disconnect  the  north-east 
trunnion,  or  jack  her  up  and  put  the  wheels 
in  the  vestry  or  something." 

"  All  right.  Only  we  don't  want  her 
pinched."  With  a  yawn  I  rose  to  my  feet. 
"  And  now  I  suppose  I'd  better  go  and 
turn  her  out." 

"  Eight  oh,"  said  Jonah,  picking  up  his 
paper  again. 

I  strolled  into  the  house. 

We  were  proud  of  the  car.  She  was  a 
1914  Eolls,  and  we  had  bought  her  at  a 
long  price  less  than  a  week  ago.  Fresh  from 
the  coach-builder's,  her  touring  body  was 
painted  silver-grey,  while  her  bonnet  was 
of  polished  aluminium.  Fitted  with  every 
conceivable  accessory,  she  was  very  good- 
looking,  charming  alike  to  ride  or  drive, 
and  she  went  like  the  wind.  In  a  word, 
she  did  as  handsome  as  she  was. 

It  was  eight  minutes  to  eleven  as  we  slid 
past  the  lodge  and  on  to  the  Bilberry  road. 

Before  we  had  covered  two  furlongs,  we 
swung  round  a  corner  to  see  a  smart  two- 
seater  at  rest  by  the  dusty  hedgerow,  and  a 
slight  dark  girl  in  fresh  blue  and  white 
standing  with  one  foot  on  the  step,  wiping 
her  dainty  fingers  on  a  handful  of  cotton- 
waste. 

"Agatha!"  cried  Daphne  and  Jill. 
*'  Stop,  Boy,  stop  !  " 

Obediently  I  slowed  to  a  standstill,  as 
my  lady  came  running  after  us. 

"  You  might  have  told  me,"  she  panted. 
"  I  never  knew  you  were  back.  And  I  am 
so  glad." 

"  We  only  arrived  on  Friday,  dear,"  said 
Daphne,  and  introduced  Berry  and  me. 
Jonah,  it  appeared,  had  met  Miss  Deriot  at 
tennis  in  1914. 

"  But  you  had  your  hair  down  then,"  he 
said  gravely. 

"  It's  a  wonder  I  haven't  got  it  down 
now,"  said  Miss  Deriot.  "  Why  didn't  you 
come  along  ten  minutes  earlier  ?  Then  you 
could  have  changed  my  tyre." 

"  And  why  are  you  driving  away  from 
church  ?  "  said  Jill. 


"  One  of  the  colts  has  sprained  his 
shoulder,  and  we're  out  of  embrocation  ; 
so  I'm  going  to  get  some  from  Brooch." 

*£  I'll  come  with  you,"  said  Berry  eagerly, 
preparing  to  leave  the  car.  "  I  don't  like 
to  think  of  you " 

"  Nonsense,"  said  Daphne,  detaining  him. 

"  But  supposing  she  has  another 
puncture  ?  " 

i(  Yes,  I  can  see  you  mending  it  on  a  day 
like  this." 

'*'  It's  very  kind  of  you,"  said  Miss  Deriot, 
with  a  puzzled  smile. 

"  Don't  thank  the  fool,"  said  my  sister. 
c;  If  I  thought  he'd  be  the  slightest  use  to 
you,  I'd  send  him  ;  but  he  only  wants  an 
excuse  to  get  out  of  going  to  church." 

"  Poor  jade,"  said  her  husband.  "  I  am 
a  knight,  a  simple  starlit  knight,  a  Quixote 
of   to-day.     Your  brutish  instincts " 

"  Carry  on,  Boy,"  said  Daphne.  I  let  in 
the  clutch.  *'  And  come  over  this  after- 
noon, Agatha,  and  we'll  tell  you  all  about 
everything." 

"  Yes,  do,"  cried  Jill. 

"  All  right,"  said  Miss  Deriot.  "So 
long." 

Three  minutes  later  I  was  berthing  the 
car  close  to  the  lich-gate  in  the  shade  of 
sweet-smelling  limes,  that  made  a  trembling 
screen  of  foliage  within  the  churchyard  wall. 

As  luck  would  have  it,  Will  Noggin,  once 
a  groom  in  our  service  and  now  a  trooper 
of  the  Dragoon  Guards,  was  leaning  lazily 
against  the  grey  wall,  taking  his  ease.  As 
we  drew  abreast  of  him,  he  stood  to  attention 
and  saluted,  a  pleased  grin  of  recognition 
lighting  his  healthy  face.  We  greeted  him 
gladly. 

"  Glad  to  see  you're  all  right,  Will,"  said 
Jill. 

"  Thank  you,  miss." 

"  Aren't  yon  going  to  church  ?  "  said 
Daphne. 

'  Not  to-day,  m'm.  I'm  on  leave,  and 
I've  'ad  my  share  o'  church  parades  i'  the 
last  four  years,  m'm." 

We  all  laughed. 

"  Well,  if  you're  not  going,"  said  I,  "we 
want  someone  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  car." 

"  I'll  do  it  gladly,  sir." 

"  Bight  oh !  She's  a  pretty  piece  of 
goods,  isn't  she  ?  " 

"  She  is  that,  sir,"  said  Will,  visibly 
impressed. 

As  I  followed  the  others  into  the  porch, 
I  glanced  back  to  see  our  sentinel  walking 
about  his  charge,  bending  an  appreciative 
gaze  upon  her  points. 
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They  were  singing  the  Venite. 

On  the  ledge  of  our  old  pew  lay  a  note 
addressed7  to  "  Major  Pleydell "  in  the 
Vicar's  handwriting.  When  Berry  had 
read  it,  he  passed  it  to  Daphne,  and  I  was 
able  to  read  it  over  her  shoulder. 

Dear  Major, 

Sometimes  in  the  old  days  you  used  to  read 
the  Lessons.  I  think  we  should  all  like  it  if 
you  would  do  so  to-day  :  but  don't,  if  you 
don't  want  to.       Yours  very  sincerely, 

John  Bagot. 

In  a  postscript  the  writer  named  the 
appointed  passages  of  Holy  Writ. 

So  soon  as  the  first  Psalm  had  started, 
Berry  stepped  to  the  lectern,  found  his 
places  and  cast  his  eye  over  the  text. 
Before  the  second  Psalm  was  finished,  he 
was  once  more  in  his  place. 

Doors  and  windows  were  open  as  wide  as 
they  could  be  set,  and  the  little  church  was 
flooded  with  light  and  fresh  warm  air,  that 
coaxed  the  edge  from  the  chill  of  thick 
stone  walls  and  pillars,  and  made  the  frozen 
pavements  cool  and  refreshing.  Mustiness 
was  clean  gone,  swept  from  her  frequent 
haunts  by  the  sweet  breath  of  Nature. 
The  "  dim,  religious  light "  of  Milton's 
ordering  was  this  day  displaced  by  Summer's 
honest  smile,  simpler  maybe,  but  no  less 
reverent.  And,  when  the  singing  was  stilled, 
you  overheard  the  ceaseless  sleepy  murmur 
of  that  country  choir  of  birds  and  beasts 
and  insects  that  keeps  its  rare  contented 
symphony  for  summer  days  in  which  you 
can  find  no  fault. 

My  impious  eye  wandered  affectionately 
over  familiar  friends — the  old  oak  pews, 
almost  chin-high,  the  Spanish  organ,  the 
reluctant  gift  of  a  proud  galleon  wrecked 
on  the  snarling  coast  ten  miles  away,  the 
old  "  three-decker  "  with  its  dull  crimson 
cushions  and  the  fringed  cloths  that  hung 
so  stiffly.  A  shaft  of  sunlight  beat  full  on 
an  old  black  hatchment,  making  known  the 
faded  quarterings,  while,  underneath,  a 
slender  panel  of  brass,  but  two  years  old, 
showed  that  the  teaching  of  its  grim  forbear 
had  not  been  vain. 

For  so  fair  a  morning,  Bilberry  village 
had  done  well.  The  church  was  two-thirds 
full,  and,  though  there  were  many  strange 
faces,  it  was  pleasant  here  and  there  to 
recognise  one  we  had  known  in  the  old  days, 
and  to  learn  from  an  involuntary  smile 
that  we  had  not  been  forgotten. 

It  was  just  after  the  beginning  of  the 
Second  Lesson  that  a  faint  familiar  sound 


fell  of  a  sudden  upon  our  ears.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  purr  of  our  Rolls-Royce. 
For  a  second  the  girls  and  Jonah  and  I 
stared  at  one  another,  panic-stricken.  Then 
with  one  impulse  we  all  started  instinctively 
to  our  feet.    As  I  left  the  pew,  I   heard 

Daphne  whisper,  "  H  'sh !   We  can't  all , " 

and  she  and  Jonah  and  Jill  sank  back 
twittering.  Berry's  eyes  met  mine  for  an 
instant  as  I  stepped  into  the  aisle.  They 
spoke  volumes,  but  to  his  eternal  credit  his 
voice  never  faltered. 

I  almost  r.an  to  the  porch,  and  I  reached 
the  lich-gate  to  see  our  beautiful  car,  piloted 
by  a  man  in  a  grey  hat,  scudding  up  the 
straight  white  road,  while  in  her  wake  tore 
a  gesticulating  trooper,  shouting  impotently, 
ridiculously  outdistanced.  Even  as  I 
watched,  the  car  flashed  round  a  bend  and 
disappeared. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  still  in  the  middle 
of  the  road,  stupefied.  Then  I  heard  a  horn 
sounded  behind  me,  and  I  mechanically 
stepped  to  one  side.  Fifty  yards  away  was 
the  two-seater  we  had  encountered  on  our 
way  to  church. 

Frantically  I  signalled  to  the  girl  at  the 
wheel.  As  I  did  so,  a  burst  of  music  signified 
that  the  Second  Lesson  had  come  to  an  end. 

'*'  Whatever 's  the  matter  ?  "  cried  Miss 
Deriot,  as  she  pulled  up. 

"  Somebody's  pinched  the  Rolls.  Will 
you " 

"  Of  course.  Get  in.  Which  way  did 
they  go  ?  " 

"  Straight  ahead,"  said  I,  opening  the 
door. 

We  were  well  under  way  before  I  had 
taken  my  seat.  As  we  came  to  the  bend 
I  threw  a  glance  over  my  shoulder,  to  see 
four  figures  that  I  knew  standing  without 
the  lich-gate.  They  appeared  to  be  arguing 
As  we  turned  the  corner  a  stentorian  voice 
yelled — 

"  The  Bloodstock  road,  sir  !  I  can  see 
their  blinkin'  dust." 

Perched  on  one  of  the  lower  branches  of 
a  wayside  oak,  Will  Noggin  was  pointing  a 
shaking  finger  in  the  direction  he  named, 
***** 

We  were  less  than  three  miles  from  Blood- 
stock when  the  off  hind  tyre  burst.  Miss 
Deriot  brought  the  car  to  the  side  of  the  road 
and  stopped  in  the  shadow  of  an  old  barn. 

"  That,"  she  said,  "has  just  done  it," 

I  opened  the  door  and  stepped  down  into 
the  road. 

"  It  means  a  delay  when  we  least  want 
it,"  said  I  ruefully. 
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"  Worse.  I've  had  one  burst  already, 
and  I  only  brought  one  spare  wheel." 

I  whistled. 

"  Then  we  are  indeed  done."  said  I. 
"  I'm  awfully  sorry.  Heaven  knows  how 
far  you  are  from  your  home.  This  comes  of 
helping  a  comparative  stranger.  Let  it  be 
a  lesson  to  you." 

My  companion  smiled. 

"  I  don't  mind  for  myself,"  she  said,  "  but 
what  about  your  car  ?  " 

I  spread  out  my  hands. 

"  Reason  dictates  that  I  should  foot-slog 
it  to  Bloodstock  and  try  and  get  the  police 
moving ;   but  I  can't  lexve  you  here." 


"  The  theft  ?  I  can't  imagine.  We  left 
that  fool  who  yelled  at  us,  in  charge.  I 
suppose  he  left  her  to  get  a  drink  or  some- 
thing. This  is  only  the  fourth  time  we've 
had  her  out,"  I  added  gloomily. 

"  Oh,  I  say  !  Never  mind.  You're  bound 
to  get  her  again.  Look  at  that  meadow- 
sweet. Isn't  it  lovely  ?  I  wish  I  could 
paint.     Can  you  ?  " 

"  I  painted  a  key-cupboard  once.  It  was 
hun$,  too.     Outside  the  stillroom." 

"  Pity  you  didn't  keep  it  up,"  said  Miss 
Deriot.  "  It's  a  shame  to  waste  talent  like 
that.  Isn't  it  just  broiling  ?  I  should  love 
a  bathe  now." 


"  Agatha,  kneeling  on  the  seat  by  my  side,  kept  me  informed  of  their  movements." 


;e  You  can  easily,  but  you're  not  going 
to.  I  don't  want  to  sit  here  for  the  rest 
of  the  day."  She  pointed  to  the  barn. 
"  Help  me  to  get  her  in  here,  and  then  we'll 
push  off  to  JBloodstock  together." 

A  hurried  reconnaissance  led  to  the  dis- 
covery of  a  little  farmhouse,  and  two 
minutes  later  I  was  making  urgent  repre- 
sentations to  the  owner  of  the  barn.  To 
our  relief  the  latter  proved  sympathetic 
and  obliging,  and  before  we  again  took  to 
the  road  the  two-seater  was  safely  under 
lock  and  key. 

"  And  now/'  said  Miss  Deriot,  "  how  did 
it  happen  ?  " 


';  I  hope  you  don't  wear  stockings  in  the 
water,"  said  I. 

Miss  Deriot  glanced  at  her  white  ankles. 

"  Is  that  a  reflection  ?  "  she  demanded. 

I  shook  my  head. 

'"  By  no  manner  of  means.  But  there's 
a  place  for  everything,  isn't  there  ?  I 
mean " 

We  both  laughed. 

"  That's  better,"  said  my  companion. 
"  I  couldn't  bear  to  see  you  so  woiried  this 
beautiful  morning." 

"  My  dear,"  said  I,  "  you've  a  nice  kind 
heart,  and  I  thank  you." 

"  Don't  mention  it,"  said  Miss  Deriot, 
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From  tne  crown  of  her  broad-brimmed 
hat  to  the  soles  of  her  buckskin  shoes  she 
was  the  pink  of  daintiness.  Health  was 
springing  in  her  fresh  cheeks,  eagerness 
danced  in  her  eyes,  energy  leapt  from  her 
carriage.  Had  she  been  haughty,  you 
would  have  labelled  her  "  Diana,"  and  have 
done  with  it ;  but  her  eyes  were  gentle, 
and  there  was  a  tenderness  about  her  small 
mouth  that  must  have  pardoned  Actaeon. 
A  plain  gold  wrist-watch  on  a  black  silk 
strap  was  all  her  jewellery. 

"  We'd  better  strike  across  the  next 
field,"  said  Miss  Deriot.  "  There's  a  path 
that'll  bring  us  out  opposite  '  The  Thatcher.' 
It'll  save  us  about  five  minutes." 

"  You  might  have  been  born  here,"  said  I. 

"  I  was,"  said  Agatha.  She  nodded 
towards  a  beech  wood  that  stood  a  furlong 
away.  "  The  trees  hide  the  house.  But 
we  left  when  I  was  seven,  and  only  came 
back  to  the  County  five  years  ago.  And 
here's  our  field." 

The  five-barred  gate  was  padlocked.  I 
looked  at  my  companion. 

"  Shall  I  get  over,  advance  ten  paces,  and 
gaze  into  the  middle  distance  ?  .  pr  aren't 
you  that  sort  ?  "  -iV 

Miss  Deriot  flung  back  her  head  and 
laughed. 

"I'd  rather  you  gave  me  a  leg  up,"  she 
said. 

With  a  hand  on  my  shoulder  and  a  foot 
in  my  hand,  she  was  up  and  over  in  an 
instant.     I  vaulted  after  her. 

"  You  know,"  I  said,  "  we  ought  to 
perform,  you  and  I.  With  a  painter's 
ladder,  a  slack  wire,  and  a  little  practice,  we 
should  do  wonders.  On  non-matinee  days 
I  might  even  lift  you  with  my  teeth.  That 
always  goes  well,  and  no  one  would  know 
you  were  as  light  as  a  rose-leaf." 

"  Seven  stone  three  in  the  bathroom," 
said  Agatha.  "  Without  stockings.  Some 
rose-leaf." 

We  were  going  uphill.  The  meadow 
through  which  we  were  passing  sloped  to 
an  oaken  fence,  stoutly  constructed  to  save 
the  cattle  from  a  perilous  fall.  For  on  its 
farther  side  the  ground  fell  away  sheer, 
so  that  at  this  point  a  bluff  formed  one 
high  wall  of  the  sunken  road  for  which  we 
were  making.  "  The  Thatcher,"  I  remem- 
bered, stood  immediately  opposite  to  the 
rough  grass- grown  steps,  hewn  years  ago 
for  the  convenience  of  such  passengers  as 
we.  There  was  a  stile  set  in  the  fence,  and 
as  I  swung  myself  over  I  glanced  down  past 
the  edge  of  the  bluff  and  into  the  road  below. 


In  the  little  curved  space  that  fronted 
the  inn  the  Rolls  was  standing  silent  and 
unoccupied. 

I  must  have  exclaimed,  for  Agatha  was 
over  the  stile  in  an  instant,  and  asking  me 
what  was  the  matter.  Then  she  saw,  and 
the  words  died  on  her  lips.  Together  we 
stood  spell-bound. 

The  door  of  the  inn  was  shut,  and  there 
was  no  one  in  sight. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  dart  down  the 
steps,  beat  upon  the  door  of  the  tavern,  and 
confront  the  thief.  But  valour  yielded  to 
discretion.  The  great  thing  was  to  recover 
the  car.  I  had  but  a  slip  of  a  girl  with  me, 
the  spot  was  a  lonely  one,  and  it  was  more 
than  likely  that  the  highwayman  was  not 
working  alone.  Besides,  Agatha  must  not 
be  involved  in  any  violence. 

I  turned  to  my  lady. 

"  You  stay  here.  I'm  going  to  take  her 
and  drive  straight  to  the  police-station.  I'll 
pick  up  some  police  and  come  back  just  as 
quickly  as  ever  I  can." 

Miss  Deriot  shook  her  pretty  head. 

'"  I'm  coming  with  you,"  she  said.  "  Carry 
on." 

"  But,  my  dear  " 

"I  often  wish  I  wasn't  so  obstinate." 
She  spoke  meditatively.  "  But  we're  all 
like  that.  Mules  aren't  in  it  with  the 
Deriots,"  she  added,  with  a  dazzling  smile. 

"Neither,  apparently,  are  cucumbers," 
said  I,  and  with  that  I  began  to  descend 
the  rough  stairs,  stepping  as  delicately  as 
I  could. 

Half-way  down  I  turned  to  look  at  my 
companion,  and  at  that  moment  the  step 
upon  which  I  was  standing  gave  way.  The 
scrambling  sounds  which  proclaimed  my 
fall,  were  followed  by  the  rasping  protest  of 
yielding  cloth,  and  I  came  to  rest  six  feet 
from  the  road  at  the  expense  of  a  pre- War 
coat,  which  had  caught  the  corner  of  one 
of  the  unplaned  risers.  All  had  been  so 
still,  that  in  that  hollow  place  the  noise 
could  not  have  failed  to  attract  the  attention 
of  anyone  who  was  within  earshot,  and  I  lay 
for  a  moment  where  I  had  fallen,  straining 
my  ears  for  the  sound  of  footsteps  or 
voices. 

"  Are  you  all  right  ?  "  whispered  a  soft 
voice  above  me. 

I  turned  my  head  and  nodded.  Miss 
Deriot,  standing  with  clasped  hands,  heaved 
a  sigh  of  relief  and  prepared  to  continue  her 
descent. 

Gingerly  I  stepped  down  into  the  sandy 
road  and  started  to  cross  it  a-tiptoe, 
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Facing  towards  Bloodstock,  the  car 
presented  her  off  side  to  us 

With  the  utmost  caution  I  proceeded  to 
negotiate  the  two  spare  wheels  and  clamber 
into  the  driver's  seat.  As  I  sat  down,  Miss 
Deriot  slipped  in  front  of  the  bonnet  and 
round  to  the  near  side.  She  was  opening  the 
high  side -door  and  my  foot  was  on  the  self- 
starter,  when  I  heard  the  murmur  of  voices. 

We  were  not  a  second  too  soon. 

The  moment  I  had  started  the  engine, 
there  was  a  cry,  followed  by  the  clattering 
of  heavy  shoes  upon  cobbles,  and  as :  the 
car  slid  into  the  road,  a  man  in  a  grey  hat 
came  tearing  out  of  the  inn's  courtyard, 
waving  his  arms  and  yelling  like  one 
possessed.  Hard  on  his  heels  came  pound- 
ing his  supporters,  three  of  them,  all 
bellowing  like  bulls. 

So  much  I  saw  for  myself.  Agatha, 
kneeling  on  the  seat  by  my  side,  kept  me 
informed  of  their  movements  till  we  swept 
out  of  sight. 

"  He's  simply  dancing.  The  one  in  the 
grey  hat,  I  mean.  Now  he's  shaking  his 
fist  at  us.  Oh,  he's  mad.  He's  thrown  his 
hat  on  the  ground.  0-o-oh,  Boy,  he's  trying 
to  kick  one  of  the  others.  Oh.  I  wish  you 
could  see.  .  .  ."  The  merry  voice  dissolved 
into  peals  of  laughter. 

Then  the  road  curled,  and  Agatha  turned 
left  about  and  settled  herself  by  my  side. 

"  How  did  you  know  my  Christian 
name  ?  "  I  demanded. 

"''  Your  sister  used  it  this  morning.  You 
see,  I've  forgotten  your  other,  and  I  can't 
keep  on  saying  fi  you.'  But  I  won't  do  it 
again." 

"  Please,  Agatha." 

"  Deriot.     One   '  r.'     I  say,   you've  torn 
your  coat  properly." 
'  "c  It  feels  as  if  it  was  in  two  pieces,"  said  I. 

"  If  it  wasn't  for  the  collar,  it  would  be," 
said  Agatha.  "  Never  mind.  Bare  backs 
are  still  fashionable.  And  what's  a  torn 
coat  when  you've  got  the  car  again  ?  " 

"  You're  right,"  I  agreed.  "  You'd  hardly 
believe  it,"  I  added,  "  but  I  can  tell  from 
the  feel  of  her  that  some  stranger's  been 
driving." 

"  I  can  believe  it.  After  all,  a  car's  just 
like  a  horse." 

As  she  spoke,  we  sped  into  the  market 
square  of  Bloodstock.  The  police  station 
stood  in  Love  Lane,  a  couple  of  streets 
away. 

Here  a  disappointment  was  in  store. 
The  sole  representative  of  the  Law  was  a 
station  sergeant  in  his  shirt-sleeves   and    a 


state  of  profuse  perspiration.  Between  his 
lips  was  a  penholder,  and  he  held  a  telephone 
receiver  to  his  left  ear,  In  an  adjoining 
room  the  bell  of  another  telephone  was 
ringing  violently  in  long  regular  spasms, 
while,  somewhere  quite  close,  a  dog  was 
giving  ceaseless  vent  to  those  short  sharp 
barks  which  denote  impatience  of  detention. 

A  sudden  elevation  of  the  sergeant's 
eyebrows  invited  me  to  state  my  business, 
but  before  I  had  spoken  two  sentences  he 
shifted  the  penholder  from  his  mouth  and 
shook  his  head. 

"  'Fraid  I  can't  'elp  you  at  the  moment, 
sir.  That's  the  third  car  what's  been  stole 
in  this  distric'  this  mornin'.  There's  a  'ole 
gang  of  'em  about.  Everyone  excep'  me's 
out  after  'em  now.  'Eaven  knows  when 
they'll  come  in.  An'  there's  that  other 
telephone  goin'  like  mad,  an'  the  Chief 
Constable's  lef  his  bull-da wg  tied  up  there, 
an'  'e  won't  let  me  within  six  foot  of  it."  He 
turned  to  blare  into  the  mouthpiece. 
'*  'Ullo  !  'Oo  are  you  ?  'Oo  are  you  ? 
Wot !  Oh,  I  can't  bear  it.  'Ere,  for 
'Eaven's  sake,  'old  the  line."  He  set  down 
the  receiver,  shook  the  sweat  out  of  his 
eyes,  and  sank  on  to  a  stool.  ''  Another 
blinkin'  car  gone,"  he  said  hoarsely.  ;i  I 
dun.no  wot's  the  matter  with  the  world.  I 
wish  I  was  back  in  France." 

Love  Lane  was  a  narrow  street,  so  I  did 
not  attempt  to  turn  the  car,  but  drove  on 
and  presently  out  of  the  town  by  back  streets 
on  to  the  Bilberry  road. 

It  would  have  been  better  if  I  had  tele- 
phoned to  White  Ladies  before  leaving 
Bloodstock,  to  announce  my  recovery  of 
the  car  ;  but  I  was  expecting  to  be  back 
there  so  soon  that  it  seemed  unnecessary. 

Indeed,  it  was  only  when  we  were  once 
more  under  way  that  I  thought  of  the 
colt  and  the  embrocation,  to  say  nothing  of 
my  lady's  two-seater,  now  standing  helpless 
in  the  gloom  of  the  wayside  barn. 

"  I  tell  you  what,"  said  I.  "  We'll  drive 
to  the  barn  and  pick  up  the  lotion,  and  then 
I'll  take  you  home.  Then  I  can  run  your 
chauffeur  back  to  the  barn  with  a  spare 
cover,  drop  him  there,  and  push  off  to 
White  Ladies." 

"  I  can  improve  on  that,"  said  Agatha, 
with  a  glance  at  her  wrist.  "  It'll  be  past 
one  by  the  time  we  get  home,  so  you  must 
stay  to  lunch.  You  can  telephone  to  White 
Ladies  from  there.  And  afterwards  I'll  go 
back  with  you — I  was  to  come  over  this 
afternoon, .  wasn't  I  ? — and  we  can  drop  the 
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chauffeur  at  the  barn  on  the  way.  And  he 
can  come  for  me  in  the  evening." 

Agatha  was  living  at  Broadacre,  a  fine 
old  place  on  the  edge  of  the  forest  itself, 
and  thither  we  came  without  incident,  just 
as  an  old-fashioned  gong  was  summoning 
the  household  to  meat. 

Admiral  and  Mrs.  Deriot  were  kindness 
itself.  First  I  was  given  a  long,  cold, 
grateful  drink.  Then  the  old  sailor  led  me 
to  his  own  chamber  and  ministered  person- 
ally to  my  wants.  My  coat  was  given  to  a 
maid  to  be  roughly  stitched,  and  when  I 
appeared  at  luncheon  it  was  in  a  jacket 
belonging  to  my  host.  Our  story  was  told 
and  retold,  the  lawlessness  of  the  year  of 
Grace  1919  was  bewailed,  and  a  violent 
denunciation  of  motor-thieves  was  succeeded 
by  a  bitter  proscription  of  the  County  Police. 

In  the  midst  of  my  entertainment  I 
remembered  that  I  had  not  telephoned  to 
White  Ladies,  but  the  servant  sent  to  make 
the  connection  was  informed  by  the 
Exchange  that  the  line  was  out  of  order. 

"  I   expect  it's  fused,"   said   I.     "  With 

Berry  at  one  end  and  that  station  sergeant 

at  the   other,   the   strain   must   have   been 

fearful." 

*  *  %  *  * 

It  was  half-past  two  before  we  were  once 
more  in  the  car.  On  the  back  seat  sat  the 
Deriots'  chauffeur,  holding  a  spare  wheel 
between  his  knees. 

It  did  not  take  us  long  to  reach  the  barn, 
and,  so  soon  as  we  had  once  more  unearthed 
the  farmer,  authorised  him  to  suffer  the 
chauffeur  to  remove  the  two-seater,  and 
discharged  our  debt  for  "  accommodation," 
I  turned  the  Bolls  round  and  headed  for 
White  Ladies.    J" 

"  She's  certainly  a  beautiful  cat,"  said 
Agatha,  as  the  Rolls  sailed  up  a  treacher- 
ously steep  gradient  on  top.  "  It's  like 
being  in  a  lift." 

"  And,  but  for  you,  we  might  never  have 
seen  her  again.  Shall  I  give  you  a  stamp 
album,  or  would  you  like  to  drive  ?  " 

"  D'you  really  mean  that  ?  "  said  Miss 
Deriot. 

I  shot  her  a  glance.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  eagerness  of  her  parted  lips  and 
the  sparkle  of  her  gay  brown  eyes.  By 
way  of  replying  I  brought  the  car  to  a 
standstill.  A  moment  later  we  had  changed 
places. 

"  It's  awfully  kind  of  you,"  said  Agatha 
delightedly,  as  she  let  in  the  clutch.  "  I've 
always  wanted  to  drive  a  Rolls.  I  hope  I 
shan't  hurt  her." 


"  You'll  do  her  good,"  said  I.  "  I  watched 
you  in  the  two-seater.  You've  got  beautiful 
hands." 

"  Thank  you,  Boy." 

"  Now  you  shall  have  a  stamp  album  as 
well.  Go  carefully  here.  There  used  to  be 
a  wasps'  nest  in  that  bank,  but  it's  closed 
now,  same  as  the  German  banks.  What  a 
war !" 

"  But  I  don't  collect  stamps." 

"  Then  she  shall  have  a  dog.  What  about 
a  Sealyham  to  sleep  on  your  bed  and  bite 
the  postman  ?  " 

"I'd  love  one,"  said  Agatha. 

"  And  you'll  sit  up  in  bed  in  the  morning, 
with  your  hair  all  about  your  eyes,  and  smile 
at  him,  and  he'll  growl  back  at  you — I  can 
just  see  you." 

"  Thanks  awfully.  But  you're  wrong 
about  my  hair." 

"Is  it  never  unruly  ?  " 

"  Only  by  day.  I  wish  to  goodness  I 
could  wear  it  down." 

"So  do  I.  Then  we  could  all  sit  on  it 
when  the  grass  was  wet.  At  the  moment 
there's  a  particularly  beautiful  tress  caress- 
ing your  left  shoulder.  And  I  think  you 
ought  to  know  that  the  wind  is  kissing  it 
quite  openly.  It's  all  very  embarrassing. 
I  hope  I  shan't  catch  it,"  I  added  cheerfully. 

Miss  Deriot  made  a  supreme  effort  to 
look  severe. 

"  If  you  do,"  she  said  uncertainly,  "  I 
shall  drive  straight  into  the  horse-pond." 

"  'Sh  ! "  said  I  reprovingly.  "  You  oughtn't 
to  jest  about  such  things.  You  might  catch 
it  yourself.  Easily."  Here  we  passed  the 
horse-pond.  "  You  know  you'll  never  be 
able  to  look  fierce  so  long  as  you  have  that 
dimple.  You'll  have  to  fill  it  up  or  some- 
thing. I  suppose  it's  full  of  dew  every 
morning  now." 

Without  a  word  Agatha  slowed  down, 
turned  up  a  by-road,  and  stopped.  Then  she 
proceeded  to  back  the  car. 

"  What  on  earth  is  she  doing  ?  "  said  I. 

She  turned  a  glowing  face  to  mine. 

"  Going  back  to  the  horse-pond,"  she 
flashed. 

I  laid  a  hand  on  her  arm  and  she  stopped. 

"  My  dear,  if  you  must  have  a  bath,  you 
shall  have  one  directly  you  get  to  White 
Ladies.  I'll  turn  on  the  water  for  you.  But 
let  me  beg  of  you " 

"  If  I  go  on,  will  you  promise  to  behave  ?  " 

"Faithfully." 

"  And  fold  your  arms  and  sit  like  a  groom 
all  the  way  ?  " 

"  I  suppose  you  couldn't  make  it  a  foot- 
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man.  Then  I  could  stand  on  the  petrol 
tank.     However,  as  it's  your  birthday " 

I  folded  my  arms  with  a  sigh.  Instantly 
Agatha  leaned  towards  me  with  a  dazzling 
smile. 

"  Good  Boy,"  she  said  in  a  caressing  tone. 
"  Now  he  shall  have  a  stamp  album." 

"  But  I  don't  collect  stamps." 

The  smile  deepened.  But  for  her  red 
mouth,  her  little  white  teeth  would  have  been 
the  prettiest  things  in  the  world. 

"Well,  I'd  thought  of  a  stamp  album," 
she  said  slowly.  "  However,  as  it's  your 
birthday " 

A  minute  later  we  were  back  in  the  main 

road. 

*       ^ -^v*  *  *  * 

By  my  direction  Miss  Deriot  drove  straight 
to  the  stables,  and  we  left  the  car  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  yard. 

As  we  walked  round  to  the  front  of  the 
house,  "  We  won't  tell  the  others  that  we've 
found  her  just  yet,"  said  I.  "  We'll  hear 
what  they've  got  to  say  first." 

"  Perhaps  they're  all  out  looking  for  her," 
said  Agatha. 

"  Not  all.  Daphne's  sure  to  be  here 
'somewhere." 

As  I  spoke  we  rounded  a  clump  of  laurels 
to  see  the  lady  in  question  comfortably 
ensconced  in  a  deck-chair  upon  the  lawn. 
By  her  side  was  Jill,  seated  upon  a  cushion, 
one  little  foot  tucked  under  her,  nursing  the 
other's  instep  with  her  slim  brown  hand. 
On  a  rug  at  her  feet  lay  Jonah,  his  chin 
propped  between  his  two  palms  and  a  {ripe 
in  his  mouth. 

All  three  were  gazing  contentedly  across 
the  grass  to  where  the  drive  swept  wide  to 
the  foot  of  the  broad  grey  steps.  There 
stood  a  handsome  Rolls-Royce,  the  facsimile 
of  the  one  from  which  ive  had  just  alighted. 

With  a  great  gasp  Agatha  stopped  dead, 
and  I  recoiled  as  from  a  spectre.  Instinc- 
tively we  clasped  one  another. 

"  It's  all  right,"  I  whispered.  "  I've  seen 
it  too.  It'll  go  away  in  a  moment.  Shows 
what  imagination  will  do." 

"  But — but  it's  real  !  "  cried  Agatha. 

"  Real  enough,  my  lady,"  said  Jonah's 
voice.  He  seemed  to  be  speaking  from  a 
great  distance.  "  And  I'll  bet  you  never 
expected  to  see  her  again  so  soon,"  he  added, 
looking  at  me  with  a  smile. 

"  To  tell  you  the  truth,"  said  I,  "  we 
didn't." 

As  in  a  dream  I  watched  a  dazed  and 
stammering  Agatha  made  welcome  and 
set  in  a  chair  by  my  sister's   side.     Some- 


body— Jill,  I  fancy — led  me  to  the  rug  and 
persuaded  me  to  sit  down.  Mechanically 
I  started  to  fumble  for  a  cigarette.  Then 
I  heard  Jonah  talking,  and  I  came  to  my 
senses. 

"  We  thought  you'd  be  surprised,"  he 
was  saying,  "  but  I  didn't  think  it'd  take 
you  like  this.  After  all,  there's  nothing 
uncanny  about  it." 

"  But  I  don't  understand " 

"  Listen.  Will  Noggin  was  sitting  in  the 
car  when  he  heard  a  crash,  and  there  was  a 
fellow  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  road,  about 
fifty  yards  away,  with  a  push-bike  beside 
him.  Naturally  Will  jumped  out  and  ran 
to  his  help.  The  man  seemed  to  be  having 
a  fit,  and  Will  was  just  loosening  his  collar, 
when  he  heard  the  engine  start  and  saw 
the  Rolls  moving.  He  left  the  chap  in  the 
road  and  ran  like  mad,  but  he  was  too  late. 
Nobody  ever  saw  the  fellow  with  the  push- 
bike  again.  Of  course  he  was  one  of  the 
gang,  and  his  fall  was  a  put-up  job  to  get 
Will  out  of  the  way.    Pretty  smart — what  % 

"  Well,  you  hadn't  been  gone  five  minutes 
when  Fitch  arrived  on  his  motor-bike. 
He'd  come  to  bring  us  a  can  of  petrol,  for 
after  we'd  left  he  remembered  the  tank  was 
almost  empty. 

"  That  gave  me  a  bit  of  hope.  If  they 
stuck  to  the  main  road,  you  were  pretty 
well  bound  to  catch  them,  for  Fitch  swore 
they'd  never  get  five  miles.  But  of  course 
they  might  turn  off.  So  I  thought  the  rest 
of  us  had  better  follow  and  search  the  by- 
roads for  all  we  were  worth.  So  I  sat  on 
Fitch's  carrier  with  the  can  under  one  arm. 
and  Daphne  commandeered  the  curate's 
push-bike  and  sent  Berry  after  us." 

"  Isn't  he  Ipack  yet  ?  "'  said  I,  looking 
round. 

"  Not  yet,"  said  Jonah,  with  a  grin. 

"  And  doesn't  he  know  she's  found  ?  " 

"  That  pleasure  is  still  awaiting  him. 
Well,  Fitch  was  right.  We  left  the  Blood- 
stock road  for  the  second  time  at  Dew 
Thicket,  and  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  there 
she  was,  dry  as  a  bone,  but  as  right  as 
rain." 

"  Abandoned  ?  " 

"  Apparently.  Anyway,  there  was  no  one 
in  sight.  I  sent  Fitch  after  you  and  drove 
her  home.  Fitch  had  a  burst  directly  he'd 
left  me,  and  had  to  walk  back  to  Bilberry." 

"  Is  that  all  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Well,  it's  enough,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Not  nearly,"  said  I,  rising  to  my  feet, 
"  Kindly  accompany  me  to  the  stables." 

"  What  d'you  mean.  Boy  ?  "  cried  Jill. 


1  All  three  were   gazing  contentedly  across  the   grass  to  where   the  driye   swept  wide  to  the  foot  of  the  broad 

grey  steps  .  .  ." 


"  'Sh  !  "  said  I.    "  Come  and  see." 

In  silence  I  led  the  way,  Agatha  treading 
solemnly  by  my  side.  As  we  turned  under 
the  archway  that  led  to  the  stable-yard— 

"  You  see,"  I  said  carelessly,  *  we,  too, 
have  met  with  some  success." 

The  Rolls  was  standing  where  I  had  left 
her,  waiting  to  be  backed  into  the  garage. 

My  sister  gave  a  cry  and  caught  at 
Jonah's  arm.  Jonah  started  violently  and 
smothered  an  exclamation.  Jill  put  one 
hand  to  her  eyes,  as  if  to  brush  away  a 
vision. 

There  was  a  long  silence. 

At  length  I  turned  to  Jonah. 

"  I  fear  that  you  were  hasty,  brother. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  you  that  you 
and  Fitch  have  spoiled  somepoor  car  owner's 
day.  Let  me  suggest  that  you  return  your 
ill-gotten  gains  to  the  foot  of  the  hill  beyond 
Pew  Thicket  without  delay.    As  a  matter  of 


fact,  I  know  the  police  are  very  concerned 
about  this  theft.  It  was  the  fourth  in  this 
district  this  morning." 

Fitch  came  forward,  touching  his  hat. 

"  It;s  a  mistake  anybody  might  make,  sir. 
They're  as  like  as  two  pins."  He  pointed 
to  the  car.    "  She's  the  spit  of  ours,  she  is." 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  said  I.  "  I  admit  they're 
exactly  alike,  but  that's  ours." 

Fitch  shook  his  head. 

"  Different  chassis  number,  sir,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  number- plates." 

I  stared  at  him.     Then — 

"  Nonsense."  I  said  sturdily. 

"  It's  a  fact,  sir.     The  one  in  the  front's 

ours.     I'm   afraid   you've   stole   somebody 

else's  car." 

-&  «•  #  *  * 

We  had  returned  to  the  front  of  the  house 
and  were  wondering  what  to  do,  when  our 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  sudden  out- 


"  With   a  great  gasp   Agatha   stopped  dead,  and  I   recoiled  as   from   a   spectre.     Instinctively  we   clasped  o 
another.     '  It's  all  right,' I  whispered.     'I've  seen  it  too.     It'll  go  away  in  a  moment.     Shows  what  imagiuati 
will  do.'     '  But — but  it's  real ! '  cried  Agatha." 


one 
igiuatiou 


burst  of  cries  and  the  noise  of  a  car's  tyres 
tearing  at  the  road.  This  lay  but  a  hundred 
odd  yards  away  on  the  farther  side  of  the 
brown  stream  by  which  the  lawn  was  edged. 
For  the  length  of  a  cricket  pitch  the  hedge- 
row   bounding    the    highway    was    visible 


from  where  we  stood,  and  as  this  was  not 
more  than  four  feet  high,  we  were  able  to 
observe  a  scene  which  was  clearly  but 
the  prologue  to  a  drama  in  which  we  were 
presently  to  appear. 

Under  the  explosive  directions  of  a  man 
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in  a  grey  hat,  who  was  standing  upright  and 
holding  on  to  the  wind-screen,  frantic 
efforts  were  being  made  to  turn  what  seemed 
to  be  a  small  touring  car.  Even  as  we  looked, 
a  savage  gesture  in  our  direction  suggested 
that  our  friend  was  identifying  the  Rolls 
by  our  side  as  stolen  property  for  the  benefit 
of  four  individuals  who  crouched  timorously 
behind  him.  To  my  consternation  I  ob- 
served that  these  were  no  less  than  an 
inspector  and  three  constables  of  the  County 
Police. 

The  next  minute  the  car  had  been  turned 
round  and  was  being  driven  rapidly  back 
to  our  lodge -gates. 

"  Leave  them  to  me,"  said  Jonah  quietly. 
"  Go  and  sit  down  on  the  lawn,  all  of  you. 
I'll  fix  them." 

-::-  *  *  *  » 

"  That's  the  fellow,"  said  Grey  Hat,  in  a 
shaking  voice,  "  and  that's  his  accomplice." 
He  pointed  a  fat  hand  at  myself  and  Agatha 
in  turn. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Jonah.  Grey 
Hat  turned  and  looked  him  up  and  down. 
"  Were  you  wanting  anything  ?  I  mean,  I 
live  here." 

"  I  don't  know  who  you  are,"  came  the 
reply.  "  But  that's  my  car,  and  those  are 
the  people  who  stole  it." 

"  One  thing  at  a  time.  My  name's 
Mansel." 

"  I'm  the  Chief  Constable  of  the  County." 

"  Good.  Now,  about  the  car.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  mine." 

"  Don't  try  and  bluff  me,  sir,"  roared  the 
other.  "  You  know  perfectly  well  that  that 
car  was  stolen  from  the  outskirts  of  Blood- 
stock only  a    few    hours  ago.     You're    a 

receiver,  sir,  a  common "     He  checked 

himself  with  an  effort.  "  Inspector  !  " 
The  officer  addressed  came  forward  and 
saluted.    "  Caution  the  three  of  them." 

"  Hadn't  you  better  identify  your  pro- 
perty first  ?  "  said  Jonah.  "  I  mean,  I 
don't  want  to  interfere,  but  if  it's  a  question 
of  our  arrest " 

The  inspector  hesitated,  and  the  Chief 
Constable's  face  took  on  a  darker  shade  of 
red.  He  was  a  coarse-looking  man,  gener- 
ously designed  and  expensively  over-dressed. 
For  a  moment  I  thought  he  was  going  to 
strike  Jonah.  Then  he  caught  a  heavy 
underlip  in  his  teeth,  turned  on  his  heel, 
and  strode  to  the  Rolls-Royce. 

He  cast  a  proprietor's  eye  over  her  points. 
Then  he  stepped  behind  her  as  though  to 
come  to  her  other  side.  The  next  second  he 
was  back  and  shaking  his  fist  in  Jonah's  face 


"  So  you've  had  the  infernal  audacity  to 
alter  the  number- plates,  have  you  ?  "  he 
yelled.  "  Thought  to  bluff  me,  I  suppose. 
You  impudent " 

"  One  moment,"  said  Jonah  steadily. 
"  Without  looking  at  the  dash,  tell  me  your 
chassis  number.  Your  chauffeur  should 
know  it." 

"  One  double  seven  eight,"  came  parrot  wise 
from  the  lips  of  the  gentleman  referred  to. 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Jonah. 

Grey  Hat  almost  ran  to  the  Rolls,  tore 
open  the  bonnet ,  and  stared  at  the  dash- 
stared  .... 

We  waited  in  a  silence  so  charged  with 
expectancy  as  to  be  almost  unbearable. 

At  last  the  Chief  Constable  straightened 
his  back.  His  eyes  were  bulging  and  his 
face  redder  than  ever.  Twice  he  essayed  to 
speak  without  success.     Then — 

"  I  said  it  was  my  car,"  said  Jonah 
placidly. 

For  a  moment  Grey  Hat  stood  glaring  at 
him.  Then,  muttering  something  about  "  a 
mistake,"  he  started  to  lurch  towards  the 
police  car.  As  the  officers  turned  shame- 
facedly to  follow  their  chief,  Jonah's  parade 
voice  rang  out. 

"  Stop  1 1  "  At  the  word  of  command, 
master  and  men  alike  stood  still  where  they 
were.  "  My  friends  and  I  have  been  openly 
accused  of  felony  and  threatened  with 
arrest." 

The  Chief  Constable  swallowed  before 
replying. 

"  I  was  mistaken,"  he  said  thickly.  "  I 
— I  apologise." 

"•You  mean  to  say  you  believed  that  to 
be  your  car  %  " 

"  I  did." 

"  Why  %  " 

"  It's  exactly  like  it." 

"  There  must  be  some  difference. " 

"  There's  no  difference  at  all.  If  mine 
were  here,  I'd  defy  you  to  tell  them  apart." 

"  Do  you  seriously  suggest  that  I  shouldn't 
know  my  own  car  ?  " 

"  I  do." 

"  And  that  such  a  mistake  on  my  part 
would  be  excusable  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Jonah.  "  That 
excusable  mistake  was  made  this  morning. 
My  car  was  stolen  and  sought  for.  Your 
car  was  found.  If  you  will  accompany 
me  to  the  stables,  I  shall  be  happy  to  restore 
it  to  you  at  once." 

Grey  Hat  started  forward,  his  face  trans- 
figured with  excitement  and  relief. 
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"  You  mean  to  say "  he  began. 

"  Come,  sir,"  said  Jonah  icily.  "  I  feel 
sure  that  the  ladies  will  excuse  your  with- 
drawal." 

***** 

It  was  half  an  hour  later,  just  when  we 
were  finishing  tea,  that  a  cry  from  Jill 
made  us  all  turn  to  follow  her  gaze  down 
the  curling  drive. 

Twenty  paces  away  was  Berry,  plodding 
slowly  in  our  direction,  wheeling  a  tired- 
looking  bicycle.  His  clothes  were  thick 
with  dust,  his  collar  was  like  a  piece  of 
wet  rag,  and  on  his  face  there  was  a  look 
of  utter  and  profound  resignation. 

As  we  started  to  our  feet — 

"  Don't  touch  me,"  he  said.  "  I'm 
leading  in  the  Marathon  race.  The  con- 
ditions are  fearful.  Competitors  are  re- 
quired not  only  to  walk,  but  at  the  same 
time  to  propel  a  bicycle,  the  hind  tyre  of 
which  must  be  deflated.  You're  only 
allowed  five  falls,  and  I've  used  four  of 
them."  With  a  final  effort  he  reached  the 
edge  of  the  lawn  and  laid  the  bicycle  gently 
on  its  side.  "  '  How  we  brought  the  good 
news  from  Aix  to  Ghent,'  "  he  continued. 
"  Yes,  I  see  the  car,  but  I'm  not  interested. 
During  the  last  five  hours  my  life  has  been 
so  crowded  with  incident  that  there  is  no 
room  for  anything  else.  Isn't  there  a  cycling 
club  about  here  I  can  join  ?  I've  always 
fancied  a  grey  sweater." 

"  Did  I  hear  you  say  that  you  had  fallen, 
brother  ?  "  said  I. 

"  You  did.  Four  times  were  these  noble 
limbs  prostrated  in  the  dust.  The  first 
time  was  when  the  handle-bars  came  off. 
Oh,  it's  a  beautiful  machine."  Solemnly 
he  waited  for  the  laughter  to  subside. 
"  But  she  doesn't  turn  easily.  If  my  blood 
counts,  there  are  at  least  three  corners  in 
the  County  that  are  for  ever  England. 
And  now  will  somebody  fetch  the  Vicar  ? 
I  shan't  last  long.  And  some  drinks."  He 
stretched  himself  upon  the  grass.  "  Several 
drinks.    All  together  in  a  large  vessel." 

Jill  fled,  weak  with  laughter,  to  execute 
his  commands.  Berry  proceeded  to  remove 
his  collar  and  tie. 

"  I  can't  think,"  he  said  suddenly,  "  why 
they  call  them  safety  bicycles.  I  suppose 
it's  because  they  strike  only  on  the  box." 
He  turned  to  Daphne.  "  Since  I  left  you 
this  morning,  woman,  I  have  walked  with 
Death.  Oh,  more  than  once.  Of  course 
I've  walked  without  him,  too.  Miles  and 
miles."  He  groaned.  "  I  never  knew  there 
was  so  much  road." 


"  Didn't  you  do  any  riding  ?  "  said  Jonah, 
"  I  know  they're  called  push-bikes,  but  that's 
misleading.  Lots  of  people  ride  them. 
That's  what  the  saddle's  for." 

"  Foul  drain,"  said  my  brother-in-law, 
"  your  venomous  bile  pollutes  the  crystal 
flood  of  my  narration.  Did  I  ride  ?  That 
was  the  undoing  of  the  sage.  When  he 
recovered  consciousness  for  the  second  time, 
it  was  to  discover  that  the  chain  was  missing 
and  that  the  back  tyre  was  windless.  In  my 
endeavours  to  find  the  chain  I  lost  myself. 
That  reminds  me.  I  must  put  an  advertise- 
ment in  The  Times  to  the  effect  that  anyone 
returning  a  bicycle-chain  to  White  Ladies 
will  be  assaulted.  I  have  no  desire  to  be 
reminded  of  to-day.  If  anybody  had  told 
me  you  could  cover  about  fifty  miles  of 
open  road  in  England  without  meeting 
anything  but  road-hogs,  who  not  only 
failed  to  stop  when  I  hailed  them,  but 
choked  and  blinded  me  with  their  filthy 
dust,  I  should  have  prayed  for  his  soul. 
And  not  a  pub  open  !" 

He  stopped  to  watch  with  a  glistening 
eye  the  approach  of  Jill,  bearing  a  tankard 
in  one  hand  and  a  large  jug  of  some  beverage 
in  the  other. 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Shandy-gaff." 

"  Heaven  will  reward  you,  darling,  as  I 
shan't."  He  took  a  long  draught.  "  And 
yet  I  don't  know  I've  got  an  old  pair  of 
riding-breeches  I  don't  want,  if  they're  any 
use  to  you." 

There  was  a  shriek  from  Agatha  and  Jill. 

"  Is  anybody  going  to  church  ?  "  said 
Daphne,  consulting  her  wrist-watch. 

Berry  choked. 

Gravely  I  regarded  him. 

"  Run  along  and  change,"  said  I.  "  And 
you  can  return  the  curate  his  bicycle  at  the 
same  time.    Besides,  a  walk'll  do  you  good." 

"  Don't  tempt  me,"  he  replied.  "  Two 
hours  ago  I  registered  a  vow.  I  shall  drink 
no  water  till  it  is  accomplished." 

"  Let's  hear  it,"  said  I. 

"  To  offer  no  violence  to  a  fool  for  six 
months,"  said  Berry,  refilling  his  tankard. 
"  By  the  way,  you'll  have  to  be  very  careful 
when  you  take  off  my  boots.  They're  very 
full  of  foot  this  evening."  He  sank  back  and 
closed  his  eyes.  "  You  know  I  never  look 
at  the  almanac,  but  before  I  was  up  this 
morning  I  knew  that  this  was  a  blue-letter 
day." 

"  How  ?  "  said  his  wife. 

"  I  left  a  stud  within  the  bath,  and  heard 
Jonah  find  it.    No.    He  didn't  ask  for  wine." 


THE    PARTY 

By  ERIC   CHILMAN 

/^OME  Yule  and  merrymaking, 
^    The  children  dance  with  me, 
Their  gusty  laughter  shaking 
The  bright  becandled  tree. 


And  while  so  brave  and  sprightly 
They  beat  the  festal  floor, 

The  snowf lakes  flutter  Ughtly 
On  outer  pane  and  door. 


Deep,  deep  the  pastures  slumber 
Beneath  their  wintry  load, 

And  icy  furrows  cumber 
The  moonlit  glassy  road. 


But  safe  from  wind  and  weather 
The  children  dance  with  me— 

A  score  like  one  together 
Around  the  candled  tree. 


CREIGHTON'S 
MILL 

By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Garratt 


rX^HE  furnace  door  slammed  down,  and 
I  Rawnsley,  wiping  the  sweat  from  his 
face,  waited  for  a  few  moments  until 
his  dazzled  eyes  got  accustomed  to  the  gloom. 
A  bitter  wind  swept  the  big,  open-sided 
building  and  blew  little  clouds  of  iron  scale 
about.  After  the  intense  white  glare  of  the 
furnace,  the  flickering  gas-jets  shone  a  misty 
orange  colour,  and  the  rod  that  ran  through 
the  roll-train  glimmered  dull  red.  Blurred 
figures  moved  about  the  mill,  and  the  iron 
floor  throbbed  with  the  rumble  of  heavy 
machinery. 

The  din  was  rhythmic,  and  Rawnsley  knew 
the  different  notes — the  crunch  the  roughing- 
rolls  made  as  they  squeezed  the  white-hot 
billet  into  a  lengthening  bar,  the  clang  of 
the  steel  on  the  floor-plates,  and  the  hum 
of  the  finishing-rolls  that  threw  out  shining 
coils  of  slender  rod.  Ned  Jardine  was  driving 
the  mill  hard  ;  she  was  running  well,  earning 
good  money  for  the  men,  and  Ned,  who  was 
paid  on  the  weight  of  the  rods  he  rolled, 
ought  to  be  satisfied.  For  all  that,  Rawnsley 
wondered.  The  new  mill  was  an  experiment, 
and  its  success  would  mean  a  revision  of 
tonnage  prices.  Ned  did  not  like  new 
methods,  and  had  some  grounds  for  not 
liking  Sam  Creighton,  who  had  patented  the 
appliances  now  being  tested. 

Somebody  shouted,  the  throb  of  the  engine 
slackened,  and  the  rattle  of  the  roll-train 
died  away.  Ned  had  stopped  for  supper, 
and  Rawnsley  damped  his  furnace,  because 
steel  will  spoil  if  kept  at  white  heat  long. 
A  Bessemer  converter  in  the  neighbouring- 
steelworks  hurled  up  a  column  of  leaping 
flame,  and  while  intense  light  and  shadow 
played  about  the  building,  a  girl  carrying  a 
basket  crossed  the  floor.  Rawrnsley  watched 
her  with  half -ironical  approval.  Her  hat 
and  dress  were  neat  and  she  wore  gloves. 


Jenny  was  a  lady  ;  one  would  not  think  she 
was  a  daughter  of  his.  At  first  she  had 
grumbled  about  bringing  his  supper  to  the 
mill,  but  Rawnsley  liked  his  meals  hot,  and 
was  firm.  Now  Jenny  no  longer  grumbled. 
She  was  going  to  marry  Sam  Creighton,  the 
roll-turner,  and  Sam  would  make  her  a  good 
husband,  although  he  was  not  Rawnsley's 
sort. 

When  she  joined  him,  Rawnsley  took  the 
basket  in  his  big  black  hand.  He  was  a 
strongly-made  fellow,  and  his  naked  arms 
were  corded  with  muscle,  although  his  short, 
wet  hair  was  grey. 

"  You've  been  to  turning-shop  with  a 
pasty  for  Sam,  I  reckon,"  he  remarked. 
"  Sammy  owt  to  be  in  good  fettle  ;  mill's 
running  weel." 

"  He's  quiet,  and  looks  tired,"  said  Jenny. 
"I  think  he's  nervous.  The  trial  week's 
not  up." 

"  He's  aw  nerves.  That's  what  comes  o' 
teetotalising ;  Sammy  wad  be  a  better  man 
if  he  drunk  beer.  But  mill's  doing  good 
work.     What's  t'  lad  boddering  aboot  ?  " 

Although  Jenny's  eyes  sparkled,  she 
hesitated  for  a  moment.  Then  she  said 
quietly:  "It's  Ned  Jardine's  shift  to-night. 
He's  no  friend  of  Sam's." 

Rawnsley  pondered  this.  Jenny  could 
have  married  Black  Ned,  but  she  was  going 
to  marry  Sam,  and  Ned  was  a  bad  man  to 
thwart.  Rawnsley  knew  ;  they  spent  con- 
vivial Saturday  nights  together,  and  wrhen 
Ned  was  half  drunk  he  talked.  Men  had  got 
hurt  and  steel  was  spoiled  ;  even  Savile,  the 
wrorks  manager,  let  Ned  have  his  way.  He 
could  do  anything  with  a  mill,  but  must  do 
it  as  he  liked. 

"  Dinna  bodder,  lass,"  Rawnsley  said.  "  I'm 
here.     Sammy's  gan  t'  have  his  chance." 

Jenny  went  away,  and  Rawnsley  ate  and 
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mused.  He  drank,  too,  but  from  a  can,  and 
not  from  Jenny's  thermos  flask.  Sometimes, 
by  morning,  he  drained  the  flask,  and,  any- 
how, her  bringing  it  pleased  the  lass.  She 
was  a  good  lass,  and  had  looked  after  him 
well  since  her  mother  died.  Now  she  talked 
about  his  living  with  her  and  Sam,  but 
Eawnsley  wondered,  with  grim  amusement, 
what  Sam  thought.  Besides,  he  did  not  see 
himself  sitting  in  a  red  velvet  chair  on 
Sundays,  listening  to  Sam's  harmonium. 

When  he  had  drunk  half  the  liquor  in 
the  can,  he  began  to  think  with  an  unusual 
lucidity.  It  looked  as  if  the  landlord  of 
"The  Steel  workers'  Arms  "  had  been  generous 
with  the  stronger  component  of  the  mixture. 
Eawnsley  saw  himself  as  something  of  a 
survival  from  ruder  and  lustier  times,  when 
men  fought  for  their  rights  with  fists  and 
clogs  instead  of  votes,  and  took  their 
pleasures  humanly.  He  and  his  kind  were 
being  slowly  beaten  in  the  struggle  between 
the  old  school  and  the  new,  but  the  others 
could  not  yet  do  without  his  inherited 
strength  and  skill.  Black  Ned  and  Savile, 
like  himself,  had  not  much  use  for  science, 
and  worked  by  rule  of  thumb.  But 
Eawnsley  claimed  their  work  was  good. 

Sammy  belonged  to  the  new  school.  He 
went  to  evening  classes  instead  of  the  pub, 
he  borrowed  engineering  books  from  the 
library,  and  nowr  and  then  bought  some. 
He  drank  tea,  wore  gentleman's  clothes  at 
home,  and  talked  at  meetings  about  things 
the  workers  must  do  when  they  got  their 
proper  share  in  the  control  of  industry. 
Eawnsley  did  not  want  to  control  industry 
and  subscribe  to  send  his  mates  to  Parliament ; 
he  wanted  better  wages  and  to  do  as  he  liked. 
Sam  read  too  much  ;  but  there  was  no  harm 
in  the  lad,  and  lie  was  going  to  marry  Jenny, 
who  seemed  satisfied. 

By  and  by  Creighton  came  up  and  stopped 
by  the  furnace.  He  was  thin  and  pale,  and 
his  eyes  w;ere  restless.  His  quick  glance 
wandered  up  and  down  the  roll-train. 

"You're  not  in  varra  good  fettle,  Sam," 
Eawnsley  remarked.     "  What's  wrang  ?  " 

Creighton  smiled.  He  had  long  thought 
about  and  laboured  at  his  invention .  It  had 
cost  him  much  in  health  and  money,  and  he 
had  borne  bitter  disappointments.  Now  at 
last  it  was  being  tested,  and  the  suspense 
was  keen. 

"  I  haven't  slept  much,"  he  replied.  "  I 
won't  sleep  much  until  the  trial  week  is  up. 
The  company  don't  take  over  my  patent 
until  we  finish  the  run." 

"  They  canna  tak'  it  from  you,  aw  t'  same." 


"  That's  true  ;  but  a  patent's  no  use  to  a 
poor  man  unless  he  can  get  somebody  to  use 
it  and  pay  him  a  royalty.  All  I  saved 
from  my  pay  has  gone  in  experiments,  and 
the  directors  have  spent  a  thousand  pounds 
on  the  mill ;  but  they've  touched  their  limit, 
and  if  she  won't  do  good  work,  they'll  scrap 
the  plant  and  stop.  A  little  improvement 
I  added  cost  me  sixty  pounds  I  dursen't 
charge  for.  Savile  was  dead  against  me 
from  the  start." 

Eawnsley  nodded.  "  He's  not  fond  of 
you.  I  reckon  he  thowt  they  ought  to  have 
left  it  to  him  when  Mr.  Hilliard  put  you  into 
turning-shop.  Then  he  likes  the  tools  he 
knows.  A  cunning  oad  fox  !  But  you're 
gan  to  get  patent  takken  up.  I  expect  it 
means  a  new  'Merican  organ,  and,  may- 
happen,  a  hoose  with  a  garden  and  two  mair 
rooms  ! " 

"  I  hope  it  means  a  chance  for  Jenny  and 
me  to  get  something  we  haven't  known  yet 
out  of  life.  It's  been  all  work  and  going 
without,  so  far — smoky  mill  and  shabby 
streets,  with  a  week,  perhaps,  at  Blackpool 
and  a  Bank  Holiday.  No  time  for  clean, 
restful  pleasure  —  hardly  time  to  think. 
There's  a  different  world  we've  never  seen, 
and,  if  the  trial  run  leads  to  nothing,  never 
may  see.  But  I've  pinched  and  puzzled, 
and  know  the  mill  will  go." 

"  Then  why  are  you  boddering  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid  of  accidents— of  something  I 
can't  control  spoiling  the  trial,"  Creighton 
replied.  "If  Savile  gets  an  excuse,  he'll 
stop  the  run.  However,  I  must  go  back  to 
the  shop." 

He  went  off,  and  presently  Eawnsley  felt 
dull.  The  clarity  of  mind  he  had  experienced 
at  supper  had  gone,  but  he  braced  himself, 
for  the  men  and  boys  were  coming  back,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  he  must  resume  his  work. 
The  big  engine  rumbled,  the  rolls  began  to 
turn,  and  his  helper  opened  the  furnace 
door.  Eawnsley,  taking  up  a  long  pincers, 
seized  a  white-hot  lump  of  steel.  He  swung 
his  arm,  and  the  shining  billet  flew  across  the 
building,  over  the  heads  of  the  gang,  and 
dropped  exactly  where  he  meant.  The  rolls 
drew  it  in  and  threw  it  out  in  a  thick  red 
bar.  It  vanished  between  another  pair,  and, 
emerging  longer  and  thinner,  ran  in  and  out 
in  fiery  curves,  until  a  rattling  drum  coiled  it 
up  like  thread.  Much  depended  on  Eawnsley's 
judgment.  The  steel  must  not  be  overheated, 
but  it  must  be  hot  enough  to  run  through 
the  rolls  before  it  lost  its  ductility. 

The  next  billet  dropped  on  the  right  spot, 
but  the  third  and  fourth  went  a  foot  or  two 
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wide,  and  the  man  who  fed  the  roughing- 
roils  was  forced  to  reach  out  v.  ith  his  pincers. 
Eawnsley  frowned  as  he  noted  this  ;  it  was 
long  since  he  had  made  two  bad  shots,  and, 
giving  the  pincers  to  his  helper,  he  went  for 
his  can.  He  drained  it,  and  for  a  time  felt 
better,  but  gradually  got  dull  again,  and  it 
cost  him  an  effort  to  drop  the  billets  where 
they  ought  to  go.  Ned,  however,  was  driving 
the  mill  hard,  and  when  for  a  few  moments 
Eawnsley  was  not  occupied,  he  watched  him 
move  about  the  train.  The  roller  was  a 
big,  clumsy  fellow,  with  a  sullen  face  and 
red-veined  eyes,  but  he  knew  his  job.  The 
rods  ran  in  and  out,  like  serpents  with  shining 
coils,  and  boys  with  iron  hooks  clattered 
about  the  plates,  holding  back  the  loops. 
This  was  important,  because  the  rod  must  run 
smoothly  and  fast  enough  to  leave  the  train 
before  its  thicker  end  cooled.  If  the  latter 
hardened  and  stuck  while  the  front  end 
kept  up  its  speed,  it  would  be  drawn  up 
tight  against  the  rolls,  and  something  would 
go.  Now  and  then  a  boy  had  got  entangled 
in  the  red-hot  loop. 

By  and  by  Eawnsley  thought  he  noted  a 
slightly  different  note  in  the  rumble  of  the 
mill.  Ned  was  engaged  by  a  pair  of  rolls. 
It  looked  as  if,  he  were  turning  the  big 
control  screw  ;  but  she  was  running  fast,  and 
would  not  stand  much  screwing  down. 
Sparks  leaped  about  the  man,  a  hot  bearing- 
smoked,  and  his  bulky  figure  was  for  the 
most  part  indistinct.  The  gas-jets  flickered 
and  shadows  played  about  the  mill.  Eawnsley 
wondered  why  Ned  screwed  her  down,  as 
he  thought  he  did,  but  his  helper  beckoned 
and  he  went  to  the  furnace. 

For  a  few  minutes  afterwards  he  did  not 
see  Ned.  The  latter  knew  his  job,  but  the 
mill  was  running  noisily,  and  Eawnsley 
thought  Ned  ought  to  ease  the  screws.  It 
bothered  him  ;  he  wanted  to  tell  Ned,  but 
could  not  leave  his  furnace.  Besides,  he 
felt  heavy  and  dull.  Then  he  got  suspicious. 
Ned  knew  him,  and  knew  that  he  knew  Ned. 
-An  excuse  that  might  satisfy  the  others  would 
not  go  with  him  ;  moreover,  he  would  soon 
be  Sam  Creighton's  father-in-law.  The 
black  rascal  meant  to  play  some  trick,  and 
had  doctored  his  drink.  An  extra  glass  of 
rum  in  the  mixture  might  make  one  sleepy 
when  one  had  had  enough,  and  there  was 
other  stuff.  Well,  he  could  not  leave  his 
furnace,  but  he  could  watch  Ned,  when  the 
latter  came  out  of  the  gloom. 

The  mill  was  going  heavily,  at  the  roughing 
end  where  the  billets  Avent  in  ;  Eawnsley 
knew  by  the  noise  she  made,  but  he  could 


not  see  Ned.  Then  a  blaze  of  light  leaped 
up  in  the  works  across  the  yard  ;  they  were 
pouring  fluid  metal  into  the  ingot  moulds. 
The  glare  touched  the  roll-train  and  went 
out,  but  Eawnsley  had  seen  enough.  Ned 
had  his  hand  on  the  control  screw,  and  if  he 
gave  it  another  turn,  the  rod  would  jam  at 
the  thick  end  while  the  rest  would  run. 
Something  must  break,  and  Eawnsley 
wondered  whether  Ned  knew  two  boys  were 
occupied  inside  a  loop  of  hot  steel  that 
would  suddenly  tighten. 

He  pulled  himself  together.  He  might 
shout,  but  the  mill  roared,  and  one's  voice 
would  not  carry  well.  A  billet  would  carry 
better,  and  Eawnsley  meant  the  lump  he 
threw  to  reach  its  mark.  He  belonged  to 
the  old  school  that  had  smashed  hard  masters' 
engines,  and  thought  force  justified.  It  was 
justified  now  by  all  the  rules  he  knew. 
Eawnsley  balanced  himself  as  he  swung  the 
long  pincers,  and  let  the  billet  go.  The 
white-hot  lump  shot  across  the  building  and, 
grazing  Ned's  shoulder,  threw  up  a  splash 
of  flame  as  it  struck  the  control  screw. 
Eawnsley  leaped  across  the  plates  and  reached 
the  train  as  Ned  turned,  his  face  wet  with 
sudden  sweat  and  his  jacket  smouldering. 
For  a  moment  their  tense  glances  met,  and 
all  that  was  savage  in  them  came  on  top. 
This  was  no  time  for  a  dispute  ;  they  were 
rude  men  of  the  old  school,  with  strong 
passions,  and  nobody  knew  who  struck  first. 

Eawnsley's  head  swam,  he  felt  dazed,  and 
could  hardly  see.  The  lights  wavered,  the 
roar  of  the  mill  had  got  bewildering,  but  he 
grappled  with  Ned.  He  meant  to  drag  him 
from  the  rolls  and  get  him  down.  Their 
feet  slipped  on  the  hot  iron  floor,  and 
Eawnsley  thought  he  heard  the  clang  of 
heavy  boots,  as  if  somebody  ran  past ;  but 
this  did  not  matter.  He  struck  hard  with 
the  hand  he  loosed  for  a  moment,  and 
imagined  Ned's  hold  got  slack.  He  gasped 
and  strained  as  he  braced  himself  for  another 
effort  that  would  be  his  last.  Ned's  foot 
slipped,  his  body  bent  back.  Eawnsley  threw 
him  and  came  down  heavily,  uppermost,  with 
his  hand  on  the  other's  throat. 

Somebody  pulled  him  off  Jardine,  and  he 
sat  down  on  the  plates.  He  was  dizzy  and 
breathless,  and  blood  ran  down  his  face : 
he  remembered  afterwards  that  Ned  had 
struck  him  with  a  heavy  spanner.  It 
was  a  few  moments  before  he  could  under- 
stand what  had  happened,  and  then  the  mill 
was  lighted  by  a  dazzling  blaze  from  the 
steelworks.  Ned  had  gone,  but  Sam,  sur- 
rounded by  a  group  of  men  and  boys,  stood 


by  the  rolls.  He  looked  highly  strung  :  his 
face  was  set  and  very  white.  The  mill  had 
stopped,  and  a  roll  was  tilted  up  as  if  it  had 
broken.  A  steel  bar  stuck  out  from  under 
the  roll.  The  rod  had  cooled  to  a  dull  red 
colour,  but  the  long  loops  had  drawn  up 
close  to  the  train.  One  of  the  boys  leaned 
against  a  pillar,  trembling  as  if  he  had  got  a 
shock. 


"'You've  been  to  turning-shop  with  a 

The  flame  at  the  steelworks  went  out,  and 
the  gas-jets  blinked  feebly  in  the  gloom,  but 
Rawnsley  had  now  grasped  the  situation. 
Somebody  had  thrown  the  bar  between  the 
rolls,  which  had  broken  when  they  seized 
the  hard,  cold  metal.  The  man  had  meant 
to  break  them,  in  order  to  save  the  boy,  who 
had  obviously  been  caught  in  the  tightening 
curve  of  rod.     Ned  had  been  able  to  turn 


pasty  for  Sam,  T  reckon,'  he  remarked." 


the  screw  enough  to  retard  the  back  end  of 
the  rod,  and  the  front  end,  running  fast,  had 
drawn  up  the  slack. 

Rawnsley  got  up  awkwardly  and  shut  a 
damper.  His  furnace  would  not  be  needed 
now,  and  the  steel  must  not  be  spoiled.  In 
fact,  he  doubted  if  the  mill  would  run 
again  ;  Savile  would  pull  out  the  patented 
appliances.     After  a  few  moments  Sam  came 


up,  and  Rawnsley  said  :  "  A  bad  job  !  Who 
put  bar  in  rolls  ?  " 

"  I  did,"  Creighton  answered  hoarsely. 
"  Butler's  lad  was  inside  the  loop ;  he 
screamed  when  he  saw  he  was  caught. 
There  was  no  time  to  stop  the  engine.  I 
threw  the  bar." 

"  Weel,  I  reckon  you  had  nea  ither  plan," 
said  Rawnsley,  who  paused  and  looked  hard 
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at  the  other.  Sam  was  white,  but  strangely 
quiet.  The  lad  had  faced  the  crisis  boldly  ; 
he  had  more  pluck  than  Rawnsley  had 
thought.  "Aw  t'  same,"  he  resumed,  "  you've 
brokken  mill.  Oad  Bavile  will  see  she. 
doesn't  run  again." 

Oreighton  made  a  sign  of  agreement  and 
was  silent.  His  hopes  and  ambitions  had 
vanished  ;  he  was  back  where  he  was  when 
he  began  to  think  out  his  invention.  It 
looked  as  if  he  and  Jenny  must  be  satisfied 
with  a  life  of  monotonous  toil  and  rjisT> 
turner's  pay.  Yet  he  had  not  hesitated 
when  he  threw  the  bar. 

"But  how  did  you  happen  in   front  of  : 
mill  ? "    Rawnsley   asked,   after   a    moment 
or  two. 

"  We  w7ere  putting  a  new  casting  in  the 
lathe,  and  I  went  to  the  store  for  a  pulley- 
chain  shackle,  and  thought  I'd  see  how  the 
mill  was  running.  The  noise  she  made  told 
me  something  was  wrong." 

"  A  bad  job  !  "  Rawnsley  remarked  again. 
"There's  yan  thing  I'm  sorry  for — I  didn't 
drop  billet  plumb  on  Black  Ned." 

Creighton  returned  to  his  lathe,  for, 
although  ambitions  vanish,  one's  work  must 
be  done  ;  and  presently  Rawnsley  went  home. 
He  told  Jenny  about  the  roll's  breaking,  and 
saw  she  understood  all  it  meant :  but  she  was 
very  quiet.  He  had  known  the  lass  had 
pluck.  Jenny,  however,  was  making  plans 
she  thought  Rawnsley  would  not  approve. 
He  was  ready  to  fight  for  his  rights,  par- 
ticularly against  managers  and  directors, 
but  he  was  not  the  man  to  ask  for  favours. 
Although  Jenny  had  inherited  some  of  his 
prejudices,  she  had  a  woman's  talent  for 
intrigue,  and  knew  that  tact  often  goes  as 
far  as  force.  Sam  already  owed  her  more 
than  he  knew,  and  she  resolved  he  should 
not  lose  the  chance  on  which  he  had  built 
so  much. 

Jenny  belonged  to  a  church  choral  society, 
and  Mrs.  Hilliard,  who  trained  the  choir, 
was  kind,  and  sometimes  took  the  girls  to 
her  big  house.  Moreover,  she  was  the 
youngest  director's  wife.  Jenny  determined 
to  go  and  see  her  again,  although  she  did  not 
think  she  would  say  anything  about  this  to 
Sam.  Sam  was  rather  stupid  now  and  then  ; 
he  talked  about  jobbery,  sycophants,  and 
female  influence.  A  man,  he  declared,  ought 
to  be  judged  on  his  merits. 

Mrs.  Hilliard  was  young,  romantic,  and 
sympathetic.  She  had  not  been  married 
long,  and  liked  to  feel  she  had  some  power 
she  could  use  for  good.  She  thought  Jenny's 
story  moving,  and  Oreighton  something  of 


a  hero,  and  talked  to  her  husband  after  the 
girl  had  gone. 

A  few  days  afterwards  Oreighton  was 
called  to  the  secretary's  office,  and  found 
Hilliard  and  two  or  three  others  sitting- 
round  a  table,  while  Savile  stood  at  the 
bottom.  Hilliard  looked  up  when  Oreighton 
came  in. 

"  We  have  been  talking  about  your  mill," 
he  remarked.  "  Our  stipulation  was  that  it 
must  run  satisfactorily  for  a  week.  Well, 
we  have  had  an  awkward  accident." 

"  The  accident  might  have  been  worse 
had  I  not  been  able  to  stop  the  rolls," 
Oreighton  replied. 

"  We  understood  so,"  another  agreed.  "It's 
obvious  you  acted  with  promptness  and 
nerve,  for  which  you  have  our  thanks. 
In  fact,  it  looks  as  if  you  had  made  some 
sacrifice — unless  you  knew  the  rod  had  stuck 
because  of  a  defect  in  your  apparatus.  This 
is  possible." 

"There  was  no  defect,"  Creighton  said 
quietly.  "  The  rod  stuck  because  the 
roughing-rolls  were  set  too  tight." 

"  Jardine  has  been  roller  for  a  long  time, 
and  Mr.  Savile  assures  us  he  knows  his  job." 

Creighton  was  reserved  and  proud.  More- 
over, he  knew  the  directors  would  not 
approve  his  telling  a  romantic  story.  Besides, 
Jardine  had  not  returned  to  the  works,  and 
Creighton  imagined  he  had  gone  for  good. 

"  As  you  well  know7,  gentlemen,  judgment 
is  needed  to  set  the  rolls,"  he  said.  "  Now 
and  then  a  good  roller  screws  down  a  pair 
too  tight." 

"  Then  you  suggest  that  Jardine  gave  the 
control  screw  an  extra  turn  ?  "  said  Hilliard, 
looking  hard  at  him.     "  Is  this  all  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,"  said  Creighton.  "  I  expect  he 
would  have  eased  the  rolls  in  a  moment.  He 
had  his  hand  on  the  screw " 

He  stopped.  The  others,  no  doubt,  knew 
about  the  billet  Rawnsley  had  thrown,  but 
did  not  mean  to  talk  about  it.  The  risk  the 
helper's  boy  had  run  was,  on  the  surface, 
explanation  enough.  But  Creighton  felt  he 
must  speak  for  himself  now. 

"  There  was  no  trouble  until  the  rod 
jammed,"  he  went  on.  "The  mill  had  run 
for  soma  days,  and  if  Mr.  Savile  gives  you 
the  weighing  books,  you  will  see  she  was 
turning  out  an  extra  quantity  of  rod  a  shift. 
Then  I  think  the  engineer  will  tell  you  he 
can  drive  her  with  a  lower  head  of  steam, 
and  I  am  persuaded  a  little  experience  will 
prove  there  is  a  saving  on  brasses  and  lubri- 
cation  " 

The  eldest  director  stopped  him.     "This 
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is  Mr.  Suvile's  business  ;  but  I  may  perhaps 
state  that  he  agrees."  He  turned  to  the 
others.  "The cost  of  new  rolls  and  couplings 
is  not  large.  What  do  yon  say  ?  Shall  we 
replace  the  breakages  and  continue  the 
trial  ?  " 

"  I  imagine  it  would  be  worth  while  ;  the 
experiment  promises  well,"  Hilliard  replied. 
"  If  Mr.  Savile  sees  no  objection,  I  think  we 
ought  to  let  the  inventor  superintend  the 
trial  run.  Well,  suppose  we  take  it  for 
granted  we  are  to  make  a  fresh  start  ?  " 
He   paused    and,    when    the   others    signed 


agreement,  looked  at  Creighton  with  a 
smile.  "  You  can  get  your  plans  from  the 
drawing  office,  and  send  patterns  for  the  new 
parts  to  the  forge  and  foundry." 

"Thank  you,  sir,"  said  Creighton,  and 
went  out  with  some  awkwardness.  His 
heart  beat  triumphantly,  but  he  could  not 
talk ;  his  relief  and  satisfaction  were  too 
keen  and  went  too  deep.  Still,  he  was 
puzzled,  for  something  had  counteracted 
Savile's  antagonism.  It  was  not  until  after 
their  wedding  he  knew  how  Jenny  had 
helped. 


LATE   CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


A  DOWN  my  garden  path  I  see 
**  Chrysanthemums  in  bloom  ; 
They  blow  beside  the  Devon  sea 

'Mid  Winter's  twilight  gloom; 
Some  golden  petals  are  ablaze, 

And  some  are  snowy  white, 
That  quiver  in  the  evening  haze 

Beneath  the  stars'  pale  light. 

The  wind  may  sigh  'mid  silent  eaves 

For  Summer  that  is  dead ; 
I  do  not  heed  the  faded  leaves, 

Nor  miss  the  roses  red, 
For  memories  of  other  days 

Are  borne  upon  the  breeze, 
While  I  remember  perfumed  sprays 

Upon  the  lilac  trees. 

The  moonlight  sheds  its  silver  beams 

Across  the  sea  of  Devon ; 
My  garden  path  is  filled  with  dreams 

And  peace  that  breathes  of  heaven. 
What  though  the  year  is  growing  old, 

And  sunny  hours  depart, 
Chrysanthemums  of  white  and  gold 

Keep  Summer  in  my  heart. 

RAYMOND    HEYWOOD. 
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ON  the  edge  of  evening,  when  the  last 
of  the  light  was  gathered  in  the 
pale-green  upper  sky,  and  all  the 
world  of  the  quiet  backwoods  clearings  was 
sunken  in  a  soft  violet  dusk,  a  leisurely  and 
self-possessed  little  animal  came  strolling 
among  the  ancient  stumps  and  mossy 
hillocks  of  the  open  upland  sheep-pasture. 
He  was  about  the  size  of  an  average  cat,  but 
shorter  of  leg,  with  a  long,  sharp-muzzled 
heaH,  and  he  carried  his  broad  feathery  tail 
very  high  in  a  graceful  arch,  like  a  squirrel  in 
good  humour.  Unlike  most  other  creatures 
of  the  wild,  his  colouring  was  such  as  to 
make  him  conspicuous  rather  than  to  conceal 
him.  He  was  black,  writh  a  white  stripe 
down  his  face,  a  white  patch  on  the  back  of 
his  neck,  and  a  white  stripe  all  the  way 
along  each  side  of  his  body.  And,  also 
unlike  the  rest  of  the  furtive  folk,  he  seemed 
quite  unconcerned  to  hide  his  movements 
from  observation.  Neither  was  he  for  ever 
glancing  this  way  and  that,  as  if  on  the 
watch  for  enemies.  Eather  he  had  the  air 
of  being  content  that  his  enemies  should  do 
the  watching — and  avoid  him. 

The  skunk — for  such  was  the  undignified 
appellation  of  this  very  dignified  personality 
of  the  wilderness — was  pleasantly  engrossed 
in  his  own  business.  That  business,  at  the 
moment,  consisted  in  catching  the  big,  fat, 
juicy,  copper-brown  "June-bugs"  as  they 
emerged  from  their  holes  in  the  sod,  crawled 
up  the  bending  grass-stems,  and  spread  their 
wings  for  their  heavy  evening  flight.  It  was 
easy  hunting,  and  he  had  no  need  of  haste. 
To  snap  up  these  great  slow  and  clumsy 
beetles  as  they  clung  upon  the  grass-stems 
was  as  easy  as  picking  strawberries,  and, 
indeed,  not  altogether  dissimilar,  as  he  wouW 
nip  off  the  hard,  glossy  wing-cases  of  the  big 


beetles  as  one  nips  off  the  hull  of  the  berry 
before  munching  the  succulent  morsel. 

Having  slept  the  day  through  in  his 
snug  burrow,  in  the  underbrush  which 
fringed  the  forest  edge  of  the  clearing,  he 
had  come  forth  'uto  the  dewy  twilight 
equipped  with  a  fine  appetite.  He  had 
come  with  the  definite  purpose  of  hunting 
"June-bugs,"  this  being  the  season,  all  too 
brief,  for  that  highly-favoured  delicacy.  At 
first  he  had  thought  of  nothing  else  ;  but 
when  he  had  taken  the  edge  off  his  hunger, 
he  began  to  consider  the  chances  of  varying 
his  diet.  As  he  seized  an  unlucky  beetle, 
close  to  the  edge  of  a  flat,  spreading  juniper 
bush,  a  brooding  ground-sparrow  flew  up, 
with  a  startled  cheep,  from  under  his  very 
nose.  He  dropped  the  beetle  and  made  a 
lightning  pounce  at  the  bird.  But  her 
wing  had  flicked  him  across  the  eyes,  con- 
fusingly, and  he  missed  her.  He  knew  well 
enough,  however,  what  her  presence  there 
among  the  warm  grass-tussocks  meant.  He 
went  nosing  eagerly  under  the  juniper  bush, 
and  soon  found  a  nest  with  four  little  brown- 
mottled  eggs  in  it.  Tiny  though  they  were, 
they  made  a  tit-bit  very  much  to  his  taste, 
all  the  more  so  that  they  were  very  near 
hatching.  Having  licked  his  jaws  and 
fastidiously  polished  the  fur  of  his  shrewd, 
keen  face,  he  sauntered  off  to  see  what  other 
delicacies  the  evening  might  have  in  store  for 
him. 

A  little  further  on,  towrard  the  centre  of 
the  pasture,  he  came  upon  a  flat  slab  of  rock, 
its  surface  sloping  toward  the  south,  its 
southward  edge  slightly  overhanging  and 
fringed  with  soft  grass.  He  knewr  the  rock 
well — knew  how  its  bare  surface  drank  in 
the  summer  sun  all  day  long,  and  held  the 
warmth    throughout    the    dew-chill    nights 
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He  knew,  too,  that  other  creatures  besides 
himself  might  very  well  appreciate  this 
genial  warmth.  Stealthily,  and  without  the 
smallest  disturbance  of  the  grassy  fringe, 
he  sniffed  along  the  overhanging  edge  of  the 
rock.  Suddenly  he  stiffened,  and  his  sharp 
snout  darted  in  under  the  rock.  Then  he 
jerked  back,  with  the  writhing  tail  of  a 
snake  between  his  jaws. 

The  prize  was  a  big  black-and-yellow 
garter  snake,  not  far  from  three  feet  long — 
not  venomous,  but  full  of  energy  and 
fight.  It  tried  to  cling  to  its  hiding-place  ; 
but  the  shrewd  skunk,  instead  of  attempting 
to  pull  it  out  straight,  like  a  cork  from  a 
bottle-neck,  ran  forward  a  pace  or  two  and, 
as  it  were,  "peeled"  it  forth.  It  doubled 
out,  struck  him  smartly  in  the  face  with  its 
harmless  fangs,  and  then  coiled  itself  about 
his  neck  and  fore-legs.  There  was  a  moment 
of  confused  rough-and-tumble,  but  the 
skunk  knew  just  how  to  handle  this  kind  of 
antagonist.  Having  bitten  the  reptile's  tail 
clean  through,  he  presently,  with  the  help  of 
his  practised  little  jaws,  succeeded  in  getting 
hold  of  it  by  the  back,  an  inch  or  two 
behind  the  head.  This  ended  the  affair,  as 
a  struggle,  and  the  victor  proceeded  to 
round  off  his  supper  on  snake.  He  managed 
to  put  away  almost  all  but  the  head  and 
tail,  and  then,  after  a  meticulous  toilet  to 
fur  and  paws — for  he  was  as  fastidiously 
cleanly  as  a  cat —he  sauntered  back  toward 
his  burrow  in  the  underbrush,  to  refresh 
himself  with  a  nap  before  seeking  further 
adventures. 

Directly  in  his  path  stood  three  or  four 
young  seedling  firs,  about  two  feet  high,  in 
a  dense  cluster.  Half  a  dozen  paces  beyond 
this  tiny  thicket  a  big  red  fox,  belly  to  earth, 
was  soundlessly  stalking  some  quarry,  perhaps 
a  mouse,  which  could  be  heard  ever  so  faintly 
rustling  the  grass-stems  at  the  edge  of  the 
thicket.  To  the  skunk,  with  his  well-filled 
belly,  the  sound  had  no  interest.  He  rounded 
the  thicket  and  came  face  to  face  with  the 
fox. 

Neither  in  size,  strength,  nor  agility  was 
he  any  match  for  the  savage  red  beast  which 
stood  in  his  path,  and  was  quite  capable, 
indeed,  of  dispatching  him  in  two  snaps  of 
his  long,  lean  jaws.  But  he  was  not  in  the 
least  put  out.  Watchful,  but  cool,  he  kept 
straight  on,  neither  delaying  nor  hastening 
his  leisurely  and  nonchalant  progress.  The 
fox,  on  the  other  hand,  stopped  short.  He 
was  hungry.  His  hunting  was  interfered 
with,  for  that  rustling  under  the  fir-branches 
had  stopped.     His  fine  red  brush  twitched 


angrily.  Nevertheless,  he  had  no  stomach 
to  tackle  this  easy-going  little  gentleman  in 
the  black-and-white  stripes.  Showing  his 
long  white  teeth  in  a  vindictive  but  noise- 
less snarl,  he  stepped  aside.  And  the  skunk, 
glancing  back  with  bright  eyes  of  vigilance 
and  understanding,  passed  on  as  if  the 
twilight  world  belonged  to  him.  He  knew 
— and  he  knew  his  enemy  knew  as  well — 
that  he  carried  with  him  a  concealed  weapon 
of  such  potency  that  no  fox,  unless  afflicted 
with  madness,  would  ever  willingly  run  up 
against  it. 

Reaching  his  burrow  in  the  underbrush 
without  further  adventure,  he  found  it 
empty.  His  mate  and  her  young  ones — 
now  three-quarters  grown— were  scattered 
away  foraging  for  themselves  over  the  wide, 
forest-scented  clearings.  It  was  a  spacious 
burrow,  dug  by  a  sturdy,  surly  old  wood- 
chuck,  who,  though  usually  as  pugnacious  as 
a  badger  and  an  obstinate  stickler  for  his 
rights,  had  in  this  case  yielded  without  a 
fight  to  the  mild-mannered  little  usurper, 
and  humped  off  in  disgust  to  hollow  a  new 
abode  much  deeper  in  the  forest,  where  such 
a  mischance  would  not  be  likely  to  happen  to 
him  again.  *  Under  the  tenancy  of  the  skunk 
family  the  burrow  was  sweet  and  dry  and 
daintily  kept.  With  a  little  grumble  of 
content  deep  in  his  throat  he  curled  himself 
up  and  went  to  sleep. 

When  he  woke  and  set  forth  again  to 
renew  his  foraging,  although  he  had  only 
slept  an  hour,  his  vigorous  digestion  had 
quite  restored  his  appetite.  He  had  no 
more  thought  for  June-bugs.  He  wanted 
bigger  game,  more  red-blooded  and  with 
some  excitement  in  it.  He  thought  of  the 
farmyard,  half  a  mile  away  across  the  clear- 
ings, down  over  the  round  of  the  upland. 
It  was  weeks  now  since  he  had  visited  it. 
There  might  be  something  worth  picking  up. 
There  might  be  a  mother-hen  with  chickens, 
in  a  pen  which  he  could  find  a  way  into. 
There  might  be  a  hen  sitting  on  her  clutch 
of  eggs  in  a  stolen  nest  under  the  barn.  He 
had  discovered  in  previous  seasons  that  most 
sitting  hens  had  their  nests  provided  for 
them  in  secure  places  which  he  could  in  no 
way  manage  to  come  at.  But  he  had  also 
found  that  sometimes  a  foolish  and  secretive 
—and  very  young — hen  will  hide  her  nest 
in  some  such  out-of-the-way  place  as  under 
the  barn  floor,  where  the  troublesome  human 
creatures  who  preside  over  the  destinies  of 
hens  cannot  get  at  it.  Here  she  keeps  her 
precious  eggs  all  to  herself  till  she  has 
enough  ^o  cover  comfortably,  and  then  she 
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proceeds  to  the  pleasant  task  of  brooding 
them,  and  has  things  all  her  own  way  till 
some  night-prowler  comes  along  and  convicts 
her,  finally  and  fatally,  of  her  folly. 

A  full  moon,  large  and  ruddy  like  a  ripe 
pumpkin,  was  just  rising  behind  the  jagged 
black  tops  of  the  spruce  forest.  It  threw 
long,  fantastic,  confusing  shadows  across  the 
dewy  hillocks  of  the  pasture.  Hither  and 
thither,  in  and  out  and  across  the  barred 
streaks  of  light,  darted  the  wild  rabbits, 
gambolling  as  if  half  beside  themselves,  as  if 
smitten  with  a  midsummer  madness  by  the 
capricious  magic  of  the  night.  But  if  mad, 
they  retained  enough  sound  sense  to  keep 
ever  at  a  prudent  distance  from  the  leisurely 
striped  wayfarer  who  appeared  so  little 
interested  in  their  sport.  Though  they 
were  bigger  than  he,  they  knew  that,  if  they 
should  venture  within  reach  of  his  pounce, 
his  indifference  would  vanish  and  his 
inexorable  fangs  would  be  in  their  throats. 

Knowing  his  utter  inability  to  compete 
with  the  speed  of  the  rabbits,  now  they  were 
wide  awake,  the  skunk  hardly  noticed  their 
antics,  but  kept  on  his  direct  path  toward 
the  farmyard.  Presently,  however,  his 
attention  was  caught  by  the  rabbits 
scattering  off  in  every  direction.  On  the 
instant  he  was  all  alert  for  the  cause. 
Mounting  a  hillock,  he  caught  sight  of  a 
biggish  shaggy-haired  dog  some  distance 
down  the  pasture.  The  dog  was  racing  this 
way  and  that  as  crazily,  it  seemed,  as  the 
rabbits,  with  faint  little  yelps  of  excitement 
and  whines  of  disappointment.  He  was 
chasing  the  rabbits  with  all  his  energy  ;  and 
it  was  evident  that  he  was  a  stranger,  a  new- 
comer to  the  wilderness  world,  for  he  seemed 
to  think  he  might  hope  to  catch  the  fleet- 
foot  creatures  by  merely  running  after  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  just  arrived 
that  same  day  at  the  backwoods  farm  from 
the  city  down  the  river.  His  experience 
had  been  confined  to  streets  and  gardens 
and  the  chasing  of  cats,  and  he  was  daft 
with  delight  over  the  spacious  freedom  of 
the  clearings.  The  skunk  eyed  him  scorn- 
fully, and  continued  his  journey  with  the 
unconcern  of  an  elephant. 

A  moment  later  the  dog  was  aware  of  a 
little,  insignificant  black-and-white  creature 
touring  slowly  towards  him  as  if  unconscious 
of  his  presence.  Another  rabbit !  But  as 
ihis  one  did  not  seem  alarmed,  he  stopped 
and  eyed  it  with  surprise,  his  head  cocked  to 
one  side  in  inquiry.  The  skunk  half  turned 
and  moved  off  slowly,  deliberately,  at  right 
angles  to  the  path  he  had  been  following. 


With  a  yelp  of  delight  the  dog  dashed  at 
this  easy  victim,  which  seemed  so  stupid  that 
it  made  no  effort  to  escape.  He  was  almost 
upon  it.  Another  leap  and  he  would  have 
had  it  in  his  jaws.  But  the  amazing  little 
animal  turned  its  back  on  him,  stuck  its  tail 
straight  in  the  air,  and  jerked  up  its  hind- 
quarters with  a  derisive  gesture.  In  that 
instant  something  hot  and  soft  struck  the 
inexperienced  hunter  full  in  the  face — some- 
thing soft,  indeed,  but  overwhelming, 
paralysing.  It  stopped  him  dead  in  his 
tracks.  Suffocating,  intolerably  pungent,  it 
both  blinded  him  and  choked  him.  His 
lungs  refused  to  work,  shutting  up  spasmodi- 
cally. Grasping  and  gagging,  he  grovelled  on 
his  belly  and  strove  frantically  to  paw  his 
mouth  and  nostrils  clear  of  the  dense,  viscous 
fluid  which  was  clogging  them.  Failing  in 
this,  he  fell  to  rooting  violently  in  the  short 
grass,  biting  and  tearing  at  it  and  rolling  in 
it,  till  some  measure  of  breath  and  eyesight 
returned  to  him.  Thereupon,  his  matted 
head  all  stuck  with  grass  and  moss  and 
dirt,  he  set  off  racing  madly  for  the  farm- 
house, where  he  expected  to  get  relief  from 
the  strange  torment  which  afflicted  him. 
But  when  he  pawed  and  whined  at  the 
kitchen  door  for  admittance,  he  was  driven 
off  with  contumely  and  broomsticks.  There 
was  nothing  for  him  to  do  but  slink  away 
with  his  shame  to  a  secluded  corner  between 
the  wagon-shed  and  the  pig-pen,  where  he 
could  soothe  his  burning  muzzle  in  the  cool 
winds  and  fresh  earth.  On  the  following 
day  one  of  the  farm  hands,  with  rude  hands 
and  unsympathetic  comment,  scrubbed  him 
violently  with  liquid  soap  and  then  clipped 
close  his  splendid  shaggy  coat.  But  it  was 
a  week  before  he  was  readmitted  to  the 
comfortable  fellowship  of  the  farmhouse 
kitchen. 

For  a  moment  or  two,  with  a  glance  of 
triumph  in  his  bright  eyes,  the  skunk  had 
watched  the  paroxysms  of  his  discomfited 
foe.  Then,  dropping  the  tip  of  his  tail 
into  its  customary  disdainful  arch,  he  had 
turned  back  towards  his  burrow.  This  w^as  a 
redoubtable  foe  whom  he  had  just  put  to 
rout,  and  he  had  expended  most  of  his 
armoury  upon  him.  He  had  no  wish  to  risk 
another  encounter  until  the  potent  secretion 
which  he  carried  in  a  sac  between  the  power- 
ful muscles  of  his  thighs  should  have  had 
time  to  accumulate  again.  He  dropped,  for 
that  night,  all  notion  of  the  distinctly 
adventurous  expedition  to  the  farmyard, 
contenting  himself  with  snapping  up  a  few 
beetles  and  crickets   as   he    went.     He  was 
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lucky  enough  to  pounce  upon  ,*  an  indiscreet 
field-mouse  just  as  she  emerged  from  her 
burrow,  and  then  a  few  minutes',  digging 
with  his  powerful  and  expert  fore-paws  had 
served  to  unearth  the  mouse's  nest  with  her 
half-dozen  tiny  blind  sucklings.  So  he  went 
home  well  satisfied  with  himself.  Before  re- 
entering he  again  made  a  careful  toilet  ;  and 
as  the  opening  of  the  sac  from  which  he  had 
projected  the  potent  fluid  into  his  enemy's 
face  had  immediately  closed  up  tight  and 
fast,  he  carried  no  trace  of  the  virulent  odour 
with  him.  Indeed,  that  fluid  was  a  thing 
which  he  never  by  any  chance  allowed  to  get 
on  to  his  own  fur.  Always,  at  the  moment 
of  ejecting  it,  the  fur  on  his  thighs  parted 
and  lay  back  flat  to  either  side  of  the  naked 
vent  of  the  sac,  and  the  long  tail  cocked 
itself  up  rigidly,  well  out  of  the  way.  It 
was  a  stuff  he  kept  strictly  for  his  foes,  and 
never  allowed  to  offend  either  himself  or  his 
friends. 

On  entering  his  burrow  he  found  there 
his  mate  and  all  the  youngsters,  curled  up 
together  in  the  sleep  of  good  digestion  and 
easy  conscience.  He  curled  himself  up  wTith 
them,  that  the  supply  of  his  high-explosive 
might  accumulate  during  another  forty  winks. 

About  an  hour  before  the  dawn  he  awoke 
again,  feeling  hungry.  The  rest  of  the 
family  were  still  sleeping,  having  gorged 
themselves,  as  he  might  have  done  had  it  not 
been  for  that  encounter  with  the  misguided 
dog.  He  left  them  whimpering  contentedly 
in  their  cosy  slumber,  and  crept  forth  into 
the  dewy  chill  alone,  his  heart  set  on  mice 
and  such-like  warm-blooded  game. 

The  moon  was  now7  high  overhead,  sailing 
honey-coloured  through  a  faintly  violet  sky. 
The  rough  pasture,  with  its  stumps  and 
hillocks,  was  touched  into  a  land  of  dream. 

Now,  it  chanced  that  an  old  bear,  who  was 
accustomed  to  foraging  in  the  valley  beyond 
the  cedar  swamp,  had  on  this  night  decided 
to  bring  her  cub  on  an  expedition  toward 
the  more  dangerous  neighbourhood  of  the 
clearings.  She  wanted  to  begin  his  educa- 
tion in  all  the  wariness  which  is  so  necessary 
for  the  creatures  of  the  wild  in  approaching 
the  works  and  haunts  of  man.  On  reaching 
the  leafy  fringe  of  bushes  which  fringed  the 
rude  rail-fence  dividing  the  forest  from 
the  pasture,  she  cautiously  poked  her  head 
through  the  leafage,  and  for  perhaps  a 
minute,  motionless  as  a  stone,  she  inter- 
rogated the.  bright  open  spaces  with  eyes  and 
ears  and  nostrils.  The  cub,  taking  the  cue 
from  his  mother,  stiffened  to  the  like  niove- 
lessness  at  her  side,  his  bright  little  eyes  full 


of  interest  and  curiosity.  There  was  no  sign 
of  danger,  in  the  pasture.  In  fact,  there 
were  the  merry  rabbits  hopping  about  in  the 
moonlight  undisturbed.  This  was  a  sign  of 
security  quite  good  enough  for  the  wise  old 
bear.  With  crafty  and  experienced  paws 
she  forced  a  hole  in  the  fence — leaving  the 
top  rail,  above  the  binder,  in  its  place— 
and  led  the  eager  cub  forth  into  the 
moonlight. 

The  special  notion  of  the  bear  in  coming 
to  the  pasture  was  to  teach  her  cub  the  art 
of  finding,  unearthing,  and  catching  the 
toothsome  wild  mice.  Keeping  along  near 
the  fence,  she  sniffed  the  tussocky,  uneven 
grass  with  practised  nose.  But  the  first 
thing  she  came  upon  was  a  bumble-bees' 
nest.  This  was  far  more  to  her  taste  than 
any  mice.  She  gave  a  low  call  to  the  cub  ; 
but.  the  cub  was  preoccupied  now,  sniffing  at 
the  rabbit  tracks,  and  lifting  himself  on  his 
hindquarters  to  stare  longingly  at  the 
rabbits,  who  were  hopping  off  to  discreeter 
distance.  The  mother  did  not  insist' on  his 
coming  to  watch  her  tackle  the  bees'  nest. 
After  all,  he  was  perhaps  a  bit  young  to  face 
the  stings  of  the  angry  bees,  and  she  might 
as  well  have  the  little  hoard  of  honey  and 
larvae  and  bee-bread  for  herself.  The  cub 
wandered  off  a  little  way,  with  some  vague 
notion  of  chasing  the  elusive  rabbits. 

Just  then  through  the  edge  of  the  under- 
brush appeared  the  skunk,  stretching  himself 
luxuriously  before  he  started  off  across  the 
pasture.  He  saw  the  bear,  but  he  knew 
that  sagacious  beast  would  pay  him  no 
attention  whatever.  He  trotted  out  into 
the  moonlight  and  pounced  upon  a  fat 
black  cricket  as  an  appetiser. 

The  cub  caught  sight  of  the  pretty  little 
striped  creature,  and  came  darting  clumsily 
and  gaily  to  the  attack.  He  would  show 
his  mother  that  he  could  do  some  hunting 
on  his  own  account.  The  striped  creature 
turned  its  back  on  him  and  moved  off  slowly. 
The  cub  was  delighted.  He  was  just  going 
to  reach  out  a  rude  little  paw  and  grab  the 
easy  prize.  Then  the  inevitable  happened. 
The  pretty  striped  creature  gave  its  stern  a 
contemptuous  jerk,  and  the  deluded  cub  fell 
in  a  heap,  squealing,  gasping,  choking,  and 
pawing  convulsively  at  the  horrible  sticky 
stuff  which  filled  his  mouth  and  eyes. 

Just  before  the  catastrophe  occurred,  the 
old  bear  had  looked  up  from  her  business 
with  the  bees,  and  had  uttered  a  loud  woof 
of  warning.  But  too  late.  The  last  thing 
in  the  world  she  wanted  to  do  was  to  try 
any  fooling  with  a  skunk.      But  now  her 
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rage  at  the  suffering  and  discomfiture  of 
her  little  one  swept  away  all  prudence. 
With  a  grunt  of  fury  she  charged  at  the 
offender.  One  glance  at  the  approaching 
vengeance  convinced  the  skunk  that  this 
time  he  had  made  a  mistake.  He  turned 
and  raced  for  the  underbrush  as  fast  as  his 
little  legs  would  cany  him.  But  that  was 
not  fast  enough.  Just  as  he  was  about  to 
dart  under  the  fence,  a  huge  black  paw,  shod 
with  claws  like  steel,  crashed  down  upon 
him,  and  his  leisurely  career  came  to  an  end. 


The  bear,  in  deep  disgust,  scraped  her 
reeking  paw  long  and  earnestly  in  the  fresh 
earth  beneath  the  grass,  then  turned  her 
attention  to  the  unhappy  cub.  She  relieved 
her  feelings  by  giving  him  a  sharp  cuff  which  > 
sent  hi  in  sprawling  a  dozen  feet.  Then, 
relenting,  she  showed  him  how  to  clean 
himself  by  rooting  in  the  earth.  At  length, 
when  he  could  see  and  breathe  once  more 
with  some  degree  of  comfort,  she  indignantly 
led  him  away  back  into  the  depths  of  the 
consoling  forest. 


YOUTH. 


117 HO  passes  by  this  way?    I  see  the  grasses 
*      Still  quiver  and  the  laurel  branches  sway. 
Swift  and  sure-footed,  whosoever  passes, 
For  where  the  wild-rose  spreads  her  tangled  masses, 
Not  one  pink  petal  falls  !    Who  passed  this  way  ? 

Our  secret  path,  that  leads  down  to  the  river- 
Down  through  the  fields,  down  from  the  sun-swept  hills- 

Sacred  and  sealed  to  our  two  hearts  for  ever ! 

At  whose  fleet  footsteps  do  its  grasses  quiver? 
Whose  light  touch  in  its  laurel  branches  thrills? 

Trespass  who  dares  amongst  our  blossoming  closes, 

Winding  our  ways,  shade-hidden  to  the  shore  ? 
What  cruel  chance  to  alien  eyes  exposes 
Our  dear,  adventurous  road  beneath  the  roses? 
Oh,  child,  all  ages  passed  this  way  before. 
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OKRIN  had  been  waiting  some  time 
in  the  visitors'  room  of  the  new 
infirmary  at  Cascapedia  before  the 
ward  attendant  came  to  show  him  up.  But 
he  was  used  to  waiting,  there  and  elsewhere. 
He  was  a  grave,  upstanding  young  fellow  of 
two  or  three-and-twenty.  He  looked  much 
older,  for  his  face  was  marked  both  with 
patience  and  disappointment.  The  latter 
was  most  in  evidence  as  he  stared  out  of  the 
window  at  the  long  slopes  of  fresh  snow, 
against  which  the  spurs  of  the  spruce  foresfc 
showed  like  velvet ;  at  the  guardian  hills 
that  stand  round  about  the  valley  of  the 
Nicolum  ;  and  at  the  few  white  towers  of 
steam  that  marked  the  site  of  the  mining 
town  itself.  He  was  deadly  sick  of  it  all. 
He  resolved,  with  one  of  those  sudden 
decisions  to  which  tired  men  are  prone,  that 
he  would  wait  no  more.  He  would  definitely 
give  up  hope  of  ever  finding  Jim,  and  go 
back.     He  would  go  to-morrow.  .  . 

Then  the  attendant  came  in,  soft-footed, 
and  Orrin  rose  and  followed  him  upstairs 
without  a  word — no  words  were  needed  ; 
he'd  done  it  so  many  times  before. 

The  ward  was  a  pleasant  place,  with  its 
walls  yet  scented  of  the  forest,  and  the 
dazzling  sunshine  on  the  red-blanketed  cots. 
There  was  no  one  in  this  ward  but  Mears.  He 
was  sitting,  as  he  had  sat  every  day  for  nearly 
two  months,  well  wrapped,  at  an  open  window, 
sunning  himself  just  as  a  weak,  sick  animal 
does.  He  turned  with  tremulous  pleasure  as 
Orrin  came  in  heavily,  and  the  nurse  went 
forward  to  meet  him. 

"  Good  morning,  Mr.  Orrin."  She  nodded 
to  hi  m  as  to  a  very  usual  visitor.  "  He's  very 
well  this  morning.  It  won't  hurt  him  to 
talk  as  much  as  you  like." 

"Any  chance  of  his  talking  to  any 
purpose,  Sister  ?  " 

She  looked  at  him  sympathetically,  saying 
in  a  low  voice  :  u  We  don't  know.  We  can't 
tell.  It  might  come  at  any  moment — all 
that  is  missing — just  click  back  into  place. 
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.I'll  leave  you  with  him  a  little  while.  I'll 
be  in  the  next  room  if  you  want  me."  She 
nodded  again  and  passed  on.  Orrin  went  to 
Mears  and  sat  down  beside  him  in  his  usual 
place. 

He  looked  at  Mears  critically  from  his 
great  weariness,  noticing,  as  if  for  the  first 
or  last  time,  how  much  he  resembled  some 
piece  of  worn  wreckage  cast  up  by  the  sea. 
He  looked  as  though  many  waves  and  deep 
waters  had  gone  over  him,  so  that  he  was 
planed  down  to  the  very  substructure  of 
man's  substance.  His  face  was  scarred  and 
puckered  with  frost-bite,  as  though  burnt  at 
a  fire  ;  his  eyes  were  sunken  and  dimmed  ; 
a  gleam  of  silvery  stubble  showed  along  the 
jaw,  and  the  line  of  the  bone  was  still 
shockingly  sharp.  The  North  had  had  its 
bitter  will  of  poor  Mears.  And,  looking  at 
him,  Orrin  was  sickened  again  of  the 
hopeless  patience,  the  dreary  waiting  and 
searching.  Yes,  he  was  through  with  it. 
He'd  give  up  and  go  home  to-morrow.  .  . 

Mears  leant  forward  and  touched  him 
lightly  with  a  shaky,  frost-scarred  hand. 
"  I'm  much  better  to-day,"  he  announced 
cheerfully.  "  I'm  remembering  fine.  I 
remember  you,  Mr.  Orrin,  and  everything 
you  told  me  last  week." 

Orrin's  dark  and  bitter  mood  changed  to 
pure  pity.  After  all,  if  the  poor  wretch 
couldn't  remember  what  he'd  give  ten 
years  of]  his  life  to  know,  it  was  no  one's 
fault.  He  said  kindly  :  "  I'm  glad  you're 
getting  on  so  well." 

"  They  said  I  could  go  outside  and  sit 
in  the  sun  to-morrow,  Mr.  Orrin.  Maybe 
you'd  be  kind  enough  to  go  with  me,  just  for 
ten  minutes  ?  I  feel,  some  way,  as  if  I 
might  come  to  remember  better  out  o' 
doors." 

He  looked  at  Orrin  wistfully.  And  then 
the  bright  blank  look  in  the  sunken  eyes 
was  noticeable  ;  they  were  eyes  that  looked 
on  no  past — Mears  had  forgotten.  The 
North  had  wiped  his  brain  clear  of  memory 
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as  a  man  wipes  a  slate  ;  and  Orriii  would 
have  given  anything  he  had  to  restore,  for  a 
few  moments  only,  that  lost  writing. 

After  a  silence  Orrin  said  very  gently  : 
"  I'm  sorry,  Mears.  I  won't  be  here.  I'm 
saying  good-bye  to  you  to-day.  And 
to-morrow  I  hit  out  for  home." 

An  infinite  and  pathetic  trouble  shadowed 
Mears's  face.  He  said  :  "  You  goin'  to  give 
up  ?  You  don't  think  I  ever  will  remember 
what  you  want  to  know  ?  " 

"  I'm — sorry,  friend.  It  doesn't  seem  like 
it.  If  you  do,  they'll  always  let  me  know. 
For  you'll  be  well  cared  for  here." 

Mears  leaned  back  in  his  chair,  panting  a 
little.  He  said  with  difficulty  :  " '  Friend  ! ' 
That's  it.  That's  what  you  been  to  me.  I 
know  it,  even  when  the  words  won't  come 
right.  And  me.  .  .  I  can't  do  anything  for 
you.  I  lay  here  and  I  try  and  try — try  to 
lift  the  cloud  off  and  remember  what  I  know 
o'  James  Orrin,  and  it  won't  come.  I  try  so 
hard.  .  ." 

His  eyes  filled  with  tears.  He  sat  silent. 
Orrin  took  his  hand  and  held  it  in  a  strong 
grip.  When  he  could  command  his  voice, 
he  went  on  :  "  I  know  how  you  try,  Mears.  I 
thank  you  for  it.    Perhaps  one  day  it'll  come." 

"  I'm  remembering  new  things  so  well, 
Mr.  Orrin.  Surely  some  day  I'll  remember 
the  old  ones.  .  .  Sit  where  you  are,  sir,  and 
keep  hold  o'  my  hand,  for  I  remember  best 
that  way.  Now,  listen  here.  You  been  in 
the  hills  more  than  two  years,  looking  for  a 
brother.     Ain't  that  so  ?" 

"  That's  so,  Mears." 

Mears  looked  proud  of  himself.  "  I  told 
you  my  head  was  gettin'  stronger.  Well, 
now,  you  ain't  seen  this  brother  for  fifteen 
years.  When  he  wTas  about  your  age  now, 
and  you  were  a  little  kid  of  seven,  all  your 
folks  died  and  left  you  two  alone  in  the 
world.  You  hadn't  much  money.  So  your 
brother  Jim,  he  put  you  in  a  good  school, 
and  with  what  was  left  he  bought  a  cheap 
outfit  and  a  ticket  to  Dalles,  and  went  into 
the  back  ranges  to  make  a  pile  for  both  o' 
you.     That  right  ?  " 

"  Quite  right,  Mears." 

" I'm  gettin'  on,  you  see. .  .And  all  those 
years  while  you  were  growin'  up,  he  wrote 
to  you  regular,  and  he  sent  money  for  you 
regular,  but  you  never  saw  him  ?  " 

"  No,  never.  He  was  in  love  with  the  life, 
you  see,  and,  though  he  must  have  done 
pretty  well,  he  never  seemed  ready  to  come 
out  again." 

"  That's  what  you  said.  I  remember  .  .  . 
x\nd  then,  when  you'd  done  with  school,  and 


he'd  helped  you  through  college,  you  were 
wild  to  see  him.  And  he  put  you  off.  And 
then  you  made  your  pile.  And  you  wrote 
right  away,  saying  there  was  nothing  in  the 
world  to  hinder  you  two  being  together,  and 
if  he  didn't  come  out  to  you,  you'd  go  right 
in  and  find  him." 

"  Yes.     I  wrote  that,  Mears." 

"  But  he  never  wrote  no  more,  Mr.  Orrin  ? 
You  never  heard  from  him  again  ?  " 

"  I  never  heard  from  him  or  of  him  again. 
Never  another  wrord  from  or  of  mv  brother 
Jim." 

Mears  fixed  his  curious  blank  eyes  on  the 
young  man.     "  Why  ?  "  he  breathed. 

"  I — hoped  you  might  be  able  to  tell  me, 
Mears." 

Mears  bent  forward  and  rested  his  head 
between  his  clenched  hands.  He  said  :  "  I'd 
— die  to  remember  for  you,  but  I  can't.  I 
can't ! " 

"  Never  mind.  D'you  remember  any  of 
your  life  in  the  back  ranges  ?  " 

Mears  looked  up.  His  eyes  darkened. 
For  an  instant  Orrin  thought  he  was  going 
to  recall  everything,  and  his  heart  stood  still. 
But  the  blank  look  came  again.  "  Dreams," 
he  said  thickly.  "  Dreams  .  . .  Things  come 
and  go.  Awful  cold — awful  hunger — things 
I'm  glad  to  forget.  And  work.  Never  any 
end  to  it,  never  any  rest,  never  any  let  up. 
Work,  work,  w7ork — anything  and  everything 
— for  fear  "—he  stopped — "  I  don't  remember 
for  fear  of  what.  But " — he  leaned  forward 
again,  and  his  face,  as  he  thrust  it  near 
Orrin's,  was  wet  as  writh  water,  and  there  was 
terror  in  his  eyes — "  but  I  dreamed  last  night 
that  I  worked  for  Chinamen,  and  that,  w7hen 
I  wanted  my  pay,  they  threw  ore  at  me,"  he 
whispered. 

"  There,  there,  never  mind,"  Orrin  soothed 
him.  In  his  mind  he  was  disturbed.  Mears 
had  never  remembered  so  much  before. 
What  the  poor  devil  must  have  suffered  ! 
His  thought  went  to  Jim  and  Jim's  letters — 
the  letters  of  a  young  man  rejoicing  in  his 
strength,  in  his  friends,  in  the  freedom  of  his 
days  ;  of  the  men  who  peopled  those  letters — 
men  to  fire  nobly  a  boy's  fancy.  All  the 
years  of  his  boyhood  the  strong  link  of  those 
letters  had  never  been  broken.  They  had 
meant  so  much  !  And  then — the  blank 
withdrawal,  the  inexplicable  silence.  He 
turned  again  to  Mears,  wondering  how  tw7o 
men  in  the  same  country  should  have  come 
to  such  diverse  ends,  for  he  could  not  even 
think  of  Jim  as  other  than  happy,  beloved, 
and  free.  He  said  :  "  You  don't  remember 
why  you  worked  so  hard  ? " 
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Hears  shook  his  head.  "But  I've  re- 
membered about  this,"  he  said  eagerly.  He 
drew  from  his  shirt  a  little  canvas  bag  and 
held  it  up.  It  had  puzzled  them  when  Orrin 
first  brought  him  to  the  infirmary,  for  it 
held  several  ounces  of  gold-dust,  and  Mears 
was  starving.  "I  was  saving  it  up  for 
someone,"  he  announced,  "  but  " — his  face 
fell  again — "  I  don't  remember  for  whom  !  " 

"  Haven't  we  had  enough  remembering  for 
to-day,  Mears  ? " 

"  I'd  like  to  go  on  about  your  brother,  sir, 
if  you  don't  mind.  I  might  get  something 
clear.  It  don't  matter  about  me,  you  see. 
I  feel,  some  way,  as  if  I  didn't  matter.  But 
you're  that  set  on  your  brother,  and  no 
wonder,  with  what  he  did  for  you,  and  the 
beautiful  letters,  and  all."  He  looked  at 
Orrin  with  a  touching  anxiety.  Orrin  said 
at  once  :  "  Go  on,  Mears." 

"  When  you  didn't  hear  from  him  again, 
you  hustled  up  and  came  in  after  him, 
thinking  he  might  be  sick.  And  you 
follered  everywhere  he'd  been,  and  couldn't 
hear  a  word  of  him.  You  began  to  think 
that  he  had  been  working  under  another 
man's  name.  But  you  couldn't  think  why. 
You  began  to  think  he  must  be  dead.  But 
you  couldn't  believe  it,  because  he'd  so  many 
pals,  you  must  have  heard.  All  up  and  down 
and  around  the  back  ranges  you  hunted  for 
your  brother,  that  was  all  the  world  to  you. 
You  had  his  picture  in  your  pocket  " — Orrin 
in  silence  drew  out  a  faded  photograph,  a 
photograph  of  an  entirely  unremarkable 
sturdy  young  man  of  the  squarish,  fairish 
type.  "  Yes,"  said  poor  Mears  sadly,  "  I  know. 
I  seen  it.  I  remember  that  much.  And  it 
seems  like — it  seems  like — I  knew  him  . .  . 
But  that's  all.  And  you've  gone  about 
askin'  fellers  :  '  Have  you  seen  my  brother  ? ' 
And  they've  looked  and  said  :  '  Might  have 
seen  him  a  hundred  times  and  not  remem- 
bered.' He  is  like  a  lot  of  men.  It'd  be 
easier  if  he  was  different  to  'em — if  he  had 
one  eye  or  a  black  beard." 

"  I'm  afraid  he  hadn't."  Orrin  smiled  a 
little.  "  He'd  be  about  thirty-eight  now — 
much  like  he  is  there,  I  expect.  That's  all  I 
have  to  go  by — that  and  his  letters.  Memory 
gets  dimmed  ;  faces  seen  at  seven  don't  keep 
clear  for  over  fifteen  years." 

"  Doctor  said  I'd  be  about  forty,"  Mears 
put  in  mildly.  Orrin  looked  at  him  with  a 
sense  of  shock.  Only  forty  !  He'd  thought 
of  the  poor  chap  as  an  old  man. 

Mears  was  going  on  with  his  talking, 
though.  "  I  remember  you  told  me,"  he 
said,  "  and  doctor  told  me,  how  I  came  into 


it.  You  were  working  through  the  Nicolurn 
Pass  in  the  first  snow.  You  cleared  it  by 
night,  and  camped  beneath.  And  while  you 
slept,  a  man  crawled  after  you  and  fell 
beside  your  fire.  You  found  him  in  the 
morning,  a  dirty  bundle  in  the  ashes." 
Mears's  voice  rang  stronger,  and  Orrin 
looked  at  him  in  some  astonishment ;  he  had 
never  spoken  in  that  way  before— he  spoke 
now  almost  like  an  educated  man.  "  That 
poor  bundle  was  me,  dyin'.  Don't  ask  me 
how  I  come  to  be  there  in  that  state.  I  don't 
know.  It's  all  dreams,  black  dreams,  and  a 
fear  of  someone  suffering  for  me  if  I  fail. 
Well,  I  failed  there.  And  you  cared  for 
me,  Mr.  Orrin,  and  made  me  warm,  and  got 
some  whisky  into  me.  And,  lyin'  there,  I 
looked  up  at  you  —  oh,  if  I  could  re- 
member!— and  I  said 'Jim  Orrin!'  Have 
I  got  that  clear  ?  " 

"  Quite  clear.  You  said  it  plainly.  And 
I — I  picked  you  up  and  rushed  you  down 
here.  And  here  you've  been  ever  since, » 
trying  most  faithfully  to  remember  what 
you  knew  of  my  brother,  why  his  name  was 
so  ready  on  your  lips  when  you'd  forgotten 
pretty  well  everything  else  but  your 
own." 

"And  not  able  to  do  it  yet.  sir.  But 
maybe  it'll  come.  I — I  kind  of  think  Jim 
Orrin  and  me  must  have  been  pals  once. 
For  the  dreams  are  not  all  black  ones. 
There's  something  —  something  else  run- 
ning through  it  all — something  good  and — 
beautiful." 

He  leaned  back  and  shut  his  eyes,  and  his 
voice  failed  to  faintness.  The  nurse  came 
back  softly.  Orrin  rose,  looking  down  at 
this  man  whom  he  had  saved,  his  one  link 
with  that  other  man  whom  he  held  so  dear. 
Tears  of  pity  dimmed  his  own  eyes.  It 
appeared  to  him  as  infinitely  pathetic, 
infinitely  touching,  that  Mears  should 
trouble  so  little  to  recall  his  own  past  and 
his  almost  lost  identity,  while  striving  with 
all  the  strength  of  his  poor  blurred  wits  to 
remember  about  Jim  Orrin. 

The  nurse  touched  him  on  the  sleeve. 
She  said  :  "  He's  slipped  off  to  sleep,  I  think. 
He  often  does.  I  think  it  would  be  better 
if  you  went  now,  and  didn't  try  to  make 
him  talk  any  more  till  to-morrow." 

"  I  wasn't  coming  to-morrow,"  said  Orrin, 
after  a  little  silence.  "  I  don't  see  the  good 
of  going  on  with  this."  He  looked  frankly 
at  the  nurse.  "  I'm  through,"  he  went  on, 
"  used  up—finished — all  in  !  I've  done  my 
best  and  failed.  Mears,  my  last  hope,  the 
one  man  between  Dalles  and  the  Nicolurn 
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who  seemed  to  have  known  my  brother  by 
his  own  name— he's  failed  me,  too,  poor 
devil.  I  was  thinking  of  taking  the  first 
train  out  to-morrow." 


sigh,  "  I  suppose  I  can  stand  another  day 
of  it.     Til  come  back  to-morrow,  then,  foi 
the  last  time,  and  say  good-bye  to  Mears." 
He  wrent  back  to  his  room  at  the  raw 


&Z  cT&*!**3F- 


"Mears  was  on  his  feet,  his  hands  to  his  head,  shaking  h  rribly.  staring  at  the  little  snow  plan  at  his  feet/' 


"Mears  will  be  very  disappointed," 
answered  the  nurse  quietly.  "  He  was  so 
counting  on  your  taking  him  out  for  a 
walk." 

"Well,"   said   Orrin,  with   an   impatient 


new  hotel  perched  above  the  sheer  hillsides, 
where  the  kind  snow  hid  the  scarring  handi- 
work of  man.  He  was  glad  that  he  bad 
come  to  a  decision  at  last.  So  much  of  that 
heart-sickness  that  comes  from  hope  deferred 
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hung  about  the  place  that  he  was  thankful 
to  think  that  in  a  few  hours  he  would  be 
awaj  from  it  for  ever.  A  Chinese  servant 
brought  him  his  supper  in  his  room  ;  he  was 
in  no  mood  to  mix  with  the  rest  of  the  guests 
that  night.  He  sat  alone,  watching  through 
his  window  the  rose  of  sunset  as  it  flowered 
and  died  on  peak  after  peak,  until  the  night- 
cold  sheathed  the  glass  in  ferns  and  silver 
coralline  sprays.  "  Jim  !  "  he  said  to  himself 
softly.  "  Jim  !  Brother  !  Where  are  you  ? 
Why  have  you  hidden  yourself  ?  Did  you 
think  the  Dickie-Kid  would  be  a — drag  on 
you  and  your  splendid  freedom  ? "  He 
covered  his  eyes  with  his  hand.  He  stayed 
so  until  the  electric  lights  were  switched  on  ; 
then  he  took  up  a  paper  and  tried  to  read. 
It  was  a  local  paper.  At  every  unknown 
name  of  a  man  who  had  struck  it  rich,  or 
risen  to  notability,  or  served  well  his  fellow- 
men,  Dick  Orrin  wondered  if  that  could 
be  Jim. 

He  was  back  at  the  infirmary  early  the 
next  day,  impatient  to  say  his  last  to  poor 
Mears  and  have  it  done  with.  He  was 
young.  He  wanted  to  turn  down  these  years 
of  searching  and  grieving,  and  begin  afresh 
on  a  new  page,  for  all  the  hurt  that  he 
would  carry  in  his  heart.  It  was  a  day  of 
crystalline  cold,  and  a  sun  that  set  the 
snowy  eaves  spouting  a  silver  trickle  down 
last  night's  icicles.  Mears  was  ready  for 
him.  It  was  a  silent  morning  for  Mears. 
He  looked  tired,  greyer,  older  than  he  had 
done  the  day  before ;  his  face  was  stamped 
with  his  constant  pathetic  struggle.  Noticing  ' 
it,  Orrin  said  kindly  :  "  You  mustn't  worry 
about  my  brother  any  more,  you  know.  The 
best  thing  you  can  do  for  me  is  to  get  strong 
and  fit,  and  then,  maybe,  the  memory  will 
come  of  itself.     See  ?  " 

They  were  walking  slowly  up  and  down 
under  the  spruces,  twenty  yards  from  the 
infirmary.  Mears  walked  feebly,  like  an  old 
man,  clinging  to  Orrin's  arm.  He  looked 
up,  saying  slowly  :  "  You're  real  good  to  me 
— real  good.  But — this  is  the  last  day  you'll 
be  here,  and  I'd  kind  of  set  my  heart  on 
remembering  sometkinq  for  you  before  vou 
went." 

Orrin  heard  himself  saying :  "  It's  not 
difficult  to  be  kind  to  you,  Mears  !  "  He 
realised,  with  a  little  shock  of  astonishment, 
that  he  was  fond  of  Mears,  and  that  he'd  be 
sorry  to  say  good-bye  to  him. 

Well,  no  need  to  say  good-bye  for 
a  little  while.  He  drew  him  towards  a 
bench  in  the  blazing  mountain  sunlight, 
saying  :  "  Let's  sit  down  a  while.     Mustn't 


overdo  it  the  first  day,  Mears.  You're 
getting  on  fine  ;  you'll  be  walking  your  ten 
miles  in  a  month  at  this  rate."  But  Mears 
did  not  respond  with  his  usual  pathetic, 
pleased  smile.  He  was  staring  at  the  snow  ; 
his  face  was  like  the  face  of  a  man  in  pain. 
Orrin  touched  him,  saying  gently :  "■  Mears  ! " 

He  looked  up  vacantly.  Drawing  his 
hand  across  his  scarred  forehead,  he  said  : 
"  It's  there,  boss  !     It's  there  .  .  .     But  it 

.  .  .  goes.     I  was  thinking — wondering 

Those  letters  your  brother  used  to  write 
you — what  was  in  'em  ?  What  was  they 
about  ?  Perhaps,  if  Jim  Orrin  and  me  were 
pals  at  one  time,  there  might  be  somethm^°r 
in  the  letters,  the  mention  of  some  place  or 
some  man,  that'd  start  me  remembering." 

Orrin  looked  at  him  pitifully.  Then  his 
mind  went  to  the  letters — those  letters  which 
had  been  Life  to  a  lonely  and  imaginative 
boy.  He  smiled,  thinking  of  them.  "  Why," 
he  said  softly,  and  a  little  surprised  that 
he  could  discuss  them  with  Mears,  for,  with 
no  other  love  in  his  life,  Jim's  letters  had 
been  sacred — "why,  I  haven't  them  with 
me,  but  he  didn't  mention  actual  places  very 
often.  He'd  make  me  see  a  field  of  alpine 
flowers  in  the  dawn,  the  wild  goats  going 
down  to  drink,  the  little  marmots  whistling 
in  the  rocks,  the  freedom  and  splendour  and 
space  of  it  all ;  the  great  peaks,  untrodden, 
unnamed,  under  the  great  stars  ;  the  glacier 
nurseries  where  rivers  are  born  and  reared  ; 
the  men  who  were  his  friends  in  that  goodly 
'_  heritage — Peter  Northway,  Jennssen  the 
Swede,  who  looked  like  Thor,  little  Venn, 
Elliot,  Dufresne — so  many.  I — think  he 
must  have  changed  their  names,  too  .  .  ." 
He  paused,  the  light  died  from  his  face,  he 
made  a  little  hopeless,  helpless  gesture. 
Then,  glancing  at  Mears,  he  went  on  quickly  : 
"  But  the  one  unfailing  subject  between  us 
was  the  house  we  were  going  to  have  together 
when  he  had  made  his  pile." 

"  The  house  ?  "  asked  Mears  dully.  "  The 
house  .  .  ." 

"  Yes.  It  was  a  sort  of  long-range  game 
between  us,  Mears.  Every  letter  exchanged 
would  add  something  to  the  furnishing  of 
that  house  !  Why,  I  have  a  plan  of  it  as 
clear  in  my  mind  as  if  I'd  lived  in  it ! " 
Orrin's  face  changed  again  to  the  face  of 
a  boy.  He  leaned  forward,  raising  the  soft 
dry  snow  at  his  feet  into  little  lines  and 
angles,  patting  them  firm  with  his  hands. 
"  Why,  see  here,  here's  the  ground-plan  of 
it !  This  was  the  dining-room,  this  was  the 
fine  sitting-room,  where  we'd  be  only  if  we 
had   ladies    to    tea !      Here,   with   a  great 
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verandah,  was  the  smoking-room,,  with  the 
big  billiard-table  in  it ;  here  was  a  green- 
house, for  Jim  was  very  fond  of  flowers  .  .  . 
Yes,  and  the  garden.  We  had  it  all  laid 
out.  I  know  the  place  of  every  last  tree." 
He  broke  some  little  sprigs  of  evergreen  and 
stuck  them  upright  within  the  enclosure  of 
his  two-inch  snow-built  garden  wall. 
"  Fruit  trees  here— a  lot  of  roses — some  big 
maples  for  shade  ..." 

There  had  been  no  movement,  no  word 
spoken,  but  Orrin  stopped  suddenly.  A 
great  silence  seemed  poised  above  him,  like  a 
wave  ready  to  engulf  him.  His  soul  had 
given  him  warning  before  his  flesh  either 
saw  or  heard.  For  seconds  that  seemed  like 
years  he  waited.  Mears's  voice  came  to  him 
at  last,  out  of  a  great  remoteness,  saying 
quickly,  almost  irritably  :  "  That's  all  wrong  ! 
The  arbour  was  on  the  south  side  ! " 

Orrin  held  his  breath.  The  sunshine 
spun  in  circles,  the  shining  hills  wTere  blots 
of  blackness  flying  about  the  sky.  Then  his 
senses  steadied.  The  little  lines  and  ridges 
of  snow  at  his  feet  wrere  like  fire  ;  they  were 
drawn  with  fire.  He  did  not  seem  even 
to  live  in  the  flesh ;  only  his  rigid  soul 
stood  at  gaze,  watching — watching  Mears's 
clumsy  hand  hovering  above  the  plan  of  the 
house. 

"  The  arbour  was  on  the  south  side,"  the 
annoyed,  quick  voice  went  on.  Mears's  voice  ? 
Or  one  which  dragged  intolerably  on  the 
cords  of  memory,  till  one  listening  heart  felt 
like  to  break  ?  .  .  .  "  And  the  fruit  trees 
weren't  here  :  we  had  Japanese  cherries  here, 
for  their  blossom,  and  irises  under  'em. 
And  you've  left  out  the  kitchen  quarters 
altogether,  and  the  covered  passage  connecting 
them  with  the  house."  His  hands  were 
busy,  as  he  spoke,  among  the  little  walls  of 
snow.  "  And  no  front-door  steps — we  were 
going  to  have  jolly  wide  ones,  eh  ?  And — 
where's  the  river  ?  Oh,  here.  And  you've 
left  out  Dickie-Kid's  boathouse  !  " 

Someone  was  gasping  in  the  aching  silence 
following  that  voice.  Orrin  knew  it  was 
himself,  drawing  breath  as  if  he  were  choking. 
He  was  fighting — fighting  for  breath  and 
sense.  His  eyes  were  dark  yet,  but  his 
brain  was  cowering  under  light  that  was 
like  a  sfcorm  coming.  Voices  seemed  to  beat 
upon  him.  "  How  did  he  know  ?  It  was 
only  Jim  who  knew  !  Only  Jim  !  And 
he'd  never  have  told  all  that  to  anyone  but 
me  !  Never  !  Mears  ?  Mears  ?  He  never 
even  mentioned  Mears's  name  .  .  ."  He 
forced  himself  out  of  his  deadly  stillness  to 
catch  at  Mears,  to  hold  Mears. 


For  Mears  was  on  his  feet,  his  hands  to 
his  head,  shaking  horribly,  staring  at  the 
little  snow  plan  at  his  feet.  "  What  is  it  ?  " 
he  cried  out.  "  What  is  it  ?  "  Then,  almost 
with  a  scream:  "Why,  it's  our  house!  My 
house  and  Dickie-Kid's !  Orrin  1  Orrin, 
what  is  it  ?  I'm — going  to  remember  !  My 
God,  I'm  going  to  remember  I  " 

With  one  great  sob,  Orrin  swept  the 
trembling  figure  into  his  arms.  Light  was 
everywhere  now  ;  strength  followed  it.  He 
said  quickly  and  clearly  :  "Listen !  Don't  try 
to  think.  Don't  try  to  remember.  I'm  going 
to  remember  for  you — I'm  going  to  remember 
for  you  !  Listen  !  Do  you  remember  a  little 
boy  left  at  school,  and  a  brother  who  went 
out  into  the  wilds  to  carve  out  a  fortune  ? 
Well,  that  brother  found  what  many  another 
had  found  there — failure,  delusion,  suffering. 
Oh,  what  suffering  !  "  He  swept  something 
from  his  own  face,  and  found  it  to  be  tears. 
His  strong  young  voice  wavered  and  broke. 
"  But  he  was  resolved,  that  fellow,  that  the 
little  boy  shouldn't  suffer  or  know  of  his 
suffering.  He  changed  his  name,  Jim  Orrin 
did.  He  called  himself — Mears  !  He  worked 
and  worked  and  worked.  No  work  was  too 
low  for  him,  too  mean  for  him,  too  rough  for 
him,  as  long  as  the  money  went  regularly  to 
the  kid.  He  wrote  regularly,  too — splendid, 
happy  letters,  for  fear  the  boy  wrould  guess. 
Oh,  Mears,  Mears,  do  you  remember  that  ?  " 
Mears's  hand  stole  to  his  shoulder  and  rested 
there.  "  Then  fortune  came  to  the  kid, 
grown  up  now,  and  his  one  thought  was  to 
share  it  with  the  brother  to  whom  he  knew 
he  owed  so  much,  though  he  never  guessed 
how  much — how  much  !  But  he  was  too  late. 
Sickness,  starvation,  toil  beyond  a  white's 
man's  endurance — these  things  exact  a  price. 
And  Jim  Orrin  paid  the  price.  Perhaps  it 
came  upon  him  suddenly.  Hush  !  We  don't 
know — it  doesn't  matter  now.  Don't  try  and 
remember.  Let  it  go.  Hush  !  He  just — 
forgot.  He  was  so  tired  he  forgot.  .  . 
Everything  but  his  own  name  and  the 
name  he'd  wTorked  under  for  fear  he'd 
shame  his  own  and  his  brother's.  No, 
no,  never  mind  any  more.  That's  near 
enough !  Never  mind — don't  try  and 
remember ! "  Orrin  gathered  the  worn 
hands  and  crushed  them  against  his 
thudding  heart.  "  Only  remember  who 
you  are,"  he  said, "  and  who  I  am— that  I've 
found  you  at  last,  that  I'm  here  what  you've 
made  me,  strong  to  work  for  you,  and 
care  for  you,  and  honour  you  above  every- 
thing— Jim  !  " 

With  eager,  rough  tenderness    he  raised 
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the  greyed  head,  and  was  still.  Memory 
was  in  the  eyes,  and  a  heavenly  peace, 
a  heavenly  assurance.  "  I  told  you  "—he 
heard  the  words  from  a  far  distance — "  I  told 
you— yesterday— that  it  was  not  all  black — 
that  there  was  something  beautiful  through 
it  all" 


A  hand  loosened  itself  from  his  hold, 
lifted,  lightly  touched  his  face.  "  My  dream," 
he  heard  the  voice  say,  "  my  best  dream  of 
all.  .  .  Dickie-Kid — come  to  take  me  home ! " 

They  stood  in  the  snow-semblance  of  the 
home  that  was  to  be;  in  all  that  clear 
sunshine  memory  was  the  only  shadow. 


A    CALL    FROM    THE    DEEP. 


p\EEP  down,  where  the  weed  grows  high, 
*-^  Aho!    Ahey! 

Resting  ever  at  peace  we  lie; 
Bold  we  lived,  nor  feared  to  die : 
Brothers  above,  can  ye  hear  our  cry? 

Aho !    Ahey ! 

Restless  sons  of  the  sea  were  we, 

Aho !    Ahey ! 
Ages  past  on  the  ocean  free, 
Caring  nought  for  the  things  to  be: 
Brothers  above,  your  kin  are  we — 

Aho !    Ahey ! 

Through  lonely  watches  and  hours  long, 

Aho!    Ahey! 
Booming  loud  when  the  wind  blows  strong, 
Nobfy  sung  by  a  mighty  throng: 
Brothers  above,  can  ye  hear  our  song? 

Aho  !    Ahey !    Ahey ! 

BERTRAM    AYRTON. 


SIR    KIDER    HAGGARD    ON    HORSEBACK    AT    ONE     OF    THE     CAIRNS    ON    DINGAAN  S    PLACE     OF     EXECUTION. 


THE   HILL   OF 
DEATH 

By  SIR    H.   RIDER    HAGGARD 


A  WHILE  ago  I  wrote  an  article  in 
/\  which  I  described  some  of  the 
incidents  of  a  journey  I  made  through 
Zululand  in  1914.  In  the  course  of  this 
article  I  mentioned  that  I  had  visited  the 
site  of  the  "  Great  Place "  or  kraal  of 
Dingaan,  the  second  of  the  Zulu  kings. 
He  was  the  brother  of  Chaka,  the  tyrant 
and  conqueror,  who  created  the  Zulu  nation 
"  out  of  nothing,"  and  during  his  brief  reign 
conquered  most  of1  South-Eastern.  Africa.  It 
is  said  that  he  actually  killed  more  than  a 
million  human  beings,  besides  those  whom 
he  enslaved  or  left  to  perish  of  starvation. 
This  terrific  monster  and  genius — for  he  was 
a  genius — had  many  points  in  common  with 
certain  kindred  spirits  of  whom  we  are  told 
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in  history.  Perhaps  Attila  was  his  most 
perfect  prototype,  and  his  ends,  if  on  a 
smaller  scale,  were  very  much  those  of 
Napoleon.  To  equal  the  cruelty  of  his 
methods,  however,  we  have  to  come  to  our 
own  times  and  study  those  of  the  Germans. 
Chaka,  it  is  true,  knew  nothing  of  poison 
gas  or  Zeppelins,  nor  did  it  occur  to  him  to 
destroy  his  enemies  by  mixing  venom  in 
their  wells  and  springs,  the  assegai  or  the 
executioner's  stick  being  his  only  means 
of  causing  death,  except  that  of  starvation. 
On  the  other  hand,  crimes  have  been  proved 
against  the  Germans,  carried  out  by  official 
command,  from  which  even  Chaka  would 
have  shrunk — at  least,  none  such  are  recorded 
against  him  or  his  captains.     In  the  end  he, 
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died  as  such  tyrants  should,  for  he  was 
murdered,  as  I  have  told  in  my  book  "  Nada 
the  Lily,"  by  his  brothers  and  his  body- 
servant  Mopo.  One  of  these  brothers  was 
Dingaan,  who,  having  killed  off  his  fellow- 
conspirator,  succeeded  to  the  throne. 

Dingaan  was  Chaka  over  again  without 
his  genius.  His  cruelties  were  as  great,  but 
of  a  domestic  order,  for  he  conducted  no 
offensive  wars.  It  was  the  misfortune  of 
this  despot  to  be  the  first  of  the  native  rulers 
of  that  part  of  Africa  to  come  into  conflict 
with  the  white  people,  who  in  the  end  brought 
about  his  destruction  and  death.  At  that 
time  a  little  band  of  English  settlers  had 
just  occupied  the  country  known  as  Natal, 
which  Chaka  had  swept  so  clear  of  its  native 
inhabitants  that  the  survivors  were  driven 
to  practise  cannibalism  for  lack  of  any  other 
food.  The  Zulus  therefore  claimed  all  this 
land  by  right  of  conquest, 
and  once  drove  the  handful 
who  dwelt  in  the  infant 
town  of  Durban  to  take 
refuge  upon  ships  in  the 
harbour.  But  with  all  this 
we  have  nothing  to  do  at 
present. 

Also  in  or  about  the  year 
1836  occurred  that  remark- 
able movement  of  the  Dutch 
Boers  from  the  Cape  Colony 
into  the  interior  which  is 
known  to  history  as  the 
Great  Trek.  For  a  long 
while  a  large  section  of  the 
Cape  Dutch  had  been  dis- 
satisfied with  British  rule 
for  sundry  reasons.  Among 
these,  perhaps,  the  chief  were 
the  accusations  brought 
against  them  by  the  mission- 
aries with  reference  to  their 
treatment  of  the  natives, 
which  in  due  course  reached 
England  and  were  published 
in  the  press  of  that  day. 
Then  came  the  freeing  of 
the  slaves,  which  robbed 
them  of  their  supply  of 
forced  labour,  followed  by 
the  very  inadequate  com- 
pensation voted  by  the 
English  Parliament,  much 
of  which  is  alleged  to  have 
remained  in  the  hands  of 
agents  and  never  to  have 
reached  its  rightful  owners. 
So  they  trekked  by  the 


thousand  to  find  themselves  new  homes 
beyond  the  River  Yaal. 

It  was  in  the  course  of  this  movement 
that  the  emigrant  Boers  came  into  conflict 
with  the  Zulu  power,  and  the  tragic  incident 
happened  of  the  murder  of  Pieter  Retief 
and  his  company,  to  the  number  of  about  a 
hundred  all  told,  upon  which  I  touched  in 
my  former  article.  The  few  words  which 
I  wrote  then  concerning  the  discovery  by 
the  gentlemen  who  were  with  me  and 
myself — as  a  fact,  it  was  I  who  actually 
discovered  them-^-of  the  bones  of  certain 
of  Retief  s  party,  excited  some  interest,  and 
I  have  been  requested  to  set  out  the  story  in 
more  detail,  which  I  will  now  do. 

Retief  and  that  section  of  the  emigrants 
which  he  commanded  desired  to  occupy 
Natal,  and,  in  order  to  do  this,  to  obtain  from 
Dingaan,  the   Zulu   king,  a  formal  cession 
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of  that  territory  which  would  override 
certain  partial  concessions  already  made  to 
British  subjects.  Accordingly  he  visited 
Dingaan  at  his  kraal  Umgungundhlovu, 
and  there  found  the  Rev.  F.  Owen,  a  Church 
of  England  missionary,  who  introduced  him 
to  the  king.  Dingaan  promised  to  cede  the 
territory  if  Retief  would  recover  a  number 
of  cattle  which  a  certain  chief  had  captured 
from  him.  Retief  duly  recovered  these 
cattle,  and  accompanied  by  about  sixty  of 
the  emigrant  Boers  and  a  number  of  servants, 
also  by  some  lads,  sons  of  the  Boers,  again 
visited  Dingaan,  with  the  recovered  cattle. 
Thereafter  Dingaan  signed  a  treaty — which 
was  written  and  interpreted  to  him  by 
Mr.  Owen— ceding  to  the  Boers  the  territory 
of  Natal.  This  treaty  was  afterwards  found 
in  a  satchel  upon  the  bones  of  Retief,  and  is 


now     in    a    South    African 
museum. 

On  the  morning  following 
the  signing  of  the  treaty, 
namely,  February  6,  1838, 
the  Boers  went  to  say  gcod- 
bye  to  Dingaan,  leaving 
their  arms  outside  the  kraal 
gates,  as  they  must  do  accord- 
ing to  Zulu  custom,  since  to 
appear  before  the  king  with 
any  weapon  was  a  crime 
punishable  by  death. 
Dingaan  spoke  kindly  to 
them,  and  insisted  upon 
their  drinking  Kaffir  beer 
and  milk  with  him,  while 
two  regiments,  called  the 
Black  Shields  and  the  White 
Shields,  danced  for  their 
amusement,  though  some 
accounts  say  that  there  was 
only  one  regiment.  At  any 
rate,  vast  numbers  of  these 
men  were  there,  each  one 
carrying  a  short  stick  in  his 
hand. 

Suddenly  Dingaan,  who 
all  this  while  had  planned 
and  intended  the  murder  of 
the  Boers,  cried  out — 

"  Bulala  Amatakati  !  " 
("  Kill  the  wizards  1  ") 

Thereon  the  regiment  or 
regiments  flung  themselves 
upon  the  unfortunate, Boers 
and — since  by  custom  they 
might  not  be  dispatched 
within  the  kraal— dragged 
them  out  of  the  gate  and 
across  a  little  stream  to  the  Hill  of  Slaughter 
opposite,  and  there  did  them  to  death  by 
battering  their  heads  with  sticks  or  by 
twisting  their  necks,  Retief — according  to 
the  account  of  William  Wood,  Dingaan 's 
interpreter,  a  witness  of  the  scene — being 
forced  to  behold  the  death  of  all  his  people 
before  he  was  killed  himself.  Such  in  brief 
is  the  history  of  this  terrible  business,  of 
which  I  heard  some  curious  stories  that 
came  from  the  lips  of  aged  natives  when 
I  was  in  Zululand.  One  of  these,  who,  as  a 
youth,  took  part  in  the  massacre,  declared, 
for  instance,  that  the  sticks  with  which  the 
Boers  were  killed  were,  for  some  mystic 
reason,  especially  cut  and  prepared  for  that 
purpose. 

Some  ten  months  later,  after  the  defeat  of 
the  Zulus  at  the  great  battle  of  the  Blood 
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River,  the  Boers  advanced  to  Dingaan's 
kraal,  which  they  found  still  burning,  for 
the  king  had  retreated,  and  thenceforth 
vanishes  from  the  pages  of  history,  the 
actual  circumstances  of  his  end  being 
uncertain.  All  that  is  known  is  that,  like 
Chaka,  he  died  in  blood,  whoever  may  have 
been  his  actual  slayers.  On  the  Hill  of 
Slaughter  they  found  the  remains  of  Retief 's 
party,  with  their  skulls  shattered,  the  body 
of  Retief  himself  being,  as  I  have  said, 
identified  by  the  pouch  containing  the  treaty 
written  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Owen,  which 
Dingaan  and  his  councillors  had  signed 
before  the  murder. 

Now,   shortly   before    I    revisited   South 


which  was,  and  still  is,  known  as  Kwa 
Matiwane,  after  an  unfortunate  chief  who, 
having  thrown  himself  upon  the  mercy  of 
Dingaan,  was  murdered  here.  This  name 
of  Kwa  Matiwane  has,  by  the  use  of  metaphor 
common  among  the  Zulus,  come  to  signify 
the  Gate  of  Death  from  which  no  traveller 
returns.  Also  it  has  another  name,  Hloma 
Amabutu,  which  means,  I  think,  the  Place 
of  the  Assembly  of  Regiments. 

Accordingly,  in  the  company  of  Mr. 
Gibson,  the  representative  of  the  Union  in 
Zululand,  and -Mr.  Stuart,  the  Zulu  expert, 
and  Mr.  Kinsman,  the  magistrate  of  the 
district,  who  is  also  a  great  student  of  the 
Zulus,  in  due  course  I  made  the  expedition. 


A    ZULU    WAR    DANCE. 


Africa  in  1914,  General  Owen,  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  surviving  member  of  Mr.  Owen's 
family — a  nephew,  I  think — was  moved  by 
reading  my  story  "  Marie,1'  which  deals 
with  this  period  of  Zulu  history,  to  send  to 
me  a  very  strange  and  interesting  document, 
namely,  the  actual  diary  kept  by  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Owen,  in  which  he  sets  down  almost 
hour  by  hour  the  events  connected  with  this 
massacre  that,  with  his  wife  and  one  or  two 
others,  he  was  forced  to  witness.  The 
perusal  of  this  journal  caused  me  to 
determine  that,  if  by  any  means  I  possibly 
could  do  so,  I  too  would  see  the  site  of  the 
kraal  Umgungunclhlovu,  which  is  now  shown 
on  the  maps  as  Moordplaats,  or  Place  of 
Murder,  and  look  upon  the  Hill  of  Slaughter, 


We  started  from  the  plain  of  Ulundi,  where 
the  Zulu  power  was  destroyed  in  the  last 
battle  against  the  British,  and,  having 
crossed  the  Umfolozi  River,  at  a  certain 
spot  were  met  by  horses,  and  rode  through 
bush  veld  and  over  steep  and  swampy  dongas 
till  at  last  we  came  to  Kwa  Matiwane,  on 
which  even  now  few  white  men  set  foot. 

The  following  account  of  what  I  saw 
there  is  practically  taken  from  the  notes 
which  I  made  in  my  diary  at  the  time,  and 
is  therefore  absolutely  accurate. 

We  found  this  hateful  hill,  where  thousands 
have  given  up  their  breath  in  agony,  to  be 
a  long  ridge  of  perhaps  four  hundred  yards 
in  length,  whereon  are  occasional  eminences 
of  rock  and  some  small  hollows.     Coarse  grass 
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grows  between  the  stones,  and  all  about  are 
aloe-like  plants,  euphorbias,  and  twisting, 
stunted  trees  set  sparsely.  I  know  not  why, 
but  the  place  has  an  evil  air,  and  gives 
the  impression  of  being  horror-haunted.  A 
ravine,  deep  and  rocky  enough  to  make  it 
necessary  to  lead  horses  over  it,  separates 
it  from  the  site  of  Dingaan's  great  kraal,  of 
which  the  cattle  enclosure  has  now  been 
planted  with  corn,  on  account  of  the  richness 
of  the  manured  soil.  This  kraal  is  situated 
in  the  fork  of  the  Umkumbane  and  Unsololo 
streams,  one  of  which — I  think  the  Umkum- 
bane— runs  down  the  ravine.     At  the  head 


These,  however,  are  not  the  identical  milk 
trees  under  which  Retiefs  people  tied  up 
their  two  hundred  horses  when  they  went  in 
to  bid  farewell  to  the  king  on  the  fatal 
morning  of  February  6,  1838,  but  others 
which  have  sprung  from  the  same  roots,  as 
I  noted,  when  I  visited  Jerusalem,  is  the 
case  with  the  olives  in  the  Garden  of 
Gethsemane.  When  my  companion  Mr. 
Gibson  first  saw  this  place,  over  twenty-four 
years  ago,  one  of  the  veritable  milk  trees 
was  still  standing,  very  grey  and  ancient, 
but  since  then  it  has  fallen. 

It  was  through  this  gate  and  between  the 
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of  the  kraal,  to  the  west,  is  a  mound  or 
koppie,  on  the  slopes  of  which  stood  the 
Isigodhlo,  or  royal  harem,  and  Dingaan's 
own  hut.  Here  many  of  the  cooking  hearths 
are  still  in  place,  though  the  huts  that 
covered  them  were  burned  by  Dingaan  when 
he  fled  before  the  Boers  in  December,  1838, 
ten  months  after  the  massacre  of  Retief  and 
his  party  of  a  hundred  souls. 

The  main  gateway  of  the  kraal  to  the 
east  is  marked  by  two  large  euphorbia,  or 
milk  trees,  which  I  saw  growing  there, 
beneath  one  of  which  Nkosinzulu,  the 
ancestor  of  Senzangacona,  the  founder  of 
the  Zulu  monarchy,  is   said  to    be  buried. 


milk  trees  that  the  Boers  were  dragged  out 
to  slaughter,  those  of  them,  at  least,  who  still 
had  any  life  in  them,  for  whether  they  were 
dead  or  only  stunned  is  not  now  known. 
Living  or  dead,  or  both  together,  they  were 
haled  across  the  rivulet  Umkumbane  and  up 
the  stony  slopes  of  the  Hill  of  Slaughter, 
where  their  necks  were  twisted  and, 
according  to  certain  accounts,  the  barbarity 
of  impalement  was  inflicted  upon  some  of 
them,  though  this  I  consider  very  doubtful. 
From  the  original  diary  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Owen — that  which  was  sent  to  me  by  his 
nephew.  General  Owen — I  gathered  the 
impression  that  the  Boers  were  haled  living 
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to  the  place  of  death.  I  should  add,  however, 
that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  Mr.  Owen 
could  not  bring  himself  to  look  upon  the 
hideous  scene  with  his  own  eyes.  He  relied, 
I  think,  upon  the  report  of  his  native  servant, 
who  from  time  to  time  informed  him  of 
what  was  taking  place  upon  the  opposite 
hill. 

Where  did  the  Eev.  Mr.  Owen's  hut 
stand  ?  Studying  the  landscape  in  situ,  I 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  must  have 
been  almost  upon  the  site  of  the  little 
dwelling  of  the  present  owner  of  the  farm 
Moord  Plaats.  Thence  he  or  his  servant 
could  very  well  have  seen  the  Boers  dragged 
from  the  gate  of  the  kraal  close  by  and 
across  the  gully  below  to  the  opposite  slopes 
of  Kwa  Matiwane.  Evidently  he  had  his 
abode  at  a  spot  which  commanded  this  hill, 
since,  unless  I  am  mistaken,  he  mentions 
other  events  that  he  saw  in  progress  on  it  in 
the  pages  of  his  diary.  I  regret  greatly 
that  lack  of  time,  before  darkness  fell,  made 
it  impossible  for  me  to  cross  the  Umkumbane 
stream  and  visit  the  actual  site  of  the  great 
kraal,  of  which,  however,  we  had  a  most 
excellent  view  from  the  opposite  ridge. 

I  will  now  describe  what  we  saw  from  this 
place — one  that  I  can  never  forget  while 
memory  remains  to  me.  On  our  arrival 
Mr.  Gibson — who  had  visited  the  hill  twice 
before,  once  some  twenty-four  years  ago  and 
once  in  1911 — began  to  hunt  for  a  pile  of 
stones  which  is  reported  to,  and  in  all 
probability  does,  mark  the  spot  where  in 
1838  his  Boer  compatriots  buried  the 
remains  of  Retief  and  those  of  most  of  his 
companions. 

On  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Gibson's  first 
inspection,  a  Boer  who  had  some  historical 
knowledge  told  him  that  wherever  they 
found  a  skeleton  the  Boers  erected  a  little 
pile  of  stones  to  illustrate  and  commemorate 
the  fact,  having  first  removed  the  remains 
for  burial  in  what  is  known  as  Ketief s 
grave.  Knowing  the  careless  habits  of  this 
people,  also  the  hurry  they  were  in,  being  at 
the  time  engaged  in  active  war,  this  struck 
me  as  a  very  unlikely  story.  Still,  there, 
scattered  about  on  the  hill  over  a  distance 
of  several  hundred  yards,  undoubtedly  were 
the  stone  heaps  of  which  the  Boer  had 
spoken  to  Mr.  Gibson  more  than  twenty 
years  ago. 

To  return,  for  a  long  while  we  could  not 
find  the  grave  of  Retief,  nor  could  two 
stupid  Kaffirs,  whom  we  summoned  from  a 
neighbouring  hut,  give  us  any  assistance. 
Thev  were  "farm   Kaffirs,"  who   said  that 


they  had  only  been  there  a  few  years,  and 
knew  nothing  of  the  traditions  of  the  place. 
Or,  if  they  knew,  being  ignorant  of  whom 
we  might  be,  and  therefore  suspicious,  they 
would  not  say  anything. 

Ultimately,  however,  we  did  discover  and 
photographed  the  grave,  a  pile  of  little 
stones  about  eight  feet  in  length  set  among 
a  rough  growth  of  trees.  Meanwhile,  or, 
rather,  immediately  afterwards,  while  I  was 
riding  about  the  hill,  hoping  to  find  some 
relic  of  the  massacre — when  he  was  here  first, 
Mr.  Gibson  picked  up  a  broken  coffee  bowl 
such  as  the  trek  Boers  carried  in  their 
haversacks,  which  bowl  he  has  now  lost — I 
made  a  very  strange  discovery. 

One  of  the  little  cairns  that  I  have 
mentioned  had  been  torn  open  by  man  or 
beast,  and  there  all  about  it  were  scattered 
human  bones.  Now  the  truth  became 
evident.  The  Boers  had  not  erected  these 
piles  to  commemorate  the  spots  where  they 
found  the  skeletons ;  they  had  dragged 
together  and  grouped  the  skeletons  in  or 
near  to  the  places  where  they  found  them, 
and  there  heaped  the  stones  over  them. 
Doubtless  most  of  these  are  in  the  largest 
grave,  because  there  they  lay  thickest,  but 
others  were  interred  here  and  there  wherever 
they  were  found.  What  we  saw  before  us, 
and  photographed,  were  the  mortal  remains 
of  some  of  Retief's  people  and,  for  aught  I 
know,  of  Retief  himself.  A  little  hollow, 
only  a  few  inches  deep,  had  been  scratched 
in  the  stony  soil,  for  I  saw  bones  sticking 
out  of  it,  including  the  base  of  a  skull. 
Probably  this  was  done  with  the  hand  or 
pocket-knives,  as  it  is  not  likely  that  the 
burying-party  had  spades  with  them  on  their 
horses,  nor,  indeed,  would  they  have  carried 
such  cumbersome  articles  when  making  an 
attack  of  the  sort.  The  remains  that  lay 
nearest  were  then  thrust  into  the  hollow, 
the  excavated  soil  was  replaced,  and  some 
of  the  stones  which  lay  around  in  such 
plenty  were  piled  over  the  place  to  keep 
away  hyenas.  That  was  all.  To  judge 
by  the  number  of  leg  bones,  I  should  say 
that  this  particular  cairn  covered  about 
three  bodies. 

Evidently  what  happened  was  this :  a 
number  of  warriors  from  the  regiment,  who 
did  the  killing  with  sticks,  threw  themselves 
upon  an  individual  Boer  and,  having  overcome 
or  stunned  the  man,  dragged  him,  as  ants 
drag  a  beetle,  down  the  kraal,  out  of  the 
gate,  across  the  donga  to  the  appointed 
place  of  execution.  Probably  by  accustomed 
habit — for    it    must    be    remembered   that 
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thousands  have  been  murdered  on  this  hill — 
the  slaughter  spot  was  on  the  highest  part 
of  the  ridge  by  a  certain  little  rocky  eminence 
which  I  noted  there.  But  some  groups  who 
had  to  deal  with  a  heavy  or  a  struggling 


man,  grew  tired  and  finished  the  business 
before  they  readied  it ;  while  some,  whose 
victim  was  a  lighter  or  a  senseless  man,  or 
perhaps  one  of  the  Boer  boys,  went  further 
in    their  dreadful    zeal.       Also    the   many 
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hundreds  of  soldiers  employed  upon  this 
butchery  must  have  needed  elbow-room 
for  their  task :  they  could  not  all  crowd 
together.  Thus  it  came  about  that,  after 
everything  was  over,  the  dead  "were  very 
scattered. 

When  the  Boer  commando  arrived  ten 
months  later,  there  they  found  them  un- 
disturbed, since  once  he  has  cut  his  enemy 
open  to  let  out  the  spirit  and  save  himself 
from  certain  magical  results,  the  Zulu  does 
not  like  to  touch  his  body,  and,  indeed,  must 
go  through  a  cleansing  ceremony.  There, 
too,  dragging  together  those  remains  which 
lay  at  hand,  the  avenging  Boers  buried 
them  beneath  the  little  piles  of  stones  as 
reverently  as  circumstances  would  allow,  for 
it  must  be  remembered  that  they  had  no 
stretchers  or  other  means  of  carrying  them, 
and  that  the  bones  would  still  have  been 
unpleasant  to  handle.  So  it  came  about 
that  I  looked  upon  the  mortal  remnants  of 
these  pioneers  who,  eighty  years  ago,  fell 
victims  to  the  black  treachery  of  Dingaan. 
It  is  curious  that  it  should  have  been 
reserved  to  me  to  find  them  on  a  hurried,  if 
long  premeditated,  visit,  and  I  can  only  add 
that  the  sight  upon  that  accursed  Mount  of 
Slaughter,   whereon   Nature  seems  to   have 


set  a  seal  of  desolation,  was  one  of  the 
strangest  that  I  ever  saw. 

Doubtless,  if  we  had  found  time,  we  could 
have  discovered  more,  since,  save  for  a  few 
wandering  Kaffirs,  no  one  visits  this  ill- 
omened  Golgotha,  and  the  probability  is 
that  articles  from  the  pockets  of  the  Boers 
still  lie  about  among  the  stones.  But  as  we 
must  complete  our  journey  in  daylight,  this 
was  lacking  to  us.  So  we  turned  our  horses' 
heads  and  went  away,  guided  by  one  of  the 
two  stupid  Kaffirs,  who  presently  deserted  us. 

As  we  wandered  over  the  veld  and  the 
uncertain  footpaths,  I  reconstructed  in  my 
mind  some  of  the  fierce  and  terrible  scenes 
connected  with  the  kraal  of  Umgungundhlovu. 
Particularly  did  I  picture  the  poor  folk  who 
time  and  time  again  had  trodden  these  very 
paths  at  the  summons  of  the  king,  well 
knowing  that  they  went  to  look  their  last 
upon  the  light  from  the  stony  crest  of  the 
Hill  of  Matiwane. 

I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  among  the 
bushes  I  found  another  skull.  It  may  have 
been  that  of  one  of  the  lads  who  accom- 
panied Retief 's  party,  but  from  its  appearance 
I  judged  that  it  had  belonged  to  a  woman, 
one  of  Dingaan's  countless  victims  butchered 
on  this  place. 


SANTA   CLAUS  AND 
SOME   CHIMNEYS 
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SANTA  CLAUS  had  done  his  duty  by 
Tommy  AYright,  and  Tommy,  who 
was  a  grateful  little  fellow,  appreciated 
it.  He  had  expressed  his  gratitude  several 
times  during  Christmas  Day,  and  he  repeated 
it  when  Nurse  carried  him  off  to  bed, 
hugging  a  Teddy  Bear  and  a  clockwork 
engine  whose  spring  was  weakening. 

"  Santa  Claus,"  he  said,  "is  werry  sensible — 
more  sensible  than  mans  an'  womans  an' 
mothers,  'cause  he  brings  you  exackly  what 
you  want." 

"Well,"  said  Mrs.  Wright,  "he  does  to 
little  boys,  if  they're  not  too  naughty. 
Good  night,  old  son  !  " 

She  kissed  Tommy  and  waved  her  hand 
to  him  before  the  door  closed.  Then  she 
sat  down  again  in  the  armchair  opposite  to 
Mr.  Rutherford,  a  strong  young-looking 
man  of  fifty,  her  husband's  father's  junior 
partner,  Special  Providence  to  her  husband 
while  he  lived  and  to  his  widow  and  son 
afterwards.  She  was  a  pretty,  restless 
woman  of  thirty-five,  rather  like  a  grown-up 
child  —  so  restless  that  she  had  scarcely 
settled  in  her  chair  before  she  slipped  out  of 
it  and  squatted  on  the  hearthrug. 

"  Santa  Claus,"  she  observed,  twisting  a 
cushion  between  her  head  and  the  chair, 
"deals  more  sensibly  with  little  boys  than 
with  grown-ups.  They  don't  always  get 
'  exackly '  what  they  want." 

"  Little  boys,"  said  Rutherford,  in  a  deep 
and  rather  musical  voice,  "  comply  with  the 
essential  condition.  They  shout  their  exact 
requirements  up  the  chimney." 

"  In  some  parts  of  the  world,"  Mrs.  Wright 
remarked,  "  there  are  no  chimneys.  Is  the 
theory,  no  stove  no  Santa  Claus  ?  " 

"  I  believe  that  is  so,"  Rutherford  agreed, 
lighting  another  cigarette.  "I  think  the 
saint's  ministrations  scarcely  extend  to  the 


savage  realms  where  food  is  eaten  raw  or 
cooked  in  pots  hung  on  a  tripod.  You  see, 
they  have  no  Christmas.  In  all  civilised 
and  Santaclaused  regions  there  is  some  form 
of  stove  and  therefore  of  chimney." 

"  Electric  radiators  ?  Steam  heaters  ?  " 
"  If  Tommy  had  shouted  his  demands  at 
either,  he  would  have  received  exactly  the 
same  presents.  You  are  dancing  round  the 
point  with  your  usual  agility,  Madge.  It 
doesn't  turn  on  the  flue,  but  on  the  frank- 
ness. Children  get  their  desires  by  owning 
them  candidly.  If  grown-ups  are  too  shy 
to  ask  Santa  Claus  for  what  they  want 
4  exackly,'  they  can't  grumble  because  he 
doesn't  bring  it." 

"  They  know  when  he  wouldn't." 
"They  can't  know  unless   they  try.      I 
could  tell  you  a  nice  little  story  to  illustrate 
the  point." 

"  Oh,  that's  what  you're  leading  up  to  ! 
Mr.  Robert  Santa  Claus  has  a  nice  little 
story  for  Christmas  evening.  Have  I  got 
to  call  up  the  chimney  for  it  ?  Santa  Claus, 
I  want  a  story — a  true  one,  please. .  .Go  on. 
...Oh,  do  help  me  put  this  chair  and 
cushion  straight !  Or  have  I  got  to  call  up 
the  chimney  first  ?  " 

Rutherford  laughed  and  adjusted  her 
carefully — an  observer  might  have  thought 
affectionately.  He  might  even  have  sus- 
pected that  Mrs.  Wright  liked  being  adjusted 
by  her  Special  Providence. 

*  "  There  !  "  Rutherford  said.  "  You  fidget ! 
The  trouble  isn't  the  chair  or  the  cushion. 
It's  you  !. . .  This  story  is  absolutely  and 
exactly  true.     Now  keep  still  and  listen." 


"  The  story  is  about  two  people.  It  is  the 
way  of  stories.  There  is  a  third  person  in 
it,  but  he  only  played  the   part  of   Santa 
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(Jluus.  Mere  machinery  !  He  was,  in  fact, 
your  humble  servant. 

"  There  is  a  nice  young  girl  in  5D  at  my 
flats.  She  has  come  there  recently  with  her 
father  and  mother.  They  struck  me  as  good 
people,  but  somewhat  dried  up,  possibly 
the  result  of  living  long  in  warm  climates 
and  living  chiefly  on  curries.  (The  house- 
keeper says  she  wouldn't  attempt  to  make 
him  another  for  a  thousand  pounds.)  He 
is  a  retired  Indian  Civil  Servant.  His  wife 
is  the  wife  of  a  retired  Indian  Civil  Servant, 
and,  I  imagine,  would  have  been  one  herself 
if  she  had  been  born  a  man.  The  girl  is 
undried — very  much  so. 

"  I  was  descending  in  the  lift  the  other 
morning.  On  principle  I  go  by  the  lift 
when  I  can  spare  the  time.  Eh  ?  The 
remark,  as  you  suggest,  exhibits  the  caustic 
humour  characteristic  of  me.     I  observed  to 

the  young  lady No,  I  donH  mean  the  lift 

attendant.  She  was  a  trousered  male,  in 
point  of  fact.  I  mean  the  Undried  Girl. 
The  story  will  go  better  as  a  solo,  I  suggest. 
I  observed  that  Christmas  was  coming  upon 
us  at  the  usual  pace.  She  clasped  her  hands 
— rather  in  your  style — and  cried  :  '  Oh, 
don't  mention  Christmas  !  I  shudder  to 
think  of  it,  Mr.  Eutherford  ! '  No,  I  didn't 
know  her.  No,  she  didn't  know  me. 
Evidently  she  knew  my  name,  but  the  label 
isn't  the  parcel.  I  haven't  the  least  idea 
how  she  knew  it.  How  do  you  women  know 
all  the  things  that  you  do — and  don't — 
about  other  people  ?..  .  .  If  you  ask  anymore 
questions,  I'll  shy  this  cushion  at  you  ! 

"Some  further  conversation  led  to  a  state- 
ment from  her  that  London  was  dull,  because 
her  people  knew  no  one  except  some  old 
fogies.  I  observed  that  I  had  hoped — being 
an  old  fogy  myself — that  even  the  old  fogy 
need  not  be  entirely  dull.  She  warmly 
disclaimed  regarding  me  as  an  old  fogy.  .  . 
You  needn't  tell  me.  I  knew  that  she  was 
bound  to  make  the  disclaimer.  I  told  her 
so.  We  walked  down  the  street  together  to 
the  corner,  where  she  intended  to  board  a 
'bus.  I  expressed  a  parting  hope  that  Santa 
Clans  would  attend  to  her  wants.  She  said 
that  she  only  wanted  some  sort  of  merry 
Christmas.  I  told  her  that  Santa  Claus 
dealt  only  in  particulars,  so  she  must  ask 
for  what  she  wanted  to  make  the  Christmas 
merry.  '  Shout  it  up  the  chimney,  my  dear 
young  lady,'  I  advised.  '  This  is  your  'bus 
— 199  B.  Good-bye,  and  put  yoar  trust  in 
Santa  Clans.'  She  went  off  laughing,  and 
waved  her  hand  from  the  top.  .  .  No,  I  didn't 
think  it  '  cheek.'     I  am  getting  fogyish,  I 


suppose,  Madge.  Anyhow,  I  should  seem  so 
to  a  woman  many  years  younger  than  I .  .  . 
Eh  ?.  .  .  I  wasn't  sighing  for  her. . .  I  didn't 
say  that  I  didn't  sigh.  I  said  that  it  wasn't 
for  her.  .  .  You  funny  little  cat  !  I  believe 
you  would  like  to  scratch  anyone's  eyes  out 
if  she  called  me  a  fogy  !  But  no  one  has. . . 
If  I've  kept  youngish,  you  and  Tommy  have 
done  a  good  deal  toward  it.  However,  that's 
another  story . . .  Well,  well,  I've  introduced 
the  first  person.     Now  for  the  second. 

"  I  was  going  into  the  flats  that  evening, 
and  I  encountered  a  young  man,  an  officer 
soldier-boy,  who  has  recently  taken  4D — 
next  but  one  to  me.  We  went  upstairs 
together.  I  made  my  fatuous  remark  about 
the  approach  of  Christmas.  When  I  find  a 
serviceable  tag,  I  stick  to  it.  He  said  :  '  Oh, 
hang  Christmas,  sir  !  I've  got  to  stay  in 
London,  and  I  don't  know  a  soul.  You're 
the  first  person  who's  said  a  word  to  me.  I 
dare  say  they  think  I'd  want  to  borrow 
money  or  something  !  I  beg  your  pardon 
for  grousing,  sir,  but  when  I  come  into  this 
great  barn  of  a  place,  it  makes  me  feel 
lonely  and  fed  up,  you  know.' 

" '  I  know,'  I  agreed.  '  This  is  my  place— 
4B.  Come  in  and  smoke  a  cigar  before 
dinner,  if  you  want  to  hear  a  human  voice. 
Don't  be  afraid  of  me.  I  don't  want  to 
borrow  money,  either.  If  I  did,  I  shouldn't 
borrow  from  anyone  so  much  younger  than 
myself.' 

"  '  I'm  sure,  sir,'  he  agreed.  '  It  seems 
rather  like  forcing  myself  on  you,  but — I'd 
like  to  come  in,  you  know7.' 

"  So  he  came  in,  and  we  chatted.  Quite  a 
good  boy,  I  should  say.  Had  a  couple  of 
years  in  France,  and  slightly  wounded  once. 
His  people  lived  in  Scotland,  and  he  was  half 
Scotch.  Therefore  he  could  see  a  joke. .  . 
Of  course  I  mean  my  jokes . . .  Exactly.  To 
see  them  shows  a  real  sense  of  humour. .  . 
You're  wrong  about  the  Scotch.  They  have 
the  keenest  sense  of  humour  of  any  people. 
That's  why  they  don't  laugh  at  horse-play  or 
at  fourth-rate  jests,  and  are  miscalled. 

"  When  the  second  person  was  leaving,  I 
told  him  that  I  hoped  that  Santa  Claus  would 
bring  him  something  cheerful  for  Christmas. 
He  protested  that  he  had  no  hope  of  the  old 
gentleman — regarded  him  as  a  fraud,  in  fact. 
I  repeated  the  wisdom  that  I  have  already 
poured  on  you.  He  quibbled  with  similar 
unwisdom  to  yours.  '  What  would  be  the 
use  of  asking  Santa  Claus  to  bring  me  a 
billiard  table,  for  example  ? '  he  wanted  to 
knowr.  '  There's  nowhere  to  put  it,  and  no 
one  to  play  with.'     Then  he  went. 
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"  It  fidgeted  rne  to  think  of  the  lonely  boy. 
I  hate  being  fidgeted.  So,  to  relieve  my 
mind,  I  knocked  at  his  door  after  dinner, 
and  told  him  he'd  better  come  to  a  saloon 
and  have  a  game.  We  had  several,  in  fact 
. . .  Yes,  I  won  them,  as  you  suggest.  It's 
an  old  fogy's  game,  you  know . . .  My  dear 
girl,  I  won't  call  myself  that  any  more  since 
you  object  so  violently.  You've  dropped 
the  cushion  . . .  There  !  Comfy  ?  That's 
right. 

"  The  boy  talked  a  good  deal  to  me  going 
home  after  our  games.  It  seemed  to  me  that  it 
really  ivasvery  lonely  for  young  people  in  flats. 
It  also  occurred  to  me  that  there  ought  to  be 
better  modes  of  cure  than  by  my  wasting  my 


time  playing  billiards  with  a  young  man  to 
whom  I  could  easily  give  fifty  in  a  hundred. 
"  The  idea  was  deepened  in  what  I  call  my 
mind  the  next  morning.  I  overtook  the 
Undried  Girl  walking  slowly  downstairs. 
She  said  that  she  walked  because  it  killed 
more  time  than  going  by  the  lift.  I 
observed  that  she  did  not  know  our  lift. 
We  made  other  interesting  observations. 
She  solicited  my  advice  as  to  a  good  'bus 


'*  *  Shout  it  up  the  chimney, 
my  dear  younsj  lady,'  I 
advieed.  '  This  i<»  your 'bus. 
Good  -  bo  ©j  aRd  put  your 
trust  iu  Satita  Claus.'  " 

to  take.  I  asked  where 
she  was  going,  as  in  my 
judgment  the  selection 
rather  depended  on  that. 
She  said  she  didn't  know. 
She  was  just '  going  out.' 
I  asked  why  she  was 
going  out.  She  said 
because  she  was  sick  of 
being  in,  and  wanted  to 
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kill  time.  She  thought  she  should  look  in 
shops  to  kill  the  morning.  The  afternoon 
would  have  to  kill  itself.  She  never  went 
out  in  the  afternoons,  because  she  thought 
someone  might  call.  *  They  might  be  friends 
of  the  people  who  had  the  flat  before,'  she 
observed,  '  and  I  should  ask  them  in  to  see 
if  father  knew  the  new  address  ;  and  then  I 
should  find  that  he  and  mother  were  asleep, 
and  offer  them  some  tea,  and  get  them  to 
wait  and  talk  till  they  woke  up.' 

"  '  And  the  evening  ?  '  I  asked.    . 

" '  I  shall  read  the  paper,  I  expect,'  she 
said,  '  unless  I  buy  another  book.  Only  I 
never  know  what  to  buy.  I've  read  every- 
thing we  have  about  four  times  ! ' 

"  *  Oh,'  I  told  her,  '  I  can  remedy  that, 
anyhow.  I've  a  few  hundred  books,  and 
there  are  fifty  among  them  that  you  might 
slaughter  an  evening  with.' 

"  I  pencilled  a  note  to  the  housekeeper  on 
one  of  my  cards.  *  Please  let  Miss  Marsh 
take  any  books  that  she  wants  from  my 
book-cases.'  She  said — well,  to  tell  you  the 
truth,  Madge,  she  called  me  a  dear  ! . . .  What 
is  the  matter  ?  You've  nearly  upset  the 
chair ...  I  shouldn't  call  her  either  impudent 
or  a  hussy,  only  a  very  lonely  little  beggar 
who  looked  upon  me  as  a  friendly  old — 
what  I  am  not  to  call  myself .  .  .  No,  I 
didn't  mean  'old  fool.'  I  dare  say  I  am, 
but  not  the  particular  sort  that  you  have 
in  mind. 

"  Anyhow,  I  was  foolish  enough  to  waste  a 
little  more  of  my  valuable  time  in  the  after- 
noon, treating  loneliness.  I  called  at  their 
flat  about  four.  Someone  rushed  to  the  door 
like  a  whirlwind.  It  was  the  Undried  Girl. 
She  almost  pulled  me  in.  '  How  nice  of 
you  ! '  she  cried.  *  How  very,  very  nice  ! 
Do  come  in !  I've  borrowed  eight  books. 
I  dropped  one  coming  out.  The  officer  who 
lives  next  door  but  one  to  you  picked  it  up. 
I  expect  he  had  come  home  to  lunch — if  you 
call  a  flat  home  !  He  looked  dreadfully  hard 
at  me.  I  expect  he  thought  I  was  a  thief  ; 
but  the  lift  man  was  with  me.  His  name  is 
Stevens,  isn't  it  ?  ' 

"'Nokes,'  I  said,  'if  you  meant  the  thin 
chap  with  a  beard.' 

"  '  Oh,'  she  said,  '  I  meant  the  officer,  you 
know.' 

"  I  did  know,  of  course  ! 

"'Oh!'  I  said.  'The  officer-boy,  eh? 
Yes.  His  name  is  Stevens — Captain  Eichard 
Stevens.  He's  seen  some  service.  Nice 
boy.  He's  duller  than  you.  Lives  alone. 
I  took  him  out  to  billiards  last  night.' 

" '  I  wish  I  was  a  boy  ! '  she  cried.     '  An 


officer  who  had  seen  service,  and  could  play 
billiards— or  learn  to.' 

"  I  stayed  for  about  an  hour  and  a  half. 
The  old  people  were  very  gracious.  They 
told  me  a  lot  about  India.  There  is  a  great 
compensation  in  being  bored  with  informa- 
tion ;  you  can  unload  it  and  bore  other 
people. 

"  As  I  was  going  down  I  saw  the  soldier- 
boy.  He  was  mooning  about  the  passage.  I 
suspect  he  was  pretending  to  look  out  for  me, 
and  really  looking  out  for  the  girl.  He  told 
me  that  he  had  spoken  to  a  second  fellow- 
tenant,  and  mentioned  the  dropped  book. 
He  was  evidently  anxious  to  use  me  as  a 
hyphen  between  himself  and  the  young  lady. 

"  Well,  to  skip  the  dry  pages,  I  became  very 
good  friends  with  them  both — separately — 
and  decided  to  introduce  them  and  get  them 
to  take  each  other  off  my  hands ;  but  I 
didn't  get  a  chance  to  dispose  of  my  burdens 
till  last  night. 

"  The  boy  called  on  me  at  about  seven.  He 
had  come  to  ask  if  I  could  play  billiards  with 
him  in  the  evening,  he  stated.  He  knew  he 
couldn't  give  me  a  decent  game,  but — '  Well, 
it's  just  a  try  on  to  impose  on  your  good 
nature,  sir.' 

"  I  explained  that  I  was  going  out  to  play 
the  part  of  Santa  Glaus  to  a  little  boy,  and 
to  assist  his  nice  little  mamma  in  fulfilling 
his  demands  '  exackly.'  I  further  mentioned 
that  I  always  went  there  on  Christmas  Day 
■—I  was  afraid  the  poor  chap  contemplated 
inviting  me  to  dine  with  him.  I  asked  him 
to  go  for  a  walk  on  Christmas  morning,  as 
the  best  I  could  do  for  him.  '  Of  course,' 
I  owned,  'I  know  that  isn't  exactly  what 
you'd  call  up  the  chimney.'  He  shook  his 
head.  '  I'd  like  to  be  going  somewhere  to 
dinner,'  he  stated.  'Well,'  I  told  him, 
'  you've  said  it  near  the  chimney.  Perhaps 
Santa  Claus  might  help.  Only  you  haven't 
mentioned  where  you'd  like  to  go,  or  whom 
you'd  like  to  dine  with — some  nice  girl,  of 
course.     There  are  one  or  two  in  the  flats, 

like Let  me  see.    There's  Miss  Marsh 

above.     She  might  do.' 

"  'I  should  jolly  well  think  so  !'  he  cried. 
'  She's  got  such  a  mischievous  way,  and — 
awfully  nice-looking,  isn't  she  ?  I  was 
wondering  whether  you  might  introduce  me 
to — to  her  father  and  mother,  you  know, 
some  time  ? ' 

" '  Umph,'  I  said.  '  I  don't  really  know 
them.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  doubt  if  her 
father  and  mother  would  interest  you 
greatly.' 

"  He  grinned. 
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" '  You're  pulling  my  leg,  sir,'  he  accused 
me.     '  You  know  what  I  meant.' 

"'  Ah  ! '  I  said.  'I  dare  say  I  could  guess. 
*  I  was  young  myself: — some  thousands  of 
years  ago.  I'll  see  if  I  can't  get  up  a  little 
party  soon  after  Christmas.  You  might  like 
to  look  in,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marsh  might 
consent  to  come.  They  couldn't  well  be 
asked  without  their  daughter,  eh  ?  We'll 
work  it  all  right  in  time.  But  as  for 
Christmas  Day,  I'm  booked,  my  boy,  to 
some  people  who  sweeten  life  for  me.' . .  .Yes, 
I  said  that  literally.  The  story's  true, 
Madge.  It  is  true  that  I  said  it,  and  I  truly 
meant  it.     My  dear,  it  has  been  the  pleasure 

of  my  life.     I We're  digressing.      I 

forget  the  exact  connection,  but  I  continued 
by  saying  that  for  Christmas  Day  he  must 
trust  to  Santa  Claus. 

"  '  Call  up  the  chimney,'  I  told  him,  '  and 
test  my  theory.  You  must  play  life  like  you 
play  Postman's  Knock.  If  you  want  Mary, 
call  Mary,  or  you'll  have  to  kiss  Susan. 
Asking  is  the  first  step  toward  having.' 

"'Well,'  he  declared,  'if  I  call  up  the 
chimney,  I  shall  call  for  an  invitation  to 
dine  with  the  Marshes.  I  should  like 
to  hear  all  about  India — as  a  first  step  to 
something  else,  you  know.  Good  night,  sir. 
A  very  happy  Christmas  to  you,  and  to  those 
who  sweeten  life  for  you.  You  jolly  ivell 
deserve  it?  Then  he  bolted.  Umph !  It 
was  nice  of  him  to  say  it,  but  don't  you 
think  it  was  rather  'cheek' ?..  .Madge, 
you  are  a  little  humbug. 

"  I  thought  out  how  I  could  best  assist 
Santa  Claus,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  I 
could  possibly  find  an  opportunity  during  a 
brief  call  which  I  proposed  to  make  on  the 
Marshes.  What  for  ?  "Well,  if  you  must 
know,  I  had  ascertained  that  Miss  Marsh 
had  not  read  either  'The  Hosts  of  the 
Lord '  or  '  Barlasch  of  the  Guard,'  and  I 
intended  to  play  Santa  Claus  to  that  extent. . . 
I  don't  know  why  you  speak  of  her  as  '  that 
girl.'  Umph  !  I  don't  always  understand 
you,  I  admit . . .  Haven't  I?  You  don't  know 
what  I've  called  up  the  chimney. .  .To  the 
story,  then. 

"  Just  as  I  was  about  to  start  from  the  flat, 
there  was  a  ring.  Miss  Marsh  !  Her  father 
and  mother  thought  that,  as  I  was  alone,  I 
,  might  like  to  dine  there  on  Christmas  Day. 
They  had  some  Indian  curiosities  which 
might  interest  me.  I  explained  that  certain 
dear  friends  would  entertain  me  on  that  day, 
as  usual.  .  .  .  No,  Madge,  I  did  not  say  that 
I  was  sorry . . .  Look  me  in  the  face  and  say 
that   again  . . .  Tut,   tut  !      Of   course   you 


didn't  mean  it.  You  know  I'd  rather  come 
here  than  to  any  place  in  the  'wide.' 
There,  there  !  Shake  hands  !  Silly  little 
woman,  aren't  you  ?  .  .  .  I  said  that,  if  I 
were  dining  at  the  flat,  I  expected  that 
I  should  be  entertaining  instead  of  being 
entertained,  because  I  couldn't  let  the 
officer-boy  be  all  alone. 

"'Poor  fellow!'  she  cried.  'It  is  a 
shame.  I  do  wish  we  knew  him.  I  am 
sure  mother  and  father  would  ask  him  to 
dinner,  if  we  did.  It's  horrid  for  him,  and 
I  should  think  he  was  quite  nice.  Do  you 
know  him  well  ? ' 

"  '  No,'  I  admitted,  '  but  I'm  not  a  bad 
judge  of  people.  I  shall  not  hesitate  to 
introduce  him  to  some  of  my  friends.' 

"  She  fidgeted  about  from  one  foot  to 
another — like  you  do  ! 

" '  I  hope  you  consider  me  a  friend,'  she 
suggested,  and  then  I  had  a  good  laugh. 
'  I  didn't  mean  that  ! '  she  declared. 

"  '  But  you  did,'  I  told  her.  '  You  must 
be  candid  with  Santa  Claus,  you  know.' 

" '  Well,'  she  rejoined,  '  I  meant  what  I 
said,  too.  I  do  think  you  are  so  nice,  Mr. 
Kutherford  !  And  it  must  be  terrible  for 
him.' 

" '  I'm  doing  my  best  to  help,'  I  claimed. 
'I'm  taking  him  for  a  walk  to-morrow 
morning.  If  only  your  father  and  mother 
knew  him,  I  could  ask  them  to  let  us  take 
you. .  .1  expect  if  they  knew  that  the  poor 
chap  was  all  alone Eh  ? ' 

"  '  Ye-es,'  she  agreed,  '  I — I  think 
someone  might  tell  them.  I  don't  think  I'd 
be  the  best  person  to  do  it.  You  see,  I'm  a 
girl,  and — you  are  not.  You  have  such  tact, 
and — they  liked  you.  Why  don't  you  come 
up  and  wish  them  a  merry  Christmas  ?  ' 

"Well,  I  did,  and  I  mentioned  the  lonely 
boy  to  them.  They  were  only  externally 
dried  up,  I  discovered.  The  milk  of  human 
kindness  had  not  evaporated.  I  left  there 
with  an  invitation  to  the  young  man  for 
Christmas  dinner  in  my  pocket.  I  was  to 
slip  it  in  his  letter-box  when  I  returned  from 
playing  Santa  Claus  to  Tommy — and  to  the 
funny  little  woman  who  sweetens  life  for  me, 
Madge.  He  brought  the  invitation  in  to 
me  this  morning.  I  was  very  surprised  ! 
Perhaps  I  overdid  the  surprise  ;  anyhow,  he 
accused  me  of  having  '  worked  it.'  He  called 
me  Santa  Claus  !  I  must  look  rather — what 
I'm  not  to  say  about  myself  ! 

"  That's  the  whole  story." 

#  *  *■  *  * 

Mrs.  Wright  slid  her  head  off  the  cushion 
on  to  the  seat  of  the  armchair  to  glance  up 
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at  Mr.  Rutherford  without  twisting  her 
neck.  She  looked  more  than  ever  like  a  big 
child. 

"  Well  ?  "  she  inquired. 

He  shrugged  his  shoulders  and  extended 
his  hands. 

"  I  thought  you  wanted  to  point  the 
moral,"  she  suggested. 

"  I  put  the  moral  first,"  he  reminded 
her.  "  If  Santa  Glaus  is  to  bring  you 
'  exackly '  what  you  want,  you  must  let 
him  know  what  it  is.  Then  you  might 
get  it." 

Mrs.  Wright  sat  upright  on  the  hearthrug 
and  nodded  three  times. 

"  There's  one  thing,"  she  observed.  "  If 
you  could  give  it  to  me,  I  should  !  Let 
me  point  the  moral,  Robert,  old  man. 
Have  you  tried  your  own  flan  ?  " 

There  was  a  longish  silence. 

"  If  you'll  pretend  not  to  understand  what 
I  mean,  Madge,"  he  said,  "should  pretence 
be  the  best  way  to  keep  our  friendship  ?  Tell 


me  whether  I  should  call  up  the  chimney 
what  I  want  exacldy  ?  " 

"  It  depends,  of  course,  on  what  you 
want,"  she  replied,  studying  the  fire. 

"  Exactly.  It  might  be  something  that 
my  particular  Santa  Claus  would  prefer  that 
I  didn't  want.  Perhaps  it  is  answer  enough 
that  you  don't  understand.  Shall  we  change 
the  subject  ?  " 

Mrs.  Wright  shook  her  pretty  head  four 
times,  and  she  smiled — such  a  smile! 

"  Perhaps,". she  said,  "it  is  you  who  do 
not  understand.  If  your  wish  is  one  that  i* 
can  gratify,  you  would  be  very  foolish  not 
to  call  it  up  the  flue." 

Rutherford  turned  to  the  mantelpiece 
and  called — 

"  Madge  I " 

Mrs.  Wright  raised  herself  sufficiently  to 
kneel  at  his  knees  and  put  her  hands  upon 
them. 

"  Please,"  she  whispered,  "  Santa  Clans  has 
brought  me  ! "  •  ■ 


WINDS. 


^OME  winds,  like  robins,  nest  in  trees, 

***    And  some,  like  meadow=Iarks,  in  grasses; 

While  others  cling  to  flowers,  like  bees. 

The  gales  that  sweep  the  salt  morasses, 
Like  petrels,  brood  on  stormy  seas; 
And  eagle-winds,  as  wild  as  these, 

Their  eyries  make  on  beetling  masses 

Of  crag  in  rugged  mountain  passes. 
But  wiser  is  the  nestling  breeze— 

The  laughing,  elfin  breeze,  that  furls 

Its  fragrant  wings  among  your  curls  1 
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SIMULTANEOUSLY  with  the  roar  of 
the  explosion,  a  geyser  of  earth,  roots, 
and  stones  shot  skyward,  to  fall 
rattling  amongst  the  neighbouring  trees',  and 
again  the  silence  of  the  bush  closed  down. 

"  Five !  "  counted  Creswell  aloud,  and 
grinned  through  his  sweat.  He  had  taken 
to  talking  to  himself  of  late,  though  he  had 
no  notion  of  it.  A  man  has  little  time  for 
noticing  anything  besides  his  work  when  he 
battles  with  the  Queensland  bush. 

"  Not  so  bad,"  he  added  judicially, 
inspecting  the  churned-up  earth  and  root- 
ends  that  were  all  that  the  dynamite  charge 
had  left  of  a  six-foot  eucalyptus  stump. 
"  Not  so  bad." 

With  hardly  a  pause,  he  went  on  to  the 
next,  a  stubborn  bloodwood,  and  opened 
the  attack  with  a  crowbar.  It  was  killing 
work,  and  it  was  killing  Creswell,  though 
he  would  have  been  the  first  to  ridicule 
such  a  suggestion.  No  one  did  suggest  it, 
because  no  one  in  the  Nambye  district 
cared  one  way  or  another.  If  a  crazy  "  new 
chum  "  chose  to  work  himself  to  death  in 
the  bush,  whose  business  was  it  but  his 
own  ?  That  was  Nambye's  attitude.  Such 
a  thing  had  happened  before,  and  would 
no  doubt  happen  again,  until  the  over- 
zealous  pioneer  realised  that  the  correct 
method  of  acquiring  a  pineapple  plantation 
is  to  relieve  his  neighbours  of  their  played- 
out  acres  at  a  fancy  figure. 

But  then  Nambye  did  not  know.  No  one 
knew,  except  Joyce  Helliar,  what  manner  of 
fever  it  was  that  consumed  Bob  Creswell, 
and  she  kept  that  knowledge  to  herself. 
It  was  doubtful  if  Nambye  would  under- 
stand. Few  men  suffer  from  over- 
scrupulousness,  and  that  was  what  ailed 
Creswell.  Two  years  ago  the  flick  of  a 
coin  had  decided  whether  he  or  his  partner 
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Soames  should  go  to  the  War.  Soames  had 
won,  and  Creswell  had  never  forgotten  it. 
Soames  was  to  fight  his  country's  enemies  ; 
Creswell  was  to  fight  nothing  more  romantic 
than  the  Queensland  bush  and  a  bank 
overdraft.  The  humiliation  of  it !  And  he 
had  given  his  word — there  was  no  wriggling 
out — his  word  that  he  would  ic  look  after 
the  place — and  Joyce  "  ;  that  was  how  the 
happy-go-lucky  Soames  had  put  it,  with  a 
nudged  elbow  arid  a  grin  at  the  last  injunc- 
tion that  was  entirely  lost  on  his  more 
stolid  partner.'  Three  times  Creswell  had 
written  asking  to  be  let  off,  pleading  with 
Soames  that  it  was  more  than  he  could 
bear ;  but  he  received  no  reply.  Soames 
had  only  written  twice,  soon  after  he  left, 
the  chatty,  inconsequential  latters  of  a  man 
without  a  care  in  the  world,  and  his  name 
had  never  appeared  in  the  casualty  lists. 
Until  that  happened  Creswell  considered 
himself  bound. 

"Look  after  the  place — and  Joyce!" 
That  was  all  he  had  to  go  upon,  and  he 
had  gone  upo*\  it  to  such  effect  that  five 
acres  were  already  bearing,  another  five  of 
virgin  bush  were  cleared  and  ready  for  the 
plough,  the  overdraft  was  at  least  stationary, 
Joyce  was  as  well  as  a  perfectly  healthy 
young  woman  can  be,  and  he  had  reduced 
himself  to  the  semblance  of  a  scarecrow. 
A  fool  ?  Perhaps  ;  but  some  men  are  built 
like  that. 

Joyce  dismounted  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  a  cool  white  figure  against  the 
sweltering  background  of  the  bush,  and 
coo-ee'd  twice  before  Creswell  looked  up 
and  came  shambling  towards  her.  His 
beard  was  rather  more  ragged  than  ever> 
she  noticed ;  his  clothes,  clotted  and 
smeared  with  red  earth,  seemed  to.  hang 
from  his  broad,  angular  shoulders,  and  his 
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feet — but  then  the  size  of  his  feet  had  been 
a  standing  joke  from  the  beginning.  The 
inevitable  question  was  in  his  eyes,  and 
Joyce  met  it  with  a  smile  and  a  shake  of 
the  head. 

"  I  can't  make  it  out,"  he  said,  sitting 
in  the  grass  beside  her  and  scraping  the 
earth  from  his  boots  with  a  twig.  He  always 
said  that,  and  Joyce's  reply  was  invariably 
the  same. 

"  No  news  is  good  news,  remember." 
Then  Creswell  would  subject  her  to  his  slow, 
appraising  scrutiny,  and  talk  about  "  the 
place,"  always  about  "  the  place." 

The  usual  programme  was  proceeding 
without  a  hitch,  when  Joyce  introduced  an 
entirely  unlooked-for  remark — 

"  Have  you  had  any  dinner  ?  " 

It  had  a  marked  effect  on  Creswell.     He 
was  in  the  midst  of  a  minute  description  of 
blasting  operations,   and  he  stopped  dead, . 
staring  at  her  in  a  daze. 

"  Yes — that  is,  I  think  so,"  he  faltered. 

"But  you're  not  quite  sure,"  said  Joyce 
gravely.  "  Well,  perhaps  you  can  find  room 
for  these." 

She  watched  him  as  he  sat  munching  the 
sandwiches  she  had  brought,  his  eyes  never 
leaving  his  handiwork  out  in  the  clearing. 

"  Not  so  bad,  is  it  ?  "  He  nodded  in  the 
direction  of  the  dynamite  debris.  "  Five  in 
a  week.    It'll  please  Clem." 

"  If  it  doesn't,  it  ought  to,"  said  Joyce, 
with  unusual  asperity.  The  sight  of  Creswell 
that  morning  had  somehow  come  as  a  shock. 

He  regarded  her  in  blank  amazement  for 
a  moment.  To  Creswell  such  a  remark 
savoured  almost  of  sacrilege. 

"  I  mean  it,"  she  added  firmly.  "  I  think 
he's  very  lucky  to  have  a  partner  to  carry 
on  as  you  are,  and — and  he  ought  to  write 
and  say  so." 

Creswell  looked  away  across  the  clearing 
with  a  puzzled  frown.  He  had  always 
regarded  women  as  peculiar,  but  there  was 
something  radically  wrong  here.  She  was 
thinking  of  him — him  instead  of  Soames. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know,"  he  said  patiently. 
"  I  expect  he  has  plenty  to  do  without 
writing — plenty  to  do.  Besides  " — he  turned 
with  a  sudden  earnestness — "  what  is  any- 
thing— anything  that  I  can  do  here  com- 
pared with  what  he  is  doing  over  there  ?  " 

Joyce  did  not  answer.  What  could  she 
say  ?  That  he  (Creswell)  would  have  found 
time  to  write  under  any  circumstances  ? 
That  it  was  not  his  fault,  but  his  misfortune 
that  he  was  not  "  over  there,"  too,  and 
that  he  was  paying  for  it  doublefold  ?     In 


short,  that  Creswell  was  worth  three  of 
Soames,  anyhow  ?  When  is  it  possible  for 
a  woman  to  say  what  is  in  her  mind  ?  And 
so  Joyce  Helliar  did  not  answer.  She  was 
sorry  now  that  she  had  said  so  much. 

He  showed  her  "  the  place,"  as  though 
she  had  not  seen  it  from  end  to  end  a  hundred 
times.  The  young  pines  were  coming  on, 
weren't  they  ?  First  crop  in  another  three 
months,  and  then — down  with  the  over- 
draft !  She  followed  his  gaunt,  restless 
figure  between  the  rows,  and  watched  the 
pleasure  lighting  his  eyes  when  she  made  an 
admiring  comment.  She  found  that — ■ 
"  Clem  would  like  to  see  that  "  pleased  him 
most. 

He  even  demonstrated  for  her  benefit, 
and  with  child-like  pride,  the  workings  of 
the  latest  addition  to  the  corrugated  -  iron 
humpy*  on  the  top  of  the  hill — a  real  live 
shower-bath  consisting  of  a  riddled  kerosene 
tin  filled  with  water  and  hoisted  by  a  rope 
and  pulley. 

"  Can't  you  just  see  him  wriggling  and 
spluttering  under  it,  after  a  hard  day  in 
the  bush  ?  "  he  demanded  triumphantly. 

Joyce  admitted  that  she  could,  though 
at  that  particular  moment  she  was  paying 
more  attention  to  the  fact  that  Creswell' s 
trousers  were  upheld  with  wire  nails  instead 
of  buttons,  and  that  his  mouth  had  taken 
to  twitching. 

That  night  the  dry  spell  broke.  It  began 
with  rain  that  beat  a  welcome  tattoo  on 
the  roof  of  Cres well's  humpy. 

"  Good  !  "  he  muttered,  and  lay  staring  up 
at  the  ridge  pole  with  a  contented  smile.  It 
was  just  what  the  young  pines  wanted. 

But  what  they  did  not  want  was  precisely 
what  the  playful  Queenslan4  climate  saw 
fit  to  give  them  during  the  next  two  hours . 
The  clamour  overhead  broke  into  a  deafen- 
ing crescendo.  The  roof  trembled  and  sagged 
as  though  under  the  assault  of  battering- 
rams.  With  his  face  pressed  close  to  the 
window-pane,  Creswell  looked  out  through 
a  sheet  of  falling  water,  and,  by  the  fitful 
gleam  of  lightning,  caught  distorted  glimpses 
of  red  earth  churned  to  a  morass,  of  thriving 
paw-paw  trees  beaten  to  a  pulp.  And  this 
.was  on  the  hill-top.  What  of  the  young 
pines  on  the  slope  ?  He  flung  open  the  door 
and  went  outside.  At  the  first  impact  he 
was  beaten  to  his  knees,  so  he  crawled — 
crawled  on  hands  and  knees  down  the  bed 
of  a  cataract  that  was  the  slope  of  the 
hill.     He  could  see  nothing,  but  he   could 
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feel,  and  he  must  know.  Inaction  was  the 
hell  of  it ! 

Things  jostled  him  and  swept  by  in  a 
turmoil  of  water.  He  wondered  vaguely 
what  they  were.  His  wondering  developed 
into  a  stubborn  refusal  to  believe  what  they 
were,  until  his  hand  went  out  involuntarily 
and  grasped  an  uprooted  pineapple  plant. 
Then  he  knew.  There  was  an  ever-growing 
dump  of  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and 
against  this  he  sank  exhausted. 

He  was  aroused  by  brilliant  sunshine  and 
the  derisive  call  of  a  "  laughing  jackass."* 
What  could  be  more  appropriate  ?  Creswell 
laughed,  too — a  mirthless  sound  that  came 
from  the  soul.  The  world  was  still  in  ex- 
istence, then,  the  same  old  world  of  rolling 
red-earth  hills,  bush  and  sunshine ;  only 
the  puny  works  of  man  had  passed.  The 
young  pines  were  no  more.  It  was  as  though 
in  a  sudden  frenzy  the  fingers  of  some  giant 
hand  had  descended  on  the  fair  face  of  the 
hillside  and  clawed  it  to  ribbons. 

Creswell  rose  slowly  and  plodded  through 
ankle-deep  mud  to  the  humpy.  There  he 
methodically  prepared  breakfast,  and  an 
hour  later  had  resumed  operations  on  the  re- 
fractory bloodwood  stump  with  a  crowbar. 

It  was  so  that  Joyce  found  him  when  she 
dismounted  at  the  edge  of  the  clearing. 
One  glimpse  of  the  chaos  on  the  hillside 
was  enough ;  her  glance  returned  to  the 
dishevelled  figure  at  work  on  the  bloodwood 
stump,  and  a  mist  came  into  her  eyes.  She 
could  not  bring  herself  to  speak  when  he 
came  towards  her. 

"  Nasty  damp  night,"  he  said,  with  a  wry 
smile,  and  proceeded  to  scrape  the  mud 
from  his  boots  with  a  twig. 

Involuntarily  her  hand  went  out. 

"  Bob,"  she  said  softly—"  oh,  Bob  !  " 

He  turned  and  looked  into  her  tear-filled 
eyes,  which  caused  him  to  look  away  again. 

"  More  than  half  my  fault,"  he  jerked  out. 
"  Might  have  known  that  slope  was  a  bit 
too  steep.  The  other  will  be  better — when 
it's  cleared." 

"  It's  not  that,  Bob — not  the  place.  What 
does  that  matter  compared  with — with  other 
things  ?  " 

He  did  not  answer.  Soames  might  have 
made  things  a  bit  clearer  before  he  went 
away,  Creswell  reflected.  It  made  it  difficult 
to  know  just  what  to  say  to  a  woman  with 
tears  in  her.  eyes.  What  did  the  place 
matter  ?  Wasn't  it  clear  enough  that  it 
meant  everything  to  the  two  of  them — a 

*  An  Australian  bird, 


home,  a  future  ?  That  when  Soames  came 
back  he  (Creswell)  would  discreetly  remove 
himself,  and  that  this,  the  little  he  could 
do  for  his  partner,  was  all  that  had  kept 
him  going  during  the  past  nightmare  months, 
all  that  spurred  him  even  now  to  fresh 
endeavour  ?  Evidently  not.  There  was  a 
hitch  somewhere.  He  stared  helplessly 
across  the  clearing. 

Her  voice  seemed  to  be  coming  from  a 
long  way  off,  but  he  heard  it.  He  distinctly 
heard  her  saying,  "  .  .  .  .  It's  not  the  place, 
Bob  ;  it's  you"  and  the  words  caused  his 
clasped  hands  to  tighten  their  grip. 

"  I  ?  "  he  demanded  harshly.  "  What  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"  Can't    you    see  ?  "    questioned    Joyce. 
"  Can't  you  see  that  it  isn't  right  for  you 
to  go  on  and  on  like  this — that  no  man  can 
stand  it  ?  " 
-    "  Clem's  standing  it,"  grinned  Creswell. 

"  Not  without  a  rest,"  she  objected 
quietly — "  not  without  a  single  break, 
alone  in  the  bush  month  after  month,  year 
after  year.  He  at  least  has  excitement, 
change,  people  to  talk  to — oh,  all  the 
things  that  a  man  can't  do  without  and 
remain " 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  A  man,"  she  ended  desperately. 

"  Thanks,"  said  Creswell,  staring  at  his 
enormous  boots. 

"  It's  the  truth,"  flashed  Joyce.  "  Take 
a  little — ever  such  a  little — holiday.  Come 
down  to  Nambye  and  stay  with  father  and 
me  for  a  week.  There's  tennis  and — and  a 
piano.  Anything  for  a  change."  She  took 
hold  of  his  arm  and  shook  him  gently.  "  Do, 
Bob— for  me  !  " 

Creswell  shrank  from  her.  Suddenly  he 
was  afraid,  mortally  afraid  of  himself.  After 
all  these  months  and  years  of  iron  discipline, 
it  had  come  to  this  !  And  what  if  some  day 
this  same  discipline  failed  ?  Such  a  con- 
tingency had  never  presented  itself  before. 
The  mere  thought  of  it  now  frightened  him 
into  speech. 

"  Thanks,"  he  muttered,  a  senseless  smile 
twisting  his  lips.  "  But  why  all  this  trouble 
over  me  ?  " 

He  was  aware  that  she  moved  away  from 
him,  but  he  dared  not  look  round,  not  until 
he  heard  the  beat  of  her  pony's  hoofs,  and 
caught  a  glint  of  white  vanishing  amongst 
the  trees. 

So  in  some  way  he  had  offended  her. 
Perhaps  it  was  as  well.  He  walked  slowly 
across  the  clearing  and  picked  up  the 
crowbar, 


"  Creswell  .  .  .  resumed  operations  on  the  refractory  bloodwood  stump." 


Then  came  the  armistice,  and  not  long 
afterward  a  telegram  for  Joyce.  It  was 
from  Soames,  and  it  invited  her  and  Cres- 
well to  dinner  at  an  hotel  in  Brisbane.  She 
smiled  in  spite  of  herself — it  was  so  exactly 
like  Clem.  But  the  smile  died  from  her  lips 
as  she  glanced  towards  the  hills,  and  she 
went  to  Brisbane  alone. 

At  the  hotel  an  immaculate  individual  in 
khaki  met  her  in  the  vestibule.  It  was  Clem 
^—CJem  with  such  a  prodigious  difference 


that  for  a  moment  she  was  at  a  loss.  But 
only  for  a  moment.  She  soon  found  him 
to  be  the  same  old  Clem,  boyish  of  face  and 
manner,  care-free,  irresponsible,  skimming 
over  the  surface  of  life  with  his  usual  adroit- 
ness. He  had  changed  in  nothing  but  his 
clothes,  she  decided. 

"  Where's  .  Bob  ?  "  he  asked  suddenly, 
as  though  his  partner's  absence  had  only 
just  struck  him. 

"  He's  not  well,"  said  Joyce. 


It  was  so  that  Joyce  found  him  when  she  dismounted." 


"  Poor  old  beggar  !  Still  taking  life  too 
seriously  ?  "     * 

She  nodded. 

"  Why  didn't  you  write,  Clem  ?  " 

Soames  looked  up  from  his  soup  and 
laughed. 

"  I  should  like  to  know  how  many  times  I 
meant  to,"  he  said  ;  "but  something  always 
came  in  the  way.  Besides,  if  I  had,  there  would 
have  been  nothing  to  say  but  mud,  shells, 
and  again  mud.  You  saw  it  all  in  the  papers." 

"  Yes,"  said  Joyce. 

"But  I  can't  complain.  Done  pretty 
well,  and  the  life  does  get  a  grip  of  you.  I 
couldn't  do  anything  else  now— somehow 
everything  seems  so  small.  All  the  same," 
he  added  thoughtfully,  "  I  should  like  to 
have  seen  old  Bob." 

Joyce  found  herself  staring  unseeingly 
at  one  of  his  glittering  buttons. 

"Aren't  you  going  to  see  him  %  "  she 
asked  quietly. 


"  Don't  see  how  I  can,"  said  Soames, 
crumbling  the  bread  at  the  side  of  his  plate. 
"  I  only  came  over  in  charge  of  a  repatriated 
draft.    I  ought  to  sail  to-morrow." 

"  Then—"  But  Joyce  stopped.  The 
futility  of  what  she  was  going  to  say  to 
this  man  struck  her  dumb.  Instead,  she 
leant  over  the  table,  with  one  hand  uncon- 
sciously extended  on  the  cloth.  "  Clem," 
she  said,  "  I  want  you  to  listen." 

He  looked  up  at  that. 

"  Clem,  you  must  see  Bob."  Something 
in  her  voice  startled  Soames  into  attentive 
silence.  "  You  must,"  she  repeated,  with  a 
defiant  toss  of  the  head  ;  "  you  owe  it  him. 
Oh,  I  know  what  you  mean,"  she  went  on 
hurriedly  ;  "  everything's  so  small — it  must 
be,  after  all  you've  seen  and  done.  '  The 
place  '  means  nothing  to  you  now,  but  it 
does  to  Bob.  It's— it's  his  life  You  don't 
know  what  he  has  been  through  for  you." 

"  For  me  ?  " 
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"  Yes.  I  know  it  must  sound  comic,  but 
it's  the  truth.  I  can't  explain.  You  must 
see,  then  perhaps  you'll  understand." 

Soames  was  as  perturbed  as  he  ever 
allowed  himself  to  be.  In  rather  a  bewil- 
dered state  of  mind  he  left  his  servant  to 
pack,  and  rushed  up  to  Nambye  the  next 
morning  in  the  fastest  car  Brisbane  had  to 
offer.  He  left  it  in  the  village  and  trudged 
alone  up  a  red-earth  bush-track  until  he 
came  to  a  small  square  clearing  in  the 
surrounding  sea  of  eucalyptus  trees. 

At  the  slip-rails  his  eye  encountered  in 
turn  a  corrugated-iron  humpy  on  the  hill- 
top, a  few  tree-stumps,  and  a  red-earth 
slope  with  what  appeared  to  be  a  rubbish 
heap  at  the  bottom.  This  was  "  the  place  " 
as  Soames  saw  it. 

At  the  crest  of  the  hill  he  caught  sight  of 
an  exceedingly  tall  thin  man  at  work  on 
a  tree-stump  with  a  crowbar.  This  was  his 
partner.    Soames  recognised  him  by  his  feet. 

"  Hullo,  old  man  !  "  he  called. 

Creswell  turned,  stood  for  a  moment  with 
drooping  jaw,  then  came  shambling  towards 
him.  It  was  so  that  the  partners  met  after 
three  years. 

During  the  next  hour  it  was  given  Soames 
to  understand.  He  marvelled  at  the  destruc- 
tion of  five  stumps  per  week.  He  exonerated 
his  partner  from  all  blame  for  the  rubbish 
heap  at  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  and  waxed 
equally  eloquent  over  the  kerosene-tin 
shower-bath  and  the  fact  that  the  bank 
overdraft  was  stationary.  He  even  ate  with 
apparent  relish  the  damper  and  salt  beef 
that  awaited  them  in  the  humpy.  But 
where  he  surpassed  himself  was  after  the 
meal,  when  he  went  over  to  the  window  and 
stood  looking  out,  wondering  how  he  was 
going  to  tell  his  partner  that  he  had  pre- 
cisely two  hours  in  which  to  catch  the 
steamer. 

"  Ton  my  word,  old  man,"  he  said, 
taking  the  deep  breath  of  the  diver  before 
the  plunge,  "  you've  done  such  wonders 
with  '  the  place,'  I  hate  leaving  it." 

There  followed  an  awkward  silence,  so  he 
hurried  on — 

"  The  new  slope's  going  to  be  a  topper, 

.  I  can  see  that ;    and,  as  you  say,  the  other 

frill   do   for   orange's — er — but   the   fact   is, 


I've  found  the  only  job  I'm  any  good 
at,  and  —  well,  I  must  be  getting  on 
with  it." 

He  turned.  Creswell  was  standing  beside 
the  table,  with  set  mouth  and  something 
in  his  eyes  that  Soames  was  at  a  loss  to 
understand. 

"  What  d'you  mean  ?."  he  said  shortly. 

Soames  had  faced  a  variety  of  things  in 
the  past  three  years,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
any  of  them  had  been  more  objectionable 
than  this.    He  squared  his  shoulders  to  it. 

"  I  mean  that  soldiering  has  got  me  for 
keeps,  Bob,"  he  said.  "  I  believe  it's  what 
I  was  made  for — I  can't  see  anything  else. 
I  never  was  any  good  here.  I  never  should 
be  ;   you  know  that." 

"•You  *  mean  you  don't  want  '  the 
place  '  ?  "  said  Creswell. 

Soames  nodded  and  took  refuge  in  pacing 
the  floor. 

"  You  can  buy  me  out,  or  something," 
he  suggested  airily.  "  It's  hard  to  explain, 
but " 

"  You  needn't  trouble,"  Creswell  inter- 
posed. "  I  understand  perfectly.  But — 
what  about  Joyce  ?  " 

Soames  stopped  in  his  stride. 

"  Joyce  ?  "  he  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  said  Creswell  doggedly.  "  Perhaps 
you've  forgotten  what  your  last  words  to  me 
were  ?  " 

Soames  remained  motionless,  thinking 
furiously.  Then  quite  suddenly  he  remem- 
bered. He  saw  it  all.  He  could  have  laughed, 
but  for  Creswell's  eyes.  He  crossed  the  room 
to  this  preposterous  partner  of  his  and  laid 
a  hand  on  either  of  his  shoulders. 

''  Bob,"  he  said,  "  as  well  as  being  the 
soundest  man  I  ever  knew,  you're  an 
old  fool.  No,  I  haven't  forgotten.  '  The 
place  '  is  all  right,  but  you  haven't  looked 
after  Joyce  as  I  meant  you  to.  Don't  you 
think  you'd  better  be  getting  on  with  it  ?  " 

A  cloud  of  red  dust  marked  the  passage 
of  Soames's  car  towards  Brisbane.  Creswell 
turned  back  into  the  humpy,  paused  for 
a  while  in  deep  thought,  then  proceeded 
with  the  utmost  deliberation  to  bath,  shave, 
and  dress.  This  done,  he  passed  down  the 
bush  track  to  Nambye,  and  found-  Joyce 
alone,  in  a  hammock  on  the  verandah. 
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IN  the  hot  d^ts  of  December  it  came 
to  Richard  Cairns  that  life  was  un- 
bearable. 

He  had  never  felt  so  before.  He  was 
thirty-three,  a  Melbourne  man,  an  accurate 
and  persevering  accountant,  an  efficient  sub- 
manager.  '  A  certain  hotel  company  had 
had  him  in  their  employ  for  nine  years. 
His  was  the  small  ground-glassed  office  as 
you  came  in  on  the  left.  It  was  really 
a  pen  rather  than  an  office,  having  no 
roof  of  its  very  own  ;  but  no  one  doubted 
that  a  roofed  and  walled  and  doored  real 
office  would  in  due  course  drop  down  from 
the  cornucopia  of  Time  for  Mr.  Cairns.  The 
Company  thought  well  of  Mr.  Cairns,  in  a 
quiet  sort  of  way.  Mr.  Cairns  was  not 
brilliant,  but  he  was  safe,  and  he  could  wTork 
like  a  bullock.  It  seemed  that  Mr.  Cairns 
was  content.  In  another  nine  years 
undoubtedly  he  would  have  been  a  manager 
full  blown,  with  as  much  money  as  is  made 
by  the  men  who  shear  sheep,  and  a  real 
office  at  last. 

Instead    of   which But  you   could 

never  believe  it  if  I  told  you  at  once  ;  we 
must  come  upon  this  thing  by  degrees. 

The  hotel  company  had  taken  up  The 
Islands,  which  in  Melbourne  mean  Fiji, 
Samoa,  Tonga,  the  Cook  Archipelago,  and 
perhaps  Tahiti. 

The  tourist  trade  to  the  Islands  is 
worth  thinking  about.  The  Company  had 
thought.  A  commissioner  of  theirs  was  even 
at  that  moment  on  his  way  to  the  South 
Seas  to  obtain  data  for  the  Manager  of  the 
Building  Sites  Department. 

In  the  course  of  Cairn s's  accountant 
work  he  came  upon  some  fairly  tall  charges 


by  local  people  for  photographs  sent  to 
the  Manager  of  the  Publicity  Bureau.  It 
seemed  that  the  people  who  had  supplied 
some  of  the  photographs  had  been  abandon- 
ing themselves  to  the  gentle  inaccuracy, 
the  happy,  lazy  laxity  that  is  inseparable 
from  Island  life,  and  that,  in  consequence, 
the  Company  was  let  in  for  seven  pounds 
two  shillings  and  twopence  of  expense  not 
clearly  necessary. 

Cairns  took  it  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Publicity.  It  was  for  him  to  say  whether 
he  thought  the  goods  worth  the  price. 

The  Manager  of  the  Publicity  did  not  ; 
he  !  said  things,  and  even  cast  the  photo- 
graphs upon  the  linoleumed  floor.  Because 
they  were  Company  property,  Richard  Cairns 
picked  them  up  and  dusted  them,  and  put 
them  back. 

"  You  might  as  well  keep  them.  Not  one 
of  that  lot  will  do  for  our  people.     As  for 

the   price "    said   the   Manager   of   the 

Publicity,  letting  out  again. 

"  Some  of   them  will  do.     If   you  really 

don't  want  the  rest "  said  Cairns.     He 

had  taken  a  surprising  fancy  to  the  photo- 
graphs, bad  as  they  were. 

The  Publicity  Manager  sorted  the  prints, 
kept  a  dozen  or  two,  and  almost  threw  the 
rest  at  Cairns. 

"Tell  Miss  Bridges  to  come,  as  you  go 
out,"  he  said,  and  was  dictating  before 
the  door  had  closed  on  the  sub-manager's 
glass  pen. 

You  must  understand  that  Cairns  had 
never  been  a  slacker.  Yet  behind  his  ground- 
glass  screen  that  morning  he  shamelessly 
abandoned  his  red-and-khaki-backed  account 
books,  pushed  his  letter  trays  aside,  and  sat 
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devouring  the  photographs  till  the  manager's 
clock  struck  one.  Then  he  put  the  prints 
into  his  pocket,  and— it  being  Saturday — 
took  them  back  to  the  boarding-house  with 
him. 

It  grew  hot  that  afternoon — Melbourne 
heat,  than  which  there  is  nothing  wTorse  this 
side  of  Sheol  or  Aden.  On  Sunday  it  was 
hotter,  and  on  Monday — the  day  when  all 
humanity  that  is  chained  to  work  feels  the 
drag  and  weight  of  its  chains — Melbourne  lay 
panting  in  the  lap  of  a  full-blown  heat  wave  • 
that  made  the  lightest  labour  look  like 
madness.  One  should  have  fled  to  the  sea, 
and  lain  half  in,  half  out  of  its  waves,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  a  weedy  rock,  till  the  fire-red 
ball  of  the  cruel  sun  went  out.  One  should 
have  found  some  marble  hall,  with  fountains 
playing  under  palms,  and  rested  on  the  cool 
stones  where  the  spray  spattered  down, 
forgetting  baked  streets  and  roaring  trams 
packed  with  hot,  pale-faced  people.  One 
should  have 

What  one  did  was  to  step 'out  into  the 
fiery  rain  of  the  sunlight,  hurry  down  the 
tramlines  that  glittered  like  hot  silver,  and 
get  off  at  the  hotel. 

Dick  Cairns,  stepping  out  of  the  elevator 
and  suddenly  meeting  in  the  office-door 
the  nine-years-familiar  smell  of  oilcloth, 
varnish,  papers,  and  carbons,  stopped  on  the 
threshold  for  a  moment.  It  was  a  very 
brief  pause,  yet  it  was  long  enough  to  change 
his  life.  For  in  that  moment  something 
somewhere  seemed  to  crack,  and  he  said  to 
himself  that  life  was  unendurable.  He  said 
it  in  so  many  words,  but  softly,  that  no  one 
in  the  office  heard.  And  his  fingers,  in  the 
pocket  of  the  black  cloth  coat  that  the 
Company  expected  its  men  to  wear,  softly 
caressed  the  squeegeed  surface  of  one  of  the 
Island  photographs. 


"  Did  Mr.  Cairns  come  in  ? "  exploded 
the  Manager  of  the  Publicity. 

"  Y-yes,  sir,"  stammered  the  office-boy. 

"  Then  where  is  he  ?  " 

"  I  d'know,  sir.  He  came  in,  and  he  went 
out,  sir." 

"  When  ? "  The  Publicity  Manager, 
irritable  with  the  hot-weather  rage* that 
explodes  so  quickly  and  easily,  rapped  his 
hot  fingers  *  on  the  hot  pine  desk.  You 
would  have  thought  there  wTas  a  gas-fire 
concealed  beneath  the  wood.  ,  Melbourne 
was  assuredly  doing  her  worst. 

"  Came  in  at  eight  twenty-seven,  sir, 
left " 


"Well?  Well?"  There  were  piles  of 
matter  waiting  to  be  referred  to  Cairns  ;  he 
was  safe  for  two  hours'  overtime  to-night. 
Cairns  never  minded  overtime — or  never 
said  he  did. 

"I  d'know,  sir.  I  think  about  eight 
twenty-eight." 

"  What !  "  The  manager's  voice  struck 
sharp  through  the  whine  of  the  electric  fans. 

"  Yessir.  He  didn't  stay  no — any  time, 
sir." 

"  Did  he  leave  a  message  ?  " 

"Well,  not  to  call  a  message,  sir." 

"What  did  he  say,  hang  it?"  The 
manager's  hot-weather  temper  seemed  to 
have  fairly  set  in. 

"  Said,  sir,  he  was  going  to  take  a 
holiday." 

The  manager  looked  at  the  office-boy. 
The  office-boy,  bursting^with  curiosity  and 
importance,  contrived  to  look  as  wooden  as 
the  desk.  The  manager  exploded  it  once 
more — with  exact  specifications — and  went 
back  to  his  room. 

"  The  weather's  enough  to  drive  any  man 
to  drink,"  he  said,  ripping  open  an  envelope 
full  of  press  cuttings    and  scattering  them 

over  his  desk,  "  but  I  didn't  think  Cairns 

Wait  till  the  G.M.  gets  twisting  his  tail 
to-morrow  ! " 

He  drew  his  windowT  close  shut,  to  keep 
out  the  furnace  atmosphere,  and  put  his 
fan  on  to  its  highest  speed. 


The  railway  station  was  close  to  the  hotel, 
and  it  was  fairly  cool.  Cairns,  sitting  on  a 
bench,  clasped  a  photograph  in  his  hand  and 
looked  down  the  line. 

How  simple  things  were,  after  all,  when 
you  really  opened  your  eyes  to  look  at  them  ! 
One  might  do  anything — one  could  do 
anything.  Nine-tenths  of  the  barriers  in 
the  world  were  mere  painted  paper.  A  bold 
dive,  and  pop  !  you  went  through  them,  like 
a  circus  rider  jumping  through  a  hoop. 

And  outside  the  hoop  there  was  what  you 
wanted  and  had  jumped  for. 

Dick  Cairns  had  no  relations  left.  He 
had  had  them,  some  years  ago,  which 
accounted — by  a  long  story,  if  it  were  told — 
for  the  fact  that  he  had  no  more  than  fifty 
pounds  saved  in  the  bank.  But  there  was 
no  one  dependent  on  him  now.  Any  time 
this  four  years 

He  jumped  up  from  the  seat. 

"  I  have  been  an  ass,"  he  said.  Cairns 
was  a  medium-sized,  rather  bullocky  fellow, 
with   thick    brown    hair,  good   teeth,  and 
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pleasant,  not  too  clever*  grey-brown  eyes. 
He  looked  younger  than  he  was,  standing 
there  in  the  dimmed  light  of  the  station. 
He  looked  eager,  boyish,  as  no  one  in  the 
office  had  ever  seen  him  look.  "  What  have 
I  been  working  my  inside  out  for  ?  "  he  said 
to  himself,  moving  his  lips  as  lonely  men  do. 
"  Food  and  clothes  and  a  coal  fire  wThen  it's 
wanted.  I'm  not  one  of  the  clever  ones. 
I'd  never  '  make  good,'  as  the  Yankees  call 
it.  Then  why  not?  Why,  on  earth, 
not  ?  " 

A  train  panted  away  to  Port  Melbourne. 
The  Sydney  mail  was  being  put  together. 
Cairns  studied  the  advertisements  in  the 
station  for  a  minute,  went  out  to  a  bank, 
and  returned  to  his  bench  to  wait. 

"My  clothes  and  things  will  more  than 
cover  my  bill,"  he  thought.  "  It's  worth  it, 
not  to  go  back..    They  would  cackle  !  " 

Another  train  panted  away.  The  bench 
where  Cairns  had  sat  was  empty. 


When  Cairns  left  the  steamer  at  Rodney, 
port  of  the  Benbow  group,  he  felt  just 
about  fourteen  years  old.  The  boy  that 
lies  buried  in  every  adult  man — buried 
but  lightly  in  most — had  shaken  off  the 
covering  sods  of  the  years,  and  was 
standing  upright  and  alive.  It  was  holiday 
time,  and  the  nineteenth  century — 1800, 
to  be  precise — and  one  had  found  a  real 
South  Sea  island  with  a  pirates'  cave  in 
it,  and  was  going  to  live  there  for  ever 
and  ever. 

Rodney,  a  little  tin-built  town  with  two 
or  three  stores  and  a  dozen  ugly  bungalows, 
did  not  seem  to  be  part  of  the  picture  ;  but 
it  was  not  wanted — at  present.  With  a 
worn-out  photograph  in  his  hand,  and 
a  rough  tracing  from  an  Admiralty  chart  of 
the  Benbows  for  occasional  reference,  Cairns 
made  his  way  along  an  amazingly  hot,  white 
beach  with  sand  like  new  salt,  through  a 
grove  of  cocoa-nut  palms  that  looked  exactly 
as  palms  look  in  pictures,  and  along  a  mile 
or  two  of  bushy  track  that  ran  beside  the 
sea. 

It  was  a  wonderful  track ;  he  wanted  to 
stop  and  look  at  everything— the  red  and 
blue  dragon-flies,  the  huge  white  butterflies 
with  bodies  half  yellow7,  half  scarlet  velvet, 
the  gold  and  crimson-leaved  crotan  shrubs, 
the  pawpaws,  with  .their  dangling  strings 
of  intensely  perfumed  wrhite  blossoms  and 
masses  of  green  and  yellow  fruits.  But 
there  was  something  still  more  interesting 
beyond.     And  the  sun  shone  with  a  new, 


glass-white  radiancy,  and  the  wind  that 
came  from  the  sea  was  warm  and  salt  and 
laden  with  a  curious,  crooning  song.  And 
everything  that  was  not  living  blue  was  rich, 
sappy  satin-green.  And  a  good  way  off 
brown  men  and  women,  dressed  in  loin- 
cloths and  crinolines  of  leaves,  were  strolling 
along  the  sand  with  flowers  in  their  hair 
and  nothing  at  all  to  do.  Oh,  it  was  the 
Islands  ! 

"  Nothing  at  all  to  do !  " 

The  words  beat  about  in  his  brain  as  he 
walked  on  and  on.  Nothing  to  do  !  Was 
that  not  heaven  ?  Why  did  one  knowingly 
shut  oneself  off  from  a  heaven  so  easily 
attained  ?  Why  did  one  take  so  long  to 
find  things  out  ? 

The  cave  ! 

Richard  Cairns  came  slowly  upon  it,  with 
a  clear  idea  of  where  it  must  be.  The  great 
pile  of  rocks  seemed  to  have  been  waiting 
for  him,  seemed  to  expect  him.  He  came 
in  at  the  landward  end,  took  one  look, 
and  then  deliberately  tore  the  photograph 
which  he  held  in  his  hand  into  small  pieces, 
dropped  them  on  the  sand,  and  covered 
them  up  writh  his  heel.  The  work  01  the 
picture  was  done.  Across  the  seas,  away 
from  Melbourne  and  "prospects,"  it  had 
lured  him — him,  the  industrious,  efficient 
accountant  and  sub-manager,  the  man  who 
had  worked,  worked,  worked  .  .  . 

And  he  was  here. 

The  cave  was But  you  know  it  well ; 

you  have  often  been  there  in  fancy,  if  never 
in  reality.  It  was  the  house  cave  of  the 
boys'  romance,  a  thing  not  common  at  all 
in  real  life,  since  caves  are  often  wet  and 
dirty,  and  almost  always  dark,  but  still  a 
thing  that  can  be  found,  if  one  looks  long 
enough.  More  people  than  you  knowT  of 
have  found  it. 

The  rock  was  coral  limestone,  shadowy- 
white  ;  the  floor  was  coral  sand,  with  stray 
drifts  of  w7hite  coral  in  branch  and  twig  and 
mushroom  and  brainstone  form,  that  tinkled 
glassily  underfoot.  The  cave  was  large.  It 
had  the  cathedral  form  that  is  not  uncommon 
in  caves,  with  a  springing,  vaulted  roof 
supported  by  huge,  rude  columns  and 
buttresses.  Behind  one  of  the  buttresses 
was  the  freak  of  Nature  usually  described  as 
"  Yenus's  Bath ' : — a  still,  small,  exquisite 
pool  carved  out  in  a  slab  of  stone,  and  filled 
by  every  tide.  There  were  rooms  opening 
off  the  big  'main  hall,  most  of  them  dark, 
but  one  or  Wo  lighted  by  clear  rifts  letting 
in  the  sun.  There  was  a  flattish  limestone 
slab  tha^  looked  like  a  table ;   there  were 
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others  rudely  shaped  into  something  like 
seats.  Large  ferns  clung  in  the  roof  ;  the 
sun  shone  through  them  from  the  outer 
entrance,  and  they  looked  as  if  they  were 
carved  out  of  translucent  emerald.  From 
the  landward  entrance  you  went  forward 
over  a  stretch  of  clinking  coral  to  the  tide- 
mark  where  the  clear-swept  sand  began;  the 
arch  that  led  to  the  sea  showed  open  before 
you,  floored  with  pale  green  water,  and  full 
of  floating  sun.  The  coral  was  clean  as 
china,  the  sand  immaculate  as  snow  ;  the 
sea,  at  the  end  of  all,  pure  with  the  salt, 
ascetic  purity  that  is  of  the  sea  alone.  On 
the  edges  of  the  sand  small  drowsy  ripples, 
regular  as  the  tick  of  a  clock,  kept  up  a 
sleepy  hushing.  The  place  wras  full  of  rest 
and  purity  and  infinite  far-awayness.  And 
it  was  a  house,  as  weather-tight  as  any  made 
by  man.  And  there  was  never  any  cold 
here,  never  any  winter,  nor  ever  any  fierce, 
withering  city  heat.  And  a  man  might  live 
there  all  the  days  of  his  life,  if  he  would, 
seek  his  food  in  the  forest  and  the  generous 
seas,  slip  the  burden  of  life  from  his  bowed 
shoulders,  rest  and  work  no  more. 

Richard  Cairns,  for  whom  the  Company 
were  telegraphing  all  over  Melbourne  on 
that  very  day,  sat  long  on  the  big 
white  slab  that  seemed  made  for  a  table, 
and  thought.  The  sun  flooded  the 
great  sea  archway  ;  the  ripples  kept  on 
their  endless  crooning  "  Hush-hush-hush  !  " 
They  had  crept  far  down  the  cave  again 
when  he  rose,  and  the  sunlight  was  dazzling 
fiercely  from  the  seaward  arch,  low  on  the 
water. 

"  I  shall  have  to  bring  a  hurricane  lamp 
back,"  he  thought. 

A  Benbow  native,  dressed  in  a  kilt  of 
fresh  leaves,  with  a  chain  of  red  berries 
round  his  neck  and  flowers  in  his  hair,  came 
down  the  track  as  Cairns  left  the  cave. 

"  Hallo,  master  !  You  go  long  town  ?  "  he 
said  cheerfully. 

"  Yes.     Will  you  come  and  carry  a  parcel  ?  " 
asked  Cairns. 
.  "  Sickitpence  ?  "  remarked  the  native.   : 

"  All  right." 

When  he  came  back  in  the  starlight,  he 
and  the  native  and  another  supplied  by  the 
store  were  all  loaded  down  with  goods.  There 
was  a  blanket  and  pillowy  a  six-foot  sack  to 
stuff  with.cocoa-nut  fibre  for  a  bed,  a  billy-can 
nnd  a  frying-pan,  and  a  knife  and  a  fork  and 
spoon,  a  water-bucket,  a  hurricane  lamp,  a 
tin  of  kerosene,  a  side  of  bacon,  some  flour, 
some  tea  and  sugar,  a  parcel  of  biscuits,  a 
pannikin,  a  tin  of  tobacco,  a  big  parcel  of 


paper-backed  books,  fishing  lines  and  hooks, 
a  cheap  shot-gun  and  cartridges,  and  Cairn s's 
own  small  trunk  from  the  steamer.  It  made 
a  fine  pile  of  goods,  set  down  under  the  high 
roof  of  the  cave.  The  hired  native  hurried 
off.  The  other  looked  at  the  goods,  helped 
to  arrange  them  in  the  small  cave  that  Cairns 
had  fixed  on  as  a  sleeping-room,  and  then 
introduced  himself. 

"  Name  belong  me  Talua,"  he  said.  "  Me 
think  you  good  fellow  white  man.  Me  come 
morning  times  and  learn  you  plenty  thing. 
Goo'-night ! "  • 

In  time  he  "  learned "  Cairns  to  fish,  to 
shoot  wild  pig  in  the  bush,  to  prepare  tooth- 
some dishes  out  of  cocoa-nut  and  the  bread- 
fruit that  ran  wild  for  miles  behind  the 
beach.  Cairns  lived  well.  He  was  sheltered 
well.  He  shot  and  he  fished,  he  read  and 
smoked,  he  swam  in  the  tea-warm  waters  of 
the  lagoon  with  Talua.  Nobody  came  from 
the  tiny  tin  town ;  there  were  few  people 
there,  and  they  took  no  interest  in  an  obvious 
beachcomber,  not  good  for  tourist  fees  or 
for  trading.  Sometimes,  when  Talua  had 
not  called,  and  the  day  was  very  quiet. 
Cairns  would  sit  reading  hour  after  hour. 
He  had  usually  been  too  tired  to  read 
anything  except  trash  in  Melbourne,  but 
now  he  could  savour  and  enjoy  good 
literature.  He  discovered  Thoreau,  and 
read  how  the  hermit  of  Walden  Pond  used 
to  sit  from  dawn  to  noon  unmoving  on  his 
doorstep,  "  silently  rejoicing  at  my  own 
continued  good  fortune."  Thereafter  he  sat 
so,  too,  at  times,  thinking  and  enjoying. 

One  morning  he  waked  up  to  find  another 
person  in  the  cave. 

By  all  the  laws,  of  story-telling  it  should 
have  been  a  beautiful  maiden  run  away  from 
her  guardians.  It  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
a  thin  man  with *  a  sandy-grey  beard  and  a 
scholarly  face.  He  looked  about  fifty-five, 
but  his  first  words  showed  him  to  be  older. 

"  I've  got  an  old  age  pension,"  he  said, 
in  a  calm,  punctilious  voice.  "  I  heard 
something  about  your  being  here.  I  was 
batching  in  a  hut  at  the  other  side  of  the 
island.  So  I  came,  because  I  heard  you  do 
not  drink.  Neither  do  I.  Do  you  know,  I 
think  we  should  suit." 

"  You've  got  a  gift  for  putting  things 
shortly,"  said  Cairns,  not  quite  wide  awake, 
and  staring  up  from  his  blanket.  He  had 
half  an  idea  he  •  was  still  in  the  office, 
with  a  number  of  people  to  see  who  always 
began,  "  I  won't  keep  you  a  minute,"  and 
talked  for  half  an  hour. 

"  I    should    have.     I    was    professor    of 


English  Literature  in  the  Waratah  National 
College  for  twentj-one  years."  The  stranger 
set  down  a  small  neat  bundle  and  began  to 
unpack  it.  "  Would  it  bore  jou  terribly  ?  " 
he  asked. 


"His  hand  shook  a  ffood  deal.' 


"  On  the  contrary.  I  was  just  beginning 
to  get  a  little  bored  for  the  want  of  someone," 
said  Cairns,  sitting  up.  "  The  place  is  big 
enough  for  two." 

"  It's  excellent,"  said  the  Professor.  "  And 
I  see  it  has  magic  casements  '  • — looking  at  the 
rifts  where  the  sun  poured  in. 

"  Yes,"  said  Cairns  instantly,  "  and  these 
are  the 

Perilous  seas,  in  faery  lands  forlorn. 
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I  wonder  how  Keats  contrived  to  describe 
the  South  Seas  so  perfectly,  when,  as  one 
supposes,  he  scarcely  knew  they  existed  on 
the  map  ?  " 

"  I  foresee  that  we  shall  pull  together," 
said  the  Professor.  "'We  shall  share  our 
incessant  good  fortune.' " 

"  Oh,  you  have  read  that,  too." 

"  I  have  brought  some  eggs  as  an  intro- 
duction. Shall  we  have  them  fried  or 
scrambled  ?  " 

"  Fried,  I  think,"  said  Cairns,  getting  out 
of  his  blanket. 

They  shared  their  good  fortune,  and 
talked  much.  Cairns  learned  that  the 
Professor  had  abandoned  a  fairly  good  post 
because,  as  he  put  it, 

".  .  .   .  I  am  sick  of  time, 

And  I  desire  to  rest." 

He  had  been  married,  had  lost  his  wife 
and  child,  and  survived  the  loss  with  much 
philosophy.  He  had  a  nephew  and  niece  or 
two,  who  considered  him  a  disgrace. 

"  And  yet,  you  are  to  notice,"  he  said, 
"  I  have  not  a  vice.  I  owe  no  man  a  penny, 
I  am  self-supporting,  on  my  little  pension, 
and  self-respecting.  Instead  of  which,  they 
want  me  to  be  like  the  uncle  in  the  play — 
wear  spats  and  a  white  waistcoat,  and  leave 
fortunes  to  people.  If  I  had  a  fortune,  I 
would  certainly  not  leave  it.  I  would  spend 
it.  But  I  do  not  want  one,  which  is  just 
as  well,  perhaps — I  am  one  of  the  immense 
majority  who  can't  make  money.  We  are 
a  noble  company,  my  boy.  We  have  all  the 
great  names  of  history  among  us." 

He  heard  about  Cairns's  efficient,  hard- 
working life. 

"  You  had  the  blinkers  on,"  he  said. 
"  Some  nations  drive  horses  in  blinkers,  for 
fear  they  should  see  too  much,  and  so  refuse 
to  work.  All  nations  drive  men  in  blinkers, 
for  the  same  reason.  You've  got  yours  off. 
Keep  them  off.  For  whose  benefit  were  you 
working  ?  " 

"Bashed  if  I  know,"  said  the  efficient 
Cairns,  filling  another  pipe  and  gazing 
comfortably  out  at  the  clean  salt  sparkle  of 
the  sea. 

They  talked  of  ways  and  means.  The 
Professor,  with  his  ten  shillings  a  week 
pension,  counted  himself  rich.  Cairns,  after 
a  month  or  two,  found  himself  with  only 
eighteen  pounds  odd  remaining.  He  realised 
that  his  ready  cash  would  be  finished  before 
very  long. 

"Don't  worry  over  that,"  said  the  other 
man.  "You  can  get  an  acre  of  land  from 
the  natives  for  a  few  shillings'  worth  of  trade 


stuff,  and  it  won't  take  you  more  than  a  few 
days  to,  plant  it  with  sweet  potatoes.  In 
three  months  you'll  have  more  than  we  can 
eat  in  a  year.  Stick  in  a  few  dozen  banana 
sprouts  and  a  handful  of  pawpaw  seed ; 
that'll  give  you  hundredweights  of  fruit  in  i 
eight  or  nine  months.  And  there  are  always 
the  wild  guavas  and  cocoa-nut  windfalls — 
nobody  bothers  about  these.  And  if  you'll 
shoot  wild  pig  and  pigeon,  and  catch  fish  for 
both  of  us,  since  I'm  not  as  young  as  I'd 
like,  I'll  charge  myself  with  the  bit  of  tea 
and  tobacco  and  flour  and  sugar.  We  shall 
do  splendidly." 

They  did.  Talua,  who  was  still  official 
hanger-on  to  the  cave  household,  gave 
invaluable  suggestions  from  time  to  time. 
It  was  at  his  instance  that  they  captured 
two  tiny  wild  piglings  and  penned  them 
up  in  a  neighbouring  cave,  to  feed  up  as 
circumstances  required.  It  was  he  who 
suggested  that  the  beautiful  shells  off  the 
reef  should  be  peddled  to  passing  steamers 
by  him  (Talua)  in  return  for  the  books 
that  the  white  men  seemed  so  soundly 
attached  to. 

He  went  their  errands,  helped  with  their 
fishing  and  hunting,  and  was  well  repaid  by 
a  little  tobacco  and  a  few  outworn  clothes. 
When  their  small  patch  of  vegetables 
matured,  he  showed  them  native  ways 
of  cooking  in  pits  heated  by  hot  stones, 
and  strange  but  excellent  sauces  made 
from  salt  water,  cocoa-nut,  bush  peppers, 
and  what-not.  He  was  well  worth  the  little 
he  cost. 

And  the  life  of  ease  went  on. 

There  was  plenty  to  do,  in  a  way — 
gardening,  fishing,  shooting,  odd  jobs  of 
mending  clothes  and  of  carpentering  up  bits 
of  furniture  out  of  sage-stem  and  bamboo. 
But  it  was  the  sort  of  work  that,  in  an 
ordinary  life,  is  sport  or  play.  And  it  could 
be  done  any  time.  And  because  it  could  be 
done  any  time,  and  because  there  was  no  one 
to  mind  when,  the  household  of  the  cave 
was  surpassingly  rich  in  time.  There  was 
time  for  everything  ;  the  world  seemed  as 
full  of  loose  hours  as  the  treasure-house  of 
stories  is  full  of  loose  silver  and  gold.  There 
was  pleasure  in  everything — the  waking  up 
of  a  morning  to  the  cool  hush-hushing  of 
the  ripples  in  the  far  end  of  the  cavern, 
with  pale  green  lights  dancing  on  the  walls  ; 
the  swim  in  the  outer  lagoon,  with  the  sun 
not  fairly  over  the  horizon,  and  distant 
mountains  looking  shadowy  blue  ;  the  good 
smell  of  coffee  and  bacon  when  one  ran  up 
the  sloping  sand  of  the  cave  again,  glowing 
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with  life  of  the  sea ;  hours  when  the  scent 
of  garden  earth  fresh  dug,  or  of — 

The  untrampled  forest  floor,  whereon 

The  all-seeing  sun  for  ages  hath  not  shone, 

seemed  to  wake  half  -  sleeping  ancestral 
memories,  and  to  call  to  something 
inarticulate  and  deep — something  that  was 
one  with  brown  earth  and  green  forest,  and 
seemed  to  have  found  its  own  in  them. 

And  always  one  did  what  one  liked,  and 
when  one  liked  it.  And  one  worked  hard, 
and  did  not  feel  that  it  was  work.  Things 
done  all  for  oneself  were  so  perennially 
interesting.  That  was  what  the'  ever-wise 
Thoreau  meant,  no  doubt,  when  he  talked 
of  your  life  itself  becoming  your  amusement. 

And,  after  all,  it  took  so  little — so  very 
little — to  keep  a  man,  when  nothing  was 
spent  on  show. 

"Or  on  warmth,"  said  the  wise  old 
Professor,  lying  in  the  shade  with  his  eternal 
pipe  in  his  mouth.  "  You  have  to  come  to 
the  warm  countries  to  learn  how  much  men 
spend  on  merely  fighting  cold.  Boots  and 
flannels  and  cloth  clothes,  and  heavy  food, 
and  mattresses  and  blankets,  and  carpets  and 
curtains,  and  hot  water-pipes  and  hot  water- 
bottles,  and  thick  stone  walls,  and  gas  and 
tons  of  coal — all  that  for  what  the  sun  gives 
us  free." 

"  Even  if  I  could,"  said  Cairns,  "  I  would 
never  go  back." 

"  To  what  ?  " 

"  To  anything.    It's  good  enough  for  me." 

"  Well,  you  can't,  if  you  would,"  said  the 
other,  "  and  neither  can  I,  for  we  haven't 
any  money — as  people  count  money.  But 
the  grapes  aren't  very  sour."  • 

"They  certainly  are  not,"  said  Cairns. 
"  I'm  perfectly  happy  and  content." 

"Good  Heavens,  what  a  thing  to  say ! "  said 
the  other,  casting  his  pipe  down  on  the  sand 
and  sitting  suddenly  upright.  It  was  late 
afternoon  ;  the  sun  was  coming,  as  it  only 
came  at  evening,  right  into  the  mouth  of  the 
cave-house,  making  a  glory  of  "  gold  like  unto 
glass  "  on  the  water,  and  turning  the  ferns 
that  grew  in  the  roof  to  carvings  of  purest 
emerald,  as  Richard  Cairns  had  seen  them  on 
that  evening,  now  past  a  year  or  more,  when 
he  had  found  the  cavern  of  his  dreams. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  " 

"You  are.  What  an  infernally  unlucky 
thing  to  say  !  " 

"  Well,  I  never  knew  before  that  you  were 
superstitious,"  remarked  Cairns,  staring. 

"You  never  touched  on  my  only  super- 
stition before.  I've  got  it '  good  and  strong,' 
as  the  Americans  say.     In  all  my  life— 


and  it's  been  pretty  long — I  never  heard 
a  boast  like  that  that  wasn't  followed  by 
disaster." 

"  What  putrid  nonsense  !  And  from  you  ! 
Mate  " — they  agreed  to  call  each  other  so — 
"you've  been  smoking  too  much.  You 
always  do.  Let's  have  tea,  and  hang  your 
presentiments.  They're  nothing  but  nicotine 
poisoning." 

"  Have  it  your  own  way,"  said  the  Professor, 
picking  up  his  pipe  again.  "Whose  turn 
to-night  ?  " 

"  Mine,"  said  Cairns,  heaving  himself  up 
and  going  to  the  kitchen  alcove. 

No  bad  luck  followed  on  Cairns's  ill-starred 
remark.  On  the  contrary,  the  next  day 
brought  the  cave-dwellers  a  piece  of  unpre- 
cedented good  fortune.  Talua  found  a  bed 
of  fine  oysters  within  fifty  yards  of  the  cave 
mouth.  Here  was  easy  food,  and  dainty. 
The  Professor  confessed,  over  a  driftwood  fire 
that  gave  off  delicious  savours,  that  he, 
like  the  immortal  desert  islander  of  the  Bab 
Ballads,  "had  often  eaten  oysters,  but  had 
never  had  enough." 

Cairns,  being  younger,  cared  less  about 
food  ;  but  he,  too,  was  glad  of  the  discovery — ■ 
daily  canoe  fishing  had  become  a  little 
wearisome.  For  weeks  to  follow,  oysters, 
raw,  roasted,  stewed,  or  fried,  appeared  at 
almost  every  meal.  The  savoury  smell  seemed 
never  quite  to  leave  the  confining  roof  of  the 
cavern,  the  pile  of  shells  dumped  in  the 
lagoon  outside  glistened  bigger  and  bigger 
through  the  water  every  day.  The  oysters 
were  of  a  kind  intermediate  .between  the 
small  table  variety  and  the  large  one  as  big 
as  a  plate,  which  produces  pearls.  At  first 
Cairns  and  the  Professor,  with  some  indefinite 
hope  of  discovering  gems,  used  to  eat  with 
care,  and  glance  at  the  shells  before  throwing 
them  away.  Latterly,  however,  they  gave 
up  the  hope,  and  fed  simply  and  thoughtlessly. 
The  oysters  were  uniformly  good, 'and  one 
did  not  tire  of  them. 

One  mid-day  Cairns  spat  a  raw  oyster 
out  of  his  mouth  and  fell  into  a  fit  of 
coughing. 

"Something  in  my  throat!"  he  gasped. 
He  choked  for  a  minute,  and  then  dropped 
out  on  the  sand — a  pearl.  It  was  pure  and 
perfect,  as  round  as  a  steel  buckshot,  and  as 
big  as  a  pea. 

"  Good  Heavens,  look  at  that ! "  said 
Cairns,  staring.  The  Professor  echoed 
him. 

"Good  Heavens!"  he, exclaimed.  Both 
men  stretched  out  for  it  together.  The 
Professor's  long  fingers  reached  it  first,    He 
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held  the  gem  up  to  the  light ;  his  hand 
shook  a  good  deal. 

"It's  a  pearl,"  said  Cairns,  stating  the 
obvious. 

44  It's  a  very  fine  pearl,"  said  the  Professor. 

44  What  do  you  think  it's  worth  ? "  asked 
Cairns.  He  found  he  was  panting,  as  if 
after  a  hard  run. 

44  Worth  ? "  said  the  Professor,  breathing 
short  in  the  same  odd  way.  44  Do  you  mean 
in  itself,  or  to  you  ?  " 

44  Oh,  hang  your  English  literature  !  I  want 
to  know  what  it'll  bring  us." 

44  Thanks  for  the  pronoun,  mate  ;  you  see, 
the  two  things  aren't  the  same.  What  .this 
pearl  is  worth,  and  what  you — we'll  get  for 
it,  are  two  different  matters.  The  finder 
never  gets  much.  The  Rose  of  the  South — 
that  famous  pink  pearl  from  Broome — brought 
the  finder  a  hundred  and  eighty  pounds.  It 
was  sold,  unset,  to  an  Indian  rajah  for  seven 
thousand.  A  pearl  as  big  as  a  threepenny 
piece,  which  they  get  in " 

44  Cut  the  encyclopaedia  stuff  !  What  is  this 
worth,  and  what  can  we  get  ?  " 

44 1  should  say,  at  a  guess,  it  is  worth  near 
a  thousand.  It  is  not  enormous,  but  its 
lustre  is  unusually  good,  and  the  shape  is 
perfect.  Yes,  eight  hundred  to  a  thousand 
—in  Bond  Street." 

44  And  what — to  us,  here  ?  " 

44  Nothing  at  all  here.  There's  no  one  in 
the  Benbows  could  buy  it.  If  we  get  the 
purser  of  the  steamer  to  take  us  to  Sydney 
on  the  security  of  the  pearl,  and  sell  it  there — 
why,  we  might  get  a  hundred,  if  we're  lucky 
— perhaps  one-fifty,  or,  if  we've  very  good 
luck,  and  find  the  right  people  to  sell  it  to, 
two  hundred." 

44  What  robbery  !  "  cried  Cairns,  taking 
the  gem  into  his  hand  and  holding  it  up 
to  catch  the  flooding  light  of  sunset — the 
wondrous,  gleaming  thing  that  had  never 
seen  the  sun  until  that  moment.  It  was, 
indeed,  of  perfect  water  ;  it  shone  pure  blue- 
white,  with  starry  points  where  the  light 
caught  its  roundness.  44  Is  everyone  in  the 
pearl  trade  dishonest  ?  " 

44  Everyone,  my  son,"  replied  the  Professor, 
with  a  chuckle.  44  I've  lived  in  Colombo, 
and  visited  Thursday  Islands  and  Broome. 
You  can't  teach  me  anything  about  pearl 
people.  There's  not  one  of  them  but  would 
cheat  the  teeth  out  of  his  mother's  head  if 
they  were  pearls  and  saleable — and  cheat 
her  about  the  price,  into  the  bargain." 

Cairns  hardly  heard  him  ;  he  was  turning 
the  pearl  about  in  his  hands,  and  turning 
over  an  idea  at  the  same  time. 


44  What's  to  hinder  us  looking  for  more  ?" 
he  asked. 

44  Nothing  to  hinder  anyone  looking  for 
anything  anywhere.  Finding  is  another 
matter."  The  Professor  turned  his  rusty- 
grey  beard  about  in  his  hand  and  seemed  to 
consider. 

44  Forty-five  days  since  we  found  the 
oysters,"  he  said.  44  About  ninety  dozen 
oysters  at  the  least,  and  only  one  pearl  so 
far.     You  can  look,  of  course,  but " 

44 1  will  look.  I'll  begin  now,"  announced 
Cairns.  He  tied  the  pearl  in  the  corner  of 
his  handkerchief  and  put  it  in  a  safe  cranny 
of  the  rock,  rolled  up  his  trousers  and  waded 
down  through  the  sea  archway. 

The  Professor  leaned  back  on  his  couch 
of  dried  seaweed  and  blew  a  cloud  of 
smoke. 

44  Impetuosity  of  youth,"  he  said.  Four- 
and-thirty  seemed  very  young  to  him,  who 
could  remember  the  Crimean  War  and  the 
fireworks  on  the  night  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales's  marriage  with  Princess  Alexandra. 

In  about  half  an  hour  Cairns  was  back 
again.  He  carried  a  few  oysters  in  his 
hands,  and  look  dispirited. 

44  The  bed's  done,"  he  said.  44  Talua  got 
the  oysters  for  us,  so  we  never  thought  of 
asking.  It  must  have  been  a  very  small 
one.  These  are  the  last,  and  I  can  see  no 
sign  of  others  anywhere." 

The  Professor  burst  out  laughing — a  high, 
hard  laugh  that  crackled  like  musketry 
among  the  echoes  of  the  cavern  roof. 

44  Was  it  yesterday,"  he  said,  44  or  to-day 
on  which  we  were  discussing  the  advantages 
of  having  no  money  and  wanting  none  ?  " 

44  That's  all  very  well,"  said  Cairns, 
44  but " 

He  sat  with  his  feet  out  in  front  of  him, 
looking  through  the  dusk  at  the  green  and 
turquoise  flames  of  the  driftwood  fire. 

44  Do  you  want  to  go  away  ? "  asked  the 
other.  44  Let's  have  it  out.  Do  you  want 
to,  and  do.  I  want  to  ?  " 

44  Hanged  if  I  know  ! "  said  Cairns.  He 
looked  miserably  perplexed.  44It's  such  a 
small  bit  of  money,  according  to  what  you 
say.  About  a  couple  of  hundred,  if  we're 
lucky — just  enough  to  tear  up  all  our  roots, 
and  not  enough  to  put  'em  down  anywhere 
else.     I — I  almost  wish " 

He  broke  off  short.  The  sun  was  down 
now,  the  wind  had  gone  down  with  it,  and 
all  the  lagoon  outside  the  archway  was  full 
of  large  still  stars.  The  smoke  of  the 
driftwood  fire  curled  softly  up  to  an  unseen 
vent    in    the    roof.     In    the    two    rough, 
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comfortable  canvas  chairs  they  had  made 
the  cave-dwellers  lounged  easily,  their  store 
of  books  on  a  rocky  shelf  beside  them,  their 
supper  of  wallaby  stew  smelling  good  in  its 
dangling  billy-can.  "  Hush-hush ! "  went  the 
ripples  on  the  edge  of  the  coral  sand  ;  out 
in  the  lagoon  a  native  canoe  went  by,  with 
beating  of  paddles  and  the  sound  of  a  long, 
sweet,  sleepy  travelling  song.  Very  far 
away  seemed  the  world — 

.  .  .  The  weariness,  the  fever,  and  the  fret, 
There  where  men  sit  and  hear  each  other  groan, 
Where  but  to  think  is  to  be  full  of  sorrow 
And  leaden-eyed  despairs  .  .   . 

The  lines  flitted  through  Richard  Cairns's 
mind  as  he  looked  into  the  driftwood  fire, 
turning  his  back  on  the  pearl,  and  yet  feeling- 
its  presence  through  every  fibre  of  his  body 
and  his  mind.  Could  that  small,  white, 
fragile  thing  really  have  the  power  to  take 
him  away — to  bring  him  back — to  set  him 
to  toil  in  city  harness  again  ?  For  he  knew 
that  it  could  land  him  no  other  where.     If 

it  had  been  worth  a  fortune But  it  was 

not.  It  could  only  give  a  few  weeks' 
splendid  living,  with  the  collar  and  the 
traces  waiting  at  the  other  end. 

He  looked  round  the  great  white  cave- 
house,  the  home  of  the  one  happy  year  of 
his  life.  Perhaps  in  a  few  weeks'  time  it 
would  be  empty.     Perhaps 

"  Why,  what  a  fool  I  am  !  "  said  Cairns, 
suddenly  sitting  up.  "  Stir  the  stew, 
Professor — it's  your  evening.  Why,  of 
course  one  could  always  come  back.  What's 
to  prevent  it  ?  " 

The  Professor  had  been  watching  him 
silently. 

"  I'm  like  the  person  in  '  The  Hunting  of 
the  Snark,'  who  possessed  the  priceless  jewel 
of  a  perfectly  balanced  mind,"  he  observed. 
"  I'm  so  perfectly  balanced  that  I  don't 
know  what  to  do.  I'm  leaving  it  to  you. 
Where's  the  spoon  ?  " 

He  found  it  on  its  peg,  and  took  the  cover 
of  the  billy-can  off.  A  heartsome  smell 
rushed  out.  The  Professor  stirred,  and 
watched  the  face  of  Cairns. 

"  Of  course  one  can  always  come  back," 
repeated  Cairns. 

"  Of  course.  One  always  does.  No  doubt 
you  have  observed  it." 

"  I— -don't  know." 

"  No  ?  Haven't  you  ever  watched  the 
hands  of  the  clock  spinning  round  and  round 
the  wrong  way  ?  Haven't  you  gone  back  to 
the  girl,  and  the  place,  and  the  fancy,  and 
the  thing  you  liked,  and  meant  to  have. 
Haven't  all  of  us  ? " 


"No,"  said  Cairns  gravely.  "You  know 
it.  I'm  dashed  if  I  cau  tell  why,  but— the 
hands  never  do  go  back.  I  suppose  it's  got 
to  be  figured  out  on  that  basis." 

"  It  has,  accountant.  Get  to  work.  W^ould 
you  put  any  red  chillies  in  ?  " 

He  hung  over  the  stew,  smelling  critically. 

"  About  one  and  a  half.  Hang  it  a  little 
off  the  blaze.  And  yet  I  don't  see  why  one 
should  not  come  back.  And  I  don't  even  see 
why  one  should  go.   The  pearl  can't  make  us." 

"  No.  Pearls  and  gems  in  general  never 
do  make  people  do  things.  History  proves  it*" 

"  Oh,  don't  be  so  beastly  satirical !  I  wish 
I  knew  what  you  really  think." 

Said  the  Professor,  stirring  deliberately, 
and  pausing  for  an  occasional  sniff :  "  I'm 
too  old  to  do  anything  so  foolish  as 
thinking.  I  just  live  .  .  .  The  sweet  potatoes 
want  turning."  He  did  it  with  a  stick. 
"  But  I  would  suggest,"  he  said  presently, 
"  there  is  no  immediate  necessity  for  coming 
to  any  decision.  Let  the  pearl  stay  where 
it  is  for  the  present." 

"  Yes,"  agreed  Cairns,  with  a  long  breath 
of  relief.     "  There's  no  need  to  decide." 

Supper  was  served.  At  their  table — the 
big,  flat  rock — they  ate.  It  was  good  food  ; 
they  had  good  beds  to  lie  on.  In  the  cave- 
house,  with  the  clean  sea-wind  breathing  in, 
it  was  very  pleasant  as  the  moon  climbed  up 
out  of  the  water,  and  their  hanging  lamp 
grew  dim  in  a  flood  of  melted  silver. 

"I  don't  want  anything,"  said  Richard 
Cairns,  after  a  long,  silent  interval.  "  I've 
done  my  whack  of  work,  and  it's  benefited 
nobody  that  I  can  see — myself  least  of  all. 
I'm  living  an  honester  life  now  than  I  did 
in  Melbourne.  Here  I'm  producing,  if  it's 
only  sweet  potatoes  and  fruit,  and  I'm 
improving  something,  if  it's  only  a  cave. 
Why  should  I  go  back  to  artificiality  and 
spinning  of  wind  ?  "< 

The  Professor  said  nothing. 

"Let's  get  the  beds,"  said  Cairns.  He 
had  to  go  to  the  side  of  the  cave  where  the 
pearl  was  before  he  could  draw  out  the  beds 
from  their  recess.  He  hesitated,  turned,  and 
picked  the  gem  from  the  cranny  where  it 
had  been  stowed.  Under  the  light  of  the 
lamp  he  looked  at  it  long  and  earnestly. 

The  Professor  got  out  the  beds.  When 
he  slipped  into  his,  Cairns  was  still  standing 
under  the  lamp,  playing  with  the  pearl. 

:','  :;«  #  i\i  * 

It  was  five  nights  later. 

The  two  men  were  in  the  cave-house. 
Supper  was  over,  the  lamp  was  lit,  the  box 
of  books  and  pack  of  cards  aud  old  back- 
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gammon  board — all  the  simple  apparatus  of 
amusement  that  had  shortened  many  a  night 
— stood  on  the  flat  rock  table.  But  no  one 
was  reading  or  playing  to-night.  No  one, 
even,  was  sitting  in  the  low  hammock  chairs 
that  were  such  a  comfort  when  one  came  in 
tired  from  weeding  among  the  bananas  or 
digging  sweet  potatoes. 

On  the  stretch  of  hard  flat  sand,  left  bare 
by  the  retiring  tide,  Cairns  and  the  Professor 
paced  restlessly  about.  The  Professor  was 
smoking  his  eternal  pipe,  but  it  had  already 
gone  out  several  times,  and  the  number  of 
half- smoked  cigarettes  defacing  the  clean 
whiteness  of  the  beach  spoke  eloquently  of 
the  other  man's  impatience.  Outside,  the 
lagoon  was  dark,  with  a  powdering  of  stars. 
Beyond  the  reef,  very  far  out  at  sea,  the 
lights  of  a  steamer  were  pricked  upon 
the  night. 

Cairns,  at  the  end  of  the  little  beach, 
turned  in  his  tracks  and  threw  the  match 
with  which  he  had  been  lighting  a  cigarette 
out  into  the  water.     It  fell  with  a  hiss. 

"  We  can't  go  on  like  this,"  he  said, 
watching  the  sudden  death  of  the  flame. 
"  We  must  make  up  our  minds.  That 
pearl  has  us  both  hypnotised.  We  haven't 
done  a  stroke  of  work  since  Monday.  We've 
talked  and  talked  and .  chewed  it  over,  till 
neither  of  us  knows  his  mind  or  knows 
whether  he's  got  a  mind  at  all.  We've  got 
to  do  something." 

"  Quite  so,"  said  the  Professor.  He  laid 
down  his  pipe  with  care  on  a  level  piece  of 
rock,  felt  in  his  pockets,  and  took  out  a 
shilling. 

"  Oh,"  said  Cairns,  watching  him,  "  so 
that's  the  idea." 

"  It  is,"  said  the  Professor.  He  brought 
the  pearl  and  placed  it  where  the  lamp-light 
shone  upon  it  in  the  lip  of  a  marble-white 
clam-shell. 

"  Three   throws,"  he  said.      "  Heads  she 


goes  to  Sydney  with  you  and  myself,  tails 
she  goes  back  into  the  sea  right  here  and 
now.     Do  you  agree  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Cairns.  "  Anything  to  have 
it  settled." 

"  Do  we  both  agree  to  abide  by  the  fall  of 
the  coin  ? " 

44 1  do." 

"  And  I  do.  ^  Now  !  " 

The  shilling  spun  upwards  towards  the 
roof  and  fell.     Heads  ! 

Cairns  took  his  turn  and  tossed  the  coin. 
Both  men  rushed  to  look  at  it  as  it  fell. 
This  throw  might  decide. 

It  did  not.     The  shield  was  uppermost. 

"  Now,  the  last ! "  said  the  Professor.  His 
hand  shook  a  little  as  he  picked  up  the 
shilling.  He  could  hear  Cairns  breathing 
hard. 

"  It  carries  all  our  future  on  its  little  back," 
he  said,  and  tossed  it.  His  hand  was  certainly 
unsteady.  The  coin  rolled  as  it  fell,  and 
went  half-way  down  the  beach  towards  the 
sea  before  it  settled.  In  the  dim  light,  away 
from  the  lamp,  it  was  impossible  to  see 
whether  head  or  tail  was  up. 

"  I — J "  sa{(i  Cairns,  chattering.     He 

sprawled  out  across  the  sand  and  laid  his 
hand  down  on  the  coin. 

"  I— you — bring  it  here  quick  !  "  said  the 
Professor,  in  a  high,  excited  voice.  "  Quick  ! 
Hi !  Wliat  are  you  doing  ?     What  the :" 

Cairns  had  sprawled  further  forward,  and 
in  one  swift  movement  flung  the  coin, 
unlooked  at  in  the  dusk,  as  far  as  his  arm 
could  send  it.  It  dropped  into  the  lagoon 
with  a  sharp  splash.  Head  or  tail — no  man 
knew. 

He  rose  and  dusted  his  hands. 

"  Heaven  knows  how  it  would  have  gone  ! " 
he  said.     "  The  steamer's  coming  in." 

And  clear  across  the  waters  of  the  lagoon, 
into  the  cavern  home,  came  the  call  of  the 
world  beyond. 


UNCONVINCING. 


Aunt:  You  are  a  very  naughty  little  girl  to  speak  so  rudely.     Where  would  you  be  at  Christmas  if 
you  hadn't  a  kind  auntie  to  play  Santa  Claus  for  you? 

Niece  :    Oh,  auntie,  what  a  whopper !     Why,  you  couldn't  get  down  the  chimney  if  you  tried ! 
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THE  LUCKIEST   BOY. 
By  F.  JP.  Carroll. 

"  I  should  think,"  said  Aunt  Susie,  "  the 
luckiest  little  boy  in  all  London  is  Willie 
here." 

All  the  uncles  and  aunts  agreed,  while  Willie 
grinned  sheepishly  in  manifestation  of  his 
superiority. 

"  Just  look  at  the  heap  of  things  Santa  Claus 
has  brought  him  !  "  exclaimed  Aunt  Emmeline. 

"  My  word,"  said  Uncle  Jack,  "  I  wish  I 
were  a  little  boy !  "  And  his  eyes  sought  unosten- 
tatiously for  the  Patent  Aeroscope  that  had 
been  his  own  contribution  to  the  collection. 

"  You'll  have  to  be  ever  such  a  good  boy 
now,  right  round  to  next  Christmas,"  said 
mother. 

Willie  pledged  himself  to  the  hilt,  and  held 
up  the  Patent  Gyro-Tyro  with  sparkling  eyes. 
"  You'll  want  showing  how  to  do  that,"  said 
father;  "I'll  work  it  for  you  presently." 

Willie  laid  it  down,  and,  taking  the  lid  off  the 
Patent  Mechanical  Air-Pump,  began  to  turn 
the  large  screw  that  was  uppermost.  Aunt 
Millicent  screamed  and  rushed  at  him.  "  You 
mustn't  do  that,  Willie  1     It'll  take  your  finger 


off  before  you  know  where  you  are !  "  Chastened 
and  cautious,  Willie  confined  himself  to  ad- 
miring a  variety  of  highly-coloured  and 
intriguing  box-lids,  conveying  images  of  most 
thrilling  delights  beneath.  He  was  overjoyed 
when  presently  Uncle  Bert,  having  got  his 
cigar  well  under  way,  came  over  to  the  table 
and  sorted  out  the  Little  Engineer  (Patent). 

"  This  is  a  fine  thing,  Willie,"  he  said, 
withdrawing   a   handful   of   cogs    and  wheels. 

"  You  take  these,  like  this,  you  see "     He 

broke  off  to  look  for  the  directions,  and  Willie 
waited  expectantly.  "  Yes,  like  this  "—putting 
two  cogs  together.  "  No,  that's  not  it.  Wait 
a  minute."  Uncle  chewed  his  cigar  while  he 
read  the  inside  of  the  box  lid,  and  took  another 
handful  of  cogs  and  wheels.  He  placed  them 
erratically  in  position,  frowning  heavily.  Willie 
relieved  the  monotony  by  putting  some  cogs 
together  on  his  own  account.  Uncle  knocked 
his  hand  away  sharply.  "Don't  touch  while 
I'm  putting  them  together,"  he  said  irritably, 
and  went  on  chewing  his  cigar. 

Willie  was  glad  when  his  Dad  came  and 
lifted  out  the  Patent  Gyro-Tyro.  "This  is  a 
fine   thing,   Willie,"    he   said.     "  Go   and   ask 
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your  mother  for  a  piece  of  string."  Mother 
having  now  withdrawn  to  superintend  the 
preparation  of  the  dinner,  Willie  encountered 
a  scolding  for  interrupting,  but  returned 
triumphantly  with  a  piece  of  string,  to  find  his 
father  biting  the  ends  of  his  moustache  and 
staring  very  hard  at  a  paper  in  his  hand. 
Taking  the  string,  and  looking  alternately  at 
the  paper  and  at  the  queer  engine  he  held,  he 
wound  the  spindle,  gave  a  sharp  pull,  and 
set  the  engine  on  a  circular  rail,  where  it  in- 
continently fell  off. 

4iCan  I  have  a  go,  Dad?"  asked  Willie, 
when  his  fond  parent  had  achieved  the  same 
result  half  a  dozen  times. 

"  Wait  a  minute,  silly  I  "  snapped  his  father. 
"  It's  supposed  to  go  round  and  round  ever  so 
many  times." 


line  thing,  Willie,"  he  said,  winding  a  spring 
and  holding  his  thumb  on  it. 

"Is  it?"  said  Willie  hopefully.  There  was 
suddenly  a  loud  whirring  noise,  and  Uncle  Jack 
dropped  the  aeroscope,  with  several  naughty 
words. 

"  I'll  tell  you  when  it's  ready,"- he  said,  suck- 
ing his  thumb  and  scowling  at  his  unfortunate 
nephew.  Willie,  giving  a  comprehensive  glance 
around,  which  the  preoccupied  grown-ups  failed 
to  notice,  crept  away  to  the  kitchen. 

"  Mum?  "  he  said,  greatly  daring. 

"  Oh,  you  naughty  boy,  Willie  1 "  cried  his 
mother,  looking  down  at  him  and  trying  to  be 
angry. 

"  Mum,"  he  said,  holding  her  apron  tightly 
with  both  hands,  "  does  Santa  know  I'm  such 
a  little  tiny  boy  ?  " 


PREPARING   FOR   THE   PARTY. 


"  Didn't  they  use  finger-bowls  at  your  last  place,  Mary  ?  " 

"No,  mum  ;  they  generally  washed  themselves  before  they  came  to  the  table  !' 


"  There's  a  knack  in  that,"  said  Aunt  Susie. 
"While  you're  practising  I'll  show  Willie  how 
to  do  the  Patent  Novelty  Building  Set."  She 
took  out  a  quantity  of  odd-shaped  pieces  of 
wood.  "  This  is  a  fine  thing,  Willie,"  she  said  ; 
"you  can  make  castles  and  bridges  and  all 
sorts  of  buildings." 

"Can  you?"  said  Willie  eagerly.  His 
enthusiasm  diminished,  however,  after  a 
quarter,  of  an  hour  had  elapsed,  and  nothing 
had  been  forthcoming  from  Aunt  Susie  but 
sundry  ejaculations. 

"  There  1  "  she  exclaimed  at  length,  holding 
up  a  long  strip  and  two  short  strips  precariously 
united.  "That's  a  garden-seat.  Now  I'll  try 
and  lo  the  Eiffel  Tower." 

Willie  went  across  to  where  Uncle  Jack  had 
taken  out  the  Patent  Aeroscope.     "  This  is  a 


A  Scotch  minister,  one  misty  evening,  fell 
into  a  deep  mud-hole,  from  which  he  could  not 
climb  out,  and  shouted  for  help. 

A  passing  labourer,  hearing  him,  looked  down 
and  asked  who  he  was,  and  then  remarked — 

"  Weel,  weel,  ye  needna  kick  up  sic  a  noise. 
Yell  no  be  needed  afore  Sawbath,  an'  this  is 
only  Wednesday  nicht." 


Barber  :  Talking  about  absent-mindedness, 
I  once  knew  a  chap  who  was  absolutely  IT. 

Victim  :  Very  bad  ? 

Barber  :  Well,  one  day  he  thought  he'd  left 
his  watch  at  home,  an'  took  it  out'n  his  pocket 
to  see  if  he  had  time  to  go  home  to  get  it. 
Next,  please ! 
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ON    MAKING    MORE    MONEY 


By  GEORGE   HENRY 


I  HAVE  always  been  reluctant  to  approach 
the  subject  of  Pelmanism  from  the 
money-making  point  of  view. 
It  has  ever  seemed  to  me  that  the  intel- 
lectual, educational,  and  social  benefits  of 
the  System  greatly  transcend  in  value  the 
financial  benefit  to  the  student — direct  and 
definite  as  the  latter  undoubtedly  is. 

Two  facts  have  combined  to  urge  my 
thoughts  to  the  consideration  of  Pelmanism 
as  a  money-making  factor.  The  first  is 
to-day's  undoubted  need  for  an  increase  in 
individual  prosperity.  The  cost  of  living 
has  arrived  at  an  appalling  figure.  The 
prosperous  man  of  pre-war  days  has  become 
the  needy  person  of  to-day.  It  is  no  use  to 
rail  at  conditions,  neither  does  it  serve  any 
useful  purpose  to  groan  under  the  burden 
of  high  prices.  Apparently  conditions 
preclude  the  lightening  of  the  load,  so  that 
the  wise  thing  to  do  is  to  increase  the  earning 
capacity  of  the  bearer  of  the  burden. 

Prosperity,  after  all,  is  not  a  base  ideal  for 
which  to  battle,  because  in  this  workaday 
world  of  ours  it  is  the  golden  key  which 
opens  the  door  to  most  of  the  good  things 
in  Life.  It  is  possible  to  be  a  happy 
philosopher  with  empty  pockets,  but  if  the 
pockets  are  full  the  philosopher  need  be 
none  the  less  happy. 

SOARING   INCOMES. 

The  second  fact  that  has  forced  itself  upon 
my  consciousness  is  the  extraordinarily 
consistent  way  in  which  Pelmanism  does 
send  the  incomes  of  its  students  soaring. 
To  look  through  the  daily  post  of  the  Pelman 
Institute  is  an  eye-opening  experience  in  this 
respect.  The  very  repetition  of  letters  from 
students  reporting  increases  in  salary,  and 
profits  achieved  as  a  direct  result  of 
Pelmanising,  becomes  almost  monotonous. 

"  My  salary  has  increased  by  200  per  cent.," 
says  one  writer.  "I  have  gained  a  150  per 
cent,  increase  in  my  income,"  says  another. 
A  third  reports  promotion  to  managership, 
carrying  with  it  an  increase  of  100  per  cent. 
A  further  letter,  an  enthusiastic  eulogy  of 
Pelmanism,  tells  of  a  400  per  cent,  increase 
in  salary,  and  encloses  a  graph,  drawn  strictly 
to  scale,  showing  how  the  salary  began  to 
increase  soon  after  the  commencement  of 
this  Course,  increased   rapidly  and   largely 


during  the  Course,  and  continued  to  increase 
at  the  same  rate  after  the  Course. 

In  the  face  of  such  testimony  as  this,  and 
bearing  in  mind  that  prosperity  is  vital  to 
the  nation  and  the  individual,  I  cannot 
forbear  to  impress  upon  my  readers  the 
immediate  and  far-reaching  effect  of  the 
study  of  Pelmanism  upon  the  income-earning 
power  of  the  student.  • 

A  PERSONAL   EXPERIENCE. 

I  know  the  effect  is  immediate,  because  in 
my  own  case  the  very  first  lesson  in  Pelmanism 
resulted  in  an  idea  which  more  than  paid  for 
the  whole  of  the  Course.  And  I  find  that 
such  is  the  inspiring  effect  of  Pelmanism 
from  the  very  commencement,  that  my  own 
experience  is  a  general  one.  Of  course  there 
is  no  magic  about  this  power  of  Pelmanism 
to  bring  monetary  rewards  to  its  students. 
The  simple  fact  is  that  the  man  who  goes 
conscientiously  through  the  Course  finds 
that  his  mind  quickly  becomes  a  more 
efficient  instrument,  and  whether  a  man  be 
in  industry,  profession,  or  business,  mental 
efficiency  is  always  reflected  in  the  pay  roll, 
the  salary  list,  or  pass  book. 

Moving  in  a  circle  largely  of  business  men, 
I  find  employers  constantly  lamenting  the 
fact  that  the  lieutenants  of  commerce  are 
hard  to  come  by.  Said  one  h,ead  of  a  big 
concern  to  me  the  other  day.  "  Do  you  know, 
if  I  advertise  for  a  clerk  at  £2  a  week,  Pm 
deluged  with  inquiries  ;  but  if  I  insert  an 
advertisement  asking  for  an  organiser  at 
£1,000  a  year,  the  resulting  replies  are 
negligible."  Therein  lies  the  reason  why 
the  Pelmanist  is  making  himself  felt  through- 
out industry  and  commerce. 

The  higher  up  the  ladder  the  more  room  on 
the  rung.  The  Pelmanist  possesses  perhaps 
no  more  technical  knowledge  than  the  non- 
Pelmanist  clerk,  but  he  gets  the  promotion 
or  the  better  position,  with  a  big  increase 
of  salary,  because  of  the  extra  efficiency, 
the  extra  force  of  character,  the  extra  self- 
confidence,  and  the  extra  initiative  and 
originality  which  a  Course  of  Pelmanism 
unfailingly,  and  even  at  the  very  outset, 
imparts. 

In  considering  the  last  statement  I  wrould 
ask  the  reader  to  bear  in  mind  that  it  is 
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supported  by  the  best  of  all  evidence — that 
is,  personal  testimony  of  students. 

Before  I  began  to  write  this  article  I 
gave  instructions  for  eight  letters  to  be 
picked  at  random  from  this  morning's  mail. 
They  have  just  been  handed  to  me.  Six  of 
them  are  letters  of  testimony.  I  append 
part  of  their  contents  : 

A  Nurseryman  writes : 

Since  taking  up  the  Pelman  Course  I  have 
had  much  more  resource,  stronger  will-power, 
more  efficient  concentration,  a  more  clearly 
defined  purpose  in  Life,  and  an  altogether 
more  efficient  memory,  to  ivhich  must  be  added 
100  per  cent,  increase  in  salary." 

A  Clerk  writes : 

"  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  inform  you 
that  I  have  derived  considerable  benefit 
from  the  Pelman  Course— its  most  valuable 
lesson  to  me  being  the  formation  of  a  definite 
object  to  work  for.  It  may  interest  you  to 
know  that  my  salary  has  increased  by  nearly 
70  per  cent." 

A  Salesman  writes : 

"  The  Course  has  certainly  made  a  new 
man  of  me.  My  salary  has  increased  40  per 
cent,  since  completing  the  instruction.  My 
work  always  seems  to  be  a  pleasure  to  me, 
and  I  do  it  better  and  more  quickly." 

A  Sales-Manager  writes : 

"  Since  taking  the  Course  I  am  pleased 
to  be  able  to  say  that  I  have  secured  a 
position  as  Sales-Manager  at  an  increase  of 
over  50  per  cent,  in  salary." 

A  Colliery  Deputy  writes : 

"An  investment  in  your  Course  is  like 
borrowing  money  from  your  banker,  making 
an  interest  of  100  per  cent.,  and  paying  him 
5  per  cent,  of  the  amount. 

"  Since  taking  the  Course  /  have  had  my 
wages  increased  by  50 per  cent" 

An  Assistant  Master  writes : 

"  The  benefit  I  derived  from  your  Course 
is  wonderful,  and  I  often  think  and  marvel 
how  I  managed  to  get  through  my  work 
before  taking  it.  My  employers  have 
advanced  my  wages  almost  100  per  cent,  since 
April  last." 

These  letters  are  to  the  huge  volume  of 
testimony  on  Pelman  ism  as  a  bucket  of 
water  is  to  a  river. 

The  evidence  in  the  shape  of  written 
acknowledgment  of  the  benefits  of  the  Course 
is  so  great  as  to  be  overwhelming.     A  whole 


issue  of  this  magazine  could  be  filled  with 
Pelinanists'  letters  of  praise. 

To    the    man   who    feels    the    need    for 
more   money — and    his   name   is   legion   in 
these   days   of    high    prices— this    evidence 
constitutes  a  signpost  1which  it  is  impossible  . 
to  ignore. 

Whether  you  measure  prosperity  by 
mental  health,  material  wealth,  or  everyday 
happiness — whether  you  measure  the  value 
of  Pelmanism  in  terms  of  hard  cash, 
intellectual  vigour,  or  moral  strength,  you 
cannot  fail  to  be  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
Pelmanising. 

All  that  remains  is  for  you  to  discover  how 
Pelmanism  will  prove  beneficial  to  you1  in 
your  special  circumstances.  You  can  find 
that  out  by  taking  advantage  of  the  invitation 
to  investigate  which  is  freely  proffered  by 
the  Directors  of  the  Pelman  Institute. 

If  you  can  call,  you  will  be  courteously 
received,  and  a  consultant  will  interview 
you  in  private.  If  you  cannot  call,  you  should 
send  the  coupon  below  or  a  postcard  to 
the  Pelman  Institute,  40,  Pelman  House, 
Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 

By  return  you  will  receive  gratis  and  post 
free: — 1.  A  copy  of  "Mind  and  Memory," 
one  of  the  most  interesting  and  widely-read 
books  ever  published.  This  book  tells  you 
all  about  Pelmanism  and  what  distinguished 
authorities  say  about  it.  It  tells  you  what 
Pelmanism  has  done  for  others  and  what  it 
will  do  for  you.  Everyone  should  get  this 
book  and  read  it.  2.  A  reprint  of  Truth's 
Eeport  on  Pelmanism.  3.  An  Enrolment 
Form  enabling  you  to  take  the  complete 
Course  on  special  terms. 

Branch  Offices : — 22,  Church  Street,  Bir- 
mingham; 191,  High  Street,  Oxford  Road, 
Manchester;  2,  Bank  Street,  Bradford;  15, 
Hanover  Street,  Edinburgh;  96,  St.  Mary 
Street,  Cardiff;  '51b,  Dawson  Street,  Dublin. 


SEND  THIS   COUPON    OR  A 
POSTCARD  OR  CALL  TO-DAY 


To  THE  PELMAN  INSTITUTE, 
40,  PELMAN  HOUSE,  BLOOMSBURY  STREET, 
LONDON,  W.C.I. 

Sir, — Please  send  me,  gratis  and  post  free,  a  copy 
of  the  Book,  "  Mind  and  Memory,"  a  copy  of  Truth's 
latest  Report,  and  particulars  of  the  Offer  entitling 
me  to  take  the  Pelman  Course  on  special  terms. 

Name 

Address  

All  Correspondence  is  Confidential. 
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A    WATCH-DOG. 

Customer  :  Your  dog  seems  very  fond  of  watching 
you  cut  hair. 

Barber  :  Yes,  sir.  You  see,  sometimes  the  scissors 
slip  and  take  off  a  bit  of  a  gent's  ear. 

CHRISTMAS   GPFTS. 
You  ask  me  what  I  want?    Ah,  give  to  me 

Your  favour;   let  me  gaze  upon  your  face 
And  listen  to  your  voice,  for  this  would  be 

A  memory  that  nothing  could  erase. 

Give  me  your  hand,  for  with  it  linked  in  mine, 

After  the|dreary  days  we've  been  apart, 
The  world  with  softer,  fairer  lights  will  shine : 
i,   Also,  I  beg,  bestow  on  me  your  heart. 

But  if,  with  generosity  endued, 

You  fain  would  see  my  hopes  achieve  their  goal, 
And  earn  my  very  warmest  gratitude, 
'„  Give  me,  to  crown  your  gifts,  a  ton  of  coal ! 

Leslie  M,  Oyler. 


RABBITS— UNCONTROLLED. 
liy  Mattie  M.  Henton. 

The  firm  was  an  old-established  one ;  so 
was  the  office,  the  office  furniture,  and  the 
dirt.  The  dirt  seemed  to  have  been  established 
as  long  as  the  firm ;  it  hung  thickly  on  the 
walls  and  piled  itself  up  in  all  the  corners.  It 
is  true  that  a  woman  was  employed  to  sweep 
out  the  office  every  morning.  She  certainly 
did  use  a  brush,  but  what  she  swept  out  was  a 
mystery — it  certainly  wasn't  the  dirt — and  she 
never  disturbed  the  various  packages  of  all 
shapes  and  sizes  which  were  piled  up  under 
the  high  desks.  No  one  knew  what  was  in 
them,  and,  so  long  as  the  clerks  could  get  their 
knees  under  the  desk  without  encountering  one 
of  them,  no  one  cared. 


Every  morning,  when  Mr.  Richard  Jar  vis,, 
the  junior  partner  of  the  firm,  went  up  the 
office  steps,  he  saw  the  woman  fervently 
polishing  the  brass  padlock  on  the  door,  and 
that  was  sufficient  for  him.  The  woman's 
theory  about  the  padlock  seems  to  have  been 
that  if  it  were  only  made  to  shine  brightly 
enough,  its  rays  would  so  dazzle  the  beholder 
that  he  would  become  blind  to  the  dinginess 
of  the  interior. 

The  firm  advertised  itself  as  "  a  leading  firm 
in  the  City."  It  possessed  some  shops  which 
looked  clean  and  respectable,  and  who  could 
see,  or  who  cared  about,  the  clerks,  pickled  in 
dust  in  the  grimy  office  behind  ? 

When  the  War  had  continued  a  year  or  two, 
the  firm  found  itself  obliged  to  employ  the 
services  of  an  assistant  lady  cashier.  She  was 
attracted  by  the  advertisement  "  a  leading  firm 
in  the  City,"  and  when  she  went  for  interview, 
Mr.  Jarvis  senior  was  exceedingly  careful  to 
show  her  only  the  well-appointed  parts  of  the 
establishment. 

That  is  how  such  a  gleam  of  light  appeared 
in  the  gloomy  office  of  Jarvis  &  Son. 

The  first  morning  she  arrived  all  the  men 
fell  promptly  in  love  with  her — Pilkington,  the 
head  cashier,  indispensable  to  the  business ; 
Spots,  the  head  clerk,  also  indispensable ; 
Anderson,  the  under  clerk,  who  was  too  lame 
to  go  to  the  War ;  Robinson,  the  aged  clerk, 
who  was  too  old ;  and  Kellet,  the  junior  clerk, 
not  yet  of  military  age. 

The  office  boy  didn't  succumb,  but  that  was 


old 


MORE   IMPORTANT. 

man !      Box   of    chocolates  for  the 


"Hult.o, 
wife,  eh?  " 

"  The  wife  ?  No,  no,  old  chap,  mistaken- 


-our  cook  I 
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because  she   made  him  carry  the  ledgers  for 
her. 

One  morning  Miss  Primrose  sailed  into  the 
office  looking  radiant  in  a  pink  crepe-de-chine 
blouse,  and  her  most  fascinating  smile.  Each 
clerk  held  his  breath,  but  went  on  writing. 

44  Do  you  know  where  I  can  get  two  white 
rabbits  with  black  spots  ?  I've  promised  some 
to  a  little  boy  who  has  had  a  long  illness.  I 
thought  they  would  be  easy  enough  to  get, 
but  they  are  dreadfully  scarce.  Two  ordinary 
grey  ones  cost  seven  and  six  each,  and  I  must 
have  white  ones  with  black  spots." 

All  the  clerks  heard  the  request,  and  each 
secretly  made  up  his  mind  to  get  some  for  her. 
•  Two  mornings  later  Pilkington  arrived  very 
early  indeed  with  a  basket  under  his  arm.  He 
always  opened  the 
office.  He  went 
quietly  to  his  desk, 
slipped  the  basket 
gently  underneath 
among  the  other 
packages,  and  then 
went  quietly  about 
his  work.  He  be- 
came so  engrossed 
that  he  never 
noticed  the  arrival 
of  Spots.  Spots 
also  had  some- 
thing under  his 
arm  which  he 
deposited  under  his 
desk.  4'  I've  cut 
out  Pilkington  this 
time,"  he  said  to 
himself.  Then 
Robinson  and 
Kellet  came ;  both 
were  so  absorbed 
in  trying  to 
smuggle  in  a  basket 
unseen  that  they 
had  no  time  to  say 
44  Good  morning" 
to  each  other, 
much  less  did  they 
notice  what  the 
other  was  carrying. 
Ten  minutes  after 
came  Anderson, 
carrying  a  small 
hamper  tenderly. 

44  Hallo,  what  have  you  got  there  ?  "  sang 
out  Spots. 

44  Oh,  nothing  !  Merely  something  my  sister 
wants  me  to  take  home."  He  put  it  under 
his  desk  and  proceeded  with  his  work ;  but  the 
figures  would  not  add  up  properly,  for  he  was 
thinking  how  she  would  look  when  he  showed 
her  the  contents  of  the  hamper. 

Not  long  a'fterwards  the  office-boy,  having 
decided  not  to  do  any  work  for  a  time,  looked 
round  idly  and  saw  a  hamper  under  Pilkington' s 
desk,  and  three  minutes  after  that  he  dis- 
covered one  under  Spots's  desk.  This  led  to  a 
.  tour  of  investigation  under  pretence  of  looking 
for  a  date  stamp.  The  office  worked  peacefully 
on,  and  then  Mr.  Jarvis  emerged  from  his 
sanctum. 


TIDINESS   AT   ALL   COSTS. 

We  can't  'ave  this  dirt  thrown  about  like  that.     If  yer 
to  do  it,  dig  another  'ole  there  and  put  it  in." 


44  Er — Mr.  Pilkington,"  he  said  in  his  im- 
portant manner,  44  there  has  been  a  mistake 
here — a  gross  mistake."  All  the  clerks  looked 
up  apprehensively.  Mr.  Jarvis  then  proceeded 
to  explain  the  nature  of  the  error,  when  some- 
thing ran  over  his  feet.  He  looked  down.  It 
was  a  white  rabbit  with  black  spots. 

44  Where  did  this  come  from  ?  "  he  asked. 
44  Oh,  sir,  it's  mine !  "  said  Pilkington,  Kellet, 
Robinson,  Spots  and  Anderson  in  a  chorus. 

-  Mr.  Jarvis  looked  slightly  bewildered.  44 1 
don't  like  pets  kept  in  the  office,"  he  remarked 
to  Mr.  Pilkington. 

44  They  are  not  being  kept  here,  sir  ;  I  brought 
'  them   down  to   give   to   someone."      And   he 
picked  it  up  and  popped  it  in  the  basket  and 
shut  the  lid.     In  another  moment  two  more 
appeared.        Pilk- 
ington   attempted 
to  seize  them,  but 
was    forestalled 
by     the     junior 
clerk. 

44  They're  mine," 
said  Kellet. 

Pilkington 
glared  at  him. 

44  This  is  down- 
right cheek,"  lie 
began,  but  he  was 
interrupted  by  Mr. 
Jarvis. 

44  Am  I  mistaken, 
or  is  the  place  alive 
with  rabbits  ?  " 

The  clerks  looked 
down.  The  place 
was  indeed  alive 
with  them.  Eight 
white  rabbits  with 
black  spots  were 
roaming  about  the 
floor. 

"Really,  Mr. 
Pilkington  !  "  said 
the  employer. 
4tHow  many 
rabbits  did  you 
bring  down?  " 

44  Two,  sir,"  said 
Pilkington    in    a 
surprised  tone. 
"  Two !       Why, 

there     are " 

And  Mr.  Jarvis  tried  to  count  them. 

But  Kellet,  Robinson,  Anderson  and  Spots 
each  made  a  frantic  attempt  to  seize  a  couple 
of  rabbits. 

Mr.  Jarvis  put  up  his  eyeglass  again.  44Is 
this  a  practical  joke?  "  he  said  severely. 

At  this  juncture  the  office-boy  opened  the 
office  door. 

44  Sir  Joseph  Hirst  on  the  telephone "  he 
said  to  Mr.  Jarvis. 

Mr.  Jarvis  turned  hurriedly.  Sir  Joseph 
was  an  important  customer. 

When  he  returned,  there  was  not  a  trace  of 
a  rabbit  to  be  found,  and  he  thought  it  wiser 
to  ignore  the  matter. 

But  those,  luckless  rabbits  sowed  the  seeds 
of  discord  in  that  office  for  many  a  day. 
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The  Perfume  of  Gey  Con  ^ 


YOUR  XM AS  GIFT 

X  will  be  warmly  welcomed  and 
remain  a  fragrant  reminder  of 
the  giver  if  it  is  Wana  Ranee,  the 
Perfume  of  Ceylon. 

Wana  Ranee  has  a  mystic  charm 
entirely  its  own  and  is 

A  Dream  of 
Oriental   Fragrance 

wonderfully  lasting  and  refreshing. 

Every  requisite  for  the  perfectly 
harmonious  toilet  which  distinguishes 
the  woman  of  taste  is  provided  in  the 
dainty  series  listed  below. 

Perfume,  4/6,  9/-,  17/6,  27/G  and  52/6  per  bottle ; 

Hair  Lotion,  7/9  ;    Toilet  Water,  7/- ; 

Face  Powder,  W.  and  1/4: 

Dental  Cream,  1/4;  Soap,  10K  &  1/9  per  tablet; 

Cachous,  6K;  Sachets,  7id.;  Toilet  Cream,  1/3; 

Bath  Crystals,  3/6  and  6/3 ;    Shampoo  Powders,  Sd.  each  ; 

Powder  Leaf  Books,  l^d.  ;  Brilliantine,  2/-. 

Of  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers. 

J.  GROSSMITH  &  SON, 

Ltd., 
Distillers  of   Perfumes 
and  Fine  Soap  Makers, 

NEWGATE  STREET, 
LONDON. 
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1920? 

"  We  may  be  out  on  strike  aL'aiii  next  week,  Bill." 

"  Well,  what's  up  now,  mate  ?  " 

"Why,  young  Tiny  Smith  did  eighteen  minutes 
overtime  last  week,  and  they  only  paid  'im  for 
seventeen  and  a  'alf." 

Two  holiday-makers,  motoring  in  a  sparsely 
populated  district,  vainly  tried  to  find  hotel 
accommodation,  and  finally  were  obliged  to 
make  the  best  of  a  small  inn.  Even  then  they 
had  to  share  a  bed,  but  at  least  it  was — and  on 
this  point  the  landlord  laid  great  stress — a 
feather  bed. 

The  two  turned  in,  and  one  was  soon  fast 
asleep,  but  not  so  the  other.  He  could  not 
manage  to  dodge  the  lumps,  and  listened  hour 
after  hour  to  the  church  clock  until  three  in 
the  morning.  Then,  at  the  end  of  his  patience, 
he  began  to  shake  the  other  man  violently. 

"What's  the  matter?  "  growled  the  awakened 
one.     "  It  can't  be  time  to  get  up  yet !  " 

"  No,  it  isn't,"  grumbled  the  unhappy  one, 
"but  it's  my  turn  to  sleep  on  the  feather." 


Simmons,  who  is  of  a  very  nervous  tempera- 
ment, sat  at  the  opera  behind  a  couple  who 
talked  so  continuously  that  Simmons  soon 
found  the  situation  intolerable.  So  he  leaned 
forward  and,  with  the  utmost  gravity,  said — 

"  Pardon  me,  but  would  you  mind  speaking 
a  little  louder  ?  Sometimes  the  music  prevents 
my  hearing  exactly  what  you  say." 


Farmer  Harris,  who  had  been  buying  stock 
in  a  town  some  distance  away,  telegraphed  to 
his  wife — 

"As  cattle  cannot  be  sent  from  here  to-day, 
I  shall  start  for  home  to-morrow." 


O  HOUSE-AGENTS,  MY  H0U5E- AGENTS! 
O  House-Agents,  my  House-Agents, 
With  supple  sliding  knee, 
When  millionaires  buy  mansions,  why 
So  inflexible  to  me? 
For  when  I  ask  for  cottages  to  rent, 
You  crush  me  with  a  cold  astonishment. 

O  House-Agents,  my  House-Agents, 

Why  take  my  ten  per  cent., 

And  send  me  on  to  owners  whom 

You  do  not  represent  ? 

Who,  when  I  say  your  premises  I've  bought, 

Disowning  you,  bring  my  desires  to  naught. 

0  House-Agents,  my  House-Agents, 

Why  send  me  for  a  key 

To  painters  in  some  other  house 

Who're  always  out  to  tea? 

And  when  at  last  I  run  the  rascals  down, 

They've  left  the  key  at  home  in  Camden  Town. 

O  House-Agents,  my  House-Agents, 
Why  are  you  always  out, 
Leaving  in  charge  mere  lads,  who  hint 
You've  bargains  beyond  count? 
Returning  home  from  golf  at  close  of  day, 
You  order  me  imperiously  away. 

O  House- Agents,  my  House -Agents, 
When  you  shall  come  to  die, 
Long  ages  you  must  hunt  in  vain 
For  houses  in  the  sky. 
From  post  to  pillar  ever  to  be  sent — 
By  clients  you  have  wronged— your  punishment. 

B.  A.  Clarke. 


DAUBET^V- 


XOTI1ING   DOING. 


" Hoo  is  it  ye  dinna  smoke  now,  Jock?" 
"  ]\lon,    I    gave  it  up.      Ye    see,   tobacco   is  verra 
expensive  the  tioo,  and  if  ye  borrow  some  frae  a  friend, 
ye  have  to  stuff  it  in  sae  tight  the  pipe  winna  draw*" 
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THE  METHODS  OF  A  MODEL 


THE  model  seated  herself  on  the  dais.  She  was 
not  a  young  woman,  but  there  was  a  strange 
beauty  in  her  pale  face  with  its  clouds  of  dark 
brown  hair.  I  went  over  and  arranged  her  draperies. 
"  Do  you  mind  if  I  take  your  hair  down  ?  "  I  asked. 
"I  want  bo  do  it  up  in  a  particular  way."  She 
nodded,  and  I  pulled  out  the  pins.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  flood  of  soft  hair  they  released. 

"What  wonderful  hairl"  I  exclaimed.  "You 
must  let  me  paint  you  some  day  with  your  hair 
down.  ..."  I  buried  my  hands  in  the  thick  silky 
masses  of  it.  "I  know  some  girls  who  would  give 
a  small  fortune  to  have  hair  like  that." 

She  only  smiled,  rather  sadly.  I  knew  there 
had  been  much  trouble  in  her  life.  As  I  painted, 
I  encouraged  her  to  talk.  At  last  my  own  curiosity 
overcame  me,  and  I  asked  her  what  she  did  to 
make  her  hair  so  glorious. 

"Mine  is  always  coming  out,"  I  told  her;  "I 
suppose  I  should  have  it  cropped,  as  most  women 
artists  do." 

"  I've  never  been  in  a  hairdresser's  shop  in  my 
life,"  she  said.  "  I've  only  used  one  or  two  old- 
fashioned  recipes  which  I  make  up  myself.  I 
always  shampoo  with  stallax.  I  find  it  only 
needs  about  a  tablespoonful  to  cleanse  one's  hair 
thoroughly,  and  so  it  does  not  work  out  at  all 
expensive  in  the  end.  Once  I  tried  something 
else,  but  my  hair  did  not  dry  all  soft  and  bright 
as  it  does  after  stallax,  so  I  returned  to  the  old 
recipe.  If  it  shows  any  tendency  to  fall  out,  I 
obtain  some  boranium  from  the  chemist,  and  mix 
it  with  a  little  bay  rum ;  that  soon  makes  it  grow 
thick  and  strong  again.  Perhaps  you  wonder  why, 
at  my  age—I'm  fifty,  you  know — I  haven't  got 
grey  hair?  Once  it  did  begin  to  look  faded  and 
streaky,  but  someone  told  me  that  the  only  real  way 
to  restore  the  colour  was  by  dissolving  some  pure 
tammalite  in  bay  rum,  and  applying  this  lotion 
to  the  hair  each  day.  It's  wonderful  stuff,  but 
people  so  seldom  think  of  using  anything  so 
simple,  do  they  ?  " 

"They  don't  indeed,"  I  answered,  "but  you've 
opened  my  eyes.  You  must  write  it  all  down,  if 
you  will  be  so  kind.  And  now  shall  we  rest  ?  You 
must  be  tired." 

As  she  nodded  her  head  gratefully,  the  sun 
flashed  on  her  head  and  brought  out  unsuspected 
golden  lights  on  that  wonderful  hair. 

After  a  brief  interval  she  resumed  the  pose.  As 
I  readjusted  her  head  I  noticed  the  extraordinarily 
beautiful  texture  of  her  skin.  What  claims  she 
had  to  beauty,  1  reflected,  were  due  to  the 
wonderful  perfection  of  detail-  she  bore  the  closest 
scrutiny.  I  lingered  longer  than  was  necessary 
over  the  arrangement  of  her  head  in  order  to 
admire  the  clear  fine  tone  of  her  skin. 

As  I  painted,  everything  feminine  in  me  wanted 
to  ask  her  if  she  had  any  secrets  for  keeping  that 
wonderful  skin,  but  politeness  forbade.  To  my 
joy,  however,  she  resumed  our  former  conver- 
sation. 

"It  always  seems  to  me  that  old-fashioned 
remedies  are  the  best.  Of  course,  I  have  to 
consider  the  question  of  keeping  such  looks  as  I 
may  have,  because  being  a  model  is  precarious 


work,  and  the  market  is  overstocked  with  old 
models  of  the  wrinkled,  white-haired  type.  I 
always  treat  my  skin  rather  carefully,  because  I  look  ' 
on  it  as  business  capital !  Every  night  I  massage  it 
with  ordinary  mercolised  wax,  which  I  wash  off  in 
the  morning  with  warm  water.  That  clears  the  skin 
thoroughly,  because  the  oxygen  in  the  wax  absorbs 
all  the  waste  outer  tissue  of  the  skin,  and  exposes 
the  new  complexion  underneath,  which  is  quite  fresh 
and  smooth.  Of  course,  this  treatment  is  a  great 
preventive  of  wrinkles,  for  they  never  have  time  to 
form.  Wrinkles  only  form  in  the  old  outer  skin, 
which  gets  coarse  and  flabby  if  it  is  not  removed. 
Another  thing  which  I  use  frequently  is  stymol. 
When  I  was  young  I  sometimes  used  to  suffer  from 
blackheads;  my  mother  would  then  make  me 
bathe  them  with  warm  water  in  which  a  tablet  of 
stymol  had  been  stirred.  Then  I  found  the  black- 
heads came  out,  without  any  forcing,  on  a  towel, 
and  my  skin  was  left  perfectly  clear  and  not  in  the 
least  sore.  I  never  have  the  horrid  things  now, 
though,  because  I  make  a  point  of  using  stymol  at 
least  once  a  week.  You  don't  know  how  wonder- 
fully refreshing  that  sparkling  face-bath  is  to  the 
skin.  It  gently  closes  the  pores  and  that  prevents 
the  blackheads  from  forming.  They  are  only  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  waste  matter  in  pores  that 
have  become  over-enlarged.  Nearly  everyone,  in 
my  opinion,  would  find  the  texture  of  their  skins 
greatly  improved  if  they  would  occasionally  use 
some  slight  astringent,  such  as  stymol." 

"I  think  that  is  very  true,"  I  said.  "I  should 
like  to  know  whether  you  think  that  powder  is 
good  for  the  skin." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so  at  all ;  it  coarsens  the 
skin,  and  also  brings  about  the  enlarged  pores 
which  are  so  ugly.  But  I  do  think  that  the  com- 
plexion needs  some  sort  of  *  finish '  to  keep  away  the 
ugly  shiny  look,  and  to  protect  the  skin  from  the 
weather.  Personally  I  always  apply  a  little 
cleminite  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  rub 
it  gently  into  the  skin  until  it  dries.  I  find  that 
keeps  the  skin  cool  and  velvety  for  several  hours, 
and  is  absolutely  harmless." 

"  I  am  very  much  interested  in  all  you  have  told 
me,"  I  answered ;  "I  wish  I  could  tell  you  some 
things  too.  But  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  little 
secret  you  don't  know  1 " 

"  I  have  not  yet  found  anything  really  good  for 
the  hands,"  she  told  me,  holding  out  a  pair  of 
shapely,  but  roughened  ones  ;  "  housework  makes 
them  so  red  and  dirty  !  " 

"Ah!"  I  exclaimed,  "then  I  can  give  you  one 
tip.  Get  some  bicrolium  jelly  from  your  chemist ; 
you'll  find  that  it  will  get  all  the  ingrained  dirt 
right  out  of  your  hands,  besides  making  them 
beautifully  soft  and  white*  I  don't  know  where  I 
should  be  without  it,  myself  !  " 

She  thanked  me  very  sincerely,  and,  the  time 
being  up,  prepared  to  go. 

After  she  had  left,  I  fell  to  wondering  how 
many  women  of  her  age,  living  in  such  poverty  and 
hardship,  kept  their  looks  to  such  an  extent.  I 
looked  at  my  painting  with  discontent.  I  could 
never  put  on  canvas  the  texture  of  her  lovely  skin 
or  the  richness  of  her  hair. 
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TOAST-RACKED. 
By  J.  E.   Wheelwright. 

I  was  setting  out  to  buy  a  toast-rack — by 
order.  A  wedding  present,  of  course.  No  one 
ever  bought  a  toast-rack  for  him  (or  her)  self  in 
cold  blood. 

Not  a  toast -rack,  but  the  toast-rack — the 
one  that  Eve  had  seen  in  the  very  middle  of 
"  Bable's  widdow."  Eve  described  it  like  that. 
She  had  a  severe  cold,  and  was  not  able  to  go 
out  toast-racking  herself.  So  she  was  provided 
by  the  management  with  a  comfortable  fire,  an 
eight-hundred-page  novel  by  a  famous  author, 
and  a  bottle  of  the  Pink  Mixture — a  teaspoonful 
to  be  taken  every  hour.  The  Pink  Mixture  is 
quite  pleasant.  I  took  a  teaspoonful  myself,  to 
test  it,  and  found  it  diffused  a.  pleasant  glow 
through  the  system.  I  intend  to  order  a  pint 
or  so  from  my  chemist. 

Meanwhile  I  arrayed  myself  for  the  chase. 


The  duke  sidled  up  to  me,  inclined  his  head 
inquiringly. 

"  Could  he " 

He  could,  if  he  would  so  abase  himself,  get 
me  that  toast-rack  out  of  the  window.  I 
described  it  in  whispers  for  several  minutes, 
pointing  in  its  direction  with  a  bulging 
umbrella.  It3  shape,  the  number  and  thickness 
of  its  ribs,  its  thoroughbred  appearance,  its 
beautiful  little  feet  —  all  these  things  I 
described. 

He  heard  me  in  pained  silence. 

Then  he  handed  me,  with  three  whispered 
words,  to  a  passing  plenipotentiary,  and  went 
back  to  his  warm  soft  mat. 

The  plenipotentiary  looked  upon  me  with  a 
smile  of  faint  encouragement,  turned  his  back, 
commenced  to  move.  Making  a  graceful 
movement  of  the  right  arm,  he  said  over  his 
shoulder  :  "  Follow  me."     He  also  beckoned  to 


EXCLUSIVE 


Passenger  (to  small  boy  who  keeps  sniffing):  Haven't  you  a  handkerchief? 
Small  Boy  :   Yes,  but  1  don't  lend  it  to  strangers  ! 


An  hour  later  I  was  planted  outside  one  of  the 
plate-glass  windows  of  a  certain  great  emporium. 
In  front  of  me,  nestling  on  grey  velvet,  rested 
the  toast-rack.  There  it  was,  even  as  Eve  had 
described  it — to  hold  four  pieces  of  toast.  It 
was  marked,  in  plain  figures,  two  pounds  some  v 
thing  and  elevenpence.  * 

To  nip  in  and  buy  it  should  be  the  work  of 
about  five  minutes.  I  nipped  in  at  the  door 
that  seemed  to  "  give  "  on  to  the  toast-rack 
elevation.  It  was  a  swing-door,  and  it  nipped 
my  coat-tails,  which  was  a  bad  and  undignified 
beginning.  I  observed,  standing  on  a  luscious 
mat  close  to  me,  a  group  of  grandees  in  fault- 
less morning-dress — an  earl — at  least,  from  his 
appearance — a  duke  and  a  baronet,  and  two  or 
three  potentates.  They  conversed  together  on 
some  grave  subject,  I  know  not  what. 

The  toast-rack  was  about  eight  feet  from  me, 
as  the  crow  flies  or  the  worm  crawls. 


another  being,  who  joined  up  in  front ;  also 
other  grave  personages,  with  beards,  attached 
themselves  to  our  flank.  We  all  got  going — 
swung  along.  Left,  right.  Ought  I  to  keep 
step?  Left,  right.  Their  coat-tails  swung 
like  Highlanders'  kilts.  There  should  have 
been  pibrochs. 

Along  vaulted  halls  till  we  came  to  half  an 
acre  of  assorted  carpets.  Would  we  make  a 
detour  or  be  carried  across  ?  No,  our  procession 
plunged  straight  across  them — right  across 
someone  else's  new  carpet.  Sacrilege  !  I  went 
on  tip -toe — they  tramped  heavily.  Behind  me 
now  my  following  of  the  frock-  and  tail-coats 
numbered  five. 

On,  on  through  groves  of  standard  lamps, 
through  dark  catacombs  of  linoleum — like  the 
tombs  of  the  Egyptians — in  huge  rolls  ;  streets 
and  streets  of  grand  pianos,  villages  of  ward- 
robes ;  plateaus  of  beds ;  an  Aladdin's  cave  of 
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"  Involves  the  total  abolition  of  that 
terrible  scale  practising  and  five- 
finger  exercising,"—  WestminsterGazette 

My  System  has  abolished  all  necessity  for  Keyboard 
drudgery.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  in  a  few 
months  a  mastery  of  the  piano  often  unobtainable 
even  after  years  of  laborious  practising  for  several 
hours  daily.  ^ 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  other  eminent        ^  y^. 
musicians     highly    recommend     and  f'&fcr 

use  this  System.      No  apparatus  *&%&?*' 

or     specially     written    score.  %is0&*^ 

The    quickest    and    most  ^$02' 

certain    way    to    per-  ^wes 

manent     mastery  sf%%!i*^ 

of  the  piano.  jS^j&sS* 

109000  •f^&r^  Send  for  my 

Successful         .//^^^  Illustrated  Book, 

Pupils.  ^Ki&&»~  "Light  on  Pianoforte 

o  C^T^  Playing." 

^&&*r  ™s  book    explains    fully 

^^^pt  how  I  teach  the  System  by  a 

y  ^§r  •    series  of  Postal  Lessons,  and  the 

rS  fee    I    charge.      The   lessons  are 

^r  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pianists 

of  all  grades  of  proficiency. 
Apply  for  book  to-day,  but  do  not  omit  to  state 
whether  average  or  advanced  player,  or,  if  a 
beginner,  whether  you  can  or  cannot  play  at  sight 
a  simple  hymn-tune.  The  book  will  be  sent  without 
charge  and  post  free. 
V,  Macdonald  Smith,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  1. 

pom  Brain  to  Keyboard 

Macdonald   Smith's  System  of 
Pianoforte    Playing. 


NERVES 

Give  up  one-sided  tinkering.  Write  us. 
Temporary  relief  is  a  snare.  Body,  Nerves, 
and  Mind  act  and  react  one  upon  the  other, 
hence  the  seemingly  miraculous  results  of  our 
Threefold  Course.  It  ensures  Internal  Clean- 
ness, Blood  Purity,  Alertness,  Health,  Skill 
'  in  Arts,  Crafts,  Professions,  Sports,  in  one-third 
the  usual  time  ;  trebles  Nerve-Force  and  Mental 
Capacity  ;  overcomes  all  Nerve  Troubles  ; 
remoulds  the  Entire  Man.  This  incomparable 
Triple  Course,  the  life-work  of  outstanding 
genius,  requires  25  minutes'  daily  attention  for 
nine  months.     Treatise 

"EUTROPHY  OF  BODY, 
NERVES  AND  MIND,"  Free 


"What  has  really  astonished  me  is  the 
absence  of  fatigue.  To  work  and  feel 
tired  used  to  be  natural ;  to  work  and 
feel  it  is  like  the  regular  running  of  a 
machine  is  both  unusual  and  pleasant. 
I  have  developed  from  a  mollusc  into  a 
man  ! " — B.  A. 

Write  now,  explaining  your  own   case 
fully.     AddresS  precisely — 

A,    WERNER, 

Eutrophy,  102,  Myddleton  Road,  Bowes 
Park,  London,  N.  22. 


It  is 

invaluable 

in  the 

AIR 

Service. 
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brass  and  copper  things  encrusted  with  shining 
blobs ;  trails  and  showers  of  curtains.  Left, 
right,  along  passages — many  passages — left, 
right,  downstairs,  upstairs,  panting.  A  long 
weary  route  march.  Into  a  lift.  Here  some  of 
the  escort  dropped  off  with  salaams,  only  one 
profoundly  abstracted  grandee  left — the  sort 
of  being  one  sees  photographed  in  semicircles 
at  Peace  Conferences — a  toast-rack  expert, 
doubtless. 

We  emerged.  Vistas  of  silver  and  much  fine 
gold  made  me  blink.  Everything  that  man  could 
twist  silver  into  was  here.  Where  and — oh, 
where  was  my  little  toast-rack?  The  toast- 
rack  family  was  tremendously  well  represented. 
'I  broke  into  graphic  descriptions. 

"  I  want  qne  like  the  one  in  the  window,"  I 
panted. 

The  emissary  vanished,  and  came  back  with 
an  attendant  wearing  a  green  baize  frontispiece. 

"  Is  this  the  article  ?  "  he  inquired. 

I  fancied  I  detected  contempt.  / 

"  Yes,  yes,"  I  answered  hurriedly.  "  Just  a 
little  thing  for  the  servants'  hall.  That's  the 
one.     I  will  take  it." 

The  green-baize  boy  went  away  to  wrap  it 
up.  The  grandee  went  away  with  my  three 
brown  Bradbury s. 

Would  he  come  back  with  my  ninepence  or 
sevenpence  ? 

If  he  did  come  back,  was  I  to  wave  him 
aside  ?  Wave  aside  sevenpence  or  ninepence  1 
Surely  it  could  not  be  1 

Never  in  my  life,  being  Scotch,  have  I  waved 
aside  sevenpence  or  ninepence.  But  if  the 
toast-rack  came  back  before  the  change,  I 
would  bolt — bolt  for  freedom. 

They  came  back  together.  He  held  out 
sevenpence -halfpenny  and  bowed.  I  bowed 
and  took  it,  bowed  again  and  took  the  toast-rack 
also.  We  all  bowed.  We  went,  bowing,  into 
the  lift,  we  collected  another  procession  at  the 
bottom,  and  we  reached  the  street  by  rather 
a  different  route — a  little  shorter — through  a 
valley  of  baths.     Hooray !     The  open  street  1 

Two  hours  later  I  drew  up  triumphant  on 
our  own  hearthrug. 

Eve  had  absorbed  fifteen-sixteenths  of  the 
Pink  Medicine,  and  was  feeling  very  strong  and 
calm.     I  delivered  up  the  spoil. 

She  gazed  at  it  intently. 

"  That's  not  the  one,"  she  said  sorrowfully. 
"  It  will  only  hold  three  pieces  of  toast.  Fancy 
how  they  would  wrangle  over  the  odd  piece ! 
You  must  take  it  back  to-morrow." 

I  swallowed  the  remaining  sixteenth  of  the 
Pink  Medicine.     It  stiffened  me. 

Then  I  spoke.  Never  mind  what  I  said.  But 
I  was  not  again  put  to  toast-rack  torture, 
because  what  I  said  was  very  firm,  though  it 
could  not  possibly  be  printed. 


A  boy  of  eight  was  dining  with  his  father  at 
an  hotel  where  the  manners  of  the  guests  were 
not  remarkable  for  their  elegance. 

Soon  after  they  had  seated  themselves  at 
the  table,  the  youngster  piped  up  with : 
"  Daddy,  why  do  all  the  men  say  *  Whoop '  to 
their  soup?  " 


During  some  local  disturbance  the  head  of 
the  house,  a  member  of  the  special  constabulary, 
had  been  detailed  for  duty  in  the  troubled  district. 
The  county  gaol,  which  happened  to  be  located 
near  the  centre  of  the  trouble,  was  chosen  as  a 
temporary  barracks.  This  fact  was  well  known 
to  little  Wilfred,  and  some  time  after  the 
difficulties  had  been  straightened  out,  he  was 
riding  with  his  mother,  eyes  to  the  window,  in 
a  well  -  filled  street  car.  The  large  grey 
building,  already  historic  in  his  mind,  loomed 
up  as  they  passed. 

"  Look,  mother,"  he  shouted,  to  his  mother's 
great  confusion  and  the  interest  of  all  the  other 
passengers,  "there's where  dad  used  to  stay!  " 


'Hatpin 


THE   NEW   TOY.f 


"Have  our  poultry  nine  lives,  Mummie? 
"No,  dear." 

"Then  one  shot  each  from  my  air-gun  would  settle 
them  ?  " 

"Yes,  dear,  but " 

"Then,  Mummie,  I  have  settled  them!" 

Ernest  recently  rushed  into  his  father's  study 
and  asked  whether  he  wouldn't  be  glad  to  know 
that  his  son  had  saved  half-a-crown  for  him. 

Whereupon  father  expressed  delight  at  this 
evidence  of  juvenile  economy,  and  incidentally 
handed  Ernest  a  penny.  Then  it  occurred  to 
the  parent  to  inquire  how  the  half-crown  had 
been  saved. 

"Well,  I  saved  it  all  right,  dad,"  Ernest 
replied.  "  Don't  you  remember  that  you  said 
you'd  give  me  half-a-crown  if  I  brought  home 
a  good  report  from  my  master  ?    But  I  didn't." 
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Pearls, 
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No.  i*. 
Pair  of  Enr- 
rings  with 
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Pearl   which 
will  defy 
experts. 
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GIFTS 

Ck©  Pea/da 

HAVE  WON  A  PLACE  WITH  THE 
LADY  WHO  LOVES  AND  APPRE- 
CIATES   BEAUTIFUL   THINGS. 

They  are    now  so    much    in    vogue   that    even   if   you    wear   the    finest 
orient  pearls,  costing  fabulous  sums,  people  think  you  are  wearing  Ciros. 


OUR    UNIQUE    OFFER. 

Send  any  jewel  of  Ciro  Pearls  as  a  present,  and  if  it  fails 
to  please,  return  it  to  us  and  we  will  refund  you  your  money. 

We  will  send  you  a  Necklet,  a  Ring,  or  any  other  jewel  with   Ciro   Pearls, 
upon  receipt  of  £1   Is. 

Put  it  beside  any  real  pearls  or  any  artificial  pearls,  and  if   it  is  not  equal 
to  the  genuine  or  superior  to  the  other  artificial  pearls,  return 
it  to  us  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 


No.  13. 
Ring  with 
fine  Ciro 
Pearl,  in 
gold  or 
platine. 
Price  JB1  18. 


Our  provincial  customers  may  send  their  orders  by  the  post, 

and  will  receive  the  same  attention  as  if  they  called  upon  us 
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OUR    NEW    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLET    No.    10    WILL 
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THE    MIDDLING    OLD   TIMES. 

When  Christmas-time  approaches,  with  its  memories 

of  the  past, 
Some  people  never  weary  of  the  praise 
Of  the  time  that's  gone  for  ever,  and  was  far  too 

good  to  last, 
Which    they  always   vaguely  call   "The   Good  Old 

Days.** 

It  takes  a  bit  of  gilding  off  romance  if  we  recall 
The  things  which  really  happened  when  they  dined 
In  the  fashionable  manner  at  an  old  baronial  hall, 
And  fancied  they  were  perfectly  refined. 

They'd  not  discovered  turkeys,  but  they  feasted  en 

boar's  head, 
And  shared  it  with  their  animals  and  hawks; 
As  plates  were   never  heard    of,    it  was  served  on 

chunks  of  bread, 
And  eaten  with  their  daggers,  minus  forks. 


Father  :  I  am"very  grieved  to  know,  my  boy> 
that  you  have  told  your  mother  several  false- 
hoods. Always  tell  the  truth,  even  if  it  should 
bring  trouble  upon  you.  Will  you  promise  me 
to  do  so  ? 

Boy  :  Yes,  father. 

Father  :  Right  you  are, ,  Now  go  and  see  who 
is  banging  at  the  door.  If  it's  the  landlord,  say 
I'm  not  at  home. 


A  big  Irishman,  while  carrying  a  ladder 
through  a  crowded  street,  had  the  misfortune 
to  break  a  plate -glass  window  in  a  shop.  He 
immediately  dropped  his  ladder  and  broke  into 
a  run ;  but  He  had  been  seen  by  the  shopkeeper, 
who  dashed  after  him,  in  company  with  several 
salesmen,  and  was  soon  caught. 


SEASONABLE    FORETHOUGHT. 


Porter  (after  a  warm  time  with   luggage,  receives  threepenny-bit  tip)  : 
ye  want  this  for  the  hoffertory  on  Christmas  Day? 


'Ere,  hi,  me  lord,  won't 


They  had   leaden-crusted  pasties  and  some  fishy- 
flavoured  carp, 
And  quarts  of  beer  which  made  them  want  to  fight ; 
A  minstrel,  performing  on  a  melancholy  harp, 
Commenced  a  song  which  lasted  all  the  night. 

The  hearth  was  situated  in  the  middle  of  the  room, 
And  flavoured  all  the  atmosphere  with  smoke ; 
The  chestnuts  of  the  jester  filled  the  company  with 

gloom. 
And  the  baron  often  failed  to  see  the  joke. 

So  perhaps  we  need  not   hanker  ancient  Yuletides 

to  restore, 
Before  they  smoked  tobacco  or  drank  tea; 
Let  anyone  who  wants  to,  rave  about  the  days  of 

yore, 
The  present  days  are  good  enough  for  me. 

K.  H.  Itoberts. 


"  Here,  you  big  loafer,"  shouted  the  angry 
shopkeeper,  when  he  had  regained  his  breath, 
"you  have  broken  my  window  !  " 

"  I  sure  have," admitted  the  Celt ;  '*  and  didn't 
you  see  me  running  home  to  get  the  money  to 
pay  for  it?  " 


Several  elderly  ladies  who  were  giving  a 
dance  for  a  certain  charity  felt  that  everything 
must  be  run  as  economically  as  possible.  One 
approached  the  leader  of  the  orchestra  with 
this  proposition — 

*'  Couldn't  you  possibly  supply  us  with  music 
cheaper?  A  good  many  of  us  do  not  dance, 
you  know." 
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BY       A       T>     f*\     METHOD  OF 
THE  Jt\*  D«  \^»     DRAWING 

at  your  own  home,  in  your  own  time,  for  it  is  taught 
by  correspondence,  the  lessons,  plates,  exercises,  and 
careful  criticisms  being  posted  at  your  convenience.  All 
your  sketches  will  be  remarked  upon,  errors  corrected, 
and  a  simple  but  concise  letter  mailed  to  you  by  our 
Artist  Instructor  before  your  next  lesson  is  sent. 

DESIGNING,  ADVERTISEMENTS,  SHOWCARDS, 
POSTERS,  COVERS  &  FASHION  ILLUSTRATING 

are  taught,  special  training  given  without  additional 
cost  in  these  most  remunerative  subjects. 

WE  PURCHASE  OUR  STUDENTS'  WORK 

Thousands  of  students  are  now  on  the  road  to  success.  Many 
are  making  such  rapid  progress  that  their  work  is  being  sold 
for  reproduction  purposes.  You  can  enrol  to-day  and  start  on 
your  first  lesson  as  soon  as  your  application  has  been  accepted. 

Send  for  BOOKLET  "  S"— a  free  lesson  in  itself 
—full    of  illustrations    and    explicit   instructions. 

THE  A.  B.  C.  SCHOOL  OF  DRAWING 
(Dept.  D46),  2,  Bramham  Gardens,  S.W.S 


A  Sketch  Purchased  from 
an  A. B.C.  Student. 
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|  The  Best   for   Baby. 

I  Dudleys 

1  -.          fine  zf 

|  Oatmeal  Soap 

|§  The  finest  of  fine  materials  and  a  Century 

J  of  skill  and  experience  go  to  the  making  of  it. 

H  The  Oatmeal  gives  it  that  gentle,  mellow,  satiny  feeling 

3  which  indicates  that  the  soap  is  cleansing   without  attacking  the  skin,  and  makes  it 

p  such  a  comfort  to  Baby, 

1  7d.  PER  LARGE  TABLET;  BOX  OF  THREE  TABLETS,  1/9. 


Of  all  Chemists  and  Stores  and  from— 


■     YARDLEY 


8,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  W.I. 


Perfumery  and  Fine  Soafl  Makers  since  1770. 
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HER  DANCING   LESSONS. 
By  Donald  H.  Lewis. 

Hot,  but  triumphant,  Sheila  Sangster  reso- 
lutely refused  every  request  for  the  next  dance. 
She  knew  she  was  the  idol  of  the  evening,  and 
it  rather  pleased  her  to  see  the  disappointed 
look  creep  into  the  faces  of  the  men  who 
pleaded  with  her  for  "  just  this  once." 

All  this  was  rather  remarkable.  In  pre-War 
days  Sheila  was  worse  than  bad  as  a  dancer — 
in  fact,  she  seemed  hopeless.  Although  she  was 
never  known  to  refuse  an  invitation  to  a  dance, 
any  signs  of  improvement  were  conspicuous  by 
their  absence.  In  spite  of  this, 
however,  she  had  no  particular 
difficulty  in  finding  partners,  for  ,  ,v  *  /y 

in  everything  save  the  actual 
"music  of  motion"  she  was 
ideal.  In  most  men's  eyes  a 
pretty  face  and  a  good  figure 
outweigh  a  multitude  of  sins. 

Furthermore,  it  was  common 
knowledge  that  Sheila  had  been 
working  long  hours  in  the  City, 
and  had  had  no  time  or  desire 
for  the  poor  so-called  dances 
that  the  War  rendered  possible. 

How,  then,  had  she  mastered 
all  the  eccentricities  of  the 
Maxina  and  the  Jazz  to  such 
perfection?  No  longer  were 
her  personal  qualities  the  only, 
or  even  the  main,  attraction. 
In  fact,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  late  hours  had  robbed 
her  eyes  of  their  bewitching 
sparkle,  the  grime  of  the  City 
had  roughened  the  velvety 
softness  of  her  skin,  and  her 
one-time  luxuriant  hair  was 
pitiably  and  obviously  thinned 
since  her  attack  of  influenza. 
Yet  the  men  swarmed  round 
her  even  more  than  of  yore, 
and  Cecil  Cunningham,  who  had 
done  his  bit  with  the  Coldstream 
Guards,  and  was  hoping  soon  to 
claim  her  as  his  reward,  felt 
more  jealous  than  he  had  ever 
done  in  pre-War  days. 

It  pleased  him  as  he  watched 
her  turn  her  admirers  away. 
At  last  he  saw  a  favourable 
moment  to  approach  her. 

"I'm   afraid  you're    a  trifle 
tired,"  he  said.     "  Come  out  on 
the    verandah   with    me,    and   you   won't   be 
pestered  by   these   selfish  bounders  who  only 
think  of  their  own  enjoyment  I  " 

"  I  don't  think  they  are  selfish,"  she  smiled. 
"  They  know  how  fond  I  am  of  dancing,  and 
it's  very  good  of  them  to  be  bothered  with  me." 

"  Bothered  be — bothered ! "  he  exclaimed. 
"  You  know  perfectly  well  that  it's  a  pleasure 
to  any  man  to  dance  with  you.  You  never  told 
me  you  were  taking  lessons  while  I  was  away," 
he  tailed  off  complainingly. 

"I  should  have  done,  in  all  probability,  if  I 
had,"  she  replied,  adding  rather  abruptly :  "  I'll 
get  my  wrap  and  come  outside,  if  you  like." 


"  If  you  like,"  he  corrected,  as  she  hurried 
away. 

***** 

Outside  all  was  peaceful  and  still,  except  for 
faint  sounds  of  clanging  Jazz  music  in  the 
ballroom.  Overhead  the  stars  twinkled  un- 
ceasingly— thousands  of  continuous  glad-eyes 
to  a  shy  moon  that  repeatedly  hid  herself 
behind  fleecy  clouds. 

"Two  years  ago,"  remarked  Sheila,  "Eng- 
land would  have  said  a  night  like  this  was 
favourable  for  Zepps,  and  we  should  have  spent 
a  good  many  hours  playing  bridge  in  the  cellar." 


TO    AVOID    WASTE. 


"These  cigars  are  smaller  than  they  used  to  be." 
"Yes,  sir.     You  see,  the  manufacturer  noticed  that  the  last  inch  of  the 
cigars  is  always  thrown  away,  so  he's  making  them  that  much  shorter." 


"  Two  years  ago,  in  France "  he  com- 
menced, and  then  concluded  abruptly:  "But 
let  us  forget  about  it  1 " 

Sheila  acquiesced  with  a  whispered  "  Yes," 
and  drew  her  wrap  more  closely  round 
her.  She  knew  it  was  hardly  wise  to  come 
out  into  the  night  air,  overheated  as  she 
was  from  her  recent  exertions  in  the  ball- 
room. 

Cecil  led  her  to  where  two  comfortable  wicker 
chairs  were  thoughtfully  placed  in  a  corner  of 
the  verandah  that  the  moon  in  the  moments 
of  her  exposure  failed  to  penetrate.  As  soon 
as   she  was   seated,  he  drew  the  other  chair 
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closer,  and,  grasping  one  of  her  small  hands  in 
his,  said  earnestly— 

"  Sheila,  I  have  two  questions  to  ask  you. 
One  is  curiosity,  pure  and  simple,  and  the 
other — er — very  important  indeed." 

Sheila  said  nothing,  but  she  made  no  effort 
to  release  her  hand,  and,  thus  encouraged,  he 
proceeded — 

"  I'll  ask  out  of  curiosity  first.  Before  the 
War  you  couldn't  dance  to  save  your  life.  Don't 
say  I'm  rude  because  I'm  candid.  You  know 
ife's  true.  Now — well,  I've  never  seen  anything 
like  it,  yet  you  say  you  have  never  taken  any 


unfortunate— all  the  gentlemen  must  have 
been  at  the  War,  I  thinly — and  I  have  to  hang 
on  to  a  strap  all  the  way  from  Liverpool  Street 
to " 

"  What  on  earth " 

"  Don't  interrupt ! "  she  almost  shouted. 
"You've  heard  nearly  the  whole  story  of  my 
dancing  lessons.  I  defy  any  dancing  master  to 
teach  any  dance,  and  particularly  these  modern 
ones,  better  than  the  Underground  Railway 
does,  with  the  aid  of  a  crowded  train,  plenty 
of  straps,  plenty  of  rocking  and  rolling,  and 
sudden  stopping  and  starting.   I  believe  Jazzing 


rT, 


LINKED    SWEETNESS     LONG    DRAWN    OUT 


Little   Ethel  :   Mother,  wouldn't  it  be  just  lovely  if  only  we  had  necks  like 
Mother:   Whatever  would  be  the  use  of  them  to  us,  Ethel  dear? 
Ethel:    We  could  taste  ice-cream  so  much  longer. 


giraffes  ? 


dancing  lessons.  How  do  you  account  for  the 
transformation?" 

'•It's  so  perfectly  simple,"  she  began,  after  a 
moment's  hesitation.  "  There  must  be  hundreds 
of  girls  and  men  who  have  learnt  by  accident, 
just  as  I  did.     You  know " 

"  So  you  have  had  lessons,"  he  interrupted. 

"  Well,  yes  and  no,"  she  conceded. 

"  I'm  afraid  I  don't  quite  follow  you,"  he 
admitted  a  trifle  acidly. 

"  It's  quite  simple.  You  know  that  I  use  the 
Tubes  every  day,  and  you  also  know " 

"  I  certainly  don't  know  what  on  earth  Tubes 
have  to  do  with  dancing,"  he  broke  in  again. 

"  You  never  will,  if  you  keep  on  interrupting. 
As  I  was  saying,  I  use  the  Tubes  every  day,  and 
they  are  very  crowded,  therefore  lots  of  people 
don't  get  a  seat.     Very  often  I'm  one  of  the 


was  invented  on  the  City  and  South  London ! 
And  now  for  the  other  question  ?  " 

***** 
I  think  Cecil  and  Sheila  would  prefer  to  be 
alone  for  the  second  question — and  answer ! 


Little  Julian  has  already  decided  that  he 
will  be  a  doctor.  In  talking  over  the  matter 
one  day  his  father  rather  facetiously  asked 
whether  Julian  intended  to  adopt  a  special 
line,  inasmuch  as  that  was  the  way  to  make  a 
lot  of  money  in  medicine. 

"I  think  I  shall,"  replied  Julian  quite 
gravely.  "What  do  you  think  of  specialising 
in  aeroplane  accidents,  dad  ?  There  ought  to 
be  a  great  future  in  that  line." 
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RECIPES    FOR   TOILET 
PREPARATIONS. 


By  ENA  DAYNE. 


ANYONE  can  make  at  home  a  number  of 
toilet  preparations  for  the  hair  and 
complexion  that  will  give  wonderful  results. 
You  can  get  the  ingredients  at  any  chemist's 
at  little  cost  and  mix  them  at  home. 

FOE  THE   HAIR. 

Here  is  a  simple  recipe,  which  any  lady  or 
gentleman   can   mix   at   home,  that    will   im- 
mediately remove  dandruff,  stimulate  the  growth 
of   the   hair   and   prevent   it  from  falling  out. 
Merely     dissolve    1 
drachm     of    powdered 
sanolite  in  3  ounces  of 
bay    rum    and    add    3 
ounces  of  water.  Apply 
to  the  scalp  once  a  day, 
and  rub  it  in  well  where 
there  is  dandruff.     Not 
only   is  this  mixture  a 
powerful   stimulant   to 
the  scalp,  but  it  is  an 
active  germicidal  agent, 
ENA  DAYNE,  ana  scurf  immediately 

Leading  Actress.  disappears  where  it  is 

applied.  The  hair  can  be  prevented  from  falling 
out  and  made  to  grow  long,  thick  and  beautiful 
by  the  aid  of  this  simple  mixture. 

FOR  GREY   HAIR. 

Any  lady  or  gentleman  can  restore  their  grey, 
streaked  or  faded  hair  to  its  natural  colour  with 
this  simple  home-made  mixture.  To  a  half- 
pint  of  water  add  1  ounce  of  bay  rum,  £  ounce 
of  Orlex  Compound,  and  \  ounce  of  glycerine. 
These  ingredients  can  be  purchased  at  any 
chemist's  at  little  cost.  Apply  to  the  hair 
every  other  day  until  the  hair  becomes  its 
original  colour.  This  is  not  a  dye,  does  not 
colour  the  scalp,  is  not  sticky  or  greasy,  and 
does  not  rub  off. 

FOR  THE   COMPLEXION. 

You  can  make  at  home  a  greaseless  vanishing 
cream  that  will  beautify  the  complexion,  make 
the  skin  soft,  smooth  and  pliable,  and  prevent 
the  hands  from  chapping.  Dissolve  \  ounce  ot 
powdered  grexite  in  1  ounce  of  glycerine,  and 
add  a  pint  of  water.  These  ingredients  cost 
little  at  any  chemist's.  It  makes  more  than  a 
pint  of  greaseless  vanishing  cream  or  lotion  that 
will  give  the  complexion  the  clear,  velvety 
appearance  of  youth,  remove  wrinkles, 
roughness  and  chaps.  Men  will  find  it  excellent 
after  shaving. 
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^^  WM  ■!  ■  ^^  You  can  obtain  a  really 
^^V  H  B&l  1^*  good  voice  in  six  months 
^^■■^■BV|  without  drudgery.  A  big 
^t^m  I  I  H  ^Um  claim,  but  our  educa- 
^^^  ^  ™  ^^^     tional     discoveries     make 

RESULTS  CERTAIN.  We  can  transform  your 
voice,  overcome  all  your  throat  and  voice  troubles, 
and  make  you  a  successful  singer  or  speaker,  physi- 
cally robust  and  free  from  nervousness.  Students 
say:  "You  have  increased  my  compass  over  an 
octave  "  ;  "  given  me  back  my  lost  voice  with  greatly 
increased  flexibility  and  power";  "you  have  per- 
formed wonders."  Postal,  Class,  and  Private 
Lessons.  Interesting  treatise  free.  Write  now, 
explaining  your  case  fully.  Address  precisely  : 
A.  WERNER,  Advance  Academy,  54,  Norfolk  Square, 

London,  W.2.  (Just  by  Paddington  Stations.) 


You  Save  Money 

in  Home  Baking,  by  using  the  famous 
British-made  raising  agent, 

BORWICK'S 

BAKING  POWDER 

the  quality  of  which  makes  a  little  go 
such  a  long  way. 

One  teaspoonful  is  equal  in  effect  to   two  tea- 
spoonfuls  (f  most  other  raising  agents. 
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AN     INGENIOUS    REMEDY. 


Jacky  (who  has  been  told  to  sit  on  a  chair  and  keep 
quiet) :    Daddy,  I  wish  I  was  a  magician. 

Daddy:    Why? 

Jacky  :  'Cos  I'd  turn  you  into  a  mouse,  and  then 
call  the  cat. 


In  connection  with  some  references  to  the 
literature  of  smuggling  in  a  recent  article  in 
The  Windsor,  a  contributor  adds  to  the  record 
of  poetical  treatment  of  the  subject  in  lighter 
vein — as  an  interesting  specimen  of  work 
earlier  than  "  The  Ingoldsby  Legends  " — the 
following  verses  contributed  to  a  newspaper 
anonymously,  but  afterwards  acknowledged  in 
his  book  of  collected  poems,  by  James  Smith, 
part-author,  with  his  brother  Horace,  of  the 
famous  "  Rejected  Addresses." 

THE  IRISH  SMUGGLERS. 

From  Brighton  two  Paddies  walked  under  the  cliff, 

For  pebbles  and  shells  to  explore, 
When  lo !  a  small  barrel  was  dropp'd  from  a  skiff, 

Which  floated  at  length  to  the  shore. 

The  "  two  Paddies  "  seize  upon  the  treasure, 
with  glee  over  its  supposed  contents,  and  the 
chronicler  continues  his  verses  as  follows — 

Says  Pat,   "  I'll  soon  broach  it,  O  fortunate  lot !  " 
(Now,  Pat,  you  must  know,  was  a  joker.) 

"  III  go  to  Tom  Murphy,  who  lives  in  the  cot, 
And  borrow  his  kitchen  hot  poker." 

*Twas  said  and  'twas  done— the   barrel   was   bor'd, 

(No  Bacchanals  ever  felt  prouder), 
When  Paddy  found  out  a  small  error  on  board— 

The  whisky,  alas,    was  gunpowder  ! 

With  sudden  explosion  he  flew  o'er  the  ocean. 

And  high  in  the  air  sported  a  leg; 
Yet  instinct  prevails  when  philosophy  fails, 

So  he  kept  a  tight  hold  of  the  keg. 

But  Dermot  bawl'd  out,  with  a  terrible  shout: 
"  I'm  not  lo  be  chous'd,  Master  Wiseman. 

If  you  do  not  come  down,  I'll  run  into  the  town 
And.  by  St.  Patrick,  I'll  tell  the  Exciseman!" 


THE    COLLECTOR. 
By  tTatnes  Garland, 

I  found  my  friend  the  curio  dealer  in  a 
state  of  utter  dejection.  His  hair  was  ruffled, 
his  eyes  bloodshot,  and  his  appearance  generally 
that  of  a  man  who  had  spent  many  sleepless 
nights. 

"  My  good  Jacquet,"  I  expostulated,  "  at  your 
time  of  life  night  orgies  won't  do.  Neither 
your  health  nor  business  can  stand  the  racket." 

"  What  do  I  care  for  either — now  ?' '  he  cried } 
wringing  his  hands.  "  My  reputation  has  gone, 
and  never  again  dare  I  look  my  fellows  in  the 
face ! " 

I  murmured  a  few  words  of  sympathy,  and 
he  told  me  the  story  of  his  downfall. 

"  For  fifty  odd  years  have  I  conducted  this 
business,  and  it  was  my  boast  that  I  had  never 
made  a  loss  on  any  deal  I  had  handled,  Com- 
petitors pointed  me  out  with  pride  as  a  model 
of  the  profession ;  connoisseurs  long  since 
despaired  at  besting  me  in  the  matter  of  values. 
That  was  until  a  week  ago,  and  now — and  now 
my  distinction  has  gone."  He  sank  into  one 
of  his  Jacobean  chairs  completely  overcome. 

"It  happened  last  week.  A  young  man 
wearing  large  spectacles— such  an  innocent - 
looking  young  man— came  mto  my  establish- 
ment. For  nearly  half  an  hour  had  he  been 
gazing  through  the  window  at  a  Louis  XIII. 
cabinet,  in  the  hesitating  way  of  inexperienced 
buyers.  He  walked  up  to  the  cabinet,  and 
actually  stammered  when  he  inquired  the  price, 
did  that  bashful  young  man. 

"  '  That,  my  dear  sir,'  I  told  him,  *  is  a  very 
rare  specimen,  being  one  of  the  three  of  that 
particular  design  in  existence.  I  am  not 
anxious  to  sell,  as  it  makes  so  attractive  an 
advertisement ;  but,  if  you  insist,  my  price  is 
a  hundred  and  fifty  pounds.' 


TAKING    NO    CHANCES. 


"  Here's  a  telegram  from  Uncle  Fred." 
"  Put  it  down,  John,  for  Heaven's  sake  !     Don't  von 
know  he's  got  influenza  ?  " 
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"  He  snapped  it  up  without  a  quibble,  and 
also  three  Chippendale  chairs,  a  pair  of.  vases, 
and  sundry  other  lots,  all  of  which  he  thought 
would  please  his  bride-to-be,  who  cared  only 
for  the  antique. 

"  *  I  should  like  to  buy  the  whole  of  your 
stock,'  he  admitted,  with  a  blush,  *  but  I'm 
afraid  I  shall  have  to  be  content  for  the  present.' 

"So  I  made  out  a  bill  which  totalled  to 
two  hundred  and  ninety -nine  pounds  five 
shillings.  He  sighed  when  I  presented  it,  and 
I  thought  he  was  going  to  cancel  some  of  the 
items.  However,  after  a  little  reflection,  he 
became  quite  reckless.  '  Let  it  stand,'  he  said, 
*  or,  rather,  let  us  make  it  a  level  three  hundred 
pounds.  I'll  give  you  fifteen  shillings  for  this 
plate.'     He  had  proved  a  good  customer,  so  I 


in  a  couple  of  hours  my  man  returned  with  the 
news  that  Andertcn  Crescent  did  not  exist." 

Jacquet  wiped  his  eyes  at  the  recollection. 

"  Well,  after  all,"  I  said,  to  console  him,  "  it 
was  nothing  more  than  a  senseless  hoax.  You 
got  your  stuff  back  again,  so  it  isn't  as  though 
the  man  swindled  you.  Come,  come,  there  is 
no  reflection  on  your  salesmanship,  so  why 
worry?  " 

"  What  1 "  he  sereamed,  jumping  up.  "  Don't 
you  realise  that  I  have  sold  a  piece  of  the 
choicest  Dresden,  for  which  I  myself  paid 
nearly  ten  pounds,  for  a  paltry  fifteen  shillings  ?  " 


"  *  When  shall  I  pay  ?  '  he  inquired,  so  I  told 
him  my  terms  were  cash  on  delivery. 

"  *  Very  good.  Send  them  round  to  13, 
Anderton  Crescent,  Kensington,  this  afternoon 
-any  time  after  two  o'clock — and  I  will  square 
with  your  man.'  And  he  buttoned  up  his  coat 
in  readiness  to  depart.  '  Oh.  I'll  carry  this 
plate  with  me,'  he  said,  as  an  afterthought ;  'it 
might  get  broken.'  And  he  refused  my  offer  to 
pack  it  for  him.  '  Let  me  see,  what  price  did 
you  ask  for  this  ?  Ah,  fifteen  shillings.  Well, 
I  suppose  you'll  want  that  now,  seeing  that  I 
am  actually  taking  delivery.'  And  he  smiled  at 
his  knowledge  of  business  matters  as  he  handed 
me  three  crowns. 

"  I  sent  the  goods  away  that  afternoon,  and 


Little  Elizabeth  Tilton  had  been  at  school 
but  a  few  days  when  she  became  ill.  Upon  her 
return,  some  weeks  later,  she  bore  a  note  of 
excuse  from  her  mother,  signed  "Elizabeth 
Banes."  Thinking  that  perhaps  she  had 
misunderstood  the  child's  name,  the  teacher 
asked  for  an  explanation.     • 

"Well,  you  see,"  said  Elizabeth,  with  quite 
a  confidential  air,  "my  mother  got  married 
again,  but  I  didn't." 


The  foreman  spoke  sharply  to  one  of  the 
men  who  worked  under  him  for  being  late,  and 
the  man  replied :  "  I  am  sorry,  but  my  watch 
is  nearly  twenty  minutes  behind  time.  It's  taken 
to  losing,  and  I  will  put  no  more  faith  in  it." 

"Ah,"  replied  the  foreman,  "it's  not  faith 
you  need,  but  works  U*   .  r  , 


CHILBLAINS 

POSITIVELY    CURED 


BY 


GRASSHOPPER    OINTMENT 

Drawing  Out  the  Inflammation. 


THERE  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  extra- 
•*"      ordinary      merit      of      Grasshopper 

Ointment  as  a  cure  for  Chilblains.  This  has 
been  proved  in  a  multitude. of  cases.  The  very 
worst  case  of  Chilblains  can  be  cured  with 
"  Grasshopper,' '  and  with  an  ease,  speed 
and  completeness  which  are  unequalled  by  any 
other  preparation.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine 
a  case  sc-  bad  that  is  not  easily  curable  with  the 
Ointment.  "  Grasshopper's  "  power  of 
drawing  out  the  inflammation  which  causes 
chilblains  is  not  possessed  in  the  same  measure 
by  any  other  preparation.     Yet  this  is  the  only 


effective  method  of  curing  Chilblains,  and  it  is 
because  "Grasshopper's"  curative  virtues 
are  due  to  this  that  its  superiority  to  the  other 
preparations  is  so  marked.  If  you  are  accus- 
tomed to  suffer  from  Chilblains  during  the  cold 
weather,  don't  wait  until  you  have  them.  Get 
a  box  of  "Grasshopper"  now,  and  use 
it  as  soon  as  you  feel  the  chill  in  your  feet. 
However  severe  a  case  of  Chilblains  may 
be,  it  is  seldom  that  more  than  one  or  two 
applications  of  "  Grasshopper  "  are  necessary 
to   allay   the  pain   and    itching,    and   effect  a 


Grasshopper  Ointment  can  be  obtained  at  Boots',  Taylors'  Drug  Co., 
Timothy  White'?,  and  other  Stores  and  Chemists,  at  1/3  a  box,  or  direct, 
post  free,  fr6m  W.  M.  Albert  &  Co.,  73.  Farringdon  Street,  London,  EC  4. 
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PERFECT    AND    SO    PEERLESS.' 


A  battle  with  the  weather  is  good  fun  only  when  you  are 
feeling  perfectly  fit.  To  ensure  this  in  all  weathers  try 
Cocoa-drinking  at  Breakfast,  Luncheon,  and  Supper  this  Winter. 
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HIDDEN    TREASURE 

By   EDGAR    WALLACE 

Author  of  "  Sanders  of  the  River"  "  Bones,'"  "  7%e  Keepers  of  the  Kincfs  Peace,"''  etc. 
Illustrated  by   Howard   K.    Elcock 


MRS.  STALEYBOKN'S  first  husband 
was  a  dreamy  Fellow  of  a  Learned 
University.  Her  second  husband 
had  begun  life  at  the  bottom  of  the  ladder  as 
a  three-card  trickster,  and,  by  strict  attention 
to  business  and  the  exercise  of  his  natural 
genius,  had  attained  to  the  proprietorship 
of  a  bucket-shop. 

When   Mrs.    Staleyborn   was   Miss   Clara 

1920.     No.  301. 


Smith,  she  had  been  housekeeper  to  Pro- 
fessor Whitland,  a  biologist  who  discovered 
her  indispensability,  and  was  only  vaguely 
aware  of  the  social  gulf  which  yawned 
between  the  youngest  son  of  the  late  Lord 
Bortledyne  and  the  only  daughter  of  Albert 
Edward  Smith,  mechanic.  To  the  Professor 
she  was  Miss  H.  Sapiens — an  agreeable, 
featherless  plantigrade  biped  of  the  genus 
87  E   2 
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Homo.  She  was  also  thoroughly  domesti- 
cated and  cooked  like  an  angel,  a  nice 
woman  who  apparently  never  knew  that 
her  husband  had  a  Christian  name,  for  she 
called  him  "  Mr.  Whitland  "  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

The  strain  and  embarrassment  of  the  new 
relationship  with  her  master  were  intensi- 
fied by  the  arrival  of  a  daughter,  and 
doubled  when  that  daughter  came  to  a 
knowledgeable  age.  Marguerite  Whitland 
had  the  inherent  culture  of  her  father 
and  the  grace  and  delicate  beauty  wrhich 
had  ever  distinguished  the  women  of  the 
house  of  Bortledyne. 

When  the  Professor  died,  Mrs.  Whitland 
mourned  him  in  all  sincerity.  She  was  also 
relieved.  One-half  of  the  burden  which  lay 
upon  her  had  been  lifted  ;  the  second  half 
was  wrestling  with  the  binomial  theorem 
at  Cheltenham  College. 

She  had  been  a  widow  twelve  months 
when  she  met  Mr.  Cresta  Morris,  and,  if 
the  truth  be  told,  Mr.  Cresta  Morris  more 
fulfilled  her  conception  as  to  what  a  gentle- 
man should  look  like  than  had  the  Pro- 
fessor. Mr.  Cresta  Morris  wore  white  collars 
and  beautiful  ties,  had  a  large  gold  watch- 
chain  over  what  the  French  call  poetically 
a  gllet  de  fantasie,  but  which  he,  in  his  own 
homely  fashion,  described  as  a  "  fancy 
weskit."  He  smoked  large  cigars,  was  bluff 
and  hearty,  spoke  to  the  widow — he  was 
staying  at  Harrogate  at  the  time  in  a  hydro- 
pathic establishment — in  a  language  which 
she  could  understand.  Dimly  she  began  to 
realise  that  the  Professor  had  hardly  spoken 
to  her  at  all. 

Mr.  Cresta  Morris  was  one  of  those  indi- 
viduals who  employed  a  vocabulary  of  a 
thousand  words,  with  all  of  which  Mrs. 
Whitland  was  well  acquainted  ;  he  was  also 
a  man  of  means  and  possessions,  he  ex- 
plained to  her.  She,  giving  confidence  for 
confidence,  told  of  the  house  at  Cambridge, 
the  furniture,  the  library,  the  annuity  of 
three  hundred  pounds,  earmarked  for  his 
daughter's  education,  but  mistakenly  left 
to  his  wife  for  that  purpose,  also  the  four 
thousand  three  hundred  pounds  invested  in 
War  Stock,  which  was  wholly  her  own. 

Mr.  Cresta  Morris  became  more  agreeable 
than  ever.  In  three  months  they  were 
married,  in  six  months  the  old  house  at 
Cambridge  had  been  disposed  of,  the  library 
dispersed,  as  much  of  the  furniture  as  Mr. 
Morris  regarded  as  old-fashioned  sold,  and 
the  relict  of  Professor  Whitland  was 
installed  in  a  house  in  Brockley. 


It  was  a  nice  house — in  many  ways  nicer 
than  the  rambling  old  building  in  Cam- 
bridge, from  Mrs.  Morris's  point  of  view. 
And  she  was  happy  in  a  tolerable,  comfort- 
able kind  of  fashion,  and  though  she  was 
wholly  ignorant  as  to  the  method  by  which 
her  husband  made  his  livelihood,  she 
managed  to  get  along  very  well  without 
enlightenment. 

Marguerite  was  brought  back  from 
Cheltenham  to  grace  the  new  establishment 
and  assist  in  its  management.  She  shared 
none  of  her  mother's  illusions  as  to  the 
character  of  Mr.  Cresta  Morris,  as  that 
gentleman  explained  to  a  very  select 
audience  one  January  night. 

Mr.  Morris  and  his  two  guests  sat  before 
a  roaring  fire  in  the  dining-room,  drinking 
hot  brandies-and- waters.  Mrs.  Morris  had 
gone  to  bed  ;  Marguerite  was  washing  up, 
for  Mrs.  Morris  had  the  "  servant's  mind," 
which  means  that  she  could  never  keep  a 
servant. 

The  sound  of  crashing  plates  had  come 
to  the  dining-room  and  interrupted  Mr. 
Morris  at  a  most  important  point  of  his 
narrative.    He  jerked  his  head  round. 

"  That's  the  girl,"  he  said  ;  "  she's  going 
to  be  a  handful." 

"  Get  her  married,"  said  Job  Martin 
wisely. 

He  was  a  hatchet-faced  man  with  a  repu- 
tation for  common-sense.  He  had  another 
reputation  which  need  not  be  particularised 
at  the  moment. 

"  Married  ?  "  scoffed  Mr.  Morris.  "  Not 
likely!" 

He  puffed  at  his  cigar  thoughtfully  for  a 
moment,  then — 

"  She  wouldn't  come  in  to  dinner — -did 
you  notice  that  ?  We  are  not  good  enough 
for  her.  She's  fly  !  Fly  ain't  the  word  for  it. 
We  always  find  her  nosing  and  sneaking 
around." 

"  Send  her  back  to  school,"  said  the  third 
guest. 

He  was  a  man  of  fifty-five,  broad- 
shouldered,  clean-shaven,  who  had  literally 
played  many  parts,  for  he  had  been  acting 
in  a  touring  company  when  Morris  first  met 
him — Mr.  Timothy  Webber,  a  man  not 
unknown  to  the  Criminal  Investigation 
Department. 

"  She  might  have  been  useful,"  Mr. 
Morris  went  on  regretfully,  "  very  useful 
indeed.  She  is  as  pretty  as  a  picture,  I'll 
give  her  that  due.    Now,  suppose  she -" 

Webber  shook  his  head.. 

"  It's    my    way    or    no    way,"    he    said 
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decidedly.  .  "  I've  been  a  month  studying 
this  fellow,  arid  I  fell  you  I  know  him  inside 
out."    ' '      * 

'" Rave  you  been  to   see  him?"   asked 
the  second  man. 


you  can  work  with  a  woman,  not  if  she's  as 
pretty  as  paint." 

"  What  do  they  call  him  ?  "  asked  Morris. 

"  Bones,"  said  Webber,  with  a  little  grin. 
"  At  least,  he  has  letters  which  start  '  Dear 


'    <  -  '  "He  ruminated  again,  chewing  at  his  cigar." 

"  Am    I    a  '  fool  ?  "    replied    the    other  Bones,'  so  I  suppose  that's  his  nickname, 

roughly.     "  Of  course  I  have  not  been  to  But  he's  got  all  the  money  in  the  world, 

see  him.    But  there  are  ways  of  finding  out ,  He  is  full  of  silly  ass  schemes,   and  he's 

aren't  there,.?    He  is  not  the  kind  of  lad  that  romantic." 
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"  What's' that  to  do  with  it  ?  "  asked  Job 
Martin,  and  Webber  turned  with  a  despair- 
ing shrug  to  Morris. 

"  For  a  man  who  is  supposed  to  have 

brains "    he   said,   but   Morris   stopped 

him  with  a  gesture. 

"I  see  the  idea — that's  enough." 

He  ruminated  again,  chewing  at  his  cigar, 
then,  with  a  shake  of  his  head — 

"  I  wish  the  girl  was  in  it." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  Webber  curiously. 

"  Because  she's— — "  He  hesitated.  "  I 
don't  know  what  she  knows  about  me.  I 
can  guess  what  she  guesses.    I'd  like  to  get 

her  into  something  like  this,  to — to " 

He  was  at  a  loss  for  a  word. 

"  Compromise  ?  "  suggested  the  more 
erudite  Webber. 

"  That's  the  word.  I'd  like  to  have  her 
like  that !  "  He  put  his  thumb  down  on 
the  table  in  an  expressive  gesture. 

Marguerite,  standing  outside,  holding  the 
door-handle,  hesitating  as  to  whether  she 
should  carry  in  the  spirit  kettle  which  Mr. 
Morris  had  ordered,  stood  still  and  listened. 

The  houses  in  Oakleigh  Grove  were  built 
in  a  hurry,  and  at  best  were  not  particularly 
sound-proof.  She  stood  fully  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  whilst  the  three  men  talked  in  low 
tones,  and  any  doubts  she  might  have  had 
as  to  the  nature  of  her  step-father's  business 
were  dispelled. 

Again  there  began  within  her  the  old 
fight  between  her  loyalty  to  her  mother 
and  loyalty  to  herself  and  her  own  ideals. 
She  had  lived  •  through  purgatory  these 
past  twelve  months,  and  again  and  again 
she  had  resolved  to  end  it  all,  only  to  be 
held  by  pity  for  the  helpless  woman  she 
would  be  deserting.  She  told  herself  a 
hundred  times  that  her  mother  was  satisfied 
in  her  placid  way  with  the  life  she  was 
living,  and  that  her  departure  would  be 
rather  a  relief  than  a  caase  for  uneasiness. 
Now  she  hesitated  no  longer,  and  wrent 
back  to  the  kitchen,  took  off  the  apron  she 
was  wearing,  passed  along  the  side-passage, 
up  the  stairs  to  her  room,  and  began  to 
pack  her  little  bag. 

Her  mother  was  facing  stark  ruin.  This 
man  had  drawn  into  his  hands  every  penny 
she  possessed,  and  was  utilising  it  for  the 
furtherance  of  his  own  nefarious  business. 
She  had  an  idea — vague  as  yet,  but  later 
taking  definite  shape— that  if  she  might  not 
save  her  mother  from  the  wreck  which  was 
inevitable,  she  might  at  least  save  some- 
thing of  her  little  fortune- 
She  had  "  nosed  around  "  to  such  purpose 


that  she  had  discovered  her  step-father 
was  a  man  who  for  years  had  evaded  the 
grip  of  an  exasperated  constabulary.  Some 
day  he  wTould  fall,  and,  in  his  fall,  bring 
down  her  mother. 

Mr.  Cresta  Morris,  absorbed  in  the 
elaboration  of  the  great  plan,  was  reminded, 
by  the  exhaustion  of  visible  refreshment, 
that  certain  of  his  instructions  had  not 
been  carried  out. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  he  said.  "  I  told  that 
girl  to  bring  in  the  kettle  at  half -past  nine. 
I'll  go  out  and  get  it.  Her  royal  highness 
wouldn't  lower  herself  by  bringing  it  in, 
I  suppose  !  " 

He  found  the  kettle  on  the  kitchen  table, 
but  there  was  no  sign  of  Marguerite.  This 
was  the  culmination  of  a  succession  of 
"  slights  "  which  she  had  put  on  him,  and 
in  a  rage  he  walked  along  the  passage  and 
yelled  up  the  stairs — 

"  Marguerite  !  " 

There  was  no  reply,  and  he  raced  up  to 
her  room.  It  was  empty,  but,  what  was 
more  significant,  her  dresses  and  the  para- 
phernalia which  usually  ornamented  her 
dressing-table  had  disappeared. 

He  came  down  a  very  thoughtful  man. 

"  She's  hopped,"  he  said  laconically.  "I, 
was  always  afraid  of  that." 

It  was  fully  an  hour  before  he  recovered 
sufficiently  to  bring  his  mind  to  a  scheme 
of  such  fascinating  possibilities  that  even 
his  step-daughter's  flight  was  momentarily 
forgotten. 

-X-  #  -»  *  -* 

On  the  following  morning  Mr.  Tibbetts 
.  received  a  visitor. 

That  gentleman  who  was,  according  to 
the  information  supplied  by  Mr.  Webber, 
addressed  in  intimate  correspondence  as 
"  Dear  Bones,"  was  sitting  in  his  most 
gorgeous  private  office,  wrestling  with  a 
letter  to  the  eminent  firm  of  Timmins  and 
Timmins,  yacht  agents,  on  the  matter  of  a 
luckless  purchase  of  his. 

"  Dear  Sirs  Genentlemen  "  (ran  the 
letter.  Bones  wrote  as  he  thought,  thought 
faster  than  he  wrote,  and  never  opened  a 
dictionary  save  to  decide  a  bet) — "  I  told 
you  I  have  told  you  100000  times  that  the 
yacht  Luana  I  bought  from  your  cleint  (a 
nice  cleint  I  must  say  !  !  !)  is  a  frord  fruad 
and  a  swindel.  It  is  much  two  too  big. 
2000  pounds  was  a  swindel  outraygious  !  ! 
Well  I've  got  it  got  it  now  so  theres  theirs 
no  use  crying  over  split  milk.  But  do  like 
a  golly  old  yaght-seller  get  red  of  it  rid  of 
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it.  Sell  it  to  anybody  even  for  a  1000  pounds. 
I  must  have  been  mad  to  buy  it  but  he  was 
such  a  plausubie  chap  ..." 

This  and  more  he  wrote  and  was  waiting, 
when  the  silvery  bell  announced  a  visitor. 
It  rang  many  times  before  he  realised  that 
he  had  sent  his  factotum,  Ali  Mahomet,  to 
the  South  Coast  to  recover  from  a  sniffle — 
the  after-effects  of  a  violent  cold — which 
had  been  particularly  distressing  to  both. 

Four  times  the  bell  rang,  and  four  times 
Bones  raised  his  head  and  scowled  at  the 
door,  muttering  violent  criticisms  of  a  man 
who  at  that  moment  was  eighty-five  miles 
away. 

Then  he  remembered,  leapt  up,  sprinted 
to  the  door,  flung  it  open  with  an  annoyed — 

"  Come  in  !  What  the  deuce  are  you 
standing  out  there  f or  ?  " 

Then  he  stared  at  his  visitor,  choked, 
went  very  red,  choked  again,  and  fixed  his 
monocle. 

"  Come  in,  young  miss,  come  in,"  he  said 
gruffly.  "  Jolly  old  bell's  out  of  order. 
Awfully  sorry*  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 
Sit  down,  won't  you  ?  " 

In  the  outer  office  there  was  no  visible 
chair.  The  excellent  Ali  preferred  sitting  on 
the  floor,  and  visitors  were  not  encouraged. 

"  Come  into  my  office,"  said  Bones, 
"  my  private  office." 

The  girl  had  taken  him  in  with  one 
comprehensive  glance,  and  a  little  smile 
trembled  on  the  corner  of  her  lips  as  she 
followed  the  harassed  financier  into  his 
"  holy  of  holies." 

"  My  little  den,"  said  Bones  incoherently, 
"  Sit  down,  jolly  old — young  miss.  Take 
my  chair — it's  the  best.  Mind  how  you 
step  over  that  telephone  wire.    Ah  !  " 

She  did  catch  her  feet  in  the  flex,  and 
he  sprang  to  her  assistance. 

"  Upsy,  daisy,  dear  old — young  miss,  I 
mean." 

It  was  a  breathless  welcome.  She  herself 
was  startled  by  the  warmth  of  it.;  he,  for 
his  part,  saw  nothing  but  grey  eyes  and  a 
perfect  mouth,  sensed  nothing  but  a  delicate 
fragrance  of  a  godlike  presence. 

"  I  have  come  to  see  you "  she  began. 

"  Jolly  good  of  you,"  said  Bones  enthusi- 
astically. "  You've  no  idea  how  fearsomely 
lonely  I  get  sometimes.  I  often  say  to 
people  :  *  Look  me  up,  dear  old  thing,  any 
time  between  ten  and  twelve  or  two  and 
four  ;    don't  stand  on  ceremony 

"  I've  come  to  see   you "  she  began 

again. 


"  You're  a  kind  young  miss,"  murmured 
Bones,  and  she  laughed. 

"  You're  not  used  to  having  girls  in  this 
office,  are  you  ?  " 

"  You're  the  first,"  said  Bones,  with  a 
dramatic  flourish,  "  that  ever  burst  tiddly- 
mn-te-um  !  " 

To  be  mistaken  for  a  welcome  visitor — 
she  was  that,  did  she  but  guess  it — added 
to  her  natural  embarrassment. 

"  Well,"  she  said  desperately,  "  I've  come 
for  work." 

He  stared  at  her,  refixing  his  monocle. 

"You've  come  for  work,  my  dear  old — 
my  jolly  old — young  miss  ?  " 

"  I've  come  for  work,"  she  nodded. 

Bones's  face  was  very  grave. 

"  You've  come  for  work."  He  thought  a 
moment ;  then  :  "  What  work  ?  Of 
course,"  he  added  in  a  flurry,  "  there's 
plenty  of  work  to  do  !  Believe  me,  you 
don't  know  the  amount  I. get  through  in 
this  sanctum  —  that's  Latin  for  'private 
office  ' —  and  the  wretched  old  place  is 
never  tidy — never  !  I  am  seriously  think- 
ing "  —  he  frowned  —  "  yes,  I  am  very 
seriously  thinking  of  sacking  the  lady  who 
does  the  dusting.  Why,  do  you  know,  this 
morning " 

Her  eyes  were  smiling  now,  and  she  was 
to  Bones's  unsophisticated  eyes,  and, 
indeed,  to  eyes  more  sophisticated,  super- 
humanly  lovely. 

"  I  haven't  come  for  a  dusting  job,"  she 
laughed. 

"  Of  course  you  haven't,"  said  Bones  in 
a  panic.  "  My  dear  old  lady — my  precious 
— my  young  person,  I  should  have  said — 
of  course  you  haven't !  You've  come  for 
a  job — you've  come  to  work  !  Well,  you 
shall  have  it  !    Start  right  away  !  " 

She  stared. 

"  What  shall  I  do  ?  "  she  asked. 

;i  W'hat  would  I  like  you  to  do  ?  "  said 
Bones  slowly.  "  What  about  scheming, 
getting  out  ideas,  using   brains,  initiative, 

bright -"     He  trailed  off  feebly  as  she 

shook  her  head. 

"  Do  you  want  a  secretary  1  "  she  asked, 
and  Bones's  enthusiasm  rose  to  the  squeak- 
ing point. 

"  The  very  thing  !  I  advertised  in  this 
morning's  Times.  You  saw  the  advertise- 
ment 1 

"  You  are  not  telling  the  truth,"  she  said, 
looking  at  him  with  eyes  that  danced.  "  I 
read  all  the  advertisement  columns  in  The 
Times  this  morning,  and  I  am  quite  sure  that 
you  did  not  advertise." 
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"  I  meant  to  advertise,"  said  Bones 
gently.  "  I  had  the  idea  last  night ;  that's 
the  very  piece  of  paper  I  was  writing  the 
advertisement  on." 

He  pointed  to  a  sheet  upon  the  pad. 

"  A  secretary  ?    The  very  thing  !    Let  me. 
think." 

He  supported  his  chin  upon  one  hand,  his 
elbow  upon  another. 

"  You  will  want  paper,  pens,  and  ink — we 
have  all  those,"  he  said.  "  There  is  a  large 
supply  in  that  cupboard.  Also  indiarubber. 
I  am  not  sure  if  we  have  any  indiarubber, 
but  that  can  be  procured.  And  a  ruler,"  he 
said,  "  for  drawing  straight  lines  and  all 
that  sort  of  thing." 

"And  a  typewriter  %  "  she  suggested. 

Bones  smacked  his  forehead  with  un- 
necessary violence. 

"  A  typewriter  !  I  knew  this  office  wanted 
something.  I  said  to  Ali  yesterday :  '  You 
silly  old  ass '*" 

"  Oh,  you  have  a  girl  ?  "  she  said  disap- 
pointedly 

"  Ali,"  said  Bones,  "  is  the  name  of  a 
native  man  person  who  is  devoted  to  me, 
body  and  soul.  He  has  been,  so  to  speak, 
in  the  family  for  years,"  he  explained. 

"Oh,  it's  a  man,"  she  said. 

Bones  nodded. 

"  Ali.    Spelt  A-l-y  ;   it's  Arabic." 

"  A  native  ?  " 

Bones  nodded. 

"  Of  course  he  will  not  be  in  your  way," 
he  hastened  to  explain.  "  He  is  in  Bourne- 
mouth just  now.  He  had  sniffles,"  he 
explained  rapidly,  "  and  then  he  used  to 
go  to  sleep  and  snore.  I  hate  people  who 
snore,  don't  you  ?  " 

She  laughed  again.  This  was  the  most 
amazing  of  all  possible  employers. 

"  Of  course,"  Bones  went  on,  "  I  snore 
a  bit  myself.  All  thinkers  do — I  mean  all 
brainy  people.  Not  being  a  jolly  old  snorer 
yourself " 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  girl. 

Other  tenants  or  the  satellites  of  other 
tenants  who  occupied  the  palatial  buildings 
wherein  the  office  of  Bones  was  situated 
saw,  some  few  minutes  later,  a  bare-headed 
young  man  dashing  down  the  stairs  three 
at  a  time  ;  met  him,  half  an  hour  later, 
staggering  up  those  same  stairs  handicapped 
by  a  fifty-pound  typewriter  in  one  hand  and 
a  chair  in  the  style  of  the  late  Louis  Quinze 
in  the  other,  and  wondered  at  the  urgency 
of  his  movements. 

"  I  want  to  tell  you,"  said  the  girl,  "  that 
I  know  very  little  about  shorthand." 


"  Shorthand  is  quite  unnecessary,  my  dear 
— my  jolly  old  stenographer,"  said  Bones 
firmly.  "  I  object  to  shorthand  on  principle, 
and  I  shall  always  object  to  it.  If  people," 
he  went  on,  "  were  intended  to  write  short- 
hand, they  would  have  been  born  without 
the  alphabet.    Another  thing—  "  r 

,  "  One  moment,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  she  said.  "  I 
don't  know  a  great  deal  about  typewriting, 
either." 

Bones  beamed. 

"  There  I  can  help  you,"  he  said.  "  Of 
course  it  isn't  necessary  that  you  should 
know  anything  about  typewriting.  But  I 
can  give  you  a  few  hints,"  he  said.  "  This 
thing,  when  you  jiggle  it  up  and  down, 
makes  the  thingummy-bob  run  along.  Every 
time  you  hit  one  of  these  letters— —  I'll 
show  you  .  .  .  Now,  suppose  I  am  writing 
'  Dear  Sir.'  I  start  with  a  '  D.'  Now,  where's 
that  jolly  old  '  D  '  ?  "  He  scowled  at  the 
keyboard,  shook  his  head,  and  shrugged  his 
shoulders.  "I  thought  so,"  he  said;  "there 
ain't  a  '  D.'  I  had  an  idea  that  that  wicked 
old " 

"  Here's  the  '  D,'  "  she  pointed  out. 

Bones  spent  a  strenuous  but  wholly 
delightful  morning  and  afternoon.  He  was 
half-way  home  to  his  chambers  in  Curzon 
Street  before  he  realised  that  he  had  not 
fixed  the  rather  important  question  of 
salary.  He  looked  forward  to  another 
pleasant  morning  making  good  that  lapse. 

It  was  his  habit  to  remain  late  at  his 
office  at  least  three  nights  a  week,  for  Bones 
was  absorbed  in  his  new  career. 

"Schemes  Ltd."  was  no  meaningless 
title.  Bones  had  schemes  which  embraced 
every  field  of  industrial,  philanthropic,  and 
social  activity.  He  had  schemes  for  build- 
ing houses,  and  schemes  for  planting  rose 
trees  along  all  the  railway  tracks.  He  hid 
schemes  for  building  motor-cars,  for  found- 
ing labour  colonies,  for  harnessing  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tides,  he  had  a  scheme' for 
building  a  theatre  where  the  audience  sat 
on  a  huge  turn-table  and,  at  the  close  of 
one  act,  could  be  twisted  round,  with  no 
inconvenience  to  themselves,  to  face  a 
stage  which  had  been  set  behind  them. 
Piqued  by  a  certain  strike  which  had  caused 
him  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience,  he  was 
engaged  one  night  working  out  a  scheme 
for  the  provision  of  municipal  taxicabs,  and 
he  was  sx>  absorbed  in  his  wholly  erroneous 
calculations  that  for  some  time  he  did  not 
hear  the  angry  voices  raised  outside  the 
door  of  his  private  office. 

Perhaps  it  was  that  ,that  portion  of  his 
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mind  which'  had  been  left  free  to  receive 
impressions  was  wholly  occupied  with  a 
scheme — -which  appeared  in  no  books  or 
records — for  raising  the  wages  of  his  new 
secretary. 

But  presently  the  noise  penetrated  even 
to  him,  and  he  looked  up  with  a  touch  of 
annoyance. 


"  Shut  the  door  quick  !  "  he  gasped,  and 
Bones  obeyed. 

The  visitor  who  had  so  rudely  irrupted 
himself  was  a  man  of  middle  age,  wearing 
a  coarse  pea-jacket  and  blue  jersey  of  a 
seaman,  his  peaked  hat  covered  with  dust, 
as  Bones  perceived  later,  when  the  sound  of 
scurrying  footsteps  had  died  away. 


"So  you  got  there?'  said  Bones  sympathetically.' 


"  At  this  hour  of  the  night !  .  .  .  Goodness 
gracious  .  .  .  respectable  building  !  " 

His  disjointed  comments  were  interrupted 
by  the  sound  of  a  scuffle,  an  oath,  a  crash 
against  his  door,  and  a  groan,  and  Bones 
sprang  to  the  door  and  threw  it  open. 

As  he  did  so,  a  man  who  was  leaning 
against  it  fell  in, 


The  man  was  gripping  his  left  arm  as  if 
in  pain,  and  a  thin  trickle  of  red  was  running 
down  the  back  of  his  big  hand. 

"  Sit  down,  my  jolly  old  mariner,"  said 
Bones  anxiously.    "  What's  the  matter  with  ' 
you  ?      What's"  the  trouble,  dear  old  sea- 
dog  ?  "  ; 

The  man  looked  up  at  him  with  a  grimace. 
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"  They  nearly  got  it,  the  swine  !  "  he 
growled. 

He  rolled  up  his  sleeve  and,  deftly  tying 
a  handkerchief  around  a  red  patch, 
chuckled. 

"  It  is  only  a  scratch,"  he  said.  "  They've 
been  after  me  for  two  days.  Harry 
Weatherall  and  Jim  Curtis.  But  right's 
right  all  the  world  over.  I've  suffered 
enough  to  get  what  I've  got — starved  on 
the  high  seas  and  starved  on  Lomo  Island. 
Is  it  likely  that  I'm  going  to  let  them 
share  ?  " 

Bones  shook  his  head. 

"  You  sit  down,  my  dear  old  fellow," 
he  said  sympathetically. 

The  man  thrust  his  hands  laboriously 
into  his  inside  pocket  and  pulled  out  a  flat 
oilskin  case.  From  this  he  extracted  a 
folded  and  faded  chart. 

"  I  was  coming  up  to  see  a  gentleman  in 
these  buildings."  he  said,  "a  gentleman 
named  Tibbetts." 

Bones  opened  his  mouth  to  speak,  but 
stopped  himself. 

"Me  and  Jim  Curtis  and  young  Harry, 
we  were  together  in  the  Serpent  Queen—my 
name's  Dibbs.  That's  where  we  got  hold  of 
the  yarn  about  Lomo  Island,  though  we 
didn't  believe  there  was  anything  in  it. 
But  when  this  Dago  died " 

"  Which  Dago  ?  "  asked  Bones. 

"  The  Dago  that  knew  all  about  it,"  said 
Mr.  Dibbs  impatiently,  "  and  we  come  to 
split  up  his  kit  in  his  mess-bag.  I  found 
this."  He  shook  the  oilskin  case  in  Bones's 
face.  "  Well,  the  first  thing  I  did,  when  I 
got  to  Sydney,  was  to  desert,  and  I  got  a 
chap  from  Wellington  to  put  up  the  money 
to  hire  a  boat  to  take  me  to  Lomo.  We  were 
wrecked  on  Lomo." 

"  So  you  got  there  ?  "  said  Bones  sym- 
pathetically. 

"  Six  weeks  I  was  on  Lomo.  Ate  nothing 
but  crabs,  drank  nothing  but  rain-water. 
But  the  stuff  was  there  all  right,  only  " — 
he  was  very  emphatic,  was  this  simple  old 
sea-dog — "  it  wasn't  under  the  third  tree, 
but  the  fourth  tree.  I  got  down  to  the  first 
of  the  boxes,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  lift  it  out.  I  couldn't  trust  any  of 
the  Kanaka  boys  who  were  with  me." 

"  Naturally,"  said  Bones.  "  An'  I'll  bet 
they  didn't  trust  you,  the  naughty  old 
Kanakas." 

"  Look  here,"  said  Mr.  Dibbs,  and  he 
pulled  out  of  his  pocket  a  handful  of  gold 
coins  which  bore  busts  of  a  foreign-looking 
lady  and  gentleman.     "  Spanish  gold,  that 


is,"  he  said.  "  There  was  four  thousand  in 
the  little  box.  I  filled  both  my  pockets  and 
took  'em  back  to  Sydney  when  we  were 
picked  up.  I  didn't  dare  try  in  Australia. 
'  That  gold  will  keep,'  I  says  to  myself. 
'  I'll  get  back  to  England  and  find  a  man 
who  will  put  up  the  money  for  an  expedi- 
tion ' — a  gentleman,  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  quite  understand,"  said  Bones,  all 
a-quiver  with  excitement. 

"  And  then  I  met  Harry  and  Jim.  They 
said  they'd  got  somebody  who  would,  put 
the  money  up,  an  American  fellow,  Rocke- 
feller.   Have  you  ever  heard  of  him  ?  " 

"  I've  heard  of  him,"  said  Bones  ;  "  he's 
got  a  paraffin  mine." 

"  It  may  be  he  has,  it  may  be  he  hasn't," 
said  Mr.  Dibbs  and  rose.  "  Well,  sir,  I'm 
very  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  kindness. 
If  you'll  direct  me  to  Mr,  Tibbetts's 
office-    -" 

It  was  a  dramatic  moment.    . 

"  I  am  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said  Bones  simply. 

Blank  incredulity  was  on  the  face  of  Mr. 
Dibbs. 

"  You  ?  "  he  said.  "  But  I  thought  Mr. 
Tibbetts  was  an  older  gentleman  ?  " 

"  Dear  old  treasure-tinder/'  said  Bones, 
"  be  assured  I  am  Mr.  Tibbetts.  This  is 
my  office  and  this  is  my  desk.    People  think 

I  am  older  because "    He  smiled  a  little 

sadly,  then  :  "  Sit  down  !  "  he  thundered. 
"  Let  us  go  into  this." 

He  went  into  the  matter,  and  the  City 
clocks  were  booming  one  when  he  led  his 
mariner  friend  into  the  street. 

He  was  late  at  the  office  the  next  morning, 
because  he  was  young  and  healthy  and 
required  nine  hours  of  the  deepest  slumber 
that  Morpheus  kept  in  stock. 

The  grey-eyed  girl  was  typing  at  a  very 
respectable  speed  the  notes  Bones  had 
given  her  the  evening  before.  There  was  a 
telegram  awaiting  him,  which  he  read  with 
satisfaction.    Then — 

"  Leave  your  work,  my  young  type- 
writer/' said  Bones  imperiously.  "  I  have 
a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance  to 
discuss  with  you  !  See  that  all  the  doors 
are  closed,"  he  whispered  ;  "  lock  'em  if 
necessary." 

"  I  hardly  think  that's  necessary,"  said 
the  girl.  "  You  see,  if  anybody  came  and 
found  all  the  doors  locked " 

"  Idiot !  "  said  Bones,  very  red. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  the  startled 
girl. 

*fc  I  was  speaking  to  me/'  said  Bones 
rapidly.     "  This  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
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confidence,  ray  jolly  old  Marguerite " — 
he  paused,  shaking  at  his  temerity,  for  it 
was  only  on  the  previous  day  that  he  had 
discovered  her  name — "  a  matter  which 
requires  tact  and  discretion,  young  Mar- 
guerite  " 

"  You  needn't  say  it  twice."  she  said. 

"  Well,  once,"  said  Bones,  brightening 
up.  "  That's  a  bargain — I'll  call  you 
Marguerite  once  a  day.  Now,  dear  old 
Marguerite,  listen  to  this." 

She  listened  with  the  greatest  interest, 
jotting  down  the  preliminary  expenses. 
Purchase  of  steamer,  five  thousand  pounds  ; 
provisioning  of  same,  three  thousand 
pounds,  etc.,  etc.  She  even  undertook  to 
make  a  copy  of  the  plan  which  Mr.  Dibbs 
had  given  into  his  charge,  and  which  Bones 
told  her  had  not  left  him  day  nor  night. 

"  I  put  it  in  my  pyjama  pocket  when  I 
went  to  bed,"  he  explained  unnecessarily, 

"  and "      He  began  to  pat  himself  all 

over,  consternation  in  his  face. 

"  And  you  left  it  in  your  pyjama  pocket," 
said  the  girl  quietly.  "I'll  telephone  to 
your  house  for  it." 

"  Phew  !  "  said  Bones.  "  It  seems 
incredible.    I  must  have  been  robbed." 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  the  girl :  "  it  is 
probably  under  your  pillow.  Do  you  keep 
your  pyjamas  under  your  pillow  ?  " 

"  That,"  said  Bones,  "  is  a  matter  which 
I  never  discuss  in  public.  I  hate  to  dis- 
appoint you,  dear  old  Marguerite " 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  the  girl,  with  such  a 
simulation  of  regret  that  Bones  dissolved 
into  a  splutter  of  contrition. 

A  commissionaire  and  a  taxicab  brought 
the  plan,  which  was  discovered  where  the 
girl  in  her  wisdom  had  suggested. 

"I'm  not  so  sure  how  much  money  I'm 
going  to  make  out  of  this,"  said  Bones  off- 
handedly, after  a  thorough  and  searching 
examination  of  the  project.  "  It  is  certain 
to  be  about  three  thousand  pounds — it  may 
be  a  million  or  two  million.  It'll  be  good 
for  you,  dear  old  stenographer." 

She  looked  at  him. 

"  I  have  decided,"  said  Bones,  playing 
with  his  paper-knife,  "  to  allow  you  a 
commission  of  seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  all  profits.  Seven  and  a  half  per  cent, 
on  two  million  is,  roughly,  fifty  thousand 
pounds " 

She  laughed  her  refusal. 

"  I  like  to  be  fair,"  said  Bones. 

"  You  like  to  be  generous,"  she  corrected 
him,  "  and  because  I  am  a  girl  and 
pretty—" 


"  Oh,  I  say,"  protested  Bones  feebly— 
"  oh,  really  you  are  not  pretty  at  all.  I 
am  not  influenced  by  your  perfectly 
horrible  young  face,  believe  me,  dear  old 
Miss  Marguerite.  Now,  I've  a  sense  of 
fairness,  a  sense  of  justice " 

"  Now,  listen  to  me,  Mr.  Tibbetts  "  •  She 
swung  her  chair  round  to  face  him  squarely. 
"  I've  got  to  tell  you  a  little  story." 

Bones  listened  to  that  story  with  com- 
pressed lips  and  folded  arms.  He  was 
neither  shocked  nor  amazed,  and.  the  girl 
was  surprised. 

"  Hold  hard,  young  miss,"  he  said 
soberly.  "  If  this  is  a  jolly  old  swindle,  and 
if  the  naughty  mariner — " 

"  His  name  is  Webber,  and  he  is  an 
actor,"  she  interrupted. 

"  And  dooced  well  he  acted,"  admitted 
Bones.  "  Well,  if  this  is  so,  what  about 
the  other  johnny  who's  putting  up  ten 
thousand  to  my  fifteen  thousand  ?  " 

This  was  a  facer  for  the  girl,  and  Bones 
glared  his  triumph. 

"  That  is  what  the  wicked  old  ship-sailer 
said.  Showed  me  the  money,  an*  I  sent 
him  straight  off  on  the  job.  He  said 
he'd  got  a  Stock  Exchange  person  named 
Morris " 

"  Morris  !  "  gasped  th;  girl.  "  That  is  my 
step -father  !  " 

Bones  jumped  up,  a  man  inspired. 

"  The  naughty  old  One,  who  married 
your  sainted  mother  ?  "  he  gurgled.  "  My 
miss  !    My  young  an'  jolly  old  Marguerite  !  " 

He  sat  down  at  his  desk,  yanked  open 
the  drawer,  and  slapped  down  his  cheque- 
book. 

"  Three  thousand  pounds/"  he  babbled, 
writing  rapidly.  "  You'd  better  keep  it  for 
her,  dear  old  friend  of  Faust." 

"  But  I  don't  understand,"  she  said, 
bewildered. 

"  Telegram,"  said  Bones  briefly.  "  Head 
it." 

She  picked  up  the  buff  form  and  read. 
It  was  postmarked  from  Cowes  and  ran — 

"  In  accordance  your  telegraphed  instruc- 
tions,   have    sold    your    schooner-yacht    to 
Mr.  Dibbs,  who  paid  cash.     Did  not  give  , 
name  of  owner.     Dibbs  did  not  ask  to  see 
boat.  All  he  wanted  was  receipt  for  money." 

"  They  are  calling  this  afternoon  for  my 
fifteen  thousand,"  said  Bones,  cackling 
light-headedly.  "  Ring  up  jolly  old  Scot- 
land Yard  and  ask  'em  to  send  me  all  the 
police  they've  got  in  stock  !  " 


A    RIDING   TWILIGHT 

By    ERIC    CHILMAN 

IN  woldside  inns  at  the  firelit 

End  of  a  woldside  day, 
The  men  of  the  wold  forgather 

In  a  fellowly  kind  of  way; 
And  they  sing  in  the  yet  abiding 

Glamour  of  evenfall : 
** God  speed  you,  son  of  the  Riding, 

To  the  far  bourne  of  all ! " 


Under  the  oaken  rafters 

They  sit  and  have  their  say; 
They  drink  from  a  shining  hundred 

Tankards  older  than  they. 
And  1  echo  their  brave  confiding 

Song  as  the  day  departs : 
'*  God  speed  you,  lads  of  the  Riding, 

Men  of  the  golden  hearts! 

"  Lads  that  rest  you  at  zenith 

Under  the  woldside  boughs, 
Toilers  of  barn  and  Wheatland, 

Horsemen,  speeders  of  ploughs, 
You  that  are  workers  and  wakers 

From  dawning  to  evenfall, 
I  will  sleep  in  the  woldside  acres 

With  you  at  the  end  of  all !  " 


THE   NATION'S 
NAVAL   PROBLEM 

By    R.   A.   FLETCHER 


IT  is  admitted  on  all  sides  that  it  is 
impossible  to  maintain  the  British 
Navy  at  the  strength  at  which  it- 
stood  before  the  War.  The  German  Navy, 
which  was  its  chief  European  rival,  is  no 
longer  in  existence,  nor  is  that  of  Austria- 
Hungary,  the  dupe  of  Germany  ;  what  is 
left  of  the  ex-Kaiser's  pride  is  of  no  more 
use  as  a  fighting  force  than  the  navies  of 
any  of  the  smaller  European  Powers.  The 
Russian  Navy  is  divided  and  depleted,  and 
may  be  left  out  of  the  reckoning.  The  only 
navies  in  Europe,  besides  that  of  Britain, 
possessing  any  real  significance  are  those 
of  France  and  Italy.  So  long  as  Great 
Britain,  France,  Germany,  Russia,  and  Italy 
had  their  navies  intact  and  at  the  strength 
that  existed  before  the  War,  Europe  as  a 
whole  could  watch  with  comparative  indiffer- 
ence the  gradual  growth  of  the  naval 
strength  of  the  United  States.  The  Old 
World  still  had  a  vast  preponderating 
strength  over  the  navies  of  the  New  World, 
nor  did  the  steady  growth  of  the  navies  of 
the  United  States  and  the  South  American 
Republics  interfere  with  the  naval  prepara- 
tions of  Europe.  In  the  naval  circles  of 
certain  European  countries  there  was  an 
ill-concealed  disposition  to  make  light  of 
the  United  States  Fleet,  to  assert  that  its 
numerical  strength  was  deceptive,  its  vessels, 
with  their  many  innovations,  not  necessarily 
as  good  as  the  vessels  to  which  the  Old 
World  pinned  its  faith,  and  its  personnel 
insufficiently  trained  and  inefficient. 
Gerrnany,  though  not  the  only  country  in 
which  such  views  were  expressed,  had 
probably  less  cause  than  any  to  belittle  the 
American  efforts,  yet  there  were  German 
writers  who  affected  to  regard  the  American 
Navy  very  much  as  the  ex-Kaiser  did  the 
British  Army  when  he  described  it  as 
"contemptible."  The  Germans  had  less 
cause,  too,  than  any  other  European  nation 
to  adopt  this  attitude,  seeing  that  they  had 
no  sea  history  worth  boasting  about,  and 


that  they  did  not  exactly  cover  themselves 
with  glory  on  the  sea  in  the  Franco-Prussian 
War.  Even  the  Emden  does  not  cut  a  very 
heroic  figure  when  her  exploits  are  compared 
with  those  of  the  Alabama,  Sumter,  and 
Shenandoah.  The  War  has  brought  home 
to  the  nations  the  need  of  economy,  and, 
there  being  no  war  at  present,  apart  from 
the  struggle  in  Russia,  it  is  only  natural, 
after  the  strain  the  people  have  gone  through, 
that  there  should  be  a  greater  demand  than 
ever  for  unproductive  national  expenditure 
—as  some  of  our  economists  delight  to 
regard  the  Navy  and  Army — to  be  reduced 
to  a  minimum.  But  the  economists  are 
uncommonly  keen  on  the  money  and  trade 
which  the  existence  of  the  Navy  and  Army  has 
enabled  us  to  secure.  It  has  not  often  been 
found  necessary  to  follow  the  German 
method  of  rattling  the  sword  in  the  scabbard 
or  bragging  of  the  mailed  fist ;  the  knowledge 
that  Britain  had  the  power,  and  would  use 
it,  if  compelled,  was  enough.  Some  persons 
have  hailed  the  League  of  Nations  as  a 
heaven-sent  revelation  of  the  way  to  make 
war  impossible  in  the  future.  It  is  nothing 
of  the  kind  ;  it  is  only  an  attempt  to  render 
the  making  of  war  more  difficult  and  less 
profitable  to  an  aggressor  if  he  should  win. 
So  long  as  there  is  a  good  deal  of  human 
nature,  with  its  limitations  and  failings,  in 
the  world,  so  long  will  a  navy  and  army  be 
necessary  to  every  nation  which  can  afford 
them,  and  they  will  be  among  the  first 
things,  not  the  last,  upon  which  the  nations 
will  spend  their  money. 

Britain  is  different  from  all  other  countries 
in  that  she  must  draw  much  of  her  supplies 
from  overseas,  and  that  she  requires  a  navy 
strong  enough  to  protect  her  own  shores 
and  at  the  same  time  her  sea-borne  commerce 
and  the  coasts  of  those  countries  which 
form  the  Bri&sh  Empire.  This  triple  duty 
necessitates  a  corresponding  fleet,  whose 
size  and  constitution  must  depend  upon  the 
forces    by    which    it    may    conceivably    be 
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opposed,  and  the  areas  in  which  those 
opposing  forces  are  concentrated.  How 
long  would  the  British  Empire  hold  together 
if  Britain  had  no  navy  ?  The  Empire  might 
not  fall  to  pieces  from  internal  causes  of 
themselves,  but  disintegrating  forces  might 
be  fostered  from  without,  if  there  were  no 
restraining  power,  and  the  only  power  likely 
to  compel  effective  restraint  is  a  British 
Navy  capable  of  doing  so.  It  is  the  Navy 
that  secures  the  safety  of  our  sea-borne 
commerce  and  of  such  troops  as  have  to 
be  sent  abroad  when  a  "  little  war  "  breaks 
out  in  some  part  of  the  world  where  British 
interests  are  or  should  be  paramount,  and 
it  becomes  necessary  to  instruct  turbulent 
natives  in  the  beauties  and  benefits  of  the 
Pax  Britannica.  The  British  Navy  is  the 
only  one  in  Europe  able  to  undertake  distant 
duties  on  a  large  scale.  The  fleets  of  France 
and  Italy  are  intended  for  little  else  than 
coast  defence  work.  Neither  country  has 
any  very  distant  colonial  possessions  whose 
retention  would  justify  the  maintenance  of 
an  aggressive  navy.  France's  colonies  in 
South- East  Asia,  her  few  islands  in  the 
Pacific,  Madagascar,  Algeria,  and  one  or 
two  other  places  of  no  great  importance, 
would  have  to  be  left  largely  to  their  own 
devices  were  France  to  .be  involved  in  war 
with  an  oversea  Power.  She  has  done  but 
little  naval  shipbuilding  since  the  War  broke 
out.  Her  possessions  are  too  scattered  for  a 
fleet  to  be  sent  from  home  to  protect  them, 
with  the  exception  of  Algeria.  Italy's  oversea 
possessions  are  confined  to  North  and  North- 
East  Africa,  at  most  only  a  few  days'  sail 
from  her  naval  bases,  and  of  a  size,  position,  • 
and  importance  that  they  would  be  the 
subjects  of  diplomatic  negotiation  and  settle- 
ment subsequently,  rather  than  spoils  of 
war  to  be  had  for  the  conquering.  But 
with  the  Middle-Europe  menace  eliminated, 
France  has  no  immediate  need  to  maintain 
a  navy  even  at  its  present  strength,  nor, 
seeing  her  financial  position,  is  it  probable 
that  she  will  do  other  than  economise.  The 
Triple  Alliance  being  a  thing  of  the  past, 
Italy  is  freed  from  the  toils  and  responsibilities 
fixed  upon  her  as  the  price  of  security  from 
invasion  from  the  north.  Italy  is  taking 
over  some  of  the  former  Austrian  Fleet, 
and,  notwithstanding  her  losses,  her  naval 
strength  will  not  be  far  from  what  it  was 
before  the  War.  The  French  and  Italian 
navies  are  bound  to  become  more  and  more 
weapons  of  defence  from  outside  aggression. 
It  is  an  outcome  of  naval  power  being  no 
longer  centred  in  Europe.     Both  countries 


are  war-weary,  and  both  have  spent  con- 
siderably more  than  they  can  afford  during 
the  last  five  years. 

The  balance  of  naval  power  has  moved 
west.  It  is  controlled,  not  by  this  country, 
as  in  the  past,  nor  by  the  Anglo-Saxon  race, 
but  by  the  English-speaking  nations.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten'  that  the  majority 
of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  though 
members  of  a  nation  4that  speaks  the 
English  tongue,  are  not  English  or  British 
either  by  sympathy  or  descent ;  to  this 
majority  the  tie  of  a  similar  language  has 
no  significance,  no  existence  even.  Outside 
the  New  England  States,  and  by  no  means 
unanimously  within  them,  the  sentiment 
inspired  by  the  War  was  rather  pro-Ally, 
pro-liberty,  anti-militarist,  than  pro-British. 
People  in  this  country  are  prone  to  forget 
this,  or  to  imagine  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  as  a  whole  are  strongly  pro- 
British,  to  the  exclusion  of  pro-anything 
else.  So  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
judge  from  their  newspapers  and  from 
many  Americans  I  have  met  —  leaving 
out  of  account  the  impressions  I  gathered 
during  my  residence  in  America,  as  it  was 
some  years  before  the  War — the  Americans 
are  Americans  first,  and  pro -British  or 
pro-anything  else  a  long  way  afterwards. 
They  desire  a  big  navy  because  they 
believe  it  is  in  the  interests  of  their 
country  that  they  should  have  one.  Almost 
without  exception  those  Americans  who 
know  anything  about  the  Monroe  doctrine 
are  its  staunch  supporters.  They  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  in  European  affairs,  and 
they  certainly  do  not  intend  to  allow 
European  nations  to  interfere  with  them. 
They  have,  as  a  whole,  little  faith  in  the 
League  of  Nations  as  a  means  of  stopping 
war  altogether.  They  are  idealists,  if  you 
like,  but  they  know  that  ideals  are  useless 
if  not  founded  on  common-sense.  They 
may  put  a  limited  trust  in  the  League  of 
Nations,  but  they  much  prefer  to  keep  their 
powder  dry.  Beautiful  resolutions  and 
ecstatically  worded  sentiments  may  help 
to  illuminate  or  dispel  our  spiritual  or 
diplomatic  darkness,  and  hasten  the  good 
time  coming  when  armour-plate  shall  be 
turned  into  ploughshares  and  explosives 
into  fertilisers,  but  until  that  time  comes 
the  Americans  will  use  their  armour  and 
guns  and  explosives  in  connection  with  the 
maintenance  of  whatever  navy  they  feel 
to  be  commensurate  with  their  needs.  They 
will  insist,  too,  on  being  the  sole  judges  of 
their  national  needs,  and  they  will  measure 
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them,  not  by  the  boundaries  of  their  own 
country  exclusively,  but  by  the  claims  and 
policy  of  Pan- Americanism — an  ideal  dictated 
by  the  desire  for  the  political  isolation  of 
the  New  World  from  the  turmoil  and  intrigue 
of  European  diplomacy,  and  inseparable  in 
their  mind  from  the  recognition  of  the 
Monroe  doctrine. 

They    will    also    be    influenced    by    the 


growing  power  of  China  and  Japan.  The 
preponderance  of  naval  power  in  the  Pacific 
is  in  the  hands  of  Japan.  The  geographical 
position  of  the  United  States  is  another  reason 
which  Americans  adduce  in  justification  of 
their  right  to  have  the  most  powerful  navy 
in  the  world.  They  have  three  long  coast- 
lines, on  two  of  which  especially,  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific,  there  are  valuable  cities  which 
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must  be  protected  at  all  costs.  Therefore 
two  powerful  navies  are  necessary.  More- 
over, the  United  States  form  now  the  richest 
nation,  and  they  can  afford  to  pay  heavily 
for  protection  from  an  outside  danger  which 
is  extremely  unlikely  to  arise  while  they  are 
prepared  to  grapple  with  it  at  short  notice. 
They  propose  to  apply  the  lessons  taught  by 
Britain's  possession  of  naval  power.  It  is 
useless  to  speculate  on  the  possible  sources 
of  that  danger  or  on  the  quarter  where  it 
may  arise  first ;  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  never  arise  in  this  country.  But 
America  is  disposed  to  take  no  chances.  She 
is  freed  of  European  risks,  but  she  is  not 
blind  to  the  development  and  ambition  of 
the  Japanese.  Her  statesmen  have  declared 
that  her  naval  programme  will  be  pursued. 
It  will  not  be  the  programme  enunciated 
before  the  War.  The  War  has  shown  that 
some  of  the  vessels  then  contemplated 
would  be  obsolescent  almost  as  soon  as 
completed.  The  vessels,  whatever  their 
class,  will  embody  the  latest  improvements. 

A  comparison  between  the  navies  of  the 
Powers  is  bound  to  be  misleading,  because 
no  comparison  can  include  at  once  all  the 
conditions.  So  many  battleships,  so  many 
guns  of  this  or  that  calibre  on  one  side  or  the 
other,  are  instructive  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  The  range  of  the  guns  and  the 
speed  of  the  vessels  must  also  be  reckoned 
with,  and  it  might  easily  be  that  a  fleet  or 
squadron,  numerically  smaller,  but  with 
longer  range  guns  and  faster,  might  be  the 
more  powerful.  These  are  some  of  the 
conditions  that  have  to  be  taken  into  account 
by  the  experts  who  have  to  decide  just  how 
far  to  deplete  the  several  classes  of  the 
Navy ;  the  strategists  and  politicians  will 
have  their  respective  opinions,  and  no  one 
will  be  surprised  if  the  Treasury  cut  the 
Navy  down  to  what  it  holds  to  be  the 
irreducible  financial  limit — which  it  may 
make  its  maximum  as  well  as  its  minimum. 

No  retention  of  a  lot  of  vessels  which  are 
now  or  are  rapidly  becoming  obsolete,  to 
give  a  big  numerical  majority  of  tonnage  or 
ships  on  paper,  can  alter  that  fact  in  the 
least.  Ships  that  can  take  their  place  in 
the  line  of  battle  are  the  ships  on  which 
estimates  of  strength  are  principally  based. 
America's  fleet  of  capital  ships  in  com- 
mission next  year,  according  to  present- 
plans,  will  total  twenty-nine  ships,  but, 
owing  to  the  introduction  of  a  number 
of  more  powerful  vessels,  that  fleet  will 
be  more  formidable  than  the  thirty-one 
ships   now   in    commission.      The   British 


battle-fleet  in  commission  numbers,  or  did 
until  recently,  twenty-two  battleships  and 
five  battle-cruisers ;  but  the  order  issued  in 
September  brings  it  down  to  sixteen,  with 
the  rest  of  the  vessels  in  reserve.  The 
ruthless  cutting-down  policy  which  the 
Government  is  following — not  because  it 
may,  but  because  it  must  for  financial 
reasons — is  being  applied  to  all  branches 
of  the  Navy.  At  the  moment  of  writing 
the  full  programme  of  reduction  has  not 
been  announced.  Besides  the  reduction  of 
the  existing  Fleet,  the  virtual  cessation  of 
naval  shipbuilding  is  another  proof  of  the 
need  for  economy.  Also  there  is  no  inter- 
national menace  which  renders  continual 
building  compulsory.  The  effective  Navy, 
by  the  time  the  process  of  eliminating 
the  out-of-date  and  wrorn-out  vessels  is 
completed,  will  be  smaller  than  it  was  before 
the  War.  There  is  no  need  for  newT  con- 
struction just  now ;  certain  mechanical 
problems  have  to  be  solved  first  before  much 
in  the  way  of  building  can  be  undertaken. 
With  the  reduction  of  the  Fleet  corned  the 
reduction  of  the  personnel.  I  understand 
a  scheme  is  under  consideration  to  train  a 
certain  number  of  men  who  enlist  volun- 
tarily, with  a  view  to  the  formation  of  a  f 
Fleet  Reserve. 

What  of  the  British  ships  that  helped  to 
win  the  War  and  are  afloat  ?  They  are 
silent  and  splendid  testimonials  to  British 
worth  and  grit.  They  were  not  always 
silent,  as  the  Germans  learnt  to  their  cost, 
though  the  teaching  of  the  lesson  was  costly 
to  us  also.  Economic,  no  less  than 
diplomatic,  considerations  entail  the  applica- 
tion of  the  rule  of  the  survival  of  the  fittest, 
and  of  these  the  survival  of  only  those  that 
are  essential  and  can  be  afforded.  Most  of 
the  pre- War  Fleet  will  go  to  the  Motherbank 
or  the  scrap-heap.  What  is  the  use  of 
spending  money  on  retaining,  say,  pre- 
Dreadnoughts,  to  pit  them  some  day, 
perhaps,  against  super-Dreadnoughts  ?  is  a 
question  which  many  are  asking  who  favour 
drastic  economv  without  going  as  far  as 
Lord  Fisher  in  his  famous  "  Sack  the  lot  " 
correspondence.  Practically  every  vessel 
launched  between  1891  and  1904  has  to  go. 
Only  the  best  and  most  powerful  vessels 
are  worth  preserving.  It  is  a  terrible  price 
to  pay  for  national  insurance,  but  it  has  to 
be  paid.  The  needs  of  a  far-flung  Empire, 
the  necessity  of  policing  the  seas  as  cheaply 
as  possible,  are  expected  to  require  the 
retention  of  virtually  all  the  modern  cruisers 
of  whatever  class,  but  our  cruising  squadrons 
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will  not  have  the  numerical  strength  of 
pre- War  days.  Naval  science  has  made 
such  progress  under  the  stimulus  of  the 
War  that  battleships  which  were  looked 
upon  as  the  last  wrord  in  naval  construction 
and  armament  in  August  1914  are  far 
outclassed  by  others  which  have  been 
launched  or  improved  since  then.  In 
cruisers,  the  "  hush "  ships,  with  their 
tremendous  speed  and  enormous  gun-power, 
are  ahead  of  anything  wre  had  then.  They 
were  built  for  a  special  purpose,  but  their 
type  will  not  pass  out  of  the  Navy  altogether. 

Cruisers  will  be  needed  both  to  police  the 
seas,  in  which  a  variety  of  vessels  will  find 
employment,  and  to  protect  our  commerce 
should  necessity  arise.  The  heavily  pro- 
tected convoy  system  will  probably  be 
preferred.  A  cruiser  that  can  protect  her 
charge,  or  put  up  a  good  fight,  is  considered 
essential.  In  the  event  of  Britain  becoming 
engaged  in  a  war  in  which  her  Navy  may 
have  to  do  some  fighting,  she  will  not  again 
be  lucky  enough  to  have  a  foe  so  unenter- 
prising as  the  Germans  were,  as  a  whole, 
on  the  water.  The  new  commerce-pro- 
tectors, the  Raleigh  class— the  Raleigh  and 
the  Hawkins  are  the  only  two  launched  as 
yet — are  able  to  steam  about  34  or  35  knots. 
They  each  have  7 -5-inch  and  3-inch  guns, 
and  guns  for  high-angle  fire,  and,  besides 
water-line  protection,  are  fitted  with  the 
latest  and  most  effective  means  of  neutralis- 
ing submarine  torpedo  attack,  though  they 
are  not  torpedo-proof.  Their  size,  great 
speed,  and  gun-power,  coupled  with  extended 
cruising  abilities,  should  render  them 
especially  capable  of  carrying  out  their 
duties. 

The  German  preference  for  long-range 
fighting  at  sea,  with  its  dropping  fire, 
caused  many  of  our  experts  to  revise  their 
views  as  to  its  merits,  as  compared  with  the 
British  preference  for  comparatively  short- 
range  fire.  This  meant  a  redistribution  of 
side  and  deck  armour,  the  readjustment  of 
weight,  and  the  increase  of  gun-power  and, 
where  possible,  of  speed.  These  problems 
have  to  be  considered,  and  they  are  still 
further  complicated  by  others  which  arose 
in  the  War  in  relation  to  shells  and  other 
projectiles  and  to  explosives.  What  changes 
the  Americans  intend  to  make  in  their  new 
vessels  are  not  divulged  by  them,  but  they 
are  less  tied  down  by  tradition  and  are  more 
experimental  than  we,  and  they  are  known 
to  be  devoting  attention  to  the  new  con- 
ditions due  to  the  development  of  the 
submarine  and  the    aeroplane   or   airship. 


Every  vessel,  by  whomsoever  built,  must  be 
a  compromise  between  the  claims  of  gun- 
power,  armour,  speed,  and  seaworthiness, 
between  defence  and  offence.  The  Queen 
Elizabeth  is  as  fine  an  example  as  can  be 
found  of  the  way  in  which  the  compromise 
has  been  met  in  capital  ships.  But  she  will 
be  obsolete,  or  of  comparatively  little  fighting 
value,  in  the  lifetime  of  most  of  us.  She  will 
follow  the  ships  of  the  other  great  classes 
of  her  predecessors,  such  as  the  Admirals, 
Royal  Sovereigns,  and  Majesties.  So,  too, 
will  all  the  innovations  of  the  War  in  time. 
Already  the  Queen  Elizabeth  is  surpassed 
in  some  respects  by  the  Hood,  our  largest 
warship,  the  only  one  of  four  of  her  class 
to  be  completed ;  she  was  designed  after 
the  Jutland  battle  and  embodied  many 
of  the  lessons  of  that  fight.  It  is  even  said 
that  she  will  be  the  last  great  surface - 
fighting  ship.  According  to  present  arrange- 
ments, she  is  to  be  the  Atlantic  Fleet 
flagship.  She  is  to  have  eight  15-inch 
guns,  instead  of  six  18-inch  guns,  each  of 
162  tons,  as  at  first  proposed,  their  weight 
being  a  drawback.  Her  speed  is  six  knots 
greater  than  that  of  the  Queen-  Elizabeth, 
but  to  give  her  the  additional  speed  her 
displacement  is  14,000  tons  more.  There 
are  naval  experts  who  believe  that  no 
capital  vessel  carrying  guns  smaller  than 
15 -inch  as  the  main  armament  will  be 
worth  retaining,  or  will  be  worth  building 
in  the  future  ;  others  say  that  as  18-inch 
guns  have  been  introduced  afloat — the 
"  hush "  ships  Furious,  Courageous,  and 
Glorious  were  designed  to  carry  them,  being 
so-called  "  light  battle-cruisers,"  in  which 
speed  and  gun-power  were  subordinated  to 
all  else,  though  the  Furious  has  had  her  big 
guns  removed  and  is  put  to  other  naval  uses 
-the  limit  may  just  as  well  be  18  inches 
as  15  inches ;  even  21  -  inch  guns  have 
not  been  without  their  advocates,  and  are 
possible  of  construction.  The  so-called 
monitors,  which  were  really  coast  defence 
battleships,  and  did  such  excellent  work 
first  at  Gallipoli  and  afterwards  on  the 
^Belgian  coast,  had  guns  of  14  to  18  inches, 
besides  a  powerful  secondary  armament. 
They  were  built  for  a  special  purpose,  and 
the  Admiralty  is  understood  to  be  against 
their  retention.  They  sacrificed  speed  to 
gun-power  and  to  protection,  in  the  form 
of  subdivision  and  side-buffers,  particularly 
against  submarine  attack,  and  showed  that 
a  torpedo  blow  did  not  entail  the  destruction 
of  the  ship. 
The  War  introduced  the  two  new  factors 
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of  the  submarine  and  the  aeroplane,  and 
caused  them  to  be  ranked  as  very  serious 
menaces.  What  effect  will  they  have  upon 
the  navy  of  the  future  ?  In  spite  of  the  talk 
of  an  international  agreement  to  abstain 
from  the  use  of  submarines  in  any  future 
wars,  the  submarine  has  come  to  stay.  It 
will  be  as  easy  to  defeat  any  such  agreement 
as  to  drive  the  proverbial  coach-and-four 
through  an  Act  of  Parliament.  When  war 
breaks  out,  agreements  are  made  to  walk  the 
plank,  and  the  nation  wThich  has  the  most 
submarines  available  stands  a  chance  of 
getting  in  the  most  hits  quickly.  The 
latest  types  of  submarines  are  faster  on 
the  surface  than  many  cruisers.  The 
British  "  K  "  class,  for  instance,  known  as 
submarine  cruisers,  with  a  length  of  339  feet, 
a  submerged  displacement  of  2,570  tons, 
and  a  surface  speed  of  24  knots,  each  carry 
eight  18-inch  torpedo  tubes,  two  4-inch  guns, 
and  one  3-inch  quicknrer.  This  class  is 
larger  and  faster  and  more  powerful  than 
anything  dreamt  of  at  the  beginning  of  the 
War.  New  submarines,  or  submersibles, 
known  as  the  "M"  and  "N"  classes, 
are   other    products   of    the   War,   but   of 


their  special  features  wTe  are  given  no 
information.  Surface  vessels  are  inevit- 
able, though  there  are  experts  who  hold  to 
Lord  Fisher's  view  that  extremely  drastic 
changes  are  necessary.  The  turbine  is 
superior  to  the  reciprocating  engine,  so  the 
latter  must  go.  Oil  fuel  is  better  than  coal, 
so  oil  will  be  preferred  ;  the  improvements 
already  made  in  internal  combustion  engines 
foreshadow  that  they  will  supersede  steam- 
engines.  The  Americans  are  trying 
electricity,*  as  in  the  New  Mexicos.  The 
warship  of  the  future  may  yet  be  some 
gigantic  steel  creation,  accompanied  by  a 
family  of  smaller  vessels  of  the  same  type, 
able  to  swim  at  the  surface  or  travel  beneath 
it,  as  nearly  torpedo-proof,  shell-proof,  and 
bomb-proof  as  it  can  be  made.  The  means 
of  detecting  the  presence  of  submarines 
are  so  much  better  than  they  were,  though 
not  perfected  yet,  that  the  aeroplane  may 
not  be  the  chief  means  of  discovering  them, 
as  at  present.  Ships  to  carry  aeroplanes 
are  now,  and  will  continue  to  be,  a  part  of 
the  fleet.  Vessels  with  the  speed  of  an 
express  train  will  be  nothing  out  of  the 
common. 


•  bho  lifted  her  head  slowly  ami  .stared  at  him.      Secord  uent  on  his  knees  beside  her.' 


DEAD   LOSS 

By    M.    L.    C.    PICKTHALL 

Illustrated  by   C.    M.    Padday 


THE  Outpost,  a  small  and  grimy  tug, 
just  finished  with  a  towing  job  around 
Dun  vegan,  waited  with  steam  up  at 
the  wharf-end  for  her  skipper.  She  had 
taken  on  a  deck-load  of  fruit  for  her  return 
trip  across  the  lake,  and  one-fourth  of  her 
crew  leaned  upon  the  bulwarks,  peacefully 
eating  peaches  and  throwing  the  stones  at 
the  whining  gulls.  Everything  savoured  of 
peace  ;  lake  and  sky  merged  in  a  mirage- 
making  haze  where  the  schooners  moved 
inverted  ;  a  drowsy  clanking  came  from  the 
hold  of  an  excursion  steamer,  overhauling  for 
her  winter's  work  down  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 
The  only  jarring  note  was  the  voice  of  the 
skipper  of  a  stone-hooker  moored  on  the  other 
side  of  the  wharf,  which,  with  all  sails  set, 
waited  for  a  tow  out.  He  cried  feverishly 
at  Darrow  on  the  deck  of  the  tug. 


"  Nothin'  doin',"  said  Darrow  at  last,  turn- 
ing his  head  slowly  ;  "  the  cap'n  ain't  aboard 
yet.     We're  waitin'  for  him." 

The  skipper  of  the  stone-hooker  said  what 
he  thought,  but  the  warm,  weed-smelling 
silence  took  the  edge  off  his  words.  Kay,  the 
tug's  engineer,  thrust  his  head  out  of  the  little 
hatch wray  and  grinned  whitely.  "  That  feller," 
he  said,  "  he's  used  to  salt-water  work." 

"  How  d'you  know  ?  " 

"  He's  used  ter  bein'  governed  by  tides. 
Nothin'  makes  a  feller  so  ter'ble  hot  an' 
saucy  as  waitin'  on  tides."  Kay  leaned 
across  the  deck,  slid  two  black  fingers  under 
the  mosquito-netting  cover  of  the  basket 
Darrow  had  rifled,  and  began  to  munch 
juicily.  Peace,  the  heavenly  peace  of  a 
Canadian  September  morning,  enfolded  the 
two  men  for  ten  long  minutes. 
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It  was  again  the  voice  of  the  stone- 
hooker's  skipper  that  broke  it.  "  I  can  see 
your  busy  cap'n  comin',"  he  volunteered. 
"  He  seems  in  a  hustle,  which  he  ain't  likely 
used  to." 

Perfect  calm  reigned  on  the  deck  of  the 
Outpost.  But  the  saucy  salt-water  man 
shattered  it  with  his  next  bellow. ' 

"  Say,  has  he  been  on  his  honeymoon  ? 
He's  a  lady  along  !  " 

Darrow's  head  went  round  as  if  pulled  by 
a  string.  In  a  moment  he  turned  to  Kay 
wifch  astunned  expression.  "  That's  right !  " 
he  breathed.  "It's  Ed.  And  he  has  a 
girl  with  him." 

"  We  ain't  licensed  to  carry  passengers," 
suggested  Kay. 

"  Well,  you  can  tell  him  that — I  ain't 
goin'  to  ! " 

Ed  Secord,  captain  and  owner  of  the 
Outpost,  and  of  nothing  else  in  the  world, 
came  down  the  wharf  at  such  a  swinging  pace 
the  girl  had  to  break  step  to  keep  up  with 
him.  There  wras  a  kind  of  calculated 
recklessness  in  his  movements  that,  to  those 
who  knew  him,  expressed  something  of  his 
nature ;  otherwise  he  was  just  such  a 
bronzed,  smooth-chinned,  level-eyed  young 
fellow  as  you  may  count  by  the  hundred 
from  Kingston  to  Duluth,  in  every  harbour 
of  the  Great  Lakes. 

As  he  swung  to  the  tug's  deck,  the  girl 
landed  beside  him  lightly  as  a  kitten. 
Neither  Darrow  nor  Kay  knew  her.  Grey 
eyes  flecked  with  brown,  brown  hair  under  a 
draggled  little  hat,  brow7n  freckles  on  a  skin 
of  the  colour  and  texture  of  magnolia  petal, 
they  saw  so  much.  A  boy — Art  Bednall,  the 
remaining  fourth  of  the  Outposfs  crew — 
came  panting  along  the  wharf  after  them 
with  a  small  cane  basket.  This  he  handed 
to  her ;  she  took  it  without  a  word,  went 
gravely  forward,  and  stood  staring  out  into 
the  lake. 

u  Oast  off,  Art,"  said  Secord,  and  went  to 
the  wheel-house.  Darrow  slacked  the  cables, 
Art  cast  off,  and  followed  the  smacking 
ropes  to  the  deck.  The  tug  quivered, 
coughed,  and  edged  out  from  the  wharf  like 
a  nervous  duck,  heedless  of  a  last  appealing 
bellow  from  the  stone-hooker.  "  Full  speed 
ahead  when  we  clear  the  light,"  called 
Secord,  leaning  from  the  wheel-house. 
"  Art'll  coal  for  you." 

The  Outpost  chug-chugged  through  the 
pearly  calm.  Gulls  wheeled,  and  a  string  of 
hurrying  wild-fowl  lifted  from  deep  water 
near  the  end  of  the  last  pier.  There  was 
a  squat   wooden    lighthouse   on    the   pier, 


and  on  a  tall  iron  mast  beside  it  Secord 
saw  that  a  pennant  and  a  red-and-black 
flag  had  been  hoisted.  He  looked  again 
to  make  sure.  For  the  sky  was  cloudless 
save  for  a  few  high  feathers  above  the 
haze,  and  on  the  Great  Lakes  and  the 
seaboards  of  all  the  North  Americas  a  red 
flag  with  a  black  centre  warns  mariners  of 
a  severe  storm. 

The  lighthouse  fell  astern.  The  brass  on 
the  wheel-spokes  twinkled  under  his  hand. 
The  Outpost  came  round  and  headed  down 
the  lake.  He  looked  up,  met  Darrow 's 
astonished  gaze,  and  summoned  him  with  a 
jerk  of  the  head. 

"Hello,  Ed!"  Darrow  hesitated.  But 
the  other  said  at  once,  with  the  directness 
which  sometimes  scared  weaker  men  :  "  I 
guess  I  may  as  well  tell  you, all  about  it 
now." 

He  was  silent  a  moment,  twirling  the 
wheel  idly.  Then  he  went  on  :  "  We  ain't 
goim?  home,  Tom.  We're  going  to  Port 
Parry." 

"  There  ain't  no  market  for  peaches  and 
•  things  at  Port  Parry,  Ed,"  suggested  Tom 
Darrow  mildly. 

There    was     another    silence.      At    last , 
Secord  said  quietly  :  "  This  trip's  goin'  to  be 
a  dead  loss,  Tom." 

"  Then  it's  the  first  time  I  ever  knowed 
you  run  a  trip  without  a  profit,  Ed,"  said 
the  astonished  Darrow. 

"  You  can  tell  every  feller  on  the  water- 
fronts," answered  Secord,  his  level  eyes  on 
the  other  ;  "  you  can  tell  'em  all,  then,  that 
I've  run  one  trip  without  makin'  a  cent — and 
for  a  girl,  too."  He  waited  an  instant,  but 
Darrow  took  refuge  in  silence.  He  went 
on  :  "  You  saw  the  girl  ?  " 

"  I  seen  her."  Darrow  spoke  with  infinite 
caution. 

"  She's  up  against  it."  Secord  spoke  curtly, 
in  an  expressionless  voice,  no  longer  looking 
at  the  bewildered  Darrow.  "I  met  her 
down  on  the  wharves  last  night.  She  was 
cryin'  in  a  corner  behind  some  bar'ls.  It 
seemed  she'd  no  money  and  had  lost  her  job. 
She'd  no  friends,  either,  and  the  woman 
she'd  been  boarding  with  turned  nasty. 
She  had  to  quit.  She  owed  a  long  board 
bill,  and  the  woman  kep'  her  box.  She'd 
slipped  past  the  night-watchman  and  wras 
intendin'  to  pass  the  night  behind  them 
bar'ls  .  .  .  We  talked  some,  and  I  took 
her  to  Mrs.  Shannon's.  Mrs.  Shannon,  she's 
a  real  nice  woman.  We  talked  some  more 
there.  It  seems  she'd  wrote  to  Port  Parry 
last  week  about  a  clerkin'  job,  and  she  heard 
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yesterday  that  they'd  like  her  to  come ,. right 
away ;  and  she  hadn't  accent  left  (to  buy  a 
boat  ticket  with,  nor  a  friend  to  borrow 
frorn,  nor  a  thing  left  to  sell  .  .  .  What 
was  you  saying  Tom  ?  " 

"  I  was  sayin',"  repeated  Darrow  sturdily^ 
"that  it  don't  sound  just  right." 
,.  Without  a   trace   of   indignation,  Secord 
asked  "Why?" 

"Well,  see  here,  Ed.  A  girl  like  that, 
young  and  nice  enough,  she  ain't  likely  to 
work  long  in  a  place  without  makin'  friends, 
and  as  to  losin'  her  job  an'  havin'  no  money 
and  no  work— —" 

"Can't  a  girl  be  out  of  work  just  as  well 
as  a  feller  ?  " 

"Sure  she  can.  But  not  here.  Not  in 
the  summer.  Why  " — he  jerked  his  thumb 
towards  the  receding  shore—"  why,  the  hotel 
at  The  Pines  is  likely  to  close  down  for 
want  of  waitresses,  and  there's  little  bits  of 
girls  gettin'  their. board  and  a  dollar  or  two 
a  week  for  wheelin'  babies  about !  I  wouldn't 
like  to  believe  all  that,  Ed." 

"  I  chose  to  believe  it." 

"What's  that?" 

•"  I  chose  to  believe  it."  Secord's  calm, 
hard  eyes  met  Darrow's  steadily.  "  I  said 
to  the  girl :  *  How  long'll  they  keep  your  job 
open  for  you  ?  '  She  ses  :  '  Till  to-morrow  '— 
which  as  to-day,  Tommy.  'Then  I'll  see 
you  get  there,'  I  ses,  '  for  I'll  take  you  on 
my  tug  and  race  you  down  there  before  the 
offices  shut  at  six  o'clock.  Mrs.  Shannon,'  I 
ses,  '  will  tell  you  I'm  straight ;  and  if  you 
come,  I  and  my  crew '11  treat  you  like  a 
lady.'     And  that  goes,  Tom  !  " 

"  Sure,  it  goes,  Ed.  I — wouldn't  go  to  be 
saucy  to  any  girl,  lady  or  not.  You  know 
me,  Ed." 

Secord  nodded,  a  gleam  of  fun  or  affection 
softening  his  eyes.  Darrow  went  on  heavily, 
wonderingly  :  "  And— you're — losin'  all  the 
profit  on  a  trip  because  o' — that  ?  " 

Instantly  Secord  had  hardened  again. 
He  answered  softly  :  "  That's  so.  You're  at 
liberty  to  tell  anyone  how  and  why  Ed 
Secord  ran  the  Outpost  at  a-  dead  loss  one 
day.  But-^the  feller  that  tells  ain't  friend 
to  me,  Tom.     Get  that  ?  " 

Apparently  Darrow  did  get  it.  He  drifted 
towards  the  stern,  where  presently  Kay 
joined  him. 

"  Say,  is  he  crazy  ?  "demanded  Kay  in  a 
whisper,  wiping  his  face  with  the  same  piece 
of  waste  thai)  he  used  on  the  engines. 

"I  guess  so." 

"Is  it  a  secret?"  rasped  the  engineer, 
winking  towards  the  bows. 


"No,  it's  no  secret.  He  told  me  all 
about  it,"  answered  Darrow  thoughtfully, 
"  and  he  said  I  could  tell  anyone;" 

"  Then  why  don't  you  tell  me  ?"  demanded 
Kay  with  irritation. 

"Because  I  guess  he'd  bash  the  head  off 
of  me  if  I  did,"  replied  the  truthful  Darrow. 
He  picked  up  the  basket  of  peaches  from 
which  he  had  helped  himself,  went  forward, 
and  offered  it  to  the  girl.  "  Have  some  fruit, 
miss  ?  "  he  said  heartily. 

"No;  thank  you." 

Darrow  gave  her  a  keen  glance  and 
wondered  if  in  his  doubt  of  her  story  he  had 
done  her  an  injustice.  There  were  faint 
hollows  in  her  cheeks,  faint  shadows  under 
her  eyes,  and  behind  those  eyes — her 
only  beauty— her  spirit  stood  armed,  alert, 
desperately  distrustful,  and  afraid.  The 
man  could  feel  it  in  his  very  flesh.  As  she 
stood  there  she  was  terrified.  Puzzled,  he 
softened  yet  more. 

"  Aw,  go  on,  now  ! "  he  urged,  with  heavy 
•  good-nature.     "  You  may  as  well.     There's 
plenty  aboard,  and  we  ain't  likely  to  market 
it  now." 

"Why?" 

"  Goin'  to  the  wrong  place  for  it,"7 
confided  Darrow,  glad  to  have  found  an  easy 
subject  of  conversation.  But  his  pleasure 
died  as  he  met  her  sombre  regard  under  the 
shadow  of  the  limp  hat  and  its  faded  daisies. 
Her  breath  came  sharply  once  or  twice,  and 
her  small  white  teeth  caught  her  lip  as  if 
she  were  in  bodily  pain.  She  said,  glooming 
upon  him — 

"  How  much  is  it  worth  ?  " 

"  What— the  fruit  ?  " 

"  Yes.  What's  it  worth  ?  What  profit 
would  he  have  made  on  it  ?  " 

"What  ?  Why  ?  Oh,  twenty,  or  thirty 
dollars,  maybe,"  stumbled  Darrow.  And  she 
winced— shrank  together  and  turned  from 
him  as  if  he  had  hurt  her.  ,  "It's  a  lot  of 
money,"  he  heard  her  whisper,  "a  lot  oi 
money  !  How  will  I  ever  pay  it  back  ?  " 
She  seemed  to  have  forgotten ,  Darrow  ;  and  ' 
presently  he  left  her  and  went  to  the  stern* 
there  to  smoke  strong  plug  and  spit  into  the 
boiling  wake,  and  wonder.  ,-,  ,  Vr  •  ■        -a 

The  Outpost  chugged  steadily  on  her  way*,; 
About  noon  they  lost  the  last  blue  shadow^ 
of  the  land  astern,  and  high  feathersj;M^ 
cirrus  dimmed  the  sun.  There  was  #n;:r 
infinite  stillness  on  the  world.  They  passed'; 
a  couple  of  big  freighters,  gunwale-deep  in  > 
grain,  a  fishing  tug,  and  a  sea-going  yacht, 
all  but  becalmed.  Darrow  thought  that: 
someone  waved  a  tablecloth  at  them  from 
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the  latter,  and  that  a  voice  bellowed  at  them 
through  a  megaphone. 

"  Another  feller  wantin'  a  tow,"  he  said 
mildly  to  Ed,  who  was  still  at  the  wheel. 

"  They  know  there's  bad  weather  comin\" 

"  Well,  I  dunno,  Ed.  It  looks  fine  enough 
to  me." 

"  Smell  it,  Tommy  !  " 

DarrowT  sniffed.  At  the  third  sniff  some 
current  of  air  brought  him  a  smell  sharp  as 
a  knife — the  smell  of  great  depths  of  fresh 
water,  dead  water  that  knows  no  tide, ' 
northern  water  that  the  hottest  sun  cannot 
warm  a  fathom  down.  Now  the  deeps  were 
stirred,  and  the  icy  ground -water  was  coming 
to  the  surface.  He  said  uneasily  :  "  It  smells 
kind  of  weedy,  but " 

"  Look  at  the  sky,  Tommy." 

Darrow  looked,  and  swore  in  pure 
amazement.  He  knew  the  Lakes  and  their 
deadly  suddenness,  which  makes  any  tem- 
perate sea  leisurely  by  comparison.  Even 
he  had  never  seen  a  sky  cloud  so  quickly : 
grey  blots  had  risen  from  the  haze  and 
spread  over  half  the  heavens  while  he  talked 
with  Secord.  The  yacht  had  vanished.  A 
black  feather  of  smoke  against  the  narrowing 
band  of  clear  sky  astern  showed  the  last  of 
the  freighters.  And,  even  as  they  looked, 
the  fishing  tug  came  about  and  fled  into  the 
haze  that  had  swallowed  the  yacht.  The 
gleam  was  in  Secord's  eyes  again  as  he  said  : 
"  Those  fellers  're  gettin'  cold  feet." 

"  Well,  I  dunno.  Wouldn't  it  be  wise 
to  put  into  Sandy  Point  ?  We're  no  more'n 
live  miles  out." 

Secord's  mouth  shut  like  a  trap.  "  We're 
goin'  to  Port  Parry,"  he  said  through  his 
teeth,  "  if  we  bust  the  tug  ! " 

"  There's  a  lady  aboard,"  suggested  Darrow 
in  a  low  voice.  And  Secord  swung  upon 
him  in  a  heat  of  passion  as  sadden  as  it  was 
inexplicable. 

"  Can't  you  see  that's  why  ?  "  he  breathed. 
"  Here,  take  the  wheel  a  minute.  Keep  her 
headin'  right  straight  into  it." 

There's  no  sea-room  on  the  Lakes  to  run 
before  a  storm.  You  face  it  out ;  ride  it 
out  if  you've  good  anchorage ;  go  through 
it  if  you've  good  engines  ;  seek  the  nearest 
harbour  if  you've  a  wise  head.  The  Outpost 
was  apparently  to  go  through  it.  Whistling 
noiselessly,  Darrow  took  the  wheel.  He 
watched  Secord  go  forward  and  speak  to  the 
girl,  for  the  first  time  that  day.  He 
listened  shamelessly  till  his  ears  sang,  but 
could  not  hear  what  they  said.  The  girl 
rose  from  her  place  in  the  bows  and  followed 
Secord  back  to  the  wheel-house. 


"  Miss  Leslie  isn't  nervous  of  the  storm," 
said  Secord  to  Darrow,  "  if  she  can  stay  on 
deck.  She'd  rather  stay  up  than  go  down 
in  the  cabin."  This  was  a  place  like  a  rabbit- 
hutch  under  the  deck  forward,  and  Darrow 
did  not  wonder  at  the  girl's  preference. 
"  She  can  shelter  in  the  wheel-house.  I'll 
rig  a  rope  she  can  hang  on  to." 

He  rigged  a  line  deftly,  then  took  his 
spare  tarpaulir.  coat  from  the  peg  and  held 
it  to  her.     "Put  this  on,"  he  said  briefly. 

Anne  Leslie's  eyes  had  never  left  his  face 
— strange,  frightened  eyes.  The  dread  which 
held  and  almost  mastered  her  seemed 
centred  in  Secord.  With  some  blind  im- 
pulse she  shrank  from  the  coat.  "  I'd  rather 
not,"  she  said  timidly  ;  "  I  might  get  it  spoilt. 
I  won't  get  wet." 

"  Put  it  on." 

She  hesitated  a  moment,  flushed  vividly, 
and  slipped  her  arms  into  the  coat  as  he  held 
it.  And  as  she  did  so,  Secord  laughed  aloud. 
Darrow  jumped — the  laugh  had  so  savage 
a  sound.  He  stared  at  Secord  as  if  he  had 
•seen  his  friend  strike  the  girl  with  his  bare 
fist.  "What's  come  to  Ed  ? "  he  asked 
himself  helplessly.  "  What's  come  to  him  ? 
As  if  runnin'  the  tug  on  a  dead  loss  from 
Dunvegan  to  Port  Parry  ain't  enough  for 
one  day,  he  goes  an'  sauces  a  lady  !  " 

"  Look  ahead  of  you,  Tom  !  " 

Secord's  voice  barked  at  him,  but  it  had 
suddenly  grown  faint,  far-off.  A  dimness, 
an  insecurity  had  fallen  upon  the  day.  The 
Outpost  moved  in  a  borderland,  a  glimmering 
twilight  between  the  steel-blue  horizon 
astern  and  the  darkening  haze  ahead.  It 
was  a  still  twilight.  Yet,  glancing  an  instant 
at  his  captain,  Darrow  saw  his  lips  move, 
and  could  not  hear  what  he  said.  He  was 
aware  then  that  the  darkness  into  which 
they  were  heading  moved  tremendously  to 
meet  them,  and  that  it  had  a  voice — a  high, 
sustained  crying  like  the  escape  of  steam. 
He  felt  no  wind,  but  the  little  Outpost 
heaved  on  a  long  glassy  roller  that  surged  to 
meet  her.     Twice  she  lifted,  thrice,  then — 

"  Look  out,  Tommy  !  "  roared  Secord,  and 
took  the  other  side  of  the  wheel.  For  from 
the  darkness  a  white  line  rushed  to  meet 
them.  It  seemed  to  be  the  visible  presence 
of  that  high,  sustained  scream.  They  felt 
for  one  briefest  moment  an  agonising  airless- 
ness,  a  constriction  as  if  the  atmosphere  had 
turned  solid  before  the  advancing  pressure. 
Darrow  instinctively  shut  his  eyes. 

Wind  and  water  struck  the  Outpost 
together.  She  staggered  as  if  hit  by  a  huge 
shovel ;  for  a  minute  she  hung  motionless. 
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•At  last  .  .  .  they  broke  free  of  the  smother." 


Then  the  hissing  torment  of  water  took 
her  and  flung  her  aloft.  There  were  no 
waves  recognisable  as  such.  The  lake 
poured  on  them  like  a  cataract  drawn  on 
the  skirts  of  the  squall.  Scud  and  spray 
drove  by  them  in  a  level  stream.  Foam 
flashed  snowily  in  the  shrieking  twilight. 
Where  it  dashed  in  their  faces  it  stung  them 
with  the  cold — the  inexorable  cold  that  is 


always    waiting     behind    the     brief     fierce 
summers  of  the  North. 

Darrow  gasped,  hanging  on  to  the 
writhing,  bucking  spokes  under  his  hands  for 
dear  life.  He  wondered  if  the  wheel-house 
would  go.  He  wondered  how  Kay  and  Art 
were  faring,  battened  down  in  the  tiny 
engine-room.  There  were  no  waves,  but 
there  were  pits  and  hollows  in  the  smother, 
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The  Outpost  dived  nose  first  into  an  abyss, 
and  he  saw  all  the  fruit-baskets  break  loose, 
slide  forward  in  a  mass,  crumple  against  the 
combings,  and  melt  into  nothingness.  The 
tug  lifted  herself  out  of  the  abyss,  and  a 
flood  of  peaches  and  plums  poured  aft  over 
the  sluiced  deck  and  vanished  in  foam.  "  A 
dead  loss,"  said  Darrow  sadly  to  himself.  "  I 
dunno  what's  come  to  Ed.  He  useter  to 
have  a  good  head." 

Ed  Secord,  braced  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  him,  turned  and  shouted  in  his  ear. 
Darrow  heard  the  words  "  Logs.  ..  .  adrift 
.  .  .  Tete  de  Boule.  .  ."  He  blinked  into  f 
the  streaming  spray  and  thought  he  saw 
something  dark  whirl  past  them.  He 
'stiffened  grimly  at  the  wheel.  If  a  raft  of 
logs  from  the  Upper  Archambanlt  had  broken 
loose  at  Tete  de  Boule,  they  might  be  all  over 
the  lake  by  now  ;  and  if  the  Outpost  met  one 
of  them,  she'd  get  no  good  .  from  such  a 
meeting.  He  shrugged  the  shoulders  of  his 
spirit,  and  stared  a  moment  at  Ed's  profile, 
clear  against  the  gloom.  He  felt  suddenly 
isolated  ;  this  man,  whom  he  knew  like  a 
brother,  was,  after  all,  a  stranger  to  him, 
governed  by  emotions  of  which  he  knew 
nothing.  He  couldn't  express  this  even  to 
himself. 

"  Crazy  as  a  coon,"  he  muttered  resentfully. 

There  was  a  slight  lull  in  the  storm. 
Secord  took  advantage  of  it.  He,  leaned 
over  and  yelled  in  Darrow's  ear: /"Too 
heavy  to  last  long.  If  we  cleaj-  Wolf  Island, 
we'll  be  all  right,  I  guess." 

"  What's  a  little  tiling  like  Wolf  Island  ?" 
Darrow  yelled  back  bitterly.  "  We'll  run 
right  into  it  in  this,  and  never  know  it.  If 
We  do " 

He  broke  off,  genuinely  shocked,  for 
Secord  was  laughing  at  him  like  a  boy.  .  The 
squall  came  down  on  them  again  with  a 
deafening  fury,  but  through  that  dreadful 
high  -pitched  note  Darrow  caught  broken 
words  :  "  If  we  do.  .  .  tug.  .  .  dead  loss 
too.  .  .insurance.  .  .  ain't  paid  up  !  " 

"  You  forgit  to  pay  the  insurance  ? " 
howled  Darrow.  He  could  not  be  sure  if 
that  reckless,  laughing  stranger  who  was  yet 
Ed  Secord  heard  him,  nor  was  he  sure  of 
the  answer.  "...  Tired  of  it.  .  .  just 
quit.  .  ."  V  '■;'.;';■ 

Darrow's  little  world,  was  falling.  He 
scowled  curiously  at  his  skipper.  "  Crazy  as 
a  lobster,"  he  mourned, "  and  we  never  knew  ! 
What's  got  him  ?  "  He  glanced  back  at  the 
girl,  whom  he  had  almost  forgotten. 

Wedged  a  yard  from  his  shoulder  in  the 
corner  of  the  wheel-house,  swinging  easily  in 


the  bight  of  the  life-line,  Anne  Leslie  was 
looking  beyond  him  at  the  racing  lake.  Life 
had  come  to  her  pale  face  suddenly.  Her 
hat  was  gone,  the  warm  brown  hair  looped 
wet  against  her'  cheeks,  which  were  rosed 
with  colour.  ,'  Her  eyes  shone.  He  could 
see  her  delicate  little  nostrils  move,  as  she 
breathed  the  wild  wet  air  with  pleasure. 
Again  Darrow  softened  to  admiration. 
"  Grit  !  "  he  said  to  himself.  "  Grit  clear 
through  !  -She  ain't  scared  a  mite.  She  was 
scared  stiff  before,  and  now  she's  all  right. 
Well,  there's  more  crazy  people  in  the  world 
:  than  I  ever  knew.V 

Secord  seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  girl 
was  there,  yet  every  fibre  of  his  hard  body, 
his  harder  nlind,  was  fiercely  aware  of  her. 

The  wind  had  lessened  a  little.  The 
rushing  torrent  of  the  lake  began  to  heap 
itself  into  waves— those  terrible,  short,  high 
lake-waves  that  rack  a  deep-water  man's 
heart  out  and  a  ship  to  pieces.  A  pale 
glimmer  showed  through  the  drive  ahead 
where  the  height  of  Wolf  Island  split  the 
storm.  Through  the  scud  they  saw  it  now, 
a  dark  pile  on  the  near  sky-line,  vanishing 
and  reappearing,  taking  fresh  shape  each 
moment.  Darrow  knew  it  well ;  sometimes 
he  had  picnicked  there  with  the  Knights  of 
Py tb ias.  It  was  a  crag  of  gran i te  a  m i le  1  on g, 
tufted  with,  scrub  pitch-pine,  rimmed  with  a 
sand  beacb,and  havingon  one  end  a  lighthouse. 
It  didn't  look  like  a  picnic  ground  now. 
The  spray  was  lashing  among  the  pines,  and 
the  pleasant  beaches  were  a  raffle  of  foam. 

"  All  right  if  we  clear  it,"  yelled  Secord, 
his  hard,  steady  eyes  on  the  weather.  "  Kay's 
givin'  her  all  she'll  stand.  .  ." 

He  broke  off.  His  face  grew  suddenly 
white  and  line-drawn  under  the  tan. 
Darrow  followed  his  eyes  and  saw  it  all,  bit 
by  bit,  as  if  it  were  happening  very  slowly. 

The  Outpost's  streaming  bows  wrere  lifting 
to  a  wave,  and  from  the  green,  curded 
heart  of  the  wave  a  single  tamarack  log  was 
poised  at  her  like  a  spear.  With  that  strange 
sensation  of  infinite  time  and  leisure  they 
saw  it  emerge  level  with  the  tug's  load-line  ; 
they  saw  the  shredded  bark  trailing  from  it 
in  reddish  ribbons,  a  rope  of  green  weed 
across  the  butt.  Then  it  struck,  just  as  a 
giant  lance  might  strike,  hurled  from  a  giant 
hand. 

The  tug  lurched,  struggled  humanly,  and 
fell  off  before  the  wind.  The  horror  was 
that  they  couldn't  hear  that  'mighty  blow. 
They  could  only  feel  the  little  fiaipost 
shudder  and  stumble  as  the/ log  scraped  her 
keel    A  sort  of  spell  held  them  motionless 
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a  moment,  gripping  the  spokes.  Through 
the  unresponsive  wood  they  could  feel  that 
the  Outpost  was  hard  hit. 

"Can  you  hold  her?"  yelled  Secord. 
Darrow  nodded.  Secord  leaped  to  the  side 
and  looked  over. 

He  was  back  in  an  instant.  "  A  hole  you 
could  crawl  through,"  he  reported.  Darrow 
felt  very  cold.  He  tried  to  say,  "  What  are 
you  goin'  to  do,  Ed  ?  "  but  the  wind  took 
his  words.  Secord  seemed  to  guess,  though. 
He  answered  "  Beach  her  ! "  and  put  his 
weight  on  the  wheel.  Spoke  by  spoke,  the 
tug  came  round,  but  she  was  sluggish  under 
their  hands  as  a  dying  thing.  For  a  moment 
she  reeled  perilously  in  the  trough.  At  the 
shock  of  the  collision  Kay  had  slowed  the 
engines.  Now  Secord  rang  desperately  for 
"  Full  speed  ahead."  Kay  answered  valiantly. 
She  crept  forward,  gathered  way.  The  waves 
were  on  her  quarter,  threatening  each  moment 
to  make  a  clean  breach  ;  she  escaped  them 
by  some  miracle.  She  moved  like  a  drunkard, 
but  she  moved,  washed  and  staggering,  down 
on  Wolf  Island. 

A  coal-hammer  crashed  through  the 
fastenings  of  the  hatch,  and  the  boy  Art 
crawled  out  and  went  to  Secord.  He  was 
parboiled,  but  serene.  Darrow  caught  a 
word  or  two.  "...  So  much  water  already 
.  .  .  little  more  don't  matter  .  .  .  He'll  stand 
by  .  .  .  engines  .  .  .  last  minute  .  .  .  valves 
..."  Secord  nodded  and  yelled  "All  right  !  " 
He  caught  Darrow's  eyes  and  jerked  his  head 
at  Art.  Darrow  understood— he  wras  to  look 
after  Art.  He  drew  a  long  breath  and 
braced  himself  for  what  was  coming. 

Kay  was  driving  the  water-logged  tug  for 
all  she  was  worth.  If  he  lifted  the  engines 
from  their  bed,  it  didn't  greatly  matter  so 
long  as  Secord  managed  to  beach  her  before 
she  sank.  He  was  trying  to  beach  her  from 
deep  water,  so  that  she  wouldn't  go  to  pieces 
in  the  shallows  before  they  could  scramble 
ashore.  The  breakers  ringed  Wolf  Island 
in  one  incessant  thunder  of  foam.  The 
granite  height  and  the  wrenched  pines 
seemed  already  to  tower  above  them. 

Secord  leaned  from  the  wheel ;  for  the 
first  time  since  the  storm  broke  he  spoke  to 
the  girl  behind  them,  so  still  in  the  corner  of 
the  little  wheel-house.  "Don't  be  scared," 
he  said  almost  roughly ;  "  I'll  get  you  through, 
if  you'll  trust  me/' 

His  confident  eyes  were  an  immortal 
challenge  to  all  the  powers  of  the  air.  Some- 
thing in  the  girl's  eyes  met  the  challenge, 
rose  to  it;  her  spirit  broke  free  from  whatever 
had   shadowed   it  when   she  first  came  on 


board.     "I'll   trust   you,"   she   flung   back 
clearly,  then  she  laughed. 

At  that  fresh  young  laugh  Darrow  would 
have  looked  round,  but  he  could nyt  take, 
his  eyes  from  the  mill-race  of  the  surf.     '    : 

The  Outpost  was  fairly  wallowing.  Darrow 
began  crying  to  her  as  he  might  have  to  a 
failing  horse.  "  Come  on,  now  !  "  he  besought 
her.  "  Have  another  try  ! . . .  Come  on,  now  ! 
Get  on  !    What  you  stoppin'  for  ?  " 

The  Outpost  was  stopping  because  the 
engine-room  was  all  awash  and  her  fires  were 
going  out.  A  half-clothed  figure  shot  from 
the  hatch  in  a  cloud  of  steam.  Kay  could 
do  no  more.  Secord  and  Darrow  watched 
with  hard-held  breath  as  she  surged  forwards, 
slower,  slower,  slower.  They  watched  that 
bright  yellow  line  just  ahead,  where  the 
beach  dropped  to  deep  water.  Kay  couldn't 
do  any  more.  The  Outpost  couldn't  do  any 
more.     Was  it  enough  ? 

She  lifted  heavily,  sullenly,  on  a  piled 
and  running  slather  of  surf.  They  felt  her 
ground  as  she  sank  behind  it.  The  yellow 
line  was  under  her  forefoot — was  under  her 
amidships — was  astern.  She  lifted  again, 
ever  so  slowly,  high  as  heaven,  took  'the 
sand,  slewed  round,  floated  again  a  minute, 
grounded  the  third  time  with  a  jar  that 
tore  the  wheel  from  their  hands  ;  but  still 
they  heard  nothing. 

"  Noiv  /"  yelled  Secord. 

He  was  in  the  bows,  Anne  Leslie  in  his 
arms.  Darrow  had  an  incredulous  impression 
that  she  was  laughing  again.  He  and  Kay, 
the  boy  between  them,  followed.  They  leapt 
together. 

They  were  blinded  and  buffeted  with 
foam  and  sand.  The  beach  was  fluid  under 
their  feet.  They  fought  on  with  cracking 
muscles.  The  undertow  sucked  at  them,  the  ; 
rolling  stones  tripped  them.  Somehow  they 
kept  together,  caught  hands,  struggled  on, 
Anne  and  the  boy  in  the  middle.  The  foani 
was  shallower  ;  from  waist  it  sank  to  knee, 
from  knee  to  midshin.  Darrow  felt  that  his 
heart  must  break  in  another  minute.  But 
they  gained  inch  by  inch.  At  last,  with  a 
quick  rush,  they  broke  free  of  the  smother 
and  pitched  down  anyhow  on  the  six-foot  ' 
strip  of  dry  land  remaining  at  the  foot  of 
the  rocks. 

After  a  few   gasping,   reeling    moments 
Darrow  lifted  his  head.  "  We  done  it,  Ed  !  "  ' 
he  whispered.  .   ' 

Secord  did  not  look  at  him.  He  pointed, 
and  Darrow  saw  the  Outpost's  funnel  go 
over,  and  the  roof  of  the  wheel-house  slatting 
like   the   lid   of  a   box.     He   looked   away 
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quickly.  "  Hard  luck,"  be  tried  to  say,  and 
his  hand  tried  to  find  Ed's.  But  Ed  Record 
had  got  up  and  gone  to  Anne  Leslie. 

Drenched  and  shaken,  she  was  crouched  a 
little  apart  from  the  men,  her  hands  over 
her  face.  Secord  watched  her  a  long  time 
before  he  spoke.  Then  he  said,  in  the 
.  rough,  abrupt  way  he  had  spoken  to  her  in 
DarrowT's  hearing  :  "  Don't  be  scared.  As 
soon  as  you're  rested  a  bit,  we'll  go  to  the 
lighthouse.  The  storm'll  be  over  in  an  hour, 
and  they  can  signal  to  Port  Parry  for  help. 
They  got  a  code " 

She  lifted  her  head  slowly  and  stared  at 
him.  All  the  fire,  all  the  flush,  all  the  wild 
laughter  was  gone  out  of  her.  Again  she 
was  afraid — a  pale,  frightened,  shivering 
girl  witli  a  shamed  face.  Suddenly  Secord 
went  on  his  knees  beside  her  ;  he  put  out  a 
trembling  hand  and  touched  the  coat  she 
was  still  wrapped  in  ;  his  voice  broke  as  he 
said  unsteadily  :  "  You're  cold — you're  wet 
— and  I  can  do  nothin' !  " 

"  It  ain't  that,"  she  said  miserably,  "it 
ain't  that."  Laying  her  head  on  her  knees, 
she  began  to  cry  with  loud,  childlike  sobs. 

"Where's  the  tug?"  she  sobbed  in  a 
minute.     "  Where's  your  tug  ?  " 

"  Breakin'  up  with  every  wave." 

"  And  it's  all  you  got  ?  " 

"  It's— all  I  got." 

"  Oh  ! "  she  cried,  and  twisted  as  if  she 
were  hurt.  She  swept  the  wet  hair  from 
her  streaming  eyes,  slipped  forward,  and' 
knelt  in  the  slush  to  face  him,  her  hands 
clasped  on  her  breast. 

"  You've  lost  it  all  for  me  ! "  she  said 
passionately.  "First  the  fruit  you  was  to 
get  thirty  dollars  for — now  the  tug.  W^hy 
did  you — oh,  why  did  you  ?  I'll  never  be 
able  to  pay  you  back — never,  never  !  " 

Still  as  stones,  they  faced  each  other, 
kneeling  on  the  edge  of  the  surf.  Even  his 
lips  scarcely  moved  as  he  said  :  "  Have  I 
asked  you  to  ?  " 

She  was  crying  wildly  again.  "  No,  no  ! 
I  guess  that's  why.  You  done  for  me  what 
I  didn't  believe  any  man'd  do  for  a  girl 
— a  girl  he  hardly  knew  !  You  gave  me 
everything  an'  you  asked  for  nothin'  !  " 

"I'm — askin'  for. nothin'  now." 

"  I  know  it."  She  flung  out  her  arms  as 
if  she  were  stifling.  "  And  that's  why  I'm 
goin'  to  give  you  all  I  got.  The  truth  ! 
I'm  goin'  "to  give  you  the  truth  !  " 

She  hid  her  face  again,  cowering  down 
before  him,  careless  of  whoever  might  see. 
"  When  you  found  me,"  she  said,  "  cryin' 
behind  them  barrels,  I  was  there  for  you  to 


find  me.  I  was  out  of  work.  Vd  no  money. 
That  was  truth  !  I  thought  maybe,  if  I 
turned  a  hard-luck  story  on  you  about  a  job 
at  Port  Parry,  you'd  give  me  the  price  of  a 
ticket  across." 

"I — guessed  so,  Annie." 

"  Then,  if  you  didn't  believe  me  —if  you 
knew  me  for  the  liar  and  the  cheat  I  was — 
why  did  you  offer  to  take  me  across  ?  Oh, 
why  did  you  ?  " 

Her  tears  dropped  on  the  sand.  Staring 
at  her  bent  liead,  Secord  slowly  clenched  his 
hands.     He  was  trembling  as  he  knelt. 

"  You  shall  have  all  the  truth,  then 
you'll  know — what  sort  of  a  girl  it  is  that's 
cost  you  so  dear.  There's  no  job  waitin' 
for  me  at  Port  Parry." 

"  I  guessed  not,  honey." 

She  gazed  at  him  as  if  she  doubted  her 
senses.  "  Oh,  why  did  you  do  it  ?  "  she 
moaned.  "  When  you  took  me  to  Mrs. 
Shannon  and  arranged  it  all,  I'd  no  way  of 
gettin'  out  of  it." 

"I  didn't  intend  for  you  to  get  out  of 
it,  Annie." 

"  Don't  you  understand  ?  "  She  leaned 
forward,  laid  her  hands  on  his  shoulders, 
and  searched  his  rigid  face.  "  There  was 
no  job  waitin'  for  me  anywhere !  I — couldn't 
get  a  job.  And  I'll  tell  you  why.  My  last 
job  I  worked  in  a  store.  It's — hard  for  a 
girl  to  live  on  six  dollars  a  week.  I — wanted 
things.  I  stole  some  money.  Now  you 
know  !  " 

She  had  ceased  crying.  She  was  huddled 
on  the  sand  in  front  of  him,  very  still. 

He  leaned  above  her,  almost  threatening. 
"  Annie,"  he  whispered  in  her  ear,  "  is  that 
all  ?  I  was  hopin'  you'd  tell,  Annie.  I 
was — hopin'  you'd  tell  me  the  truth.  Is  that 
all  the  truth  ?  " 

"  That's  all.     Ain't  it  enough  ?  " 

"  It's  enough  for  me.  You  pcre  little 
kid  ! " 

Trembling,  she  stared  up  at  him. 

"  A  while  back  you  asked  me  why  I  done 
all  I  did.     Shall  I  tell  you,  Annie  ?  " 

Her  eyes  implored  him. 

"It  was  because  I  loved  you  the  first 
moment  I  set  eyes  on  you,  Annie." 

Without  a  word  she  crept  nearer,  still 
staring  at  him.  Then,  with  a  small  cry, 
she  huddled  into  his  open  arms,  what  time 
the  hull  of  the  Ontport  pounded  on  the 
shoal  and  a  rim  of  blue  showed  above  Port 
Parry. 

"I  guess,"  said  Darrow  to  Kay,  with 
infinite  caution,  "  that  Ed  ain't  rnn  this  trip 
at  a  dead  loss,  neither." 


THE  PRETTIEST 
AND   DEAREST 

By  R.  RAMSAY 

Illustrated   by   C.   H.    Leigh 


JIMMY  POLLOCK, back  from  the  East, 
was  dining  out  in  London. 

The  splendid  reality  of  that  fulfilled 
dream  of  his  rather  dazzled  him.  He  sat 
for  a  bit  staring  in  front  of  him  in  a  kind 
of  good-humoured  wonder  that  took  it  all 
in  and  marvelled. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  with 
yourself  next  ? "  they  were  asking  him. 
He  roused  himself  to  parry  the  same  old 
chaff. 

"  Buy  clothes,"  he  said,  "  and  go  down  to 
Lundyhill,  and  lie  flat  on  the  grass,  and  do 
nothing  for  ever  and  ever  but  eat  and  sleep." 

Somebody  remarked  that  Jimmy  had  left 
out  something.  Wasn't  he  going  to  marry 
a  widow  first  ? 

"  Good  Heavens,  no  !  "  said  Jimmy. 

And  who  was  he  to  fly  in  the  face  of 
custom  ?  He  couldn't  possibly  marry 
anyone  but  a  widow.     It  wasn't  done. 

They  began  discussing  the  other  chaps 
who  had,  like  sheep,  followed  in  the  fashion, 
and  Jimmy  was  seized  upon  by«  a  quaint 
little  person  he  didn't  know,  sitting  on  his 
left.  She  wore  her  hair  in  a  wild  mop  of 
curls,  with  a  fantastic  gold  ribbon  girt  round 
her  head,  and  her  eyes  were  round  with 
excitement.  She  accosted  him  in  a  breath- 
less hurry  that  indicated  tremendous  things 
bottled  up  inside  her. 

"Oh,  Captain  Pollock,  did  you  say 
Lundyhill  ? " 

"  Yes.  I've  got  an  old  house  down  there," 
said  Jimmy. 

"  What  a  Providence  !  "  said  she. 

Probably  his  face  wasn't  wooden  enough 
to  conceal  his  astonishment.  She  began  to 
laugh  in  the  midst  of  her  eagerness. 

"You  don't  know  who  I  am,"  she  said. 
"I  married  your  greatest  friend,  Billy 
Chapman.  We  wanted  you  for  our  best 
man  ;  but  we  couldn't  get  at  you,  and  poor 
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Billy  was  broken-hearted.  He  says  you  are 
the  best  and  straightest  and  kindest — oh, 
Captain  Pollock " 

Out  of  breath  at  last,  she  struggled  a 
minute  with  her  own  excitement.  Then 
she  leaned  closer  to  him.  It  is  extraordi- 
narily easy  to  talk  secrets  at  a  dinner-party 
if  only  you  are  too  much  in  earnest  to  drop 
your  voice  and  look  guiltily  about  you. 

"  When  you  go  down  to  Lundyhill,"  she 
said,  "  I  want  you — oh,  Captain  Pollock,  I 
know  you'll  help  me  ! — I  want  you  to  save 
the  dearest  and  prettiest  girl  in  the  world  ! " 

He  could  only  look  his  amazement. 

"  But  what's  the  matter  ?  "  he  said,  with 
a  vague  idea  that  she  mistook  him  for  some 
famous  surgeon. 

"  I  don't  know,"  she  said  darkly.  "  You 
must  find  that  out.  Oh,  wait — wait  till  I 
tell  you  all  about  her  !  " 

And  as  fast  as  she  could,  in  a  rush  of 
explanation,  she  did  tell  him.  From  what 
Jimmy  could  make  out,  the  prettiest  and 
dearest  girl  in  the  world  was  kept  a  kind  of 
prisoner  at  Lundyhill,  having  been  left  by 
her  father,  at  twelve  years  old,  in  the  hands 
of  the  doctor  who  had  been  very  attentive 
to  him  in  his  last  illness.  He  had  wanted 
his  little  girl  to  have  a  happy  home  life,  and 
she  had  no  near  relations,  so  she  was  to  be 
brought  up  in  the  doctor's  family,  and  he 
was  to  have  the  whole  use  of  her  income 
till  she  was  twenty-one,  to  spend  as  he 
thought  fit  in  keeping  up  a  suitable  estab- 
lishment and  all  that.  Apparently  the 
father's  wish  had  been  carried  out,  and 
Kitty  went  to  an  expensive  school  with  the 
doctor's  two  daughters,  and  was  so  far 
happy.  Then  she  left  school,  and  a  barrier 
was  set  up  between  her  and  her  adoring 
schoolfellows.  She  was  never  allowed  to 
visit  them — the  excuse  was  always  that  she 
wasn't  well.     (She  delicate  !)     Finally,  when 
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Mrs.  Chapman  wrote  claiming  Kitty's  old 
promise  to  be  her  bridesmaid,  she  received 
a  forbidding  letter  from  Dr.  Shaw,  saying 
Kitty's  health  was  not  equal  to  the  strain. 
He  wouldn't  even  let  her  -  come  to  the 
wedding.  "  Pig  !  "  said  the  bride.  "  I  knew 
how  I'd  offended  them.  Of  course,  these 
wretches  read  all  her  letters,  and  I'd  said 
something  in  mine  about  finding  her  an 
equally  perfect  husband.  Of  course  they 
were  terrified.  If  poor  Kitten  married, 
they'd  lose  her  money:,.  So  I  wrote  a 
furious  letter  back,  and  they  made'  her  send 
me  a  stiff  little  note,  a  kind  of  '  this  corre- 
spondence is  now  dosed  '  notice,  accusing 
me  of  insulting  her  dear  foster-parents,  or 
some  rubbish  of  the  kind.  AndT'm  cut  off 
from  her  completely  !  And  that  poo? "  girl 
will  be  twrenty-one  in  a  week  or  two,  Captain 
Pollock,  and  they'll  get  her  to  make  her  will  in 
their  favour,  and  murder  her,  or  something." 

She*  was  in  dead  earnest.  Jimmy  saw 
that,  and  kept  solemn.  'Snatching  up  the 
menu  card  in  front  of  her,  she  scribbled  on 
it  with  a  little  gold  pencil  that  dangled 
?abput  her  person. 

"There!"  she  said.  "  Get  to  know  them, 
but,  for  Heaven's  sake,  don't  let  them  think 
you  are  interested  in  Kitten.  Flirt  wir.h 
their  two  ugly  daughters  to  keep  them  quiet, 
and  give  her,  this  when  nobody  is  looking. 
And  as  soon  as  you  find  out  what  is  going 
on,  let  me  know." 

It  wasn't  possible  to  take  the  thing 
seriously,  of  course.  He  smiled  at  the 
passport  she  pressed  on  him,  and  tucked  it 
in  his  wraisteoat. 

Potage  bisque. 

Homard  sauce  Madere. 

'  You  can  trust  Jimmy  Pollock  with  your  life. 

Artichauts  a  l'ltalienne. 

He wis  a  dear ,  and  the  best  and  straightest 

felloiv  in  the  world. 

Filets  de  boeuf  aux  champignons. 

T  Bil'y  says  so. 

Bombe  Peru. 

ir    "Thanks  very  much,"  he  said. 

He  didn't  catch  her  last  utterance — every- 
body was  rising,  ^nd  there  was  too  much 
noise-^-but  it  sounded  like  "an  equally 
perfect  husband"         >    '..•., 

.Queer  little  mad  person  to  marry  such  a 
good-natured  ox  as  Billy  !     And  what  an 
odd  commission  !      He  wondered   vaguely 
what  the  other  side  of  this  story  was.    . 
;.;::'f  '.:*■'.        ■■■#*  *  *  <'  '        *'■■■"' 

\  There  really  was  a  Shaw  family  settled  at 
Lundyhill,  and  exceedingly  popular.   Jimmy 


hadn't  been  three  days  down  there  before  he 
found  himself  playing  tennis  with  two  noisy, 
good-natured  girls  who  made  ho  secret  of 
their  readiness  to  like  him  ;  and  before  the 
wreek  was  out  he  was  made-  free  of  their 
hospitable  house.  v  Big  and  fair  and 
boisterous,  Eve  and  Tiny  Shaw  were  backed 
whole-heartedly  by  their  people  in  their 
efforts  to  make  a  regular  jollification  of  their 
lives,  and  the  neighbourhood  was  all  the 
gayer  for  it.  Dr.  Shaw  himself  was  a  quiet 
man  with*,  that  slow,  wise,  sympathetic 
manner  that  is  a  gift.  Probably  only  a 
constitutional  laziness  had  stood  between 
him  and  the  summit  of  that  profession  from 
which  he  had  long  retired.  And  his  wife 
matched  him.  She  was  large ,  and  motherly, 
with  a  kind,  purring  voice  and  big,  soft, 
ringed  hands.  4    '     ,      '        ; 

The  first  afternoon  he  was  there  Jimmy 
was  more  or  less  conscious  of  somebody  on  a 
sofa  just  outside  the  long  French  wiridow 
that  overlooked  the  tennis  lawn— -someone 
apart  from  the  little  crowd  of  young  people 
who  gathered  lower  down.  In  the  pause 
between  two  hard -fought  battles,  Tiny  Shaw, 
frankly  wiping  her  heated  brow,  glanced 
that  way. 

" There's  Kitten  going  in,"  she  said.  "I 
thought  it  would  be  too  hot  for  her.  And 
there  go  Daddy  and  Mummie  flying  to  help 
her  "off  her  sofa.  They're  devoted  to  her, 
you  know.  It's  really  rather  absurd.  They 
spoilt  her  most  awfully  as  a  kid,  and  Eve 
and  I  used  to  feel  very  ill-used  about  it.  I 
don't  believe  she'd  have  grown  up  so 
invalidish  if  they  hadn't  made  such  a  fuss 
about  her.  You'd  think  the  sky  was  going 
to  fall  if  she  sneezed  !  " 

Jimmy  smiled  to  himself.  It  was  such  a 
matter-of-fact  solution.  One  could  easily 
picture  the  childish  self-importance  of  that 
languid  figure  in  the  distance — fostered  by 
the  over-anxious  care  of  those  to  whom  her 
existence  meant  so  much — waxing  into  a 
tyranny.  He  was  rather  sorry,  on  the  whole, 
for  the  Shaws. 

"But  she's  not  a  bad  sort,"  said  Tiny 
handsomely.  "  She's  promised  us"  to  make 
Daddy  give  a  dance  on  her  twenty-first 
birthday.  She  can  twist  him  found  her 
finger."    ,.    ; 

It  was  some  time  before  Jimmy ,  actually 
made  Miss  Richardson's  acquaintance.  Most 
,  afternoons,  when  he  we'rit  up  there  to  tennis, 
she  was  established  ori  her  distant  sofa,  with 
perhaps  twb  or  three  elderly  persons  sitting 
round  her,  or  some  old  ladies.     All  he  saw 
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of  her  was  a  cropped  fair  head— she  had  had 
her  hair  cut  short  to  save  the  fatigue  of 
dressing  it,  someone  said — and  once  he  heard 
rather  a  pretty  laugh.  Nobody  seemed  to 
think  of  introducing  him  to  her — his  place 
wasn't  with  the  elders,  but  with  Eve  and 
Tiny  and  other  young  people  on  the  lawn — 
and,  short  of  walking  point-blank  up  to 
where  she  was  enthroned,  there  seemed  no 
likelihood  of  their  coming  face  to  face. 

But  one  day  Tiny,  passing  out  with  him 
into  the  garden,  ran  back  for  her  handker- 
chief, and  left  him  standing  in  the  blazing 
sun  outside  the"  long  French  window;  and 
Mrs.  Shaw  called  to  him  in  her  rich,  rolling, 
motherly  voice  to  come  out  of  the  glare. 
He  moved  towards  her  shady  post  beside  the 
eternal  sofa. 

A  very  odd  thrill  ran  through  him.  He 
felt  as  if  he  had  suddenly  found  something 
he  had  been  lookiug  for  all  his  life.  The 
dearest  and  prettiest  girl  in  the  world  ?  She 
was. 

Mrs.  Shaw,  her  large  presence  sunk  in  a 
hammock  chair,  made  them  known  to  each 
other  quite  placidly. 

"Captain  Pollock,  Kitten  darling  —  a 
friend  of  the  girls." 

There  was  a  possessive  note  in  her  intro- 
duction. Jimmy  could  not  disguise  from 
himself  that  he  owed  her  favour  to  far-seeing 
maternal  intentions  towards  him.  She  went 
on  purring,  bridging  his  odd  silence. 

"  Our  Kitten  isn't  at  all  strong,  Captain 
Pollock,  and  she  feels  the  heat  so  much. 
We  make  her  take  care  of  herself,  you  see  " 
— and  she  fanned  her  busily  with  an  immense 
paper  fan. 

He  didn't  know  how  he  struck  her.  As  a 
dumb  fool,  perhaps.  She  didn't  offer  to 
shake  hands  with  him — just  lay  there  with 
her  dear  curly  head  leaning  against  the 
cushion — and  a  little  feverish  colour  came 
into  her  cheek  as  she  answered  his 
worshipping  look  with  a  smile.  He  hardly 
wanted  to  touch  her.  It  was  too  staggering, 
this  thing  that  had  happened  to  him.  He 
only  wanted  to  meet  her  eyes. 

And  then  Tiny  Shaw,  brandishing  her 
racket,  had  hailed  him  and  called  him  off. 

***** 

He  hadn't  spoken  to  her — had  literally 
never  spoken  to  her  (opportunities  were  so 
few,  and  he  had  to  struggle  with  a  desperate 
kind  of  shyness,  and  how  was  he  going  to  keep 
the  tenderness  out  of  his  voice,  to  guard  his 
secret,  that  some  deep  instinct  was  warning 
him  to  keep  hidden,  till  he  had  got  master  of 
himself  ?)  till  the  night  of  the  dance. 


All  that  day  he  had  been  in  and  out  of  the 
house,  plunged  deep  in  the  inevitable  bustle, 
adopted  almost  as  one  of  the  family,  helper 
and  adviser,  without  a  glimpse  of  her. 
Kitten  was  lying  down,  someone  said — 
resting.  She  wanted  to  be  able  to  watch 
the  dancing,  and  this  heat  knocked  her  up 
so.     She  had  to  be  so  careful. 

Sure  enough,  when  the  music  began,  she 
appeared,  like  a  slender  ghost  in  the  loveliest 
white  mist  of  lace  and  chiffon,  leaning  on 
the  Doctor's  arm. 

"  It's  her  dance,  you  know — her  birthday, 
poor  girl,"  Mrs.  Shaw  was  saying."  "  Oh,  no, 
she's  not  fit  for  dancing  !  The  Doctor  would 
never  let  her.  But  I  dare  say  she'd  like 
people  to  pay  her  the  compliment  of  asking." 

Jimmy  walked  up  to  her  and  bowed. 

With  a  funny,  eager  gesture  she  pulled  her 
hand  out  of  Dr.  Shaw's  arm  as  if  to  lay  it 
in  his,  and  stopped. 

"  Couldn't  I  ?  It  can't  matter  much," 
she  said,  half  in  a  whisper. 

"  My  dear  child  !  "  said  Dr.  Shaw. 

She  let  her  hand  fall  again,  clinging  to 
him. 

"  I'm  sorry.  It  seemed  almost  worth  it," 
she  said.     "  I — I  love  that  music." 

There  was  something  very  like  a  sob  in 
her  voice.  Jimmy's  heart  jumped  dan- 
gerously inside  him. 

"  If  you  don't  care  to  dance,"  he  said  as 
formally  as  he  could,  "perhaps  you  would 
sit  this  out  with  me  ?  " 

"  A  very  good  suggestion,"  said  Dr.  Shaw 
benevolently.  "  Sit  down  here  for  a  short 
while  and  look  on.  Take  good  care  of  her, 
Captain  Pollock.  Don't'  let  her  tire  herself 
with  too  much  talking." 

"  I'll  do  the  talking,  sir,"  said  Jimmy. 

But,  now  that  his  moment  had  come,  he 
could  not.  The  sight  of  her,  so  near,  so 
inexplicably  precious  to  him,  made  him  feel 
dumb  and  stupid. 

She  wasn't  looking  at  him  ;  her  eyes  were 
fixed  wistfully  on  the  dancers,  and  there 
was  something  in  the  tragic  apartness  of  that 
look  that  smote  him  and  pulled  him  together. 

"  I  saw  an  old  friend  of  yours  in  London," 
he  said  abruptly.  "  She  gave  me  this  for 
you." 

She  took  the  absurd  thing  and  gravely 
deciphered  it.  He  didn't  know  how  she 
would  treat  such  a  daring  step,  and  was 
horribly  afraid  she  might  be  offended  ;  but 
when  she  laughed  at  last — that  pretty,  pretty 
laugh — it  hurt  him. 

"  Poor  Beatie  !  "  she  said.  "  How  like 
her  ! " 
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"  She  seemed  awfully  anxious  about  yon, 
though,"  said  Jimmy  apologetically. 
u  Nearly  wild." 

She  smiled  at  him — such  a  sad,  wise, 
funny  little  heart-breaking  smile. 

"  And,"  she  said,  "  did  she  ask  you  to  be 
my  champion  ?  " 

"  I  am,"  said  Jimmy,  in  a  low  voice,  but 
steadily,  "  if  you  want  me." 

The   colour   camj   into   her    cheek   in   a 
moment,  and   died   away   as   quickly.     She 
looked  as  if  she  were  playing  with  ail  utterly 
mad  idea.     Then  hurriedly  she  changed. 
"Potage  bisque. 
Homard  sauce  Madere. 
Yes,  Captain  Pollock,  it  ivas  a  good  dinner," 
she  said,  handing  him  back  that  silly  card — 
his  passport.     Her  manner  puzzled  him  till 
he  saw  that  her  guardian,  the  man   whom 
Beatie    Chapman    had    mortally    offended, 
stood  at  her  side  again. 

"  You  are  tired,  poor  child  ;  you  had 
better  retire,"  he  was  saying  in  his  grave, 
considerate  voice. 

"  Yes,"  she  said  obediently.  And  then,  as 
he  went  to  fetch  Mrs.  Shaw,  Jimmy  got  one 
more  word. 

"  He  mustn't  guess  that  nonsense,"  she 
said  breathlessly  ;  "  he'd  be  so  hurt.  Beatie 
is  fond  of  me,  but  she  can't  understand — 
she  can't  possibly  understand." 

There  was  tragedy  in  the  dear  eyes  that 
held  his  one  dizzy  minute — tragedy  incom- 
prehensible, to  be  fathomed  by  him  and 
fought.  Jimmy  set  his  teeth,  but  satisfied 
Mrs.  Shaw's  maternal  anticipations  by 
dancing  violently — and  impartially — in 
succession  with  the  daughters  of  the  house. 

Some  days  passed  before  he  saw  her  again. 
The  excitement  of  the  dance  had  been  too 
much  for  her,  they  said  carelessly,  and  when 
she  did  reappear,  something  was  different. 
In  some  way,  vague  and  subtle,  yet  plain  to 
one  man's  watching,  the  atmosphere  of  the 
house  was  changed.  She  was  no  longer 
accepting,  but  suffering  the  officious  care  of 
these  people.  There  was  a  visible  shrinking  in 
her  when  Dr.  Shaw,  walking  her  judiciously  up 
and  down  in  the  garden,  made  her  lean  on  his 
arm,  and  once  Jimmy  surprised  a  curious, 
frightened  glance  upwards  at  the  bland  bulk 
of  Mrs.  Shaw,  sitting  by  with  her  attentive 
fan.  She  was  more  like  a  trapped  bird  now 
than  a  petted  princess. 

Opportunity  came  to  him  suddenly,  and 
he  took  it.  All  the  Shaws  were  out,  and 
she — supposed  to  be  lying  in  her  room,  safe 
behind  the  drawn  blinds  that  subdued  the 


heat— had  wilfully  fluttered  down  to  the 
garden.  There  Jimmy  found  her— and 
found  her  crying. 

"  Child,"  he  said—she  looked  such  a  baby 
with  her  short  curly  hair  and  her  slim  body 
clad  in  muslin — "  don't  do  that  !  " 

She  was  too  utterly  miserable  to  feel  the 
strangeness  of  his  kneeling  by  her  and 
calling  to  her  in  that  passionate,  tender 
voice.  Her  little  hot  fingers  closed  over 
his.  Like  a  lost  child,  she  clung  to  his 
hand. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know  what  to  do  !  "  she 
said.  "  I  don't  mind  dying  so  much — I've 
got  used  to  it  ;  I'm  not  so" frightened — but 
there's  one  thing  I  wTant  to  do  before  I  die, 
and  I  can't." 

"  Die  ?"  repeated  Jimmy.  "You're  not 
going  to  die,  my  child." 

Her  look  smote  him.  A  cold  horror 
gripped  him,  and  he  had  nothing  to  fight 
it  with  but  an  obstinate  unbelief. 

"  Oh,  but  I  am,"  she  said.  "  Quite  soon, 
perhaps  ;  it's  my  heart.  I've  known  that  a 
long  time,  really.  I  used  to  wonder — it 
seemed  so  queer — why  they  were  so  afraid 
of  my  getting  tired,  and  made  me  lie  down 
so  often,  and  things  like  that ;  but  when  I 
was  twenty-one  they  told  me." 

"  The  brutes  !  "  cried  Jimmy. 

"  Oh,  they  were  very  sorry  for  me,"  she 
said  quickly.  "  They  said — they  said  it  was 
wiser  and  kinder  to  tell  me  the  truth  before 
I  made  any  plans.  And  Dr.  Shaw  said  that 
my  mother  had  died  of  heart  disease,  and 
that  was  why  my  father  had  left  me  in  the 
care  of  a  skilled  doctor  like  himself.  So  I 
said,  since  I  hadn't  long  to  live,  would  he 
just  go  on  taking  care  of  me,  and  he  said 
he  would." 

She  paused  for  breath,  still  quite  uncon- 
sciously holding  to  his  hand. 

"  Afterwards,"  she  said,  "  Mrs.  Shaw  came 
to  me  with  the  tears  running  down  her 
cheeks,  and  she  said  they  had  to  tell  me  for 
my  own  sake*  because  my  life  hung  by  a 
thread,  and  they  were  so  fond  of  me,  they 
didn't  want  to  lose  me  sooner  than  they 
must ;  and  then  she  said,  now  I  was  of  age, 
I  ought  to  make  a  will  leaving  my  money 
to  them.  They  had  been  so  good  to  me, 
and  Dr.  Shaw  had  given  up  his  practice  and 
all  his  professional  prospects  to  watch  over 
me,  and  when  I  died  he  would  have  to  begin 
the  world  all  over  again.  So  I  made  the 
will.     It  was  only  fair " 

"  It's  not  true,"  said  Jimmy,  steadying 
his  voice.  "It's  some  horrible  mistake. 
You  ,nust  see  other  doctors." 
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She  put  his  interruption  aside  with  a  sad  little  smile — a  smile  of  patient  wisdom. 
"I've  seen  them/' she  said,  "lots  of  them — specialists  from  London.     Dr.  Shaw  sent 
for  them.     He  wanted  their  verdict  before  he  told  me.     Yon  mustn't  pity  me  so.     I've  got 

accustomed  to  it.     I've  just  been  a  little  ghost  looking  on  at  life " 

Arid  then  again  she  broke  into  hopeless  sobbing. 

"  It's  only  for  Dicky's  sake,"  she  said.  "  Oh,  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  ?  I've 
got  nobody  to  help  me  ! " 

"  There's  nothing  in  the  world  I  would  not  do  for  you,  child,"  said  Jimmy. 
She  looked  at  him  strangely,  amazedly,  through  her  tears,  and  then  again  unhappiness 
overcame  her. 

*'  I  didn't  know  about  him  when  I  made  that  will,"  she  said.  "  Poor  Dicky,  who  went 
out  to  Australia,  to  make  his  fortune  !  I  only  heard  by  accident  that  he'd  lost  all  his  money, 
and  I  thought  I  would  like  to  leave  him  some  of  mine.  I  must  help  him,  I  must  help  him  ! 
My  father  would  have  helped  him,  if  he  were  alive.    And  he  and  I  were  brought  up  together 

as  children.     Oh,  and  I  might  have  died  without 
even  knowing  he  wanted  help  !  " 

She  struggled  a  moment  with  her  emotion. 

"  I  asked  the  Shaws  to  let  me  alter  my  will," 

she  said.    "  I  thought  they  wouldn't  mind  if  they 

knew  it  wTould  make  me  die  happy.    I  asked  them 

to  let  me  leave  Dicky  half ;  there  would  still  be  a  great 

deal  for  them,  you  know.     I  seem  to  be  very  rich.     And 

they  put  me  oft  and  put  me  off,  and  at  last " 

"  Yes  ?  "  said  Jimmy.     He  felt  her  shiver. 

"  They  turned  on  me  like — like Oh,  I  didn't 

wiiow  they  could  be  so  dreadful  !  They  said  I  was  a 
wicked,  ungrateful  girl,  and  they  f lightened  me  so,  they 
were  so  violent,  and  I  felt  so  weak  and  helpless — they 
forced  me  to  promise  I  would  never  make  another  will  or 
try  to  change  it.  And  it's  breaking  my  heart  to  die  with- 
"I  can't  bear  it !  " 

said  Jimmy  as  quietly  as  he  could, 
"  such  promises  are  not  binding.    You 
can  make  another  will  at  any  time. 
J '11  arrange  it." 

But  he  could  feel  her  trembling. 

"  No,"  she  said  piteously,  "no  ! 

I  daren't.   They  made  me  swear 

so  solemnly " 

She    was    not   to    be  per- 
suaded.    The  fear  of  these 
people,  who  were  a  terror 
to     her    now    they    had 
dropped   the   mask,  and 
who  had  so  guarded  her 
half  her  life  that  with- 
out them  she  was  like 
a  reed  in  the  wind, 
was  too  poteut. 
A  mad  impulse 
seized  hold 
of  Jimmy. 
He    didn't 
know  what 
possessed 
him — rage 
at  the  greed 

"  She  was  too  utterly  miserable  to  feel  the  strangeness  of  his  kneeling  by  her  and  an(*  cl:uelty 

calling  to  her  in  that  passionate  teuder  voice."  of      these 
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wretches,  blind  jealousy  of  the  man  whose 
need  was  more  bitter  to  her  than  dying,  or 
perhaps  just  a  white-hot  fury  of  tenderness. 
Out  of  the  turmoil  in  his  soul  he  heard 
himself  speaking  coolly. 

"  There's  one  way  out,"  he  said.  "  If 
you  were  to  marry,  any  will  you  might  have 
made  first  would  be  invalid,  and — and  the  man 
you  married  could  carry  out  your  wishes." 

"  That  is  rather  impossible,  isn't  it  ? " 
she  said,  in  her  faint,  sweet,  shaken  voice. 

"  Not,"  said  Jimmy  bluntly,  "  if  you 
married  me." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  She  was 
gazing  at  him  strangely,  and  it  wasn't  given 
to  him  to  interpret  the  mystery  of  her  look. 

"  Listen,"  he  said  at  last,  leaning  closer, 
imprisoning  the  little  hands  that  had  clung 
to  his  so  desperately  in  their  friendlessness. 
"  I  love  you  !  Good  Heavens,  my  child,  you 
can't  possibly  imagine  how  much  I  love 
you  !  And  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
world  I  could  pull  down  for  you  to  reach, 
I'd  do  it.  Let  me  do  this — this  one  thing. 
Let  me  have  the  power  to  say  :  '  She's  my 
wife,  and  so  whatever  she  wishes  shall  be 
done.'  And — and  if  you'll  let  me  take  care 
of  you — let  me  take  care  of  you,  dearest  and 
sweetest " 

He  broke  down.  He  could  not  trust  his 
voice.  Kash  and  wild  and  startling  as  this 
project  of  marriage  was,  at  least  it  gave  him 
this  much — if  she  must  die,  he  should  not 
be  barred  from  her.  That  was  the  thing  he 
dared  not  think  of.  If  he  had  gone  mad, 
he  had  good  reason. 

Luckily  she  appeared  too  full  of  her  chief 
idea  to  realise  the  wildness  of  his  proposal. 
Nothing  apparently  counted  with  her  but 
the  urgent  need  of  her  old  playfellow,  and 
the  blessed  wonder  of  finding  a  man  to 
defend  his  interests  from  the  claws  of  greed. 
Simply,  like  a  lost  child,  she  confided  herself 
to  him. 

Only  she  stipulated  it  must  be  managed 
without  the  Shavvs'  knowledge.  Frail  as  she 
was,  and  under  sentence  of  death,  she  shrank 
from  the  revelation  their  violence  had  been  ; 
another  scene  would  kill  her.  And  she 
mustn't  die  till  the  marriage  had  taken 
place.  Afterwards  nothing  mattered.  She 
left  all  else  with  absolute  trust  to  him. 
Eagerly,  breathlessly,  like  a  child  planning 
a  thrilling  secret  adventure,  she  hurried  him. 
There  was  no  shyness,  no  consciousness  in 
her  manner.  She  was  a  bird  fluttering  on 
the  threshold  of  that  long  journey  that  was 
to  part  them — not  a  girl  who  had  found  a 
lover. 


The  thing  itself  was  extraordinarily  easy 
to  carry  through.  To  Jimmy,  torn  betwixt 
a  kind  of  foolhardy  rapture  and  a  terror  of 
what  the  strain  and  excite ment  of  this 
business  might  mean  to  her,  there  was 
something  ominous  in  this  smoothness.  He 
cursed  himself  for  his  temerity.  But  there 
was  no  drawing  back  ;  she  depended  on  him 
so  utterly,  so  eagerly,  he  dared  not  fail  her. 
And  in  Beatie  Chapman  he  found  a  thick- 
and-thin  ally  ;  no  undertaking  could  be  too 
mad  to  fire  her.  Plotting  excitedly,  teaching 
him  how  to  secure  the  licence,  the  church — 
ten  yards  from  her  flat —the  parson,  she 
scoffed  at  his  idea  of  danger  in  the  affair. 

"  She  wants  to  do  it.  That  will  keep  her 
up,"  she  said.  "  And  I'll  have  the  biggest 
doctor  I  can  get  hold  of  to  feel  her  pulse. 
We  won't  let  her  die,  I  tell  you  !  " 

Disposing  of  the  Shaw  family  was  sim- 
plicity itself.  He  asked  them  all  solemnly 
to  luncheon,  as  a  preliminary  to  helping  him 
with  a  grand  garden-party— his  first  public 
effort  at  entertainment — and  as  soon  as  he 
had  got  the  in  into  his  house,  a  wire  arrived 
calling  him  immediately  to  London.  They 
rose  to  the  occasion,  and  Mrs.  Shaw,  enjoying 
the  full  significance  of  so  flattering  a  position, 
assured  him  in  her  deep,  purring  voice  that 
they  would  have  their  lunch  and  amuse 
themselves  going  over  the  house — such  a 
dear  old  house,  so  full  of  treasures  !• — and 
she  would  play  hostess  to  his  guests,  and  the 
Doctor  would  see  that  the  men  had  their 
drinks  and  their  cigars,  and  Tiny  and  Eve 
would  look  after  the  tennis  till  he  came  back 
to  them. 

With  these  assurances  in  his  ears,  Jimmy 
bolted  in  his  car,  and,  spinning  out  of  sight 
down  the  London  road,  turned  and  slid 
cautiously  along  a  by-lane,  pulling  up  at 
their  own  deserted  house  at  the  other  end  of 
the  village.  Leaving  the  engine  humming, 
he  ran  in  and  dashed  softly  up  the  stairs. 

She  came  to  him  with  a  long  blue  cloak 
flung  over  her  muslin  frock,  pale,  as  became 
one  who  was  officially  lying  behind  drawn 
blinds,  prostrated  by  the  heat,  but  with  a 
queer  shine  in  her  eyes. 

"Yes,"  she  said,  breathing  fast.  "Yes, 
I'm  ready  ! " 

For  the  first  time  in  their  lives  Jimmy's 
arms  went  round  her.  He  hardly  knew 
wrhich  was  uppermost — fear  or  joy. 

"  You're  not  going  to  carry  me  !  "  she  said, 
but  her  laugh  was  smothered  against  his 
shoulder. 

They  went  whizzing  up  to  London.  She 
did  not  talk  much.    He  was  driving,  and  she 
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leaned  against  him,  with  her  lips  parted  and 
her  eyes  fixed  ahead.  He  did  not  know 
what  that  little  smile  was  for.  Perhaps  for 
Dicky,  the  man  for  whose  inheritance  she 
was  taking  this  wild  step.  Once  or  twice  he 
asked  her  how  she  was,  and  she  had  laughed 
faintly. 

"  I  promise  I  won't  die  on  your  hands," 
she  had  said.  "  Feel  my  heart — how  steady 
it  is  !  " 

And  so  they  reached  London,  and  they 
were  married.    It  was  over  in  fifteen  minutes. 

There  was  champagne  in  Beatie's  flat,  and 
a  silly  wedding  cake  she  had  ordered.  A 
whisper  and  a  nod  from  her,  and  the  others 
— her  husband  and  the  doctor  she  had 
promised,  a  watchful  personage  who  had 
touched  Tthe  bride's  wrist  in  the  vestry  and 
smiled  encouragingly,  and  whom  she  called 
Sir  James — disappeared.  Jimmy  took  a  long 
breath. 

"  Kitten "  he  began. 

She  stirred  out  of  her  dream — the  dream 
that  had  lasted  fifteen  minutes  and  must 
tragically  be  broken.  She  put  her  hands 
suddenly  on  his  breast  as  if  to  push  him  off 
— he  had  come  so  close. 

"  No,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "  don't  ask 
me  to  stay  with  you.     Take  me  back." 

"  We  want  to  take  care  of  you,  just  to 
take  care  of  you,"  he  said  humbly,  not 
daring  to  let  himself  go.  She  was  too 
precious,  too  fragile,  too  little  his. 

She  gave  a  sudden  sob. 

"  Oh,  I  tv ant  to  stay,"  she  said  almost  in 
a  whisper,  "  but  I  can't !  I've  been  wicked 
enough  and  selfish.  And  it's  all  safe,  isn't  it  ? 
The  will's  upset,  and  if  I  died  to-night,  you'd 
give  them  a  fair  share,  and — and  all  the  rest 
to  Dicky  ? " 

Her  first  and  last  thought — nothing 
mattered  to  her  but  Dicky.  It  was  too 
much  for  the  man  whose  heart  was  breaking, 
who  saw  her  slipping  from  him. 

"I  don't  think,"  he  said,  in  a  queer, 
unsteady  voice,  "  even  he  would  grudge 
me " 

She  lifted  her  face  to  his  and  looked  at 
him  very  strangely. 

"  Did  you  think  that,  was  why  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Did  you  think  we Poor  old  Dicky, 

with  a  wife  and  children,  whom  I  played  with 
when  he  was  six  !  "  Her  voice  shook  in  a 
laugh,  and  she  went  on  hurriedly,  the  quick 
colour  dying  out  in  her  cheek. 

"  It's  silly  of  me  to  be  so  shy  with  you  still," 
she  said.  "  I  haven't  time  for  shyness.  I'd 
like  to  tell  you.  I  used  to  lie  and  watch 
you  and  the  girls,  and  wonder  which  of  the 


two  it  really  was  you  cared  for,  feeling  all 
the  while  like  a  ghost  for  whom  there  was 
neither  love  nor  any  life  at  all  but  dreams. 
Jimmy  dear,  you  were  my  dream,  and  when 
you  asked  me  to  be  your  wife,  I  was  just 
dizzy  with  amazement.  It  was  too  wonderful. 
I  couldn't  die  till  it  had  come  true  ! 

"  And  now  I  must  go  back.  You're  afraid 
of  me,  Jimmy.  You  think  I'm  as  brittle  as 
glass,  and  I  am,  that's  the  worst  of  it. 
You're  always  thinking:  '  She's  going  to  faint 
now — she's  going  to  die  ! '  I  can't  bear  to 
see  that  look  of  agony  in  your  face.  I  can't 
stay  with  you  and  make  you  haggard  and 
worn  and  ivretched.  Even  if  I  didn't  love 
you  so  dreadfully,  I  couldn't  hurt  you  so. 
Let  me  go  back  now.  I  won't  have  to  comfort 
myself  with  fancies.  It  will  be  enough  for 
me  to  whisper  to  myself  sometimes  :  '  I'm  his 
wife  ! '  And  the  glory  of  that — the  glory  of 
that — will  go  wTith  me " 

The  pretty,  hurried  voice  failed  suddenly, 
but  she  smiled  at  him  still. 

"  Good-bye,"  she  said.  "  And,  Jimmy,  just 
once,  I  would  like  to  remember  that  you 
had  kissed  me." 

He  looked  at  the  others,  as  they  came 
back  into  the  room,  over  that  fair  head 
hidden  Qn  his  breast.  Just  then  he  didn't 
care  how  many  wooden  images  were  staring 
at  him,  how  many  fools  were  present. 

"  She  wants  to  go  back,"  he  said. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  Beatie  Chapman 
shrieked.  "  Does  she  imagine  for  one 
minute  that  we'll  let  her  ?  Go  back  to  them  ! 
Kitten,  Kitten,  you  ridiculous  child,  I've 
told  Sir  James  all  about  you.     He  says  he 

used  to  know  your  Dr.  Shaw.     He  says 

Come  here  and  let  him  look  you  over  !  " 

Jimmy  loosed  his  arms,  that  were  tight 
about  her.  He  couldn't  stand  her  piteous 
look.  Was  she  to  hear  her  death-warrant 
twice  ? 

"  Pleasp ! "  he  said,  'turning  his  back  as 
they  passed  into  the  inner  room.  And  the 
clock  ticked  slowly  like  a  death-watch  for 
full  five  minutes.  Something  drummed  in 
his  head  so  hard  he  heard  no  other  sound 
in  the  room,  till  he  felt  a  hand  on  his 
shoulder,  and  Sir  James  was  answering  the 
despairing  question  in  his  eyes. 

Curious  how  difficult  it  was  to  take  in 
what  the  man  was  saying  !  The  first  two 
words  knocked  him  over.  What  followed 
was  a  confusing  jumble — the  former  ac- 
quaintance of  Sir  James  with  Dr.  Shaw,  who 
had  at  one  time  made  a  study  of  mental 
therapeutics — what  the  devil  was  that  ? — 
and    the    power    of    inducing    disease    by 
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suggestion  acting  on  the  conscious  mind,  as 
distinct  from  hypnotism.  A  fascinating  but 
dangerous  subject.  Then  lie  had  dropped 
out  suddenly,  cursed,  as  Sir  James  had 
understood,  by  coming  into  money.  The 
temptation  was  probably  too  much  for  his 
natural  indolence.  Temptation  !  That  was 
the  word — temptation !  Sir  James  was 
talking  guardedly,  but  stripped  of  his 
scientific  jargon,  put  in  common  language- 
good  Heavens,  the  plain  Saxon  of  it ! — these 
two  first  words  came  back  to  Jimmy  and 
steadied  him. 

"A  curious  case — a  very   curious  case," 


Sir  James  was  saying.  His  scientific  interest 
in  such  a  case  was  carrying  him  out  of  himself. 
"  In  view  of  the  circumstances— and  speaking, 
of  course,  in  strict  confidence,  Captain 
Pollock — it  seems  impossible  to  doubt " 

"  You  mean,"  said  Jimmy,  "  that  devil 
told  her  she  was  dying  of  heart  disease  so 
often  that  she — she  actually  would  have 
died " 

"  If,"  said  Sir  James  quietly,  "  the  ex- 
periment had  not  been  checked  in  time." 

He  laid  his  hand  again  on  the  bridegroom's 
shoulder.   . 

"  You  can  go  to  her,"  he  said. 


THOUGHTS. 


JIM  Y  thoughts  of  you  are  scattered  secret  flowers, 
***    Wooed  of  the  wind,  and  pilgrim  to  the  sun, 
Lending  their  fragrance  to  wayfarers'  bowers, 
And  unremembered  when  the  day  is  done. 

My  thoughts  of  you  are  little  secret  streams 
Lost  in  those  vales  where  only  travellers  pass, 
Singing  your  name  through  journeying's  faint  dreams, 
And  writing  it  upon  the  wayside  grass. 


My  thoughts  of  you  are  softly-stirring  trees 
Set  in  the  solace  of  some  lonely  hill, 
Saving  their  secret  from  the  carrying  breeze, 
And  sweet  with  song  when  all  beside  is  still. 

AGNES   QROZIER    HERBERTSON. 


THE  MONKEY  WITH 
THE  GREEN  JACKET 

By  L.  SPENCER  PORTOR 


Illustrated   by  Warwick    Reynolds 


HE  was  back  in  the  Jungle.  Back 
again  !  Dear,  dear,  that  adventurous 
spirit,  that  leaping  star  that  had  long 
vanished  in  the  blue,  and,  lo  and  behold, 
the  star  had  an  orbit,  and  was  returned  to 
their  gaze  !  There  was  a  great  bobbing  of 
noses,  blinking  of  eyes,  a  tightening  of  hands 
on  vine  and  branch. 

They  appeared  to  be  hypnotised  fairly 
while  he  told  them  of  Tonio  and  Philippa, 
and  the  hurdy-gurdy  ;  of  the  wharves  and 
the  shipping  ;  of  the  narrow  streets  with  the 
tall  houses  in  the  down-town  quarters  where 
Philippa  and  Tonio  lived.  Then  at  last 
he  told  how  he  had  managed,  one  summer 
night  when  Tonio  and  Philippa  were  asleep 
on  the  w7harf,  to  stow  away  in  the  hold  of 
the  right  ship,  the  one  that  had  brought  the 
cocoa-nuts  and  the  other  things  from  home, 
and  was  about  to  leave— this  he  knew  by  the 
cursing  of  the  sailors — on  her  return  journey. 

Ah,  how  they  listened  ! 

Every  so  often  the  very  old  brown 
chimpanzee,  who  was -known  throughout  the 
Jungle  as  "  The  Lonely  One" — because  of  his 
knowledge,  no  doubt — would  venture  to 
interrupt  and  ask  what  this  or  that  might 
mean  —  "  automobiles,"  for  instance, 
"  wharves,"  "  hurdy-gurdys."  The  Hunting 
Party  had  no  such  things  as  these.  For 
"  The  Lonely  One  "  dated  everything  from 
the  Hunting  Party,  which  had  come  within 
some  miles  of  the  Jungle,  and  which  "  The 
Lonely  One"  had  gone  cautiously  to  inspect, 
at  a  certain  distance,  as  spy  and  ambassador 
of  the  rest. 

Then,  too,  there  was  "The  Bold-Faced 
One,"  who  interrupted  from  time  to  time,  he 
also  to  ask  questions.  He  it  was  who  was 
lord  of  the  Jungle.  He  had  great  streaks 
of  peacock  blue  and  green  on  his  nose,  which 
none  of  the  others  had  ;  and  his  hands  were 


more  like  a  man's,  and  his  forearms  short  and 
powerful ;  and  the  soles  of  his  feet  were  blue 
also,  and  he  had  a  way  sometimes  of  lifting 
his  head  until  the  back  of  it  rested  between 
his  shoulder-blades,  and  then  looking  out 
from  between  the  slits  of  his  almost  closed 
heavy-lidded  eyes.  This  gave  him. a  wise 
look,  beyond  all  words  to  describe — wise  and 
at  the  same  time  'wicked.  If  he  was 
displeased  with  anyone,  or  if  he  wished  to 
disperse  a  company,  he  had  only  to  put  his 
head  back  in  that  way,  and  presently  up  and 
along  the  branches,  down  and  through 
covert  openings,  the  Jungle  folk  would  go, 
or  creep,  or  crawl,  or  slink,  until  in  a  few 
moments  not  a  soul  but  himself  remained. 
Then  he  would  gather  up  the  stone  he 
always  carried  with  him,  and  make  off  through 
the  trees,  climbing  with  the  aid  of  his 
powerful  blue-soled  feet  and  one  strong  hand, 
the  other  holding  the  stone  secure. 

These  two,  then,  "  The  Lonely  One  "  and 
"  The  Bold-Faced  One,"  put  the  questions  ; 
the  rest  continued  to  listen  with  an  almost 
painful  tension.  So  Alessandro — that  wras 
the  name  Tonio  and  Philippa  had  given 
him— got  through  the  story  at  last — the  story 
of  his  return,  sketched  in  with  high-lights  of 
the  marvel  that  his  life  had  been  over  there. 

It  was  growing  late.  The  quick-moving 
night,  soft-footed  as  a  beast  of  the  Jungle, 
was  almost  upon  them.  They  retired  up  vine 
and  branch,  talking  things  over  among  them- 
selves. "  The  Lonely  One,"  before  he  left, 
offered  the  hero  a  half  a  cocoa-nut.  "  The 
Bold-Faced  One"  retreated  slowly  up  the 
dim  trunk  of  a  rubber  tree.  As  he  mounted, 
one  could  see  the  blue  soles  of  his  feet. as 
they  alternately  grasped  and  released  the 
trunk,  as  though  they  might  have  been  the 
strange,  animated  footmarks  of  his  shadowy, 
lurid   progress.      His    right   hand,   doubled 
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against  his  side,  was  still  holding  the  stone. 
One  had  the  impression  he  was  carrying 
away,  not  only  that,  but  other  things  as  well, 
and  all  Alessandro's  information,  to  think 
about. 

But  in  all  that  Jungle  coripany  there 
was  one  who,  though  she  listened  intently  to 
questions  and  answers,  would  never  have 
cared  to  ask  a  question  herself.  It  was  not 
with  Alessandro's  knowledge,  but  with  him- 
self she  w7as  concerned.  He  was  a  hero. 
He  had  been  in  strange  places.  Out  and 
across  the  great  expanse  of  water  and  back 
again  !  A  traveller,  an  adventurous  spirit  ! 
Someone,  mind  you,  before  whom  the 
Jungle  fell  quiet,  and  to  whom  "  The  Lonely 
One"  and  "The  Bold-Faced  One"  gave 
attentive  interest.  While  all  the  rest 
listened,  giving  her  no  thought,  she  had 
closed  one  little  fist  around  a  vine  and  gazed 
her  fill  at  him.  And  once,  glancing  in- 
differently over  the  company — ah,  that  lordly, 
masterful  indifference  of  his  ! — Alessandro's 
eye  had  caught  hers,  and  her  heart  knocked 
suddenly  like  something  suspended  that  an 
inadvertent  hand  has  struck.  Then  his 
gaze  passed  on  with  large  indifference, 
leaving  her  humbled  and  exalted  and 
changed. 


Most  of  the  others,  tired  from  the  excite- 
ment of  the  day,  were  asleep;  but  not 
Alessandro.  He  was  too  glad  to  be  back  in 
the  Jungle  moonlight  to  forego  any  of  it. 

He  looked  up  and  around  with  pleasure 
at  the  colossal  vegetation,  the  giant  trunks, 
the  up-climbing  massive  monkey-ladders, 
the  arching  fronds  of  fern,  and  the  grand 
groups  of  heavy-scented  orchids ;  the  great 
long  fingers  of  the  air  roots,  too,  reaching 
down,  down,  seventy  feet  or  more,  bent,  it 
seemed,  like  a  giant  miser's  fingers,  on 
touching  and  grasping  the  rich  soil.  He 
remembered  in  contrast  the  absurdly  diminu- 
tive vegetation  in  the  Park  in  New  York, 
with  the  tops  of  the  trees  as  close  over  your 
head  almost  as  the  umbrellas  which  foolish 
people  in  cities  carry  over  their  head- 
dresses on  rainy  days. 

Yes,  he  wras  glad  to  be  back.  His 
nostrils  quivered  in  delighted  recognition  of 
the  scents  of  the  Jungle,  too,  for  in  the 
Jungle,  ah,  what  odours  !  Voices  of  a  kind, 
with  which  beast  and  flower  and  tree  pro- 
claimed themselves  and  saluted  one  another. 
There  the  jackal  had  passed,  and  there  the 
jungle-bug,  or  there  the  giant  armadillo  ; 
here   the   leaping  paca,  and   there  the  red 


deer  ;  and  across  and  among  these  concords 
of  speaking  silences,  or  suspended  above 
them  and  shedding  varied  sweetness  like 
censers,  marvellous  blossoms  here  or  there  or 
high  up  in  the  roof  of  the  Jungle,  radiated 
or  dropped  perfume  and  proclaimed  them- 
selves penetratingly. 

In  the  two  dark,  low  rooms  where  Tonio 
and  Philippa  had  lived  there  was  a  certain 
blend  of  odours  of  cheese  and  macaroni  and 
olive- oil  and  stale  chianti  and  garlic,  but 
how  slender  they  were  and  unimportant, 
without  especial  incident  or  meaning,  with 
nothing  changing  or  dramatic  in  them. 
You  found  them  there,  always  in  the  same 
place  ;  you  came  back  to  them  day  after 
day,  with  only  now  and  then  the  odour  of  a 
banana  added  for  variety.  But  here  !  Ah — 
he  drew  in  a  long  breath — here  ! 

Nevertheless,  he  dwelt  rather  sentimentally 
on  the  thought  of  how  Tonio  and  Philippa 
must  be  missing  him,  Tonio  with  the  greater, 
excitement.  For  when  Alessandro  had 
sometimes  found  life  almost  unendurable 
because  of  home-sickness,  it  was  Tonio  who 
would  lift  the  little  drooped  head  with  one 
finger  and  say,  with  pity  or  alarm:  "Ecco  ! 
Philippa !  He  pines  !  He  pines  for  the 
Jungle  ! "  And  Philippa  wTould  give  an  extra 
jerk  to  the  frying-pan  and,  without  even 
turning  her  head,  would  say  :  "  Well,  then, 
he  is  a  little  fool !  " 

Ah,  that  once  that  they  thought  they  had 
lost  him — w7hen  he  had  gone  to  sleep  in  the 
clothes-closet !  Heavens,  what  a  screaming 
and  blaming  of  each  other  !  Then,  when 
Philippa  found  him  at  last,  she  had  given 
him  such  a  shaking — him,  mind  you — 
yes,  and  dragged  him  along  by  the  hand 
the  way  you  have  seen  angry  mothers  drag 
their  children.  And  as  he  went  with  her 
unwillingly,  he  had  blinked  up  at  her  to  see 
if  she  really  meant  to  offer  him  such  in- 
dignity as  that,  and  then,  seeing  no  relenting 
in  her  tight-shut  lips,  he  had  looked  back 
hopefully  over  his  shoulder  at  Tonio.  But 
Tonio's  dark  face  gave  no  sign.  Tonio, 
when  he  chose,  had  a  voice  like  a  bull  ;  but 
even  Tonio  was  not  the  man  to  cross 
Philippa  at  the  moment  she  had  her  lips 
shut  like  that.  So  she  continued  to  drag 
him  along,  his  little,  delicate  hand  in  her 
great  paw,  and  at  such  a  rate  that  there  were 
seconds  when  his  hind  legs  actually  did  not 
altogether  touch  the  floor.  When  at  last 
she  got  him  to  his  little,  old,  greasy  wicker 
basket,  Philippa  clapped  him  down  in  it  with 
perfectly  unnecessary  violence,  gave  him  one 
hard  slap — good  Heavens ! — jerked  the  cover 
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over  him,  head  and  all,  and  left  him  to 
blink  and  boil  and  meditate  and  simmer  and 
surmise  on  what  would  happen  to  him  next. 

As  he  was  thinking  of  all  this,  he  was 
roused  by  a  touch  upon  his  arm,  tentative, 
delicate.  He  turned  his  head  and  saw 
beside  him  the  kindly,  anxious  face  of  the 
one  who,  among  all  the  rest,  had  gazed  at 
him  so  devotedly  and  absorbedly  that  after- 
noon. Her  eyes  looked  out  at  him  now, 
incredibly  ancient,  though  she  was  still  so 
young. 

"  Now  will  you  tell  me  more  ? "  she 
begged.     "  The  rest  are  all  asleep." 

"  What  would  you  have  me  tell  you  ?  " 
He  affected  a  wide  indifference,  pretending 
not  to  understand. 

"  Everything  !  All  about  your  glories  ! 
All  about  the  wonderful  things  you  did  !  " 

"  Oh,  that !  " 

He  waited  as  though  to  consider  and 
select  out  of  the  entire  magnificent  mass 
something — not  too  overwhelming — some- 
thing suited  to  her  intellect. 

"  Well,"  he  began  at  last,  "they  took  great 
pains  to  educate  me  to  appear  in  public.  New7 
York  is  very  different,  of  course,  from  the 
Jungle.     There  one  must  be  educated." 

The  terms  he  used  were  altogether  strange 
to  her,  yet  she  understood  amazingly  well, 
mainly,  of  course,  with  an  understanding  of 
the  heart. 

"  Like  a  city  upon  a  hill  at  night,"  he 
told  her,  "  lighted  so  high,  so  high  !  A 
million  million  stars,  not  spread  out 
skimpily  like  that."  He  lifted  his  chin,  an 
indifferent  jerk,  to  indicate  the  mere  heavens. 
"  Not  at  all  like  that,  not  way  off,  scattered 
and  dim,  but  all  gathered  together  in  tiers 
and  rows  and  brilliant  groups  and  masses 
close  together,  I  mean,  as  though  you  were 
to  sweep  your  hand" — he  swept  his  own 
with  a  large  gesture — "  and  gather  all  those 
stars  up  yonder  into  one  corner  of  the 
heavens,  and  heap  them  up,  in  patterns  or 
any  way  you  liked?  One  sees  it  that  way 
coming  over  the  ferry  at  night,  with  the 
black  waters  underneath.  We  used  some- 
times to  go  over  to  Jersey." 

He  paused,  relnembering,  and  she  stayed 
so  still  you  might  have  thought  her  a  part 
of  the  Jungle.  What  were  Jerseys  and 
ferries  ?  It  mattered  not.  What  if  she  did 
not  understand  ?  Was  it  not  enough  to  be 
there  in  that  vast  place  with  him,  with  the 
world  asleep  and  a  white  moon  over  them  ? 
Was  it  not  enough  and  to  spare  ?  With  him 
who  could  gather  the  stars  in  the  heavens 
and  set  them  in  rows  and  patterns  ! 


The^  rapt  attention  she  gave  him  was 
gratifying  to  him.  He  must  not,  however, 
allow  her  too  easy  a  friendship — he  who, 
mind  you,  that  very  afternoon  had  had  a 
half  a  cocoa-nut  given  him  by  "  The  Lonely 
One,"  wrho,  in  turn,  had  seen  the  Hunting 
Party.  Yet  Alessandro  meant  very  gladly 
to  give  her  all  the  information  she  wanted, 
for  he  was  not  averse  from  having  rumour 
and  report  of  himself  circulated. 

He  began  by  telling  her  of  his  and  Tonio's 
and  Philippa's  journeys  with  the  hurdy- 
gurdy,  from  the  grand  lower  part  of  the 
city,  where  every  house  had  hundreds  of 
people  in  it,  to  the  poor  rich  quarter,  where 
quite  the  contrary  was  true. 

"We  went  there,"  he  said,  in  a  lordly 
manner,  "to  bring  some  pleasure  to  the 
children  of  that  sad,  oppressed  community — 
Tonio  and  Philippa  to  grind  the  hurdy- 
gurdy,  I  to  dance  on  its  top." 

She  blinked  at  thought  of  all  this.  Ah, 
the  kingliness  and  bounty  of  him  !  She 
hung  upon  his  words. 

"  They  had  need  enough  of  us,"  he 
continued.  "  For  there,  mind  you,  you  shall 
find  no  children  free  and  yelling,  and 
dodging  among  the  carts  and  trucks,  and 
dragging  delightful  tin  cans  along  to  make 
a  noise.  On  the  contrary,  the  children  there 
go  about  singly  or  in  twos  or  threes,  sedate 
and  sad,  under  the  charge  of  sometimes 
terrible-looking  caretakers  and  keepers  known 
as  nurses  and  governesses,  who  tell  them 
what  they  may  or  may  not  do,  and  some- 
times— I  have  seen  it  myself — slap  the  hands 
of  the  littlest  ones  and  speak  to  them  in  a 
language  that  is  not  their  own.  In  that 
quarter  the  women  do  not  throw  their  heads 
back,  like  my  queenly  Philippa,  and  laugh 
louder  than  the  macaw  ;  nor  scream,  when 
they  choose,  like  the  parrot,  telling  their 
next-door  neighbour  what  they  think  of 
them.  They  are  very  subdued  and  sad, 
the  poor  women  of  the  rich  quarter.  I 
have  seen  a  great  many  of  them,  but  I  never 
yet  saw  one  of  them  put  her  hands  on  her 
hips  and  fall  into  a  dance  to  the  music  of 
the  hurdy-gurdy;  nor  have  I  seen  a  single 
one  of  them  beat  the  tambourine,  quicker 
and  quicker,  madder  and  madder,  her  fists, 
her  wrists,  and  the  tips  of  her  fingers. 
Spin  !  spin !  whirl  and  jangle  !  then  bang 
on  her  elbows,  and  whirl  again  on  her 
fingers  !  No,  never  one  of  them  ;  but  you 
should  see  how  Philippa  can  do  it ! 

"Well,  that  is  natural.  They  are 
weaklings,  of  course,  for  the  most  part ; 
they   have    to   be    dragged   everywhere   in 
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automobiles,'  like  bundles,  whereas  Tonio 
and  Philippa,  now,  went  about  anywhere, 
everywhere,  from  one  end  of  the  city  to  the 
other,  on  their  own  legs  and  dragging  the 
hurdy-gurdy  at  that.  Then,  too,  if  you 
could  see  what  the  poor  rich  women  are 
obliged  to  bear  on  their  heads — burdens  of 
brims  and  feathers  and  plumes,  and  maybe 
even  a  parasol  over  all  this  —  whereas 
Philippa  wore  nothing  on  her  head,  and 
dared  let  the  sun  shine  on  her  direct. 
Then,  too,  if  you  could  see  the  poor,  down- 
trodden things  guarded  by  men  and  women 
in  uniforms,  who  lord  it  over  them  like 
gaolers,  who  announce  when  they  may  come 
to  dinner,  and  who  put  their  food  before 
them,  often  more  than  the  poor  things  can 
eat,  and  keep  bringing  in  more  and  more 
and  carrying  it  away ;  who  leave  them  no 
privacy  ;  who  stand  about  in  the  halls  and 
passage-ways,  and  shut  them  up  in  their 
automobiles  or  let  them  out  when  they 
choose.  But  Tonio  and  Philippa — ah,  if 
you  had  ever  seen  Philippa,  you  would  know 
she  was  never  summoned.  She  fried  things 
in  the  frying-pan  her  very  self.  She  put 
exactly  what  she  liked  on  the  table  herself 
— bread  and  cheese  and  a  bottle  of  wine — 
and  never  a  person  to  stand  behind  her 
chair  and  dole  out  food  to  her.  Bread  and 
cheese  and  a  flagon  of  wine  !  And  if  Tonio 
was  greedy,  and  took  too  much  of  anything, 
Philippa  grabbed  it  like  a  queen  !  " 

His  companion  listened  enraptured.  All 
that  he  recited  was  astonishing,  but  not 
surprising  to  her.  Was  he  not  a  hundred 
times  worthy  of  all  this  ? 

Meantime  he  was  speaking  again. 

"  One  Sunday  they  went  to  see  Philippa's 
terrible  old  sick  aunt — a  wicked  old  woman 
she  was,  who  did  as  she  pleased  and  defied 
the  devil.  She  had  a  drooping  eyelid  that 
she  had  to  hold  propped  up  with  one  finger. 
Well,  they  left  me  with  a  young  boy  who 
lived  near  them.  He  took  me  inside  his 
overcoat  and  on  a  train  that  flies  through 
the  air  right  past  the  second  stories  of  the 
houses,  and  then  he  went  over  to  the  poor 
rich  quarter  and  strolled  about.  At  last  he 
went  into  one  of  the  churches,  and  he 
allowed  me  to  peek  out  a  little. 

"  Ah,  the  sadness  and  the  dreariness  ! 
There  was  music,  but  not  like  Tonio's,  not 
like  Tonio's  !  Nothing  rollicking  and  good- 
natured,  like  that,  all  rippling  runs  and 
clickety-clack,  nor  was  there  a  particle  of 
dancing  in  the  aisle,  only  the  groans  of  the 
poor  rich  people,  begging  for  mercy  and 
asking  to  be  saved,  while   another  of   the 


gaolers,  high  up  in  a  box  where  he  could 
keep  an  eye  on  every  one  of  them,  shook  his 
fist  at  them.  Whereas  Tonio  and  Philippa — 
ah,  well,  when  they  walked  into  a  church,  it 
was  like  honoured  visitors  on  a  holiday,  and 
if  they  knelt,  it  was  quite  happily  and  before 
an  image  that  had  little  lights  about  it,  very 
gay  and  attractive." 

She  closed  her  eyes,  picturing  it  all — 
the  glory  and  power  of  his  associates,  the 
splendour  of  his  life.  She  could  see  the 
children  with  tin  cans  and  freedom  gathering 
around  while  Tonio  ground  out  the  music 
and  Philippa  beat  upon  the  tambourine,  and 
he — ah,  he  danced  up  on  the  top  of  the 
marvellous  instrument  ! 

Meantime,  like  an  artistK  he  was  not  using 
all  the  colour  upon  his  palette,  only  selecting 
here  and  there,  and  mixing  and  combining, 
according  to  his  purpose.  He  would,  of 
course,  leave  untold,  for  instance,  that  about 
the  butcher's  boy  with  the  basket  who  had 
given  him  the  wicked  pinch  one  day.  He 
would  say  nothing,  either,  of  how  his  heart 
used  to  beat  with  dread  of  the  strange  faces 
as  he  danced,  and  with  fear  of  Tonio's 
rough,  urging  voice.  He  would  not  tell  her 
of  the  dreadful  day  when,  trembling  with 
fear,  he  had  dropped  the  tin  cup  and  spilled 
the  pennies,  nor  of  the  cruel  jerk  of  the 
chain,  nor  how  he  had  fled  in  a  panic  back 
to  Tonio's  shoulder.  Better  Tonio  cross, 
and  a  beating,  than  the  wicked,  deriding 
boys,  making  fun  of  his  misfortune.  No, 
these  had  no  real  part  in  the  picture  he  was 
painting.  Instead,  he  spoke  of  that  which 
was  in  a  sense  its  central  point,  towards 
which  every  other  line  and  interest  converged. 

"  And  then  there  was  the  green  jacket." 

She  asked  him  about  it,  exactly  as  he 
knew  she  would,  and  he  explained  how  he 
had  come  by  it. 

He  did  not  tell  her  that  he  had  had  a 
jacket  before  this  one,  a  poor  old  dingy 
red  one  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
predecessor,  a  former  monkey  of  Tonio's 
who  had  died  suddenly  of  cramps  one  night, 
and  the  responsibility  for  whose  death 
remained  a  rich  and  unfailing  source  of 
quarrel  between  Tonio  and  Philippa.  He 
did  not  tell  her  how  the  red  jacket  had 
become,  with  long  wear,  so  greasy  and  grimy 
that  he  hated  it.  All  these  things  he 
eliminated.  What  he  did  tell  her  was  that 
a  "  beautiful  creature  with  gold  hair  and 
white  hands" — so  he  designated  her — had 
told  Tonio  that  a  monkey  who  danced 
so  nobly  should  have  a  green  jacket 
trimmed   with   gold,  and   that   she   herself 
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would  make  it.  It  would  be  ready  the  next 
time  they  were  pleased  to  come  to  that 
quarter.  And  they  did  go,  of  course.  And 
the  queenly  creature,  having  made  the  jacket 
for  him,  now  helped  him  into  it  and  buttoned 
it  at  the  neck  for  him  with  her  milk- 
white  hands,  and  then  clasped  those  hands 
in  very  joy  and  admiration. 

(Ah,  how  she  listened  !) 

"  Some  day,"  he  said  grandly,  "  I  will 
dance  for  you  in  it.  I  shall  dance  for  you 
in  the  green  jacket." 

There  was  a  hardly  audible  sound  over- 
head. Alessandro 's  heart  stopped  as  it  used 
to  when  Tonio  jerked  the  chain.  The  night 
was  almost  gone.  Soon  the  vast  dawn 
would  come  striding  above  the  rim  of  the 
horizon,  the  great  red  sun  in  her  hand, 
smiting  it  like  a  tocsin,  calling  the  world  to 
wake  once  more  ;  and  the  light  would  quiver 
and  thrill  and  stream  from  it  like  sound, 
and  would  change,  as  it  quivered,  into  the 
passionate  pulsations  of  bird  songs  and  the 
multitudinous  reverberations  of  the  morning. 
But  that  moment  had  not  come,  nor  was 
the  stirring  overhead  a  thing  of  the  dawn. 
They  both  glanced  up.  It  was  "  The  Bold- 
Faced  One "  moving  stealthily  like  a  large 
shadow,  and  just  making  off  through  the 
trees. 

She  waited  for  nothing,  but  fled.  Her 
heart  was  full  of  terror.  As  she  went,  a 
hundred  questions  hurried  with  her,  and  a 
pack  of  fears  ran  step  for  step,  soft-footed, 
beside  her.  What  was  the  wrorst  "  The  Bold- 
Faced  One  "  could  do  ?  She  knew  his  jealous 
power,  and  the  jealous  guarding  of  that 
power.  Lord  of  the  Jungle  he  was.  How 
long  had  he  been  there  watching  them  ?  A 
moment  before,  and  she  had  been  a  creature 
rapt  away  from  everything,  alone  with  one 
who  could  gather  the  stars  into  one  corner 
of  the  heavens  with  his  hand  and  set  them 
in  rows  and  patterns,  and  now  she  was  a 
little  female  monkey  hastening  through  the 
Jungle,  full  of  fear.  Yet  certainty  went 
with  her,  too.  Ah,  he  would  dance  for 
them — in  the  green  jacket  ! 

*  *  *  ♦  * 

They  sat  about  the  clearing,  waiting.  She 
thought  now  in  a  bewildered  way  howr 
foolish  had  been  all  her  fears.  "  The  Bold- 
Faced  One  "  was  lord  of  the  Jungle,  to  be 
sure,  but  that  would  only  redound  now  to 
her  love's  fame  when  this  mighty  one  also 
paid  him  homage. 

She  sat  in  the  crotch  of  a  palc-trunked 
rubber  tree,  clasping,  to  steady  herself,  the 


ropes  of   the   liana,  and   watched  the   rest 
gather. 

They  began  coming  at  dawn,  with  whirring 
wing  or  nimble  feet,  or  deliberate,  stealthy 
padded  paw.  There  were  soon  a  deafening 
chatter  and  screaming  in  the  upper  air,  the 
shrill  parakeets  making  themselves  heard 
highest  of  all  and  well  above  the  chatter 
of  the  monkeys.  From  the  animals  below 
there  were  mutterfngs  and  an  occasional 
growl.  By  and  by  "  The  Lonely  One  "  came 
slowly,  carrying  a  cocoa-nut.  Everyone 
paid  him  the  homage  of  silence  as  he  passed 
by  them.  No  one  knew ,  or  guessed  even 
what  he  might  know,  he  who  had  seen  the 
Hunting  Party. 

Her  glance  ran  from  one  group  to  another 
in  feverish  excitement.  Presently  "  The 
Bold-Faced  One  "  appeared,  letting  himself 
down  solemnly  from  limb  to  limb,  the  lurid 
blue  shoes  of  his  hind  feet  showing  now  one, 
now  the  other,  as  he  descended.  He  seated 
himself  at  last  on  the  ground,  the  blue  soles 
turned  in,  facing  each  other.  The  stone 
that  he  carried  he  placed  carefully  beside 
him.  He  raised  his  muzzle,  with  the  peacock 
blue  and.  green  stripes  on  it,  and  looked 
about,  up  and  down,  but  not  directly  at  any- 
one— indifferent  and  waiting. 

At  last,  after  what  seemed  hours  of  delay, 
the  one  she  waited  for  was  there.  Lo  and 
behold  him ! 

He  ran  to  the  clearing  on  all-fours.  He 
looked  up  and  around  at  the  whole  vast 
audience  about  and  above  him. 

Her  heart  stopped  with  pride.  She 
wondered  whether  in  all  that  mass  of  faces 
he  had  noted  hers.  Her  heart  was  going 
hard  again  now,  thump-thump.  She  took 
her  eyes  from  her  hero  only  to  take  a  quick 
glance  at  the  rest,  to  see  in  what  'manner 
they  observed  him. 

She  need  not  have  been  anxious.     Not  one 
of  them  but  observed  him  absorbed ly.    Even  ; 
"The  Bold-Faced  One,"  whom,  as  a  rule, 
everybody  watched,  had  his   eyes   now   on 
Alessandro. 

The  chattering  had  ceased.  There  was 
not  a  sound.  Silence  in  the  Jungle  is  an 
impressive  thing. 

Alessandro  turned  about  again  on  all-fours 
and  glanced  again  at  those  on  the  branches 
above  him.  The  old  association  of  fear  was 
strong  in  him,  and  his  heart  shook.  Yet 
what  had  he  to  fear  ?  Here  was  no  butcher's 
boy,  here  no  Tonio  with  dark  face,  here  no 
chain.  He  was  his  own '  master.  They 
believed  in  his  greatness.  They  had  asked 
him  to  dance.     Well  and  good.     This  was  as 
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it  should  be.  Alessandro,  with  the  world 
waiting  for  him,  would  dance,  with  even  the 
lord  of  the  Jungle  looking  on. 

She    who    watched    him  with    so  much 


understanding  was  at  the  first  amazed  that 
he  did  not  wear  the  green  jacket,  nor  could 
she  have  imagined  that  fear  deterred  him. 
Yet  it  was  fear  which  had  led  him  into  the 
clearing  without  it.     Let  dis- 
cretion be  the  better  part  of 
his  dancing  at  first.    For  now 
that  the  actual  test  was  come, 
he  had  a  dim  realisation  that 
the  jacket  stood  as  a  symbol 
of  something  borrowed,  assumed,  affected  ; 
something .  out   of   the    order  of    life  and 
Nature  ;    something    that    set    aside     the 
underlying  law  of  the  Jungle ;   something 
which   affronted  truth    and   flaunted   prob- 
ability.    For  had  not  he  and  his  kind  from 
time  immemorial,  whereof  the  memory  of  the 
Jungle  ran  not  to  the  contrary,  worn  dull- 
coloured  coats?     Were  not  the  blue  soles 
and  the  blue  and  green  streaks  of  "  The  Bold- 
Faced  One  "  mighty  things  of  right  and  title 
fixed  and  inherited  for  ages,  come  by  through 
no    quick  assumptions,   rather    by  age-old 
prerogatives  and  lawful  successions  ?     Who 
had  coloured  the  great  blue  parrot's  plumage, 
or  lent  its  scarlet  to  the  giant  tree-toad  ? 
Who  had   vouchsafed  its  rich   red   colour 
to  the  huge  '  red  squirrel,  or  his  ill-fitting, 
long-tailed    coat    to    the,  giant   armadillo, 
the  pale-green  light  to  the   phosphorescent 
beetle,   or  the  red  lantern  to  the  Jungle 
night-fly  ?  Who  had  bestowed  upon  the  great 
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kalawoe  his  wide  night  wings  for  flight, 
feathered  with  softness  like  velvet,  and  his 
cry  that  trembled  and  wailed  and  died  like 
something  falling,  falling  into  a  bottomless 
abyss  ?  Who  had  from  generation  to 
generation  bestowed  upon  the  musk  its 
pungent  and  powerful  odour,  and  upon  the 
orchid  with  the  flesh-coloured  heart,  high 
up,  high  up,  the  unfailing  brilliancy  of  its 
cup  and  the  unchanging  falling  incense  of 
its  perfume  ?  Who  shall  remove  or  alter 
or  change  so  much  as  a  jot  or  a  tittle  any  of 
all  these  things  ?  Shall  the  paca,  feasting 
on  nuts,  lift  its  head  and  say,  "  I  am  lord  of 
these  matters  "  ?  Or  the  tree-shrew  its  muzzle 
from  the  bark  and  its  ant-eating,  and 
declare,  "  I  have  power  to  change  the 
ancient  law  "  ?  Shall  the  night-hawk  put 
on  the  daylight  feathers  of  the  peacock,  or 
the  monkey  the  plumage  of  the  macaw  ? 
Where  all  is  law  and  order,  shall  an  assump- 
tion of  miracle  appear  ?  Where  knowledge 
and  right  have  come  by  toil  and  travail, 
shall  one  rise  and  say,  "  Away  with  all  this, 
and  hear  me  for  a  prophet  "  ? 

He  knew  in  a  dim,  adumbrated  fashion 
that  in  a  world  of  law  there  is  shame  in  an 
assumption  of  miracle  ;  he  knew  that  a  lie 
is  something  for  which  creation  will  not 
stand  ;  he   knew  dimly  that  to  trespass   on 


truth  is  to  pull  heaven  and  earth  about  one's 
ears.  All  this  he  knew  surely,  but  dimly, 
dimly.  So  he  would  not  risk  the  jacket. 
Instead,  he  would  dance — the  steps  that 
Tonio  had  taught  him.  They  were  real 
things  that  he  had  learned  and  knew. 

He  raised  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  man 
fashion,  balanced  himself,  and  took  the  first 
step.  A  little  shiver  of  excitement  ran 
through  her  as  she  watched  him  far  up.  The 
rest  wratched,  watched. 

Slowly,  measured ly,  he  turned  round  and 
round. 

She  was  conscious  of  some  lack — the  lack 
of  music.  Then  her  fancy  supplied  it.  As  he 
turned,  every  branch  and  rich -hung  flower 
of  the  Jungle  had  for  her  a  voice  and  sang 
for  him  to  dance.  She  realised  vaguely  that 
to  all  the  rest,  the  entire  mass  oft  spectators, 
there  was  no  sound  of  music.  They  should 
have  known  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  over  yonder 
in  that  far  province  of  his  splendour  of 
which  he  had  told  her.  Ah,  if  they  but  knew, 
as  she  did,  his  power  to  command  music  and 
the  stars  of  the  heavens  ! 

To  Alessandro,  as  he  turned  in 
time  and  measure,  imagination  also 
supplied  what  was  lacking.  At 
each  step  the  rain-like  rippling 
clatter  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  was  in 


'  The  fierceness,  the  envy, 
the  jealousy,  the  ridi- 
cule, the  "  hate,  the 
resentment,  the  passion, 
the  rage,  the  fury  of  the 
Jungle  were  let' loose." 
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his  ears.  To  him  and  her  it  was  not  without 
this  added  glory  that  he  danced.  To  the  rest, 
he  was  one  of  their  own,  fashioned  brown  and 
small  like  a  thousand  others,  turning  about 
in  a  senseless  sort  of  way.  Fascinated  they 
had  been,  hypnotised  by  expectancy.  Surely 
this  was  not  enough  !  What  had  they  come 
out  to  see  ?  What  had  they  come  far  to 
witness  ?  When  would  the  real  performance 
begin  ? 

He  turned  about  again  and  again.  Once 
he  had  to  resort  to  all-fours  because  he  was 
so  dizzy  ;  then,  as  Tonio  had  taught  him,  he 
raised  himself  on  his  hind  legs,  reversed,  and 
turned  from  left  to  right,  round  and  round, 
with  the  world  looking  on. 

He  was  getting  dizzy  again.  He  came 
down  once  more  on  all-fours,  paused,  and 
looked  about  him. 

The  Jungle  waited.  What  would  he  do 
next  ?  Well,  he  really  had  done  all  there 
was  to  do — his  utmost.  Turns  to  the  left, 
turns  to  the  right — there  was  nothing  more. 

The  crowd  waited.  "  The  Lonely  One  " 
beat  his  cocoa-nut  three  times  on  the  ground, 
then  held  it  to  his  ear  and  listened,  as  though 
to  find  in  it  a  strange  answer  to  a  mysterious 
question. 

"  The  Bold-Faced  One  "  was  not  looking 
at  anyone  now,  neither  at  the  crowd  of  intent, 
blinking  faces,  nor  at  Alessandro  ;  he  was 
merely  looking  about  him — an  indifferent 
look. 

She  watched  these  two  great  ones  with 
panic  in  her  heart;  then  looked  to 
Alessandro.     What  would  come  next  ? 

Alessandro,  too,  felt  it  to  be  a  crucial 
moment.  He  had  failed  to  rouse  their 
approval.  They  remained  unstirred  by  his 
performance.  His  opportunity  was  at  flood- 
tide.  There  was,  he  knew,  not  a  moment  to 
be  lost.  Soon  the  waters  would  be  rushing 
black  and  fearful,  sweeping  him  back  toward 
failure  and  the  common  level  and  the  derisive 
laughter  of  the  crowd. 

He  signalled  "  The  Bold-Faced  One."  He 
ran  over  and  conveyed  some  intelligence 
to  him.  The  eyes  of  all  were  on  these  two. 
All  the  rest  would  take  their  cue  from  the 
lord  of  the  Jungle.  The,  lord  of  the  Jungle, 
blinking  slowly,  signified-  yhe  would  wait. 
Then  Alessandro  hurried  away  they  knew  not 
where.  *  . 

She  knew  what  it  was  he  had  gone  for — 
the  green  jacket !  Fear  and  pride  and  a 
conflict  of  emotions  were  in  her.  She  could 
already  see  his  power  and  his  glory  confound- 
ing these  all,  about  her,  when  he  came 
back  and  danced  for  them  in  the  green  pea- 


jacket.  Her  excited  imagination  did  not 
find  it  hard  to  believe  the  flowers  and  trees 
of  the  Jungle  actually  would  find  voice  ;  and 
to  the  sound  of  them  and  to  the  confoundment 
and  amazement  of  his  audience  he  would 
dance,  dance,  dance  until  the  soft-footed 
Jungle  night  came  suddenly  and  looked  over 
the  heads  of  them  all  to  behold  him.  Then — 
then  she  could  see  him  gather  the  stars  out 
of  the  heavens  and  heap  them  up  in  one 
corner  in  rows  and  patterns.  It  was  not 
until  she  had  thus  given  him  every  glory 
that  she  thought  of  herself,  and  saw  herself 
famous,  too,  distinguished  for  ever  by  the 
attention  he  had  paid  her,  and  by  the  hours 
spent  with  him  in  the  moonlight,  that  circum- 
stance which  "  The  Bold-Faced  One  " — she 
was  glad  now — had  witnessed. 

A  start  of  interest  ran  through  the  audience. 
He  was  there — there  among  them  again. 

His  lower  limbs  were  bare,  but  the  upper 
part  of  his  body  was  clothed  in  the  bright 
green  jacket.  It  was  braided  with  gilt 
cord,  and  down  its  sides  hung  round  gilt 
buttons.     The  thing  was  electrifying. 

The  entire  crowd  came,  as  by  a  powerful 
magnetism,  a  few  inches  closer.  She  herself 
dropped  down  a  vine  or  two  lower  and 
nearer.  Even  "  The  Bold-Faced  One  "  did 
not  pretend  indifference  now.  He  had  half 
risen.  His  eyes  were  fixed  on  Alessandro, 
and  his  lips  twitched,  and  the  peacock- 
coloured  streaks  on  his  nose  were  in  wrinkles. 
The  great  green-and-blue  parrot,  catching 
sight  of  the  rival  green  of  the  jacket, 
leaned  so  far  forward,  with  his  ruffed  neck 
stretched  so  far  out  and  his  wings  quivering, 
you  would  have  sworn  he  was  flying,  except 
that  his  talons  still  held  tight  to  the  branch. 
A  huge  red  squirrel,  with  every  hair  standing 
suddenly  on  end,  and  his  two  forefeet  braced 
back  and  his  claws  stuck  tensely  in^  the 
trunk  of  a  rubber  tree,  thrust  his  quivering 
nose  fonvard  with  terrible  curiosity. 

Keyed  up  by  their  electric  surprise, 
Alessandro  rose  and  turned.  It  might  have 
been  he  was  dancing,  it  might  have  been 
he  was  simply  showing  them  the  jacket. 
Bound  and  round,  slowly,  slow7ly,  so  as  to 
allow  them  to  see  and  observe  every  side, 
every  button,  every  bit  of  it.  He  turned, 
he  turned,  he  turned  ! 

She  watched  "The  Bold-Faced  One." 
His  neck  stooped  slowly  now,  rather  fear- 
fully. She  came  nearer.  His  lips  twitched. 
She  drew  a  few  feet  closer.  His  lips 
quivered  and  drew  back  somewhat,  showing 
his  teeth.  She  paused  in  terror.  He 
dropped  to  all-fours  softly.     She  let  herself 
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down,  down,  arm  by  arm,  dropping  here 
and  there  toward  the  floor  of  the  Jungle 
like  the  fruit  of  a  tree  which  drops  and 
strikes  here  and  there,  but  without  sound 
as  it  goes. 

"The  Bold-Faeed  One"  took  a  slow, 
cautious  step  forward,  muzzle  near  the 
ground,  like  the  sultry  step  of  the  storm, 
which,  though  it  seems  not  to  move,  yet 
lowers  and  approaches.  Then,  high  up,  a 
single  parakeet  gave  a  sudden,  terrible, 
shrill  scream.  At  the  sound  of  it,  and  as 
though  they  had  been  waiting  only  for  that, 
the  great  green-and-blue  parrot  and  the 
huge  red  squirrel  let  go  their  boughs.  "  The 
Bold-Faced  One"  showed  many  teeth  and 
snarled.  Sooner  than  it  takes  to  tell  it,  like 
sudden  rush  of  wind  and  swift  increasing 
downpour  of  rain  among  resonant  palms  and 
brittle  bamboo,  the  noise  and  chatter  and 
excitement  swept  and  rose  into  screams 
and  uproar.  Through  it  all  there  was  the 
quick  dropping  of  dark  forms  like  twigs 
loosened  and  thrown  down  by  the  storm's 
fury.  That  he  had  cared  so  much  to  please 
them  might  have  flattered  them  and  counted 
in  his  favour,  had  they  thought  of  it,  but 
there  was  not  time  nor  desire  for  philosophy. 
Feeling  and  emotion  were  everything,  and 
had  swept  beyond  control.  Was  it  the  too 
vivid  green  of  the  jacket  ?  Was  it  the 
glitter  and  assumption  of  the  gilt  buttons  ? 
Was  it,  rather,  the  arrogance  of  the  little 
turning  figure,  in  which  it  was  not  given  to 
those  who  w7atched  to  see  any  pathos  ?  Or 
was  it  the  ancient  law  rising  with  the  old 
lash  in  its  hand  ?  Whatever  it  was,  suddenly, 
like  a  cat-o'-nine-tails  flung  wide,  the 
fierceness,  the  envy,  the  jealousy,  the  ridicule, 
the  hate,  the  resentment,  the  passion,  the 
rage,  the  fury  of  the  Jungle  were  let  loose. 

The  open  space  that  had  been  the  arena 
of  his  glory  was  now  a  fighting,  excited 
mass.  They  were  all  trying  to  get  at  him  ; 
but,  mad  with  excitement,  they  tumbled 
over  one  another  and  fought  one  another 
instead,  as  they  went.  She  was  among  them 
herself,  threading,  pushing  her  way.  When 
she  reached  him,  he  was  defending  himself 
madly.  She  caught  at  the  loose  jacket, 
pulled  at  it.  He  turned  sharply,  thinking 
to  strike  at  her,  too  ;  and  as  he  turned,  the 
garment  came  loose  and  remained  in  her 
hand. 

After  that  all  was  confusion  again,  black 
confusion  and  terror. 

Never  mind  how  she  had  managed  to  get 
him  painfully  to  that  particular  opening  in 


the  Jungle,  away  and  alone.  He  was 
sleeping  now  in  the  stillness  of  the  night. 
She  sat  beside  him,  a  patient  little  brown 
figure. 

The  rumour  of  another  Hunting  Party 
had  mercifully  taken  the  rest  away.  "  The 
Lonely  One  "  had  knocked  his  cocoa-nut 
three  times  on  the  ground  and  had  listened 
to  it,  and  then,  with  a  peculiar  cry,  had 
made  off  through  the  Jungle  toward  the 
direction  in  which  the  Hunting  Party  had 
once  passed.  And  the  rest  had  followed, 
followed,  up  limb  and  stem  and  along  vine, 
stopping  only  to  gather  a  few  tamarinds  or 
plums  as  they  ran. 

There  was  a  waning  moon,  sunk  now 
almost  to  the  horizon,  but  all  around  was 
the  steady  light  lent  by  the  phosphorescent 
glimmer  of  fox-fire.  The  green-blue  lucent 
glow  of  it  gleamed  and  shone  from  giant 
stein  and  stalk  like  the  lighting  of  one 
mystery  by  another.  In  its  blended  colour 
it  was  like  a  silent  brother  to  the  great  green 
parrot,  but  here  was  no  quivering,  uncertain 
jealousy,  only  a  kindly  steadiness,  without 
trembling  and  fault  of  fickleness.  From 
time  to  time  the  booming  of  the  tree-frogs, 
like  the  bark  of  a  lion,  broke  the  silence,  or 
the  great  kalawoe  flung  its  wailing  cry  into 
the  profound  stillness,  so  that  one  could 
hear  the  trembling  notes  drop  away  and 
down,  down,  down,  until  the  sound  of  it  was 
lost  in  the  soundless  night. 

She  had  her  own  thoughts  to  herself  now. 
She  had  been  timid  all  her  life,  but  now, 
having  once  seen  the  world  at  its  worst, 
fears  occupied  her  no  more.  It  is  true,  in 
every  strange  and  chance  sound  now  to 
which  she  lent  her  attention  she  seemed 
to  hear  the  growing  murmur  of  jealous 
chatter,  as  one  who  has  been  shipwrecked 
hears  still  terribly  in  every  chance  shell  to 
which  he  lends  his  ear  the  roar  and  rush  of 
engulfing  waters  ;  but  she  had  no  thought 
of  this  now.  Her  little  dim  mind  was 
occupied  by  questions  that  came  and  went. 
What — oh,  what  had  stayed  his  mighty  hand  ? 
Why  had  he  not  used  his  power  ?  Was  he 
not  one  to  make  kings  and  queens  obey  him  ? 
Was  it  not  from  his  own  lips  that  she  had 
heard  of  his  might  ?  Does  one  question 
the  word  of  such  a  one  ? 

These  uncertainties  floated  past  like  wrack 
of  cloud  in  the  moonlit  skies ;  then  one 
heavier  than  the  rest  loomed  and  darkened 
her  understanding — it  concerned  the  pea- 
jacket. 

For  some  reason  she  had  not  been  jealous 
of  Philippa,  the  queen,  nor  of  Tonio,  the 
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kingly.  But  "  the  beautiful  creature  "  with 
gold  hair  and  white  hands  who  had  fashioned 
the  jacket  for  him  !  Ah,  how  humble 
and  bare  her  own  life  seemed  in  com- 
parison ! 

He  stirred  very  slightly  and  waked.  The 
moon  was  low  now  on  the  horizon.  Flowing 
back  into  his  consciousness,  like  a  full  tide, 
was  all  his  knowledge,  all  his  experience 
over  yonder  beyond  the  great  separating 
sea — his  pitiful  experience  which  he  had 
interpreted  to  her  as  triumph.  Yes,  and 
now  that  it  was  past  his  reach,  how  he  loved 
it !  New  York,  the  mighty,  with  her 
many  streets  and  her  terrifying  noise  ;  her 
squalor  and  her  splendour  and  her  follies  ; 
her  terrible  tenements  and  her  towering 
hostelries  ;  her  sunsets  at  the  end  of  every 
cross-street,  or  in  the  morning  a  glorious 
dawn  at  the  other  end  of  every  one  of  them, 
mind  you  !  And  the  thronged  ferries  at 
night,  carrying  their  great  crowds  with  so 
strange  a  motion  over  dark,  uncertain  waters 
to  a  city  of  heaped-up  stars  ;  and  the  strings 
of  lights,  double  strings  of  them,  flung  across 
high  up,  spanning  the  heavens,  joining  city 
to  city,  you  cannot  guess  how  ;  and  the  wet 
nights — oh,  the  marvellous  wet  nights  that 
went  about  clad  in  fringes  and  beads  of  rain 
or  floating  mist,  and  decked  with  great  red 
and  blue  and  green  rainflowers,  and  which 
carried  in  their  dripping  fingers  shimmering 
ribbons  of  light,  long  and  streaming  and 
wavering  and  beautiful ! 

Dim  and  far  that  world  he  had  despised 
and  renounced  and  lost — yes,  but  real,  all  of 
it,  and  his  own  !  He  recalled  it  minutely — 
the  faces  of  the  children  he  had  so  much 
feared  ;  the  painful  weight  of  his  chain  ; 
Tonio's  hateful,  scolding  voice,  at  sound  of 
which  he  had  so  often  fled  ;  Philippa's  dark 
brows  and  shining  black  hair ;  the  over- 
turned chianti  bottles  ;  the  reeking  cheese  ; 
the  blended  odours  of  oil  and  macaroni ;  the 
remains  of  the  midday  meal  left  on  the  table, 
and  Tonio  snoring  on  the  bed ;  the  dishes 
unwashed  ;  and  the  flies  that  wTould  circle 
about  maddeningly,  and  would  light  on  his 
nose  over  and  over  again  on  exactly  the 
same  spot,  all  he  could  do  !  A  home-sickness, 
an  intolerable  home-sickness  for  all  this 
splendour  possessed  him.  Oh,  to  get  back 
to  it ! 

He  opened  his  eyes  and  met  hers  intent 
on  him.  There  was  something  indescribably 
comforting  in  this  little  brown  face  bent 
over  him,  all  love  and  pity  and  adoring 
pride. 

There  were  some  soft  inurmurings  on  his 


part  as  his  brain  grew  dizzy  with  pain  and 
pleasure,  and  some  fond  repetitions. 

"  Some  day,"  he  said  faintly,  "  perhaps  we 
could  return  there  together.  Tonio  would 
be  glad  to  see  us." 

She  answered  him  nothing. 

"And  you  could  perhaps  have  a  green 
jacket,  too.  No  doubt  the  beautiful  creature 
would  be  willing  to  make  you  one.  Where 
is  it  ?  " 

She  spread  it  over  him  with  careful  fingers. 
He  closed  his  eyes,  contented.  Again,  dim 
and  dizzy  in  his  mind,  there  floated  the 
lights  of  a  great  city,  and  a  wavering  span 
of  starlight  glory,  gathered  together  and 
flung  across  space. 

So,  while  he  drifted  drowsily  on  a 
darkening  sea  of  consciousness,  her  thoughts 
went  wistfully  to  a  dimly  guessed  land  which 
was  the  home  of  a  "beautiful  creature." 
Nor  could  she  know  that  this  "beautiful 
creature,"  who  had  the  power  to  fashion  a 
pea-jacket,  was  a  little  child  of  whom  it  was 
impossible  she  could  have  anything  to  fear, 
and  who  at  that  moment,  could  she  have 
known  it,  was,  in  that  far  land,  learning 
painfully  and  under  duress  a  little  waltz  of 
Schumann's  at  the  hands  of  a  not  too  patient 
governess.  So  while  she  continued  to  think 
of  the  white  hands  and  the  gold  hair,  he 
drew  the  pea-jacket  close  under  his  chin, 
and,  longing  for  what  he  had  once  despised, 
turned  his  head  weakly,  his  fluttering  breath 
dying  out  softly,  and  was  gone  from  her. 

This  did  not  dawn  on  her  at  once.  When 
it  did,  she  still  thought  nothing  of  herself, 
only  of  him.  "  TI13  Bold-Faced  One,"  with 
his  cruel  ways,  was  indeed  lord  of  the 
Jungle,  and  would  return,  but  he  would 
find  this  fine  spirit  had  eluded  him.  She 
took  a  pride  in  it,  as  though  it  were  a  new 
glory.  Nothing  could  touch  him  now.  She 
did  not  know  where  he  had  gone,  but  there, 
she  conceived,  his  might  was  returned  to 
him.  There  music,  like  the  Jungle  singing, 
or  like  the  rain  of  heaven  speaking,  was 
for  ever  at  his  command,  and  stars  as  many 
as  are  in  the  firmament  were  heaped  up  to 
give  him  pleasure.  There,  too — he  had  said 
it  himself — might  she  not  one  day  find 
herself  with  him,  with  Tonio  and  Philippa, 
glad  and  ready  to  wait  upon  them  ? 

So  she  began  to  take  even  a  kind  of  sad 
pleasure  in  the  new  circumstance,  and  gave 
herself  to  wondering  when  she  would  be  able 
to  follow  him. 

She  heard  a  slight  noise  overhead,  at  no 
great  distance,  and  started.  Her  hand  went 
out  defensively,  guardingly,   to   the   green 
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jacket  still    covering    him,  that   had   been  the  tree-shrew  was  one  day  killed  by   the 

his    glory.     "  The    Bold  -  Faced    One  "    was  jackal,  and  a  new  shrew  was  appointed,  and, 

coming  toward  her,  like  a  dark  shadow,  the  being  a  stranger  and  unfamiliar  with  these 

hand  with  the  stone  in  it  raised.  parts,  wanted  to  know  what,  in  the  name 

At  the  very  same  moment,  far  across  the  of   bread-fruit   and   cocoa-nuts,  this   jacket 

vast,  separating  sea,  Philippa,  turning  on  her  really  was,  of  what  was  it  made,  how  and 

bed  in  the  stifling  heat  and  noise  of  that  for  what  purpose  constructed,  no  one  could 

squalid  quarter  of  which  Alessandro  had  so  give  him  any  information  further  than  that 

much  boasted,  replied  to  Tonio's  mournful  it  had  formerly  been  worn  by  a  little  brown 

reminder —  monkey  who  had  attempted  to  do  some  quite 

"  Yes,  but  he  was  always   a   little    fool ;  unheard-of  things.     Therein  lay  his  fame. 

yet,  all  the  same,  I  wish  he  were  back.'  Then  by  and  by  it  fell  to  pieces,  and  the 

*****  great  green  parrot  picked  the   gilt  buttons 

Until  the  wet  reason  came  and  the  rain  off  it  and  stowed  them  away  in  his  crop — 

rotted    it,    the    jacket    drooped,    suspended  not  to  honour  him  who  once  wore    them, 

like  a  strange  leaf,  on  the  yanga-banga  tree.  but   rather    because   he   had    a    liking   for 

"  The  Boid-Faced  One "  himself  had  hung  it  bright,    shining    things,    and,    once    safely 

there.    It  was  guarded  by  turns  by  the  great  stowed   away   like   that,   nobody  could   get 

green  parrot  and  the  tree-shrew  ;  and  when  'them  away  from  him. 

A    BALLADE    OF    ROADS. 

A    BELL-MARE  jangling  at  the  packer's  heels, 
*"*    Whisking  mosquitoes  with  her  tattered  tail— 
Pack=burros  grunt ;   the  crawling  train  out-reels 
Through  redwood  spurs,  up  dizzy  tracks  that  scale 
The  mountain  flanks.     Lo !  where  the  snows  prevail 
The  crowned  peaks  glitter  in  the  morning  sun 
Like  kings  caparisoned  in  silver  mail. 
Upon  these  roads  are  high  adventures  won. 

Birch  canoes  travelling  on  rippling  keels, 
Paddles  a=flash  in  arms  that  never  fail 
The  long  day  through.    The  echoing  canyon  peals 
With  river  songs.     Comes  evening  primrose  pale, 
The  North  Lights  weave  on  Night's  blue-silver  veil 
Patterns  of  fire,  flame  pennons  finely  spun. 
Now  camps  are  made  and  wood=smoke  rises  frail. 
Upon  these  roads  are  high  adventures  won. 

'Mid  snap  of  whips,  hoarse  shouts,  sharp  axle  squeals, 
Tented  ox=wagons  breast  the  burning  gale ; 
Like  stout  galleons  they  roll  on  groaning  wheels, 
Seeking  new  worlds  o'er  seas  of  sand  and  shale. 
Ports  o'  Romance  whence  queenly  clippers  sail 
Down  the  blue  ways  where  foam=veined  breakers  run, 
Sped  by  great  winds  that  harp  through  brace  and  brail. 

Upon  these  roads  are  high  adventures  won. 

i 
Envoi. 
Prince,  in  your  pleasaunce,  when  the  play  is  stale, 
The  champagne  flat,  the  fox=trot  overdone, 
Break  for  the  open,  strike  the  Outward  Trail. 
Upon  these  roads  are  high  adventures  won. 

CROSBIE    GARSTIN. 


BRICKS 


By  J.  B.  HARRIS-BURLAND 

Illustrated    by    Graham    Simmons 


IF  you  can  picture  to  yourself  twenty- 
three  old  maids,  five  curates,  seven 
married  women  over  the  age  of  fifty, 
an  elderly  stockbroker  trying  to  hide  himself 
in  the  darkest  corner  of  the  rpom,  a  young 
and  pretty  girl  in  the  second  darkest  corner, 
and  two  bricklayers,  with  thick  boots,  a  faint 
colouring  of  brick-dust,  and  a  strong  aroma 
of  beer  and  black  tobacco  about  them — if 
you  can  picture  all  these  gathered  together 
in  a  drawing-room  and  seated  in  rows  of 
chairs  that  faced  a  small  table  with  an  empty 
chair  behind  it,  you  will  have  a  very  fair 
impression  of  the  nineteenth  meeting  of  the 
Society  for  Providing  Poetry  for  the  People 
— a  meeting  that  waited  for  Guy  Wallaby, 
the  bricklayer  poet,  to  tell  them  exactly 
what  sort  of  poetry  bricklayers  can  and 
ought  to  write. 

Guy  Wallaby  was  late.  It  was  expected 
that  he  would  be  late,  as  the  meetings  were 
always  held  at  half-past  five,  and  in  the 
summer-time  one  can  lay  bricks  up  to  eight 
o'clock.  He  had  been  told,  however,  to 
come  "  just  as  he  was."  His  two  "comrades" 
— I  use  Mrs.  Pringle's  own  words — had 
never  heard  of  him  ;  but,  as  they  were  on 
the  spot  —  rebuilding  an  outhouse  in  Mrs. 
Pringle's  garden — she  had  urged  them  to 
leave  their  work  and  accept  payment  for 
three  hours'  overtime  at  trade  union  rates. 
Guests  of  honour  in  the  front  row,  they 
provided  the  right  atmosphere.  Even  the 
oldest  lady  present  felt  that  she  was  taking 
part  in  a  great  social  and  artistic  movement. 

"  He  is  ten  minutes  late,"  said  Mrs.  Pringle, 
who  was  so  short  and  round  that  Mrs.  Field, 
an  envious  and  rival  hostess,  called  her 
"The  Eondeau,"  "but  of  course  he  cannot 
help  it." 

"I  would  wait  for  hours,"  whispered  a 
curate.  And  then,  turning  to  the  pretty  girl 
in  the  dark  corner :  "  Would  not  you,  Miss 
Pringle  ? " 

"  Hours  and  hours  and  hours,"  the  girl 
answered,  hiding  her  mouth  behind  her 
hand.      "I    love    bricks,   don't    you,    Mr. 


Paterson  ?  •  There's  something  so  square 
and  sturdy  about  them." 

"  I  do  wonder  what  he  is  like,"  said  a  thin 
spinster,  turning  round  in  her  chair.  "  Do 
you  think  he's  at  all  like  John  Masefield — I 
mean,  outspoken  ?  I've  heard  that  brick- 
layers use  terrible  language  when  they  fall 
off  a  ladder  or  anything  like  that." 

"He'll  be  just  his  natural  self,"  Mrs. 
Pringle  replied.  "I  certainly  hope  there'll 
be  no  false  refinement  about  him." 

"  In  fact,  just  a  brick,"  said  the  girl  from 
her  dark  corner. 

Mrs.  Pringle  moved  away  to  talk  to  a 
curate.  Everywhere  there  wTas  a  feeling  of 
suspense,  as  though  something  great  and 
unusual  were  going  to  happen.  Only  the 
two  bricklayers  grumbled  at  the  delay. 

"  It  ain't  'alf  'ot  in  'ere  !  "  said  one  in  'a 
hoarse  whisper.  "  Oo's  this  Guy  What's- 
'is-name,  and  why  ain't  'e  'ere  ?  " 

"  Dunno,  Bill,"  the  other  answered.  "  But 
if  'e's  'arf  as  thirsty  as  I  am,  I'll  wager  'e's 
in  'The  Blue  Boar'  at  the  corner  of  the 
road." 

This  conversation,  heard  over  a  radius  of 
at  least  ten  feet  in  every  direction,  created 
no  scandal.  It  was  felt  to  be  the  right  and 
proper  talk  for  the  occasion.  It  even  stirred 
old  Miss  Tritton  to  whisper  something  about 
an  honest  man  being  the  noblest  work  of 
God,  and  her  neighbour  to  reply  that  all  the 
lest  poets  were  known  to  drink.  Indeed,  it 
might  almost  have  started  a  discussion  on  the 
artistic  temperament,  if  all  the  voices  in  the 
room  had  not  suddenly  been  stilled  by  a  ring 
at  the  front-door  bell.  Everyone,  except 
perhaps  those  who  were  almost  invisible  in 
the  darkest  corners,  composed  themselves  into 
a  proper  attitude  of  respect  and  attention. 
Several  ladies  clasped  their  knees  and  looked 
at  the  ceiling.  Others  gazed  timidly  at  the 
door.  Mrs.  Pringle  moved  forward  and 
stiffened  the  muscles  of  her  right  arm  and 
hand.  It  was  certain  that  the  grip  of  the 
poet  would  be  both  honest  and  powerful. 

Then  in  the  silence  there  came  suddenly 
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an  ear-splitting  crash,  as  though  someone 
had  emptied  a  sack  of  coals  on  the  floor  of 
the  hall.  Miss  Tritton  screamed  and  rose 
from  her  chair. 

"  What-o  I "  said  one  of  the  bricklayers. 
"  'E's  fallen  over  'is  feet !  " 

Mrs.  Pringle  raised  her  hand  as  if  for 
silence. 

"  The  hall  is  very  dark,"  she  said.  "  Please 
sit  down.  I  should  not  like  Mr.  Wallaby  to 
think  that  we  had  noticed  anything  unusual." 

"  Dropped  'is  little  bit  o'  poitry,"  muttered 
Bill.  "  I  only  'ope  'e  ain't  gone  and  broke 
it  up." 

The  door  opened  and  a  stalwart  fellow 
entered  with  a  hod  on  his  left  shoulder.  He 
was — if  one  may  coin  the  word — a  super- 
bricklayer.  It  seemed  almost  impossible  for 
anyone  to  have  so  thoroughly  identified 
himself  with  bricks.  It  appeared  as  if  he 
not  merely  laid  bricks,  but  made  them.  Not 
only  was  the  red  dust  thick  on  his  coat  and 
pleasant  face  and  close-curling  hair,  but  the 
lower  part  of  him  seemed  to  have  lately 
emerged  from  a  bed  of  clay.  The  yellow 
greasy  earth  clung  to  his  corduroy  trousers 
and  his  heavy  boots.  There  was  no  smell  of 
beer  or  stale  tobacco  about  him.  He  was 
pure  brick — all  through. 

"I'm  delighted  you  have  come,"  said 
Mrs.  Pringle,  holding  out  her  plump  white 
hand  as  though  she  were  about  to  "  try  her 
grip"  on  an  automatic  machine.  G-uy 
Wallaby  sought  for  her  hand  and  touched  it 
very  gently.  She  could  feel  the  hardness  of 
his  palm,  but  there  was  no  pain. 

"Sorry,  ma'am,"  he  said,  "but  I've  bin 
and  dropped  them  'ere  bricks  in  the  'all.  I 
thought  as  we  could  get  along  without  'em, 
so  I  didn't  wait  to  pick  'em  up  again." 

"Quite  right  of  you,"  answered  Mrs. 
Pringle,  "  quite  right.  I'm  sure  we  must 
have  interrupted  you-  in  the  middle  of  your 
work.  So  very  good  of  you  !  This  way, 
please." 

She  walked  before  him  towards  the  table 
and  the  empty  chair.  Her  face  beamed  with 
pride.  Here,  indeed —thanks  to  Mr.  Smith, 
the  stockbroker — was  a  "find."  All  that 
her  imagination  had  pictured  had  been 
eclipsed  by  the  reality.  Here  was  no  white- 
faced  weakling  who  had  drifted  into  a  sturdy 
trade  by  mistake,  but  a  rough,  muscular 
giant,  who  could  handle  a  hundredweight  of 
bricks  as  easily  as  he  could  handle  a  sonnet. 
The  two  men  who  had  been  working  at  the 
outhouse  were  children  compared  to  this 
great  fellow.  Whatever  his  poetry  might 
be  like— and  doubtless  it  would  be  rugged 


and  strong,  like  himself — he  was  a  "  find." 
She  saw  herself  as  a  patroness  who  would 
help  him  to  the  higher  things.  She  would 
give  him  a  fountain  pen,  a  typewriter, 
books — any  kind  of  book  he  liked  to  ask  for. 

When  Guy  Wallaby  reached  the  table,  he 
leant  his  hod  against  the  w7all,  so  that  the 
top  of  it  rested  on  a  portrait  of  Sally  Pringle 
as  a  child  of  six,  and  Mrs.  Pringle,  beaming 
at  the  audience,  said  :  "  I  have  the  greatest 
pleasure  in  asking  Mr.  Guy  Wallaby  to  read 
us  his  great  epic  poem,  and  I  hope  that 
afterwards  he  will  tell  us  a  little  of  his  own 
life,'  so  that  we  can  realise  how  the — er — 
spirit  of  poesy — came  down  and — and 
impelled  him  to  write.  Our  thanks  are  due 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Smith  for  this  delightful 
evening.  Mr.  Guy  Wallaby  is  at  the  present 
time  working  in  Mr.  Smith's  garden  at  a 
brick  pergola  that 'will  one  day  be  covered 
with  roses.  I  venture  to  hope  that  whatever 
Mr.  Guy  Wallaby  accomplishes  in  the 
future  will'  be  crowned  with  that  most 
English  of  all  swTeet  flowers." 

The  room  echoed  with  the  clapping  of 
hands,  and  under  cover  of  the  noise  Sally 
put  her  mouth  close  to  the  ear  of  a  thin -faced 
old  woman  and  said  :  "  I'd  like  to  see  him  in 
a  street  row,  wouldn't  you,  Mrs.  Burns  ?  " 
A  most  inappropriate  remark,  as  Mrs. 
Burns  afterwards  said  to  her  husband. 

And  the  athletic  curate  murmured  some- 
thing about  muscular  Christianity  and 
dumb-bell  exercises. 

And  Mr.  Smith,  the  stockbroker,  shrank 
still  further  into  the  corner  and  said,  in 
answer  to  a  question :  "  The  fellow  tells  me 
he  can  write,     /don't  know." 

And  the  brawny  young  fellow,  redolent  of 
the  soil,  looked  just  a  little  nervous  as  he 
pulled  some  typewritten  sheets  of  paper  out 
of  his  pocket. 

"  I'm  a  rough  chap,"  he  said,  "  and  I 
don't  mind  confessin'  as  I've  'ad  to  git  my 
little  bit  of  poitry  smartened  up." 

He  paused,  took  off  his  coat  and  flung  it 
on  the  floor.  His  brown,  muscular  arms 
were  bare  to  the  elbow,  and  there  was  a 
broad  leather  strap  round  his  right  wrist. 

"  I  can  tark  easier  so,"  he  went  on.  "  I 
likes  to  tark  just  as  I  work." 

The  applause  broke  out  again,  and  Mrs. 
Pringle,  in  a  voice  that  was  meant  to  be 
heard,  said  :  "  Simple,  rugged  fellow !  My 
heart  goes  out  to  him." 

"  Nothin'  ain't  been  altered,"  Guy  Wallaby 
went  on,  peering  at  one  of  the  sheets  of 
paper.  "  Wot  I  means  is — the  language  ain't 
bin  altered." 
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Here  a  slight  tremor  ran  through  the 
audience. 

-    "  I've  only  'ad  to  put  in  a  few  words  to 
make  the  lines  run  smoother  " 

"  Oh,  what  a  pity  ! "  said  Miss  Tritton, 
quite  clearly.  "  We  want  the  real 
thing " 

"  Hot   from    the    oven,"   said   a  curate. 


Jave- 


"The  Building  of  the  'Ouse  !  "  broke  in 
a  thunderous  voice,  and  the  room  was  hushed 
into  silence.  Guy  Wallaby  wiped  his  fore- 
head with  a  red-and-yellow  handkerchief, 
sorted  out  his  sheets  of  paper,  and  again 
thundered  out — 

"  The  Building  of  the  'Ouse 
A  Nepic  in  Clay." 
And  then,  after  a  pause — 

"Bricks!     Cartloads  of  bricks! 
Oo  made  'em? 
*  I,'  said  the  maker  of  bricks  ; 
4  Out  of  the  clay  I  made  'em.' " 

(It  is  regrettable  that  at  this  point  Miss 
Sally  Pringle  whispered  "  Who  killed  Cock 
Robin  ? '  to  a  curate.) 

"  Blue  and  red,  and  yellow  and  grey3 
Out  of  the  soft  and  clingin'  clay 
1  dug  'em  and  shaped  'em, 

In  fire  I  baked  'em. 
Ho,  the  fierce  light 
1  Of  the  furnace  fires 

At  night — 
Fierce  as  a  man's  desires !  " 

The  poet  paused  to  take  a  deep  breath, 
and  Mrs.  Pringle  whispered  ecstatically : 
"  Cartloads  of  bricks  !  How  daring  !  How 
unconventional ! " 

"Bricks!     Cartloads  of  bricks! 
Oo  laid  'em? 
'I,'  said  the  layer  of  bricks; 
*  True  and  square  I  laid  'em.' 
Foundation,  lintel,  stringcourse,  wall. 
Dining,  drawing-room,  kitchen,  'all 
And  the  'ouse  was  built 
To  a  drowsy  lilt. 
Ho,  the  true  song 
Of  the  trowel  slow- 
Day-long— 
0  Soft  as  a  fall  of  snow  !  " 

The  poet  paused  again  and  drank  half  a 
glass  of  water. 

"  Glad  'e  spoke  of  goin'  slow  with  the 
trowel,"  whispered  Bill,  "  or  I'd  'ave  'ad  to 
report  'im  to  the  union." 

Guy  Wallaby  heard  the  remark.  He 
wiped  his  mouth  with  the  back  of  his  hand 
and  leant  over  the  table. 

"  If  1  'ave  any  more  of  your  lip,"  he  said, 
with  a  scowl,  "  I'll  knock  your  'eads  together 
till  poitry  runs  out  of  the  'eels  of  your  boots ! " 

A  delicious  thrill  ran  through  the  audience. 
They  felt  that  here  at  last  they  were  face  to 
face  with  rugged  primeval  forces.     Two  or 


three  women  tittered  ;  Mrs.  Pringle  said  : 
"  Silence  in  front  there,  please."  The  athletic 
curate  looked  forward  to  a  Homeric  combat, 
and  tried  to  remember  three  things  at  once — 

1.  Some  lines  of  Homer  in  the  original 
Greek  ; 

2.  A  jiu-jitsu  trick  for  separating  com- 
batants ; 

3.  Suitable  manly  words  that  could  be  said 
to  all  parties  concerned  just  at  the  right 
moment. 

"  They  don't  give  a  bloke  'alf  a  chance," 
muttered  Guy  Wallaby,  and  there  was  a 
tumult  of  applause.  When  it  had  died  away, 
the  two  bricklayers  rose  to  their  feet  and 
marched  towards  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

"  So  long,  mate ! "  shouted  Bill,  putting  his 
head  round  the  door.  "  If  you  don't  want 
them  bricks  in  the  'all,  we  can  use  'em  up 
to-morrow." 

"  And  if  you  feels  dry  a  bit  later  on,"  the 
other  man  called  out,  "you'll  find  us  at 
'.The  Blue  Boar.'  There  ain't  no  offence 
taken." 

They  vanished,  and  with  them  part  of  the 
"atmosphere"  that  Mrs.  Pringle  had  so 
thoughtfully  provided ;  but  most  of  it  still 
remained  in  the  personality  of  Guy  WYIlaby 
himself. 

"  A  prophet  in  his  own  country,"  whispered 
Miss  Tritton  And  everyone  found  some- 
thing appropriate  to  say.  There  was  a 
babble  of  voices.  Then  Mrs.  Pringle  held 
up  her  hand. 

"  I  must  apologise,  Mr.  Wallaby,"  she  said, 
"  on  behalf  of  us  all.  ,May  I  ask  you  to  start 
again — from  the  beginning  ?  A  beautiful 
poem  of  this  sort  must  come  to  us  intact — 
unbroken." 

"You're  about  right,  ma'am,"  Wallaby 
replied.     "  Blimey,  you're  right !  " 

Another  delicious  tremor  ran  through  the 
audience.  Here  was  the  real  thing — a  poet 
of  the  people  speaking  in  the  natural  tongue 
of  the  people.  So  far,  the  poem  itself  had, 
save  for  a  certain  rudeness  of  metre,  been 
hardly  up  to  expectation.  There  had  been 
nothing  in  it  to  make  Miss  Tritton's  hands 
grip  the  seat  of  her  chair,  nothing  to  make 
Mrs.  Pringle  look  anxiously  at  her  daughter 
in  the  dark  corner.  But  now  everyone  felt 
that  something  might  come.  From  such  a 
pure,  unadulterated  spring  as  this  anything 
might  come. 

Guy  Wallaby  repeated  the  first  two  stanzas. 
He  seemed  more  at  his  ease  now  that  his 
fellow-bricklayers  had  gone.  He  even  put 
some  expression  into  the  words,  and  when  he 
roared  out  the  first  line  of  the  third  stanza— 


BEICKS. 
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"  Bricks  !  'Ouses  of  bricKs  !  " — Mrs.  Pringle 
felt  that  they  were  in  for  something  born  of 
the  brickyard,  something  naked  and  un- 
ashamed. 

The  story  of  the  house  rambled  on  through 
stanza  after  stanza  of  verse.  First  there 
came  the  building  of  the  house,  right  up  to 
the  top  brick  of  the  tallest  chimney.  Then 
the  builders  of  the  house  walked  into  the 
picture,  and  here  it  is  to  be  regretted  that 
Guy  Wallaby  combined  the  two  separate 
notes  of  Ibsen  and  Edgar  Allen  Poe — 

"  There's  the  kuockin',  knockin',  knoekin' 
Of  Truth  upon  the  door. 
Shall  it  open? 
Nevermore ! " 

From  the  builder  himself  the  poem  passed 
to  the  builder's  wife,  son,  daughter,  servants, 
dog.  From  the  son  and  daughter  it  passed 
to  grandsons  and  grand-daughters,  and  from 
them  again  to  great-grandsons  and  great- 
grand-daughters,  till  it  became  as  bewildering 
as  the  genealogy  of  a  German  count.  But 
all  the  time  the  poet  kept,  so  to  speak,  a  firm 
hand  on  the  bricks.  He  insisted  on  the 
permanence  of  the  house,  of  the  fine  quality 
of  the  brick,  of  the  fine  workmanship. 
Builders  and  great-grand-daughters  might 
come  and  go,  but  the  house  remained 
"  four  square,"  so  excellent  had  been  the 
mortar  and  the  handling  of  it. 

All  this  was  listened  to  with  patience  and 
even  in  places  with  enthusiasm.  But  it  wras 
not  until  one  of  the  great-great-grandsons— 
in  the  female  line — came  upon  the  scene  that 
things  began  to  move.  This  gentleman,  to 
put  it  plainly  and  in  unpoetic  language,  was 
"a  bad  lot,"  and  Guy  Wallaby  spoke 
without  reserve  of  his  sins.  So  vile  were  tliey, 
it  seemed,  that  the  very  bricks  of  the  house 
became  evil.  From  gentility  the  great-great- 
grandson  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  a  drunken 
labourer,  owning  nothing  but  a  house  and 
the  furniture  of  only  a  single  room.  The 
audience  felt  that  they  were  in  the  grip  of  a 
tragedy.     And  a  tragedy  demand  showerful 

language.     The  simple  brick  became  "  a - 

brick."  Undoubtedly  the  house  was  tottering 
to  its  fall. 

In  the  fifty-sixth  stanza  it  fell.  Miss 
Tritfcon  gripped  dier  chair  so  hard  that  she 
rose  to  her  feet  and  still  held  it.  Mrs. 
Pringle  clung  to  a  what-not  as  though  it 
were  the  last  link  with  Victorian  civilisation. 
Sally  had  vanished.  The  curates  would  have 
left  the  room  at  the  thirty-fourth  stanza  if 
one  of  them  had  not  said  :  "  We  must  stick 
it  out.  People  say  we  have  no  sympathy 
with   the  lower  classes."     The  old   maids 


were  rocked  on  a  sea  of  words  they  did  not 
understand.  But  Guy  Wallaby  was  stolid 
and  unmoved.  At  every  tenth  stanza  he 
had  drunk  a  glass  of  water.  As  he  neared 
the  fiftieth  he  called  for  a  quart  of  beer. 
And  it  was  given  to  him — in  the  best  cut- 
glass  jug,  that  was  only  used  at  Mrs.  Pringle's 
smartest  dinner-parties. 

This  kept  him  going  to  the  end. 

"  Bricks  !'"  he  whispered  hoarsely.  "This 
is  the  story  of  bricks!" 

Then  followed  a  vast  silence,  and  then, 
after  the  space  of  half  a  minute,  tumultuous 
applause.  It  was  thus  that  the  Society  was 
wont  to  give  tribute  to  its  greatest  heroes. 
The  period  of  silence  was  meant  to  indicate 
that  they  had  been  so  carried  out  of 
themselves  that  they  had  to  grope  their  way 
back  to  material  things — such  as  the  clapping 
of  hands. 

"  Brava  !  Brava  !  "  cried  Mrs.  Pringle, 
breaking  into  Italian,  the  only  language 
capable  of  expressing  her  emotion. 

The  applause  died  away  into  silence,  and 
Guy  Wallaby  put  on  his  coat.  Mrs.  Pringle 
came  up  to  him  and  said — 

"A  fewr  words  about  yourself  —  you 
.  promised." 

The  poet  scratched  his  head  thoughtfully, 
then  he  referred  to  the  last  sheet  of  his 
typewritten  poem.  There  was  nothing  about 
his  life. 

"Ladies  and  gents,"  he  said,  "  I  'ope  as 
you'll  excuse — this  'ave  taken  it  out  of  <me 
cruel.  My  life  ain't  fit  for  sich  as  you  to 
listen  to." 

"Won't  you  tell  us,"  said  Mrs.  Pringle 
persuasively,  "when  you  first  thought  of 
writing  poetry  ?  " 

"  'Bout  a  year  ago,  ma'am.  It  come  to  me 
sudden-like  —  quite  sudden-like  —  in  ;  the 
dinner  hour.  I  can't  explain — I  ain't  got 
the  gift  of  explainin'.  I'm  just  a  bricklayer. 
I  could  explain  to  you  'ow  to  lay  bricks — 
that's  my  work;  this  ain't.  'Ope  you'll 
excuse  me." 

He  picked  up  his  hod  and  made  an  effort 
to  leave  the  room,  but  he  found  his  way 
barred  with  autograph  books.  A  dozen 
hands  holding  little  books  rose  up  on  every 
side  of  him.  Mrs.  Pringle  led  him  into  the 
dining-room,  gave  him  a  pen  and  ink,  and 
stood  over  him  while  he  wrote  "  Guy 
Wallaby "  over  and  over  again  in  a  large, 
childish  hand. 

Then  once  more  he  made  an  effort  to  go, 
but  Mrs.  Pringle  insisted  on  introducing 
him  to  everyone  in  the  room.  He  shook 
hands  with  them — rather  savagely,  it  is  to 


'  The  Building  of  the  'Ouse.     A  Nepic  in  Clay.'    And  then, 


be  feared,  from  the  look  of  pain  on  one  or 
two  faces. 

"You  must  have  this  poem  published," 
said  Mrs.  Pringle,  and  there  was  a  chorus 
of  approval. 

"  Put  into  print,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  of  course.  I  will  see  to  it. 
An  edition  of  five  hundred  copies  at  half-a- 


crown  each.  The  Society  will  subscribe  for 
copies.     We  want  to  make  you  famous." 

"That's  as  you  like,  ma'am,"  Wallaby 
answered.  "  I  leave  it  in  your  'ands.  And 
now,  if  I  'ave  your  kind  permission " 

He  made  his  way  into  the  hall,  picked  up 
the  bricks— all  but  one  that  had  broken  itself 
in  two  on  the  iron  edge  of  the  umbrella 


after  a  pause—*  Bricks  !    Cartloads  of  bricks  !    Oo  made  'em  ? ' ' 


stand— and  placed  them  in  his  hod.  Mrs. 
Pringle  herself  opened  the  door,  and  did 
not  close  it  until  the  bricklayer  had  passed 
out  of  the  garden  gate. 

"  What  an  experience  !  "  she  exclaimed,  as 
she  returned  to  her  guests.  "  How  perfectly 
magnificent !  And  it  concluded  just  at  the 
right    moment.     I     couldn't    have   borne 


another  line  of  it ;  I  was  strung  up  to  the 
breaking-point." 

Then  she  proceeded  to  take  the  names  of 
those  who  were  willing  to  subscribe  for 
copies  of  the  poem.  As  no  immediate  cash 
was  asked  for,  everyone  came  forward  readily. 
They  felt  that  they  were  in  the  van  of  a 
great  movement,  and  travelling  on  credit. 
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The  stockbroker  was  the  last  to  come 
forward. 

"  You  can  put  me  down,  for  the  rest  of 
the  edition,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  Mr.  Smith,  how  splendid  of  you  ! 
Do  you  really  mean  it  ?  " 

"  I  do.  There  was  something  genuine 
about  that  young  fellow.  I'd  like  to  give 
him  a  leg  up." 

"  Four  hundred  and  fifty-two  copies  ?  " 

"  That's  right.  I'm  a  man  of  business. 
I'll  make  money  out  of  it.  I  can  see  that 
first  edition  selling  at  a  pound  apiece  later 
on." 

Mrs.  Pringle's  lips  closed  tightly.  She  did 
not  like  this  commercial  spirit,  but  it  would 
help  things  along  wonderfully,  and,  after 
all,  the  rich  ought  to  be  patrons  of  the  arts, 

"  There's  a  risk,"  she  said. 

"  I'll  take  it.  I  know  a  good  thing  when 
I  see  it.  That's  my  business — that's  how 
I've  made  my  money.  I'll  give  you  a  cheque 
now." 

He  made  some  calculations  on  half  a  sheet 
of  notepaper,  and  wrote  out  a  cheque.  Then 
he  shook  hands  with  Mrs.  Pringle  and  took 
his  departure. 

He  walked  down  the  road  a  hero,  every 
inch  of  him.  As  he  entered  his  house  he 
embraced  his  wife. 

"  Why,  Joe,"  she  said,  "  you  look  as  if 
you'd  come  into  a  fortune  !  I  believe  that 
Poetry  Club  agrees  with  you." 

"  Fine,  Emmie,  fine  !  A  most  remarkable 
meeting.  Bricklayer  johnny  —  gave  it  us 
straight  from  the  shoulder.  My  word,  you 
should  have  seen  the  old  women  sit  up  !  " 

"  All  nonsense,  I  call  it,"  said  Mrs.  Smith, 
and  she  was  just  the  sort  of  woman  who 
could  say  "  All  nonsense  !  "  with  some  effect 
— a  thin,  hard-featured  woman  with  lips  like 
a  rat-trap.     Her  husband  grinned. 

"  You're  right,  Emmie,"  he  said.  "  But 
I  like  to  keep  in  with  those  people.  I  do  a 
lot  of  business  for  them.  Some  of  those  old 
maids  are  always  shifting  their  investments." 

His  wife  kissed  him.  "That's  more  like 
the  Joe  Smith  I  married,"  she  said — "  a  level- 
headed fellow  who  was  bound  to  get  on  in 
the  world." 


The  next  morning  was  bright  with  sun- 
shine, and  Joseph  Smith  strolled  round  his 
garden  before  breakfast.  Passing  from  one 
pleasant  lawn  to  another,  he  made  his  way  to 
the  new  brick  pergola  that  was  being  built 


at  the  far  side  of  the  lily  pond.  A  big,  curly- 
haired  fellow  looked  round  at  him,  touched 
his  cap,  and  grinned. 

"Ho,  the  true  song 
Of  the  trowel  slow  !  " 

said  Mr.  Smith. 

"  Lor',  sir,  I'd  sooner  lay  a  thousand  bricks 
any  clay  ! " 

"  You'll  be  interviewed  to-night,"  con- 
tinued Mr.  Smith,  "by  the  editor  of  The 
Poefs  Corner.  Don't  be  nervous.  Give 
him  a  photograph  and  a  plain,  straightforward 
account  of  your  life." 

"  I'll  do  my  best,  sir." 

"Your  poem — slightly  altered — is  going 
to  be  published  very  soon.  Then  you'll  be 
interviewed  again." 

"Lor',  sir,  can't  they  leave  a  bloke 
alone  ?  " 

"You'll  be  talked  about,  photographed, 
made  a  fuss  of.     I  hope  you  can  stand  it." 

"  I  reckon  as  I  can  stand  most  things, 
sir,"  the  man  answered  stolidly,  "  but  no 
more  recitin'  for  me." 

Mr.  Smith's  fingers  went  to  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and  he  held  out  two  pieces  of  paper. 

"  Ten  pounds,"  he  said  — "  advance 
royalties." 

"Thank  'ee  kindly,  sir,"  Guy  Wallaby 
answered,  thrusting  the  bank-notes  into  his 
trousers  pocket.  Then  he  laid  two  more 
bricks. 

"I  didn't  quite  take  your  meanin',  sir- 
about  Royalty." 

"  Oh,  what  you  will  get  out  of  the  sale  of 
the  book.     It'll  sell  like  hot  cakes." 

Guy  Wallaby  laid  six  bricks  without 
saying  a  word.  Then  he  said :  "  Now,  about 
that  next  pillar,  sir.  Seems  to  me  as  the 
place  you've  marked  out  for  it  will  come  a 
bit  too  near  the  water." 

Mr.  Smith  measured  distances  with  his 
eye.  Far  away,  outside  the  big  house,  a 
bell  rang  furiously. 

"  My  breakfast,"  said  the  stockbroker. 
"  Yes,  I  dare  say  you're  right  about  the 
pillar  ;  you  know  your  own  business  best." 

He  wralked  quickly  away  towards  the 
house,  and  the  poet  looked  after  him  w7ith  a 
puzzled  frown.  He  was  wondering  if  poets 
had  a  trade  union,  and  whether  they  were 
paid  by  time  or  piece-work. 

"  Seems  to  me,"  he  muttered,  "  as  if  I'd 
let  myself  in  for  a  nice  job.  I  wonder  why 
'e  don't  own  up  to  'avin'  written  the  rubbish 
'isself  ? " 
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THE    ART    OF 
SIR   ALFRED   EAST,  R.A. 


By    AUSTIN    CHESTER 


GLASGOW,  as  a  place  of  education,  has 
made  very  important  contribution 
to  the  achievements  of  modern 
British  Art,  and  has  produced,  says  Mr. 
Spielmann,  when  writing  of  this  Scottish 
school,  "  some  of  our  most  distinguished 
men."  Probably  the  most  eminent  of  these, 
among  landscape  artists  of  to-day,  was  the 
late  Sir  Alfred  East,  who,  although  not 
a  Scotsman  by  birth — for  he  was  born  at 
Kettering,  Northamptonshire,  in  December, 
1849 — received  in  Glasgow  his  first  art 
training.  For  although  he  had  shown 
himself  to  be  something  of  an  infant  prodigy 
with  pen  and  pencil  while  still  a  child  at 
Kettering,  he  was  put  to  business  with  a 
Glasgow  firm,  and  only  by  degrees  justified 
his  right  to  forsake  commerce  for  art  after  a 
course  of  study  at  the  Glasgow  School  of 
Art  and  at  the  evening  classes  of  Mr. 
Greenlees. 
A  period  of  study  at  the  EcoJe  des  Beaux 


Arts  and  in  the  studios  of  MM.  Bongereau 
and  Fleurey  followed  the  instruction  begun 
in  Scotland,  and  it  was  in  Paris  that  the 
young  artist  East  actually  learnt  to  compre- 
hend that  the  wonderful  eifects  of  seemingly 
artless  realism  are  the  consummate  finesses 
of  art. 

The  appeal  of  his  work  was  not,  however, 
destined  to  be  made  to  the  masses,  who 
consider  pictures  should  be  coloured  illustra- 
tions of  episodes  or  of  places,  but  to  the 
few  who  have,  as  component  parts  of  their 
nature,  either  a  lively  sense  of  the  science 
of  the  painting  art  as  a  craft,  or  the  feeling 
that,  through  the  aid  of  the  material  he 
wielded,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  artist,  by 
means  of  his  own  sensitive  response  to  the 
spirit  of  place,  to  reveal  to  us  those  beauties 
of  Nature  which,  without  his  aid,  we  are 
unable  to  see. 

The  word  "classic"  has,  says  Sainte-Beuve, 
a  wider  and  a  more  generous  sense  than  it 
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commonly  bears,  and  he  goes  on  to  point 
out  that  the  qualities  of  measure,  purity, 
and  temperance,  are  those  which  it  is  the 
special  function  of  classical  art  to  portray  ; 
in  addition,  presenting  us  with  something 
that  has  likeness  to  that  which,  in  its  time, 
gave  the  greatest  possible  pleasure  to  our 
forefathers.  Classic  art,  in  fact,  "  comes  to 
us  out  of  the  cool  and  quiet  of  otjier  times, 
as  the  measure  of  what  a  long  experience 
has  shown  will,  at  least,  never  displease  us." 

Working  with  equal 
skill  in  water-colours, 
in  oils,  or  with  the 
etcher's  needle,  Sir 
Alfred  East  attained 
to  a  singular  mastery 
in  each  medium.  He 
presented  to  us  Nature 
as  he  saw  her,  in  an 
exquisite  atmospheric 
envelope,  and  in  a 
manner  that  has  a 
supreme  distinction  of 
style. 

He  took  his  subjects 
from  Cairo,  the 
Thames,  the  Cots- 
wolds,  Cornwall, 
Venice,  Normandy,  or 
Japan,  as  the  hazard 
of  place  pointed.  The 
scene  charmed  him  by 
appeal  to  his  artistic 
sense,  and  he,  selecting 
from  Nature  those 
essentials  which,  by 
aid  of  his  medium, 
paint,  it  was  possible 
for  him  to  use,  made 
them  his  own  by  subtle 
alchemy  of  method  as 
only  a  man  of  genius 
can. 

In  any  attempt  to 
classify  Sir  Alfred 
East's  work,  one  must 
place  it  under  the  head 

of  classic  rather  than  romantic  art ;  for 
classic  art  is  entirely  free  from  that  exaggera- 
tion which*  is,  in  the  other  branch,  the 
personal  note  of  the  artist.  Possibly, 
however,  Sir  Alfred  East  really  held  the 
true  balance  between  the  two. 

That  balance,  however,  can  be  held  only 
by  a  method  as  easily  abused  as  it  is  hard 
to  handle  with  an  approach  to  perfection. 
Selection,  its  distinguishing  feature,  can 
only  be  exercised  with  profit  upon  material 
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at  once  abundant  and  of  sterling  excellence  ; 
but  when  we  get  a  craftsman  capable  of 
avoidance  of  affectation  always  restraining 
and  often  suspending  his  vivid  and  immense 
interest  in  the  romantic,  in 'quest  of  those 
higher  aims  of  composition,  dignity,  and 
temperance,  one  capable  of  wielding  the 
beauty  of  Nature  to  his  own  purposes,  then 
the  result  is  a  glimpse  into  Arcady. 

In  "  A  Sicilian  Idyll,"  in  "  Gibraltar  from 
Algeciras,"  in  "After  the  F6te,"  and  in 
"Lake  Bourget  from 
Mont  Revard,"  Sir 
Alfred  East  un- 
doubtedly experi- 
men  ted  in  classic 
methods,  and  the 
formal,  rhythmic 
composition,  the  har- 
monious precision,  the 
sense  of  colour  as 
distinguished  as  it  is 
refined,  the  hint  of 
poetry  with  its  sugges- 
tion of  the  unseen, 
which  in  each  case  is 
the  result,  points  no 
less  to  the  memory  of 
a  painting  from  Nature 
by  a  Claude  or  a 
Poussin  than  to  what 
a  transcription  by 
Nature  after  a  Claude 
or  a  Poussin  might  be, 
were  so  great  a  boule- 
versement  of  powers 
possible. 

"  Morning  Moon," 
"A  Dewy  Morn," 
"  An  Idyll  of  Como," 
and  "Night  on  the 
Cotswolds,"  belong, 
however,  to  the  pastoral 
Eomantic  school,  and 
each  picture,  by  its 
tenderness  of  sugges- 
tion, by  its  persuasive 
rather  than  forcible 
insistence  on  fact,  justifies  the  title  of  "a 
disciple  of  Corot "  being  attached  to  the 
artist's  name,  as  it  is  in  France. 

As  a  rule,  the  Eomantique  painter— to 
quote  from  W.  E.  Henley,  whose  illuminating 
44  Views  and  Reviews "  have  necessarily 
influenced  the  point  of  view  from  which  we 
nowadays  regard  any  such  subjects  as  that 
of  the  present  article — suggests  too  much, 
or  he  cannot  believe  he  has  said  enough. 
But  this  was  not  the  case  with  Sir  Alfred 
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East ;  he  had  his  emotional  art  well  in 
hand ;  it  was  a  measurable,  conformable 
emotion  which  he  portrayed,  one  careful  of 
deportment,  and  which  never  overstepped 
the  confines  of  "good  breeding. 

"It  is,"  says  K.  A.M.  Stevenson, "sensitive- 
ness to  the  special  qualities  of  some  visible 
or  audible  medium  of  art  which  distinguishes 
the  species  Artist  from  the  genus  Man"; 
and  it  was  this  sensitive  perception,  of  which 
that  excellent  art  critic  wrote,  which  par- 
ticularly distinguished  Sir  Alfred  East  and 
enabled  him  to  see  and  portray  a  scene  in  all 
its  unity  ;  for  suavity  of  effect,  a  distinguish- 
ing mark  of  all  he  does,  is  gained  by  general 


example,  if  I  pitch  my  picture  as  near  as  I 
can  to  the  pitch  of  Nature,  and  paint  one 
passage  of  exactly  the  same  intensity  or  tone 
as  is  the  same  passage  in  Nature,  I  have 
struck  the  key,  as  it  were,  in  which  my  tune 
must  be  played.  I  can  paint  the  passage  I 
speak  of  in  a  lower  tone,  but  all  the  other 
tones  in  the  picture  must  be  lowered  in  the 
same  relation  to  one  another  as  they  are  in 
Nature.'" 

The  book  from  which  this  extract  is 
taken  is  full,  of  admirable  matter  and  tenets 
— matter  which  the  writer  had  tested,  tenets 
which  are  an  outcome  of  his  knowledge. 
It  is  written  with  the  idea  of  helping  the 
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HAYLE  FROM  LELANT.   BY  SIR  ALFRED  EAST,  R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  i Birmingham  Art  Gallery,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham. 


observation — i.e.,  values— rather  than  com- 
piled observation,  so  that  in  his  perfect 
technical  expression  we  trace  natural  sem- 
blance both  of  light  and  a  true  impressionist 
aspect.  In  his  own  discriminating  book, 
"  The  Art  of  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil 
Colours,"  Sir  Alfred  East  himself  gave  as 
good  a  written  description  of  what  are 
technically  understood  as  "  values  "  —  the 
qualifying  circumstance,  the  compelling 
power  of  key  relation,  which  reduces  the 
brilliance  of  light  to  semblance  of  truth — as 
is  to  be  met  with,  and  w7e  transcribe  it  here  :— 
"As  we  use  the  term  4  values '  in  art,  it 
means  the  truth  of  one  tone  in  relation  with' 
another   as   compared   with    Nature.      For 


student  to  see  Nature  unembarrassed  by 
that  conventional  vision  which  we  are 
brought  up  to  use.  In  it  he  tells  him 
frankly  that  before  he  can  hope  to  exercise 
to  advantage  the  admirable  qualities  of 
imagination,  if  he  is  to  avoid  artistry \s 
haunting  curse,  the  incomplete,  he  must 
make  himself  master  of  that  mechanism 
which  is  the  handmaiden  of  art,  technique, 
and  that  constantly  he  must  compare  his 
own  work  with  the  beauty  he  has  learnt  to 
see  in  Nature,  in  his  search  for  that  oppor- 
tunity for  self -improvement  which  is  ever  to 
be  found  by  an  earnest  student. 

As  the  artist-author  says  :  "  The  artist's 
attitude  towards  Nature  should  be  respectful, 
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but  at  the  same  time  confident.  One  should 
love  Nature  without  giving  up  one's  authority. 
Do  not  grovel  before  Nature.  Be  a  man. 
Stand  to  your  work,  and  draw  and  paint 
from  your  shoulder  in  a  confident  and  manly 
fashion,  feeling  that  you  know  what  you  want, 
and  go  for  it  fearlessly,  with  a  keen  observa- 
tion of  Nature.  Look  long  at  her,  consider 
carefully,  and  then,  when  you  have  made  up 
your  mind,  express  it  confidently  and  in  a 
manly  fashion.  Do  not  go  to  your  work  as 
a  task,  but  as  a  labour  of  love.     One  can 


Nature,  revealing  an  infinitely  higher  quality 
than  the  mere  imitation  of  her  surface." 

To  read  between  the  lines  of  the  means 
used  by  a  man  who  has  gone  so  far  in  paint 
as  did  Sir  Alfred  East,  is  to  get  cause  and 
effect  fused.  He  wrote  with  decision  and 
authority  because  he  became  eloquent  of  the 
methods  which  he  had  himself  employed,  so 
that  one  feels  that  he  painted  exactly  as  he 
did  because  he  had  employed  those  especial 
means  which  are  the  only  ones  that  would 
have  allowed  of  his  results  being  what  they 


AUTUMN    IN    THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    OUSE.       BY    SIR    ALFRED    EAST,    R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery,  Oldham,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Art  Gallery  Committee. 


detect  at  once  the  work  the  painter  attempted 
with  an  immature  knowledge  of  Nature  ;  it 
is  not  confident  and  spontaneous,  and  if  he 
gets,  after  great  labour,  something  approach- 
ing what  he  wanted,  the  evidence  of  his 
fatigue  is  apparent.  There  is  no  fatigue  in 
Nature.  Nature  expresses  life  with  a  curious 
and  interesting  sense  of  directness.  Although 
we  know  there  are  millions  of  years  behind 
her  simplest  developments,  yet  the  result  is 
one  of  apparent  ease,  a  spontaneous  and 
direct  effort.  So  should  your  art  be,  and  it 
is  in   this   respect  that  it  should  resemble 


are.  Art,  however,  is  no  superficial  talent 
due  to  cultivation,  but  rather  is  it  an  extra 
sense — a  magnetism — which  draws  men  near 
to  vital  truths  and  bestows  upon  them  a  gift 
of  expression  of  the  very  secrets  of  Nature 
herself  ;  thus  in  the  making  of  artists  a  finer 
thread  is  used  than  that  of  which  ordinary 
man  is  woven.  In  addition,  too,  artists  have 
entrusted  to  them  a  golden  key  by  means 
of  which  to  open  to  a  prosaic  world  the 
gardens  of  the  Hesperides.  Nature  appears 
to  have  some  message,  some  charm,  some 
special  revelation  for  each  individual    who 
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has  the  eye  to  see  and  the  hand  to  record, 
and  it  is  this  eye  to  see  and  this  hand  to 
record  which  Sir  Alfred  East  possessed.  He 
painted  as  though  he  had  the  authority  to  use 
Nature  at  his  will,  establishing  on  his  canvas, 
by  freedom  of  touch,  by  satisfaetoriness  of 
pattern,  by  quality — an  indescribable  quantity 
to  all  but  understanding  minds — by  colour 
which  is  true  in  tone  and  tune,  like  a  good 
orchestra,  a  modus  vivendi. 

On  his  return  from  Paris    he  settled   in 
London,   and  found  himself  confronted  by 


a  friendly  hand,  and  so  commenced  a  friend- 
ship which  closed  only  with  the  President's 
death. 

Sir  Alfred  East  was  a  very  considerable 
traveller.  Several  times  he  visited  Italy. 
He  made  a  considerable  stay  in  Spain,  whilst 
Japan,  Egypt,  Ceylon,  and  China  attracted 
him  in  turn,  and  "  Nagasaki  Harbour," 
"  Gibraltar  from  Algeciras,"  "  A  Sicilian 
Idyll,"  "The  Citadel,  Cairo,"  "Chateau 
Gaillard,"  are  each  and  all  records  of  his 
wanderings.  • 


AUTUMN     IN    THE    VALLEY    OF    THE    SEINE.       BY    SIR    ALFRED    EAST,    K.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  Public  Art  Gallery,  Leicester,  reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Art  Gallery  Committee. 


many  of  those  difficulties  which  so  often 
hamper  the  artist  who  is  a  pioneer.  For, 
insatiable  of  discovery,  this  artist,  like 
Konsseau,  on  coming  fresh  from  the  French 
studios,  was  for  breaking  new  ground  and 
opening  up  fresh  provinces  of  material.  As 
a  result,  he  naturally  met  with  discourage- 
ment. His  new  opinions  were  laughed  at, 
and  his  theories  held  *as  disconcertingly 
impossible.  For  one  entire  year  he  sold 
nothing,  and,  in  despair,  was  almost  on  the 
point  of  giving  up  art  as  a  career,  when  Lord 
Leighton,  in  his  very  darkest  hour,  held  out 


The  artistic  sense  was  so  strongly  developed 
in  Sir  Alfred  East  that  had  that  artistry 
which  is  native  to  him  not  found  its  outlet 
in  paint,  it  would  probably  have  done  so 
in  words,  in  poetry,  as  a  reading  of  the  book 
he  wrote  on  landscape-painting  and  of  his 
later  volume,  "  Brush  and  Pencil  Notes," 
shows.  It  is  full  of  that  observant  study 
of  Nature,  that  fervour  of  appreciation  of 
Nature,  which  distinguished  Wordsworth. 

He  writes  of  clouds  and  of  trees  and  the 
hundred  and  one  beautiful  things  to  which 
the   ordinary  eyes  are  blind,  for  landscape- 
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painting  to  him,  as  he  says,  "is  the  realisa- 
tion of  inspired  conception.''  The  revelation 
of  the  "  big,  strong  essentials  which  stir  the 
heart  of  man,"  and  which  things  the  artist 
feels  and  sees  and  reveals  to  others,  the 
progress  "  of  the  shadows  on  the  hills,  the 
harmony  of  sky  and  land,  of  trees  and 
pasture,  of  light  and  shade  and  colour 
and  tone  ...  the  passing  effect  of  sun  and 
shade*  of  storm  and  rain,  of  dawn  or  sunset" ; 
or  he  writes  of  the  hand  grown  sensitively 
obedient  to  the  brain  and  answering  directly, 
like  the  touch  of  a  musician  upon  a  key- 
board, to  trained  powers  of  observation,  and 


Artists  in  1906  ;  he  was  privileged  to  send 
to  the  Paris  Salon,  hors  concours ;  he 
received  the  gold  medals  of  Paris  and 
Munich,  and  of  quite  a  number  of  inter- 
national exhibitions  ;  he  was  an  honorary 
member  of  the  Meiji  Bejutsa  Kai  (the 
Society  of  Artists  of  the  Era  of  Enlighten- 
ment), Japan  ;  he  wras  elected  to  represent 
Great  Britain  at  the  Pittsburg  International 
Exhibition  ;  he  was  made  President  of  the 
International  Jury  of  Selection  at  the 
Exhibition  in  Venice,  upon  which  occasion 
the  King  of  Italy  bought  his  picture  "  In 
the  Cotswolds,"  and  created  him  Cavaliere  of 
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AFTER    THE    STORM.        BY    SIR    ALFRED    EAST,    R.A. 

Reproduced,  by  permission,  from,  the  original  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Right  Hon.  W.  H.  Kenrick,  P.C. 


of  the  delight  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the 
competent  expression  of  form,  but  of  that 
added  delight,  the  expression  of  colour.  He 
grows  eloquent  over  trees,  as  we  have  said, 
holding  "  those  peers  of  the  nobility  of 
Nature  "  as  entitled  to  the  first  place  in  the 
consideration  of  the  landscape-painter.  But 
perhaps  his  description  of  a  meadow,  quick 
with  observation  and  practical  appreciation 
of  detail,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  wealth 
of  good  things  that  the  book  holds. 

In  after  days  many  honours  were  showered 
upon  him.  He  was  made  an  Associate 
of  the  Academy  in  1899  ;  he  was  elected 
President   of   the  Royal  Society  of  British 


the  Order  of  the  Crown  of  Italy  ;  he  was 
Associe  de  la  Societe  Nationale  des  Beaux 
Arts  ;  Honorary  Associate  of  the  Royal 
Institute  of  British  Architects.  And  he 
had  a  greater  number  of  pictures  bought  by 
national  and  municipal  galleries  than  almost 
any  other  contemporary  artist,  for  in  the 
Luxembourg  is  his  "  A  Passing  Storm "  ; 
in  the  National  Gallery  of  Hungary,  "A 
Haunt  of  Ancient  Peace  "  ;  in  the  Permanent 
Gallery,  Venice,  "The  Neme  Valley";  the 
City  Art  Gallery  of  Manchester  possesses 
both  "  The  Sleepy  River  Somme "  and 
"  Autumn "  ;  the  Walker  Art  Gallery  of 
Liverpool,  "  Gibraltar  from  Algeciras  "  ;  the 
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City  Gallery  of  Birmingham,  "  Hayle  from 
Lelant "  ;  the  City  Art  Gallery  of  Leeds, 
"The  Golden  Valley";  the  Public  Art 
Gallery  of  Leicester,  "  Autumn  in  the  Valley 
of  the  Seine"  and  "Sunset  Glow  in  a 
Swiss  Valley  "  ;  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery, 
Oldham,  "Autumn  in  the  Valley  of  the 
Ou&e "  ;  the  Glasgow  Art  Galleries,  "  Falls 
of  the  Dochart,  Killin "  ;  the  Public  Art 
Gallery  of  Preston,  "  An  Idyll  of  Spring  "  ; 
and  the  National  Gallery  of  New  South 
Wales,  "A  Glimpse  of  the  Clyde."  Various 
other  public  galleries  in  Europe  and  America 
also  include  specimens  of  the  artist's 
work. 

Even  more  interesting,  as  affording  a 
collective  impression  of  the  beauty  and 
variety  of  Sir  Alfred  East's  work,  is  the 
representative  group  of  twenty-seven  of  his 
pictures  and   twenty-nine   of   his   etchings 


which  have  found  a  permanent  home  in  the 
Art  Gallery  named  after  him,  in  his  native 
town  of  Kettering.  This  notable  gift  by 
the  artist  to  the  Kettering  Urban  District 
Council  was  made  in  1911,  and  local 
enthusiasm  built  an,  Art  Gallery  for  its 
reception  and  named  it  after  the  dis- 
tinguished artist,  who  described  his  gift  as 
one  which  he  desired  to  make  "for  two 
reasons— for  the  love  I  have  for  the  old  , 
town,  and  also  as  an  expression  of  gratitude 
for  my  recovery  from  a  very  serious  illness." 
The  Gallery  was  opened  to  the  public  in 
1913,  but  the  artist  did  not  live  to  see  it. 
On  the  opening  day  he  was  nearing  the  last 
stage  of  the  illness  from  which  he  died  two 
months  later,  but  his  body  lay  in  the  new 
Gallery,  amid  his  own  handiwork,  while 
eloquent  local  tribute  was  paid  to  his 
memory,  before  his  burial  at^  Kettering. 
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PRINCEZA 


By   W.    DOUGLAS    NEWTON 


Illustrated  by  Steven  Spurrier 


GATKIN  stirred  in  pain  and  half  lifted 
himself  as  he  tried  to  peer  into  the 
swimming   and   indefinite   mists   of 
the  tropic  gloom. 

"It's  fever,"  he  mumbled  through  his 
cracking  lips.  "  Fever  and  thirst  and  hunger 
and — and  all  of  it.  I  can't  see  anything. 
It  isn't  a  girl." 

He  pressed  the  back  of  his  thorn-torn 
hand  into  his  puffed  eyes — pressed  until  the 
eyeballs  stung  afresh  with  pain — and  looked. 

And  it  was  a  girl. 

*-  *-  *  *  -"- 

He  saw  her  standing  there  under  the  great 
tree  from  which  she  seemed  to  have  come. 
He  saw  her,  slim  and  straight,  definite  and 
yet  indefinite,  real  and  yet  part  of  the  mist, 
the  opalescent,  vague,  shadow-made  mist 
that  always  filled  the  middle  distances  of 
these  hushed  and  wicked  forests.  She  was 
motionless,  part  of  the  mist,  mist-created 
almost.  Were  they  her  outlines,  or  just 
deeper  blurrings  of  the  vapour — or — or 
fever  ? 

Yet  softly,  vaguely  though  she  showed  in 
the  huge  mauve  darkness  beneath  her  tree, 
she  was  there.  Yes,  she  was  there  ;  he  saw 
her  eyes  and  the  enigmatic  serenity  of  her 
moveless  head.  And  gold  shone  upon  her. 
There  was  a  gleam  upon  her  hair  as  though 
of  gems,  and  the  starshine  of  jewels  was  on 
her  robe.  But  she  was  quiet.  All  was 
moveless  and  silent  and  blurred  in  the 
moveless  and  silent  mist. 

"  Fever — of  course  it's  fever,"  Gatkin 
moaned.     "  It's  only  that." 

He  dropped  back,  thrust  the  crook  of  his 
arm  over  his  eyes  .  .  . 

The  girl  moved  from  the  steamy ~ dusk  of 

the   shadows   and    stood    superbly    in    the 

molten  sunlight. 

*       '  *  *  *  * 

Catkin  had  lost  himself  with  the  thorough- 
ness only  possible  to  the  very  yonng  and  the 
very  self-assured.  His  Tapuyo  hunter  had 
warned  him  against  the  seeming  innocence  of 


the  Igarapes  (i.e.,  canoe-paths,  the  backwaters 
of  the  Amazon),  but  Gatkin  was  young,  and 
a  wliite  man  ;  he  had  been  sent  out  to  Brazil 
because  he  had  keen  wits,  and  he  knew  it. 
He  had  ignored  his  hunter  and  gone  off 
alone  in  his  canoe. 

He  had  passed  slowly  along  the  scented 
silences  of  the  backwaters,  full  of  joy.  It 
was  as  though  he  passed,  through  the  streets 
of  a  dream-city  flagged  for  a  festa.  The 
delicate  sipos  (vines)  strung  themselves 
across  the  waterway  from  the  tall,  slim,  and 
splendid  trees  that  rose  sheer  out  of  the 
water  itself.  Now  under  this  thick  canopy 
of  downward-streaming,  delicate  tendrils 
the  gloom  was  as  sombre  and  as  hushed  as  a 
cathedral.  Now  ahead  there  would  be  a 
gap  in  the  leafy  ceiling,  and  gold  sunlight 
would  fall  in  a  shout  of  glory  through  the 
hole  to  the  polished  and  even  surface  of  the 
stream.  In  the  musky  dark  far  off  on 
either  side  rotting  trunks  glimmered  phos- 
phorescently,  and  flowers  shone  w7ith  an  eerie 
fire  in  the  gloom,  and  birds  flashed  through 
the  soft  and  heated  air  like  jewels  spun  from 
the  hand. 

It  was  perfectly  gorgeous.  Gatkin  paddled 
on  and  on,  drinking  in  the  brazen  beauty  of 
the  sunlight  and  the  subtle  glory  of  the 
tropic  shadow.  He  ignored  the  side-streams, 
the  big  and  swampy  lagoons  through  which 
he  passed,  and  the  twists  of  the  main  channel, 
until  the  light  university  canoe— which  he 
had  chosen  instead  of  the  clumsy  native 
montaria  which  his  hunter  had  offered — 
struck  and  wras  ripped  open  by  a  half- 
'  submerged  tree-trunk.  Gatkin  saw  first 
that  his  hunter  had  been  wise  in  suggesting 
the  uncouth,  heavily-boarded  native  boat. 
A  little  later,  after  he  had  swum  ashore  and 
had  striven  to  find  a  trail  through  the 
forest,  he  recognised  his  man  had  been  wise 
all  the  time  in  warning  him  against  lonely 
journeys  in  this  untracked  place. 

After  an  hour  of  the  vaguest  wanderings 
Gatkin  saw  he  was  lost.      At  first  he  had 
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said  :  "  I  will  find  a  track."  He  found  one. 
He  found  it  after  the  wearying  toil  of  tearing 
aside  the  lianas  and  stumbling  over  fallen 
trunks  and  through  slimy  swamps  in  the 
thick  and  enervating  heat.  He  followed 
this  faint  foot-worn  track,  and  it  ended  at 
the  large  ant  mound  of  the  Sauba  ants.  It 
was  their  track  he  had  followed,  not  a  human 
pathway. 

Then,  despairing  of  tracks,  he  said  :  "  I'll 
get  direction  from  the  sun.  If  I  keep  it  on 
my  left,  I'll  be  all  right."  And  he  realised, 
almost  with  the  shock  of  a  blowT,  that  in  the 
forests  there  is  no  sun.  High  up,  a  hundred 
feet  and  more  above  his  head,  the  slim 
trunks  of  the  great  trees  threw  out  their 
branches,  and  the  huge  umbrella  heads  of 
leaves  and  the  matting  of  sipos  made  a  roof 
through  which  only  in  flashes  of  occasional, 
gold  could  one  realise  that  there  were 
heavens  above.  He  stared  round  at  the 
darkling,  sombre,  and  mysterious  bush,  lost, 
entirely  lost. 

•X  *  *  *  * 

But  he  had  fought  on.  It  was  death  to 
despair  ;  movement  gave  a  spark  of  hope. 
Moving,  he  might  strike  a  path,  come  upon 
a  settlement. 

With  a  mounting  weariness  he  fought  on 
all  day,  slashing  his  way  through  the  thorny 
vines,  being  stung  by  them,  being  clasped 
and  torn  by  the  spikes  that  seemed  actually 
greedy  to  get  at  him.  In  a  few  hours  he 
was  bone- weary,  and  his  thirst  was  a  torture, 
and  he  wanted  to  eac.  Passing  into  a  gnarled 
and  shrubby  place,  where  the  grey  light  of 
the  afternoon  rains  shone  uncannily  but 
freely  from  an  open  sky,  and  where  dwarf 
mimosas  shrank  away  humanly  at  the  very 
fall  of  his  feet,  he  paused  and  looked  about, 
and  told  himself  he  must  drink  and  eat. 
He  looked  at  the  trees  and  said  :  "  There  is 
plenty  of  fruit  there  for  food  and  for  drink. 
And  which  is  good  to  eat  ?  " 

He  looked  at  the  fruits  of  unknown  trees 
and  he  said,  aghast — 

"  Some  of  them  poison  and  kill,  and  some 
are  good — which  ?  " 

And  he  looked  at  the  fruit  again  with  a 
longing  that  was  a  pain,  and  he  did  not  dare 
to  take  them  or  to  eat.  He  eased  his  canvas 
shirt  where  it  had  worn  an  open  wound  in 
his  heated  flesh,  and  went  on  once  more — 
went  at  the  wall  of  the  sipos  and -fought  his 
way  on  and  through  them  again. 

Sometimes,  when  the  green  blackness  of 
the  bush  merged  into  the  grey  scowl  of  the 
night,  he  came  on  to  a  patch  of  the  sipos 
diabo,  the  devil  vine,  the  vine  that  twists 


its  thousand  slender  stems  into  a  cable  so 
grim  and  strong  that  it  can  throttle  the  life 
out  of  even  the  great  massaranduba  tree. 
Gatkin  tried  to  slash  his  way  through  this 
cable  wall,  and  failed,  and  sank  exhausted 
into  coma. 

-X-  #  #  *  * 

Before  the  morning  sun  thirst  and  hunger 
had  pricked  him  alive.  He  staggered  to  his 
feet,  found  a  break  in  the  wall  of  twisted 
vine,  and  went  on,  fought  on  again.  He 
was  weak,-  and  his  empty  body  clamoured 
for  sustenance,  and  he  shivered.  That  was 
fever,  he  thought.  But  the  fruit  he  saw  he 
dared  not  touch,  and  the  tremors  that  wrung 
him  he  dared  not  yield  to  ;  he  could  only  go 
on,  feebly,  but  still  fighting. 

And  then,  somewhere  in  the  greatest  heat 
of  the  afternoon,  he  stumbled  and  fell  among 
the  mossy  ferns  and  dry,  rotting  leaves  and 
branches  in  an  open  space.  He  tried  to  rise, 
but  he  could  not.  He  lay  there  feeling  that 
death  must  soon  come  to  him,  and  that,  after 
all,  he  did  not  mind.  After  some  time  he 
slipped  off  into  a  blankness  of  weariness  and 
pain.  He  woke  with  the  afternoon  showers — 
lay  awake,  shivering  dully,  and  swooned 
again. 

How  long  he  lay  there  he  did'  not  knowT — 
hours  or  days,  he  did  not  know.  But  some 
time,  after  an  eternity,  he  awoke  with  his 
mind  somewhat  clearer.  And  there  was  a 
golden  sun  slanting  down  into  the  clearing. 
And  suddenly,  where  there  had  seemed  to 
be  merely  a  noble  tree,  there  had  appeared 
in  the  shadow  of  the  tree  a  woman. 

Gatkin  took  his  eyes  from  the  crook  of  his 
arm  and  stared  at  the  girl  standing  so 
superbly  in  the  gilt  light  of  the  sun. 

The  girl  stood  quietly,  a  slim  creature, 
regal  yet  mystical.  She  was  looking  down 
at  him  with  the  calm  and  unsmiling  face  of 
the  native,  and  yet  with  a  glance  that 
somehow  suggested  smiles.  She  was  like  a 
native,  jet  like  no  native  he  had  seen.  She 
was  finer  than  any  Tapuyo.  There  wfas  a  high 
character  in  her  face  ;  it  had  the  calm,  austere, 
and  yet  fierce  beauty  of  a  noble  daughter 
of  some  old  North  American  Indian  race. 
"  She  looks,"  thought  Gatkin  vaguely,  "  a 
chieftainess,  a  princess."  He  told  himself 
she  was  wonderful,  yet  wonderful  in  a  curious 
intangible,  mystical  way.  There  was  some- 
thing strange,  something  aloof,  something 
mysterious  in  her  air.  "She  is  the  spirit, 
of  the  forest,"  drowsed  Gatkin's  mind. 
"She  is  the  forest,  the  very  spirit  of  it." 
He  shut  his  eyes  ;  he  could  not  yet  admit  that 


'  Catkin,  with  labour,  rose  on  his  elbow,  and  she  moved.      She  moved  towards  him." 


she  was  really  to  be  seen,  that  she  was  not, 
after  all,  but  the  vision  of  a  sick  mind. 

But  she  was  there  when  he  opened  his 
eyes — there,  as  he  knew  she  would  be  there. 
That,  perhaps,  was  the  strange  thing  about 
her.  Here  in  this  trackless  place,  in  the 
heart  of  almost  -virgin  forest,  her  presence 
did  not  seem  unexpected  nor  strange.  He 
did  not  even  question  it, 


Gatkin,  with  labour,  rose  on  his  elbow, 
and  she  moved.  She  moved  towards  him. 
"  She  is  a  princess,"  thought  Gatkin  again, 
for  her  movements  were  superb  ;  and  then, 
too,  he  saw  the  sun  flash  on  the  strings  of 
gold  beads  that  made  her  necklet,  and  the 
slow  fires  of  opals  in  her  hair,  and  on  the 
jewels  and  jade  green  of  her  robe  of  feathers. 
3he  moved  towards  him?  and  through  liis 
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swollen  lips  Gatkin  called  thicklv  :  "  Agua  ! 
Agna  !  " 

She  came  over  to  him  quickly,  and  with 
her  hand  reached  out  to  a  vine.  She  said 
in  a  voice  soft  as  the  whisper  of  wind  amid 
leaves,  "  Open  thou  thy  mouth,"  and  with  a 
knife  with  a  hilt  of  gold  she  severed  the  vine 
at  a  stroke.  Immediately  a  jet  of  clear  water 
dropped  from  the  severed  end  and  splashed 
on  to  Gatkin's  lips  and  tongue  in  an  exquisite 
coolness.  The  jet  stopped  quickly,  but  she 
cut  another  strand  of  the  water  vine,  and 
again  the  flow  came.  Thrice  she  did  this, 
and  Gatkin  was  satisfied.  Then,  looking 
down  at  him,  she  said — 

"  Foolish  stranger,  water  was  all  about 
you,  and  you  did  not  know." 

Gatkin  could  never  make  up  his  mind 
whether  this  strange  woman  talked  Portuguese 
to  him  or  the  lingoa  geral,  the  lingua  franca 
of  the  country,  or — and  this  was  hard  to 
define •--  whether,  after  all,  she  spoke  at  all, 
but  merely  touched  him  with  her  thoughts,  , 
and  he  knew  at  once  all  that  passed  within 
her  mind.  Was  this  something  too  strange 
to  be  possible  ?  Gatkin  tried,  in  later  days, 
to  think  this,  yet  what  word  of  hers  could 
he  recall  ?  What  dialect  was  it  uttered  in  r 
He  could  remember  nothing,  only  the 
mysterious  sense  of  a  voice  as  gentle  as  the 
whispering  of  leaves,  and  an  intercourse  not 
merely  free  from  all  difficulties,  but  as 
natural  and  as  unconstrained  as  though 
carried  on  with  one  of  his  own  tongue. 

And  the  woman  was  of  no  race  he  knew, 
of  no  race  he  had  ever  known  upon  this 
world  before. 

She  was  wonderful  and  yet  mysterious  ; 
she  was  as  intangible  as  a  dream-creature, 
yet  as  real  and  marvellous  as  the  forest 
about  them.  She  moved  about  him  with 
that  singular,  yet  ineffable  dignity,  bringing 
him  the  food  of  fruit  which  he  had  not 
dared  touch  before. 

"My  forest  is  kind,"  she  told  him.  (And, 
again,  did  she  speak,  or  did  he  feel  the  very 
thought  of  it  ?)  "  My  forest  is  kind.  There 
is  no  reason  for  man,  my  brother,  to  hunger 
in  it." 

"  I  did  not  know,"  Gatkin  told  her.  "  I 
do  not  know  the  ways  of  the  woods." 

"  I  know,"  she  said,  and  her  eyes  seemed 
to  smile  in  the  singular,  calm  dignity  of  her 
face.  And,  yes,  she  knew  before  he  spoke. 
Not  merely  as  the  skilled  in  woodcraft  can 
read  the  ignorance  of  others,  but  in  a  manner 
intuitive,  intimate,  and  mysterious.  And 
again  it  seemed  to  be  her  desire  to  make 
him  understand  that  the  woods — her  woods 


— were  the  friends  and  not  the  enemies 
of  man.  She  seemed  desirous  of  wiping 
from  his  memory  all  trace  of  the  pain  and 
hurt  caused  to  him  by  his  battle  with  the 
woods.  She  showed  him  how  a  score  of 
trees  yielded  food  for  man.  And  his  wounds 
— the  hurt  flesh  where  thorn  and  the  barb 
of  poison  creeper  had  made  wounds — she 
touched  with  the  healing  leaves  of  her  forest, 
which  cooled  and  vanquished  the  pain.  She 
gave  him  to  drink  a  sharp  liquor,  not  virulent 
like  the  cashaca  (rum)  of  the  country,  but 
strong  and -potent,  so  that  his  brain  cleared 
of  the  fogs  of  fever,  and  he  seemed  whole 
again. 

As  whole,  that  is,  as  a  man  could  be  who 
seemed  to  be  living  in  the  kingdom  of  a 
dream  wherein  the  daughter  of  the  king 
ministered  to  him,  and  brought  him  back  to 
strength  and  hope  by  the  very  gentleness 
of  her  aid  and  the  beauty  of  her  presence. 

"It  must  be  a  dream,"  Gatkin  thought, 
"  a  fever  dream."    And  yet  it  was  real — real. 

When  he  was  strong,  he  asked  the  girl- 
woman  if  he  was  far  from  human  help,  and 
she  told  him — 

"As  men  travel,  very  far,  but  my  way  is 
short." 

As  he  stood  up  he  realised  that  she  was 
small,  as  were  all  those  of  native  breeding, 
but  that  her  slinmess  and  her  bearing  had 
made  her  majestic.  And  even  now  she 
seemed  more  than  a  mere  woman,  something 
that  made  him  thiuk  again,  "  She's  as  big  as 
the  forest,"  and  to  fall  back  on  his  old  idea, 
"  She's  the  spirit  of  the  woods." 

And,  indeed,  it  was  through  her  that  he 
saw  the  forest  as  perhaps  it  really  was — a 
thing  of  almost  warm  and  intimate  beauty, 
a  thing  of  flashing  colours  and  grandeur. 
Her  woods  were  kind,  she  had  said,  but  they 
were,  he  felt,  no  kinder  than  herself,  as  they 
were  as  lovely. 

She  took  him  through  the  woods.  She 
passed  before  him  along  the  aisles  between 
the  mighty  upspringing  trees.  And  it  was 
extraordinary,  but,  as  she  had  said,  her  way 
was  easy.  He  could  not  realise  this  at  first, 
but  soon  the  marvel  of  it  impressed  him. 
There  was  no  difficulty  about  their  progress, 
no  toil  and  no  battle.  He  had  wasted  his 
strength  slashing  his  way  through  the  matted 
lianas,  he  had  vitiated  bis  powers  in  sliding 
struggles  through  swampy  patches,  and  had 
stumbled  and  scrambled  with  laboured  pain 
through  thorny  undergrowth  and  tangled 
ferns,  and  over  and  through  barricades  of 
great  fallen  trees,  and  now  there  was  nothing 
of  all  this. 
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They  passed  easily  through  the  labyrinth 
of  the  woods.  Always  the  soil  was  sandy 
and  free  of  swamps  and  the  snares  of 
vegetation,  and  the  eternal  and  unrelenting 
lianas  never  for  an  instant  barred  their 
going.  Was  it  imagination  ?  Did  he  really 
dream  that  these  thick,  impenetrable  curtains 
of  vines  swung  aside  as  they  came  and  let 
the  woman  and  himself  through  ? 

A  fantastic  thought,  yet  always,  when  they 
came  to  a  wall  that  looked  dense,  solid, 
there  was  an  opening  in  the  leafy  screen. 
Always  there  was  a  passage-way,  and  through 
it  they  always  passed. 

And  there  seemed  a  colour  and  a  light, 
too,  that  he  had  not  seen  before.  It  may 
have  been  that  up  to  now  he  had  been 
exhausted  and  had  not  seen,  but  he  did  not 
think  it  was  that.  There  was  a  strange 
glowing  and  flashing  air  about  them,  a 
beauteous  radiation  of  light  and  colour  that 
seemed  to  transform  these  tropic  silences 
into  a  magical  land.  The  gold  of  the  sun 
showed  lambent  amid  the  moving  green-gold 
of  the  leaves.  There  never  was  so  poignant 
a  green,  and  in  the  heart  of  this  ever-moving 
emerald  fire  there  flamed  the  gemmery  of  a 
thousand  flowers.  Jasmine  and  white  orchid 
shone  amid  the  green,  and  orchids  curious 
and  twisted  and  rare  glowed  in  strange 
exotic  pigments ;  and  there  were  passion- 
flowers and  flower  festoons  of  vermilion  and 
azure  and  topaz  and  shining  white  strung 
along  their  path. 

And  like  jewels  in  this  pageant  of  colour 
were  the  ever-glancing  birds.  Thehyacinthine 
macaw  flew  over  them,  and  the  trogon,  wTith 
polished  jade  backs  and  rose-tinted  breasts, 
and  on  the  trees,  immobile  and  decorative, 
were  slothful  jacamars  of  steel  and  gold- 
bronze.  Butterflies  of  electric  blue  caught  the 
sun  with  dazzling  gleams,  and  in  the  dusk 
between  the  trees  there  was  to  be  seen  the 
glint  of  the  fireflies*  strange  and  eerie  torches. 

Through  this  forest  of  magic  tinting  they 
passed  easily.  Once  the  girl  stopped,  lifted 
her  chin  on  the  soft  and  graceful  throat,  and 
looked  long  and  deeply  and  with  love  at  her 
delectable  woods. 

"  Is  not  this  the  friend  of  man  ?  "  she 
asked.     "  Is  it  not  beautiful  ?  " 

"It  is  beautiful,"  answered  Gatkin.  And 
then  he  said  :  "  It  is  you.1'  She  smiled  at 
him  and  answered-— 

"  Yes,  it  is  I." 

It  was  not  a  compliment  Gatkin  had  paid. 
It  seemed  to  him  a  fact.  This  rich,  this 
peerless  beauty  all  about  was  not  apart  from 
the  peerless  beauty  of  the  woman,  but  part 


of  her,  it  seemed  to  him.  He  could  not 
explain  it,  but  forest  and  girl,  girl  and  forest 
seemed  one,  indivisible.  When  he  looked 
at  her  he  saw  all  the  beauty  of  the  woods, 
all  their  glow  and  their  colour,  all  the 
whispering  of  the  leaves  and  their  movement, 
and  all  the  flashing  of  the  jewelled  birds. 
And  when  he  looked  at  the  trees  and  vines 
and  flowers  and  birds,  they  were  she.  He 
could  not  explain  it.  He  could  only  say 
again  :  "  She  is  the  spirit  of  the  forest.  She 
is  the  forest,  and  it  is  she." 

They  walked  on  easily,  deliciously,  without 
pain,  without  discomfort  even.  And  they 
talked,  and  he  tried  to  tell  her  how  he 
had  become  lost,  and  how  he  had  suffered  in 
his  ignorance,  and  yet  how,  after  all,  he 
gloried  in  that  suffering  and  ignorance, 
since  it  had  brought  him  all  this  loveliness 
and  wonder.  And  she  listened  gravely, 
with  that  gravity  that  was  unsmiling  and 
yet  suggested  smiles,  and  answered  very 
little,  save  to  speak  with  love  of  her  forests 
again,  and  to  say  again  and  again  that  they 
were  truly  the  friends  of  man,  if  man  would 
only  understand. 

As  they  walked,  an  untamable  bird  flew 
from  out  the  vines  and  perched  upon  hei 
finger,  and  about  her  butterflies  of  gold  and 
heliotrope  and  blue  and  jade  flew  like 
accompanying  spirits. 

It  wras  a  wondrous  walk,  a  lovely  walk, 
a  walk  far  too  short.  In  a  little  while,  in 
far  too  little  a  while,  the  vines  were  no 
more,  and  the  country  was  clear  before  them, 
and  in  the  distance  and  in  the  sun  he  saw 
the  glittering  water  of  the  river,  and  away 
and  beyond  he  saw  the  palm  roof  of  a  house, 
his  own  house.  The  woman  turned  to  him 
and  smiled  and  said — 

"  You  are  home.  You  are  safe — from 
yourself."  She  said  "yourself,"  not  "safe 
from  the  forest,"  as  though  she  would  again 
make  him  understand  that  her  forests  were 
kind  to  men,  if  men  only  understood. 

Gatkin  turned  to  her  and  saw  how  beautiful 
she  was,  how  slim  and  upstanding  and 
wondrous,  and  he  thought  that  though  he 
had  found  his  home,  there  was  something  in 
the  world  more  desirable  than  home.  He 
asked — 

"  Where  do  you  live  ?  Where  can  I  find 
you  again  ?  " 

She  turned  her  eyes  to  the  forests  and 
she  said  :  "  There  am  I." 

Gatkin  cried  :  "  I  will  find  you  again.  I 
must."  But  she  smiled,  and  turned  from 
him  to  regard  the  trees.  Gatkin  said  again  : 
"  But  I  will  stav.     I  will  not  leave  you." 
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But  she  smiled  again  and  said  :  "  Go  on  ; 
go  to  your  home."  And  she  pressed  something 
into  his  hand.  »  "You  will  remember  me — 
and  the  woods — by  this,"  she  said.  And 
then  Gatkin  walked  onward  towards  the 
river  and  the  house  with  the  palm-leaf 
thatch. 

He  did  not  mean  to  go,  he  did  not  desire 
to  go,  but  a  power  stronger  than  himself 
compelled  him.  He  walked  ahead  without 
looking  round,  and  it  was  only  when  he 
reached  the  river  that  he  turned  about  and 
searched  the  forest  fringes  for  the  figure 
of  the  girl. 

At  first  he  could  not  see  her  at  all.  He 
could  only  see  the  vague  play  of  the  leaves 
and  the  shadows  and  the  light  on  the  misty 
borders  of  the  trees.  And  then  he  saw  her 
again,  but  as  he  had  first  seen  her,  not, 
definite,  but  blurred,  a  thing  ethereal  and 
unreal,  a  deeper  shadow  in  the  shadows  that 
hung  about  a  great  tree,  the  type  of  great 
tree  from  whose  shadow  she  had  come.  She 
was  indistinct  and  nebulous,  and  yet  he 
knew  it  was  she.  He  rubbed  his  eyes  to 
make  the  vision  clearer.  And  she  was  gone. 
The  giant  tree  of  whose  shadow  she  had 
seemed  a  part  alone  stood  there.  He  had 
the  feeling  that  she  had  merged  into  the 
tree  or  the  shadow,  and  thus  had  gone 
from  him. 

"  It  is  fever,"  thought  Gatkin.  But  all  the 
time  he  felt  it  was  not  fever,  but  something 
real — delicate,  wonderful,  and  real. 

He  stared  for  a  while  at  the  tree,  then 
turned  and  walked  to  his  home. 


The  Tapuyo  hunter  did  not  admonish  or 
congratulate.  Gatkin,  suppressing  certain 
facts — or  were  they  dreams  ? — told  his  hunter 
that  he  had  been  right.  Braving  the  forest 
had  been  the  folly  of  ignorance,  as  the 
hunter  had  declared.  Gatkin  described  his 
manner  of  losing  himself.  Skipping  certain 
circumstances,  he  told  how  luck  had  been 
with  him,  and  he  had  found  his  way  out  of 
the  labyrinth  of  the  woods.  The  Tapuyo 
boy  had  said,  with  the  phlegm  of  his  kind, 
that  that  sometimes  happened,  but  not 
often.  The  woods  usually  claimed  the  lives 
of  fools,  he  suggested. 

"  Perhaps,  then,"  said  Gatkin  in  a  laughing 
voice,  but  watching  the  native  closely, 
"  perhaps,  then,  I  had  a  magic  with  me  that 
helped  me  get  out." 

The  Tapuyo  hunter  chewed  assai  stolidly, 
but  his  eyes  became  more  humanly  curious 
at  the  word  "  magic,"     He  himself  believed 


whole-heartedly  in  magic,  as  the  alligator 
tooth,  to  ward  off  snake-bite,  in  his  belt 
showed.  ' 

"  It  is  possible,"  he  said  in  a  minute. 
"  What  magic  did  you  have  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  think  of  this  ? "  asked 
Gatkin,  opening  his  hand  and  exhibiting  the 
thing  that  the  girl  of .  the  woods  had  given 
him. 

The  native  bent  forward  eagerly,  picked 
up  the  thing — which  Gatkin  now  saw  to  be 
some  sort  of.  fruit— -looked  at  it,  and  then 
grunted  in  disgust. 

"This  is  not  magic,"  said  the  boy.  "It 
is  fruit." 

"  Only  that  ?  "  asked  Gatkin,  disappointed. 

"  Why,  yes,  it  is  only  the  princeza  fruit." 

"  Princeza  !  "  said  Gatkin,  with  a  catch  in 
his  voice. 

"  Certainly,"  declared  the  native.  "  Look, 
you  can  see  the  face  on  it,  the  profile  of  the 
princeza." 

Gatkin  looked  closely  at  the  fruit,  and 
there  on  the  rind  was  the  outline  of  a  face, 
delicate,  vague,  yet  still  unmistakable,  and 
he  seemed  to  see  in  that  blurred  and  indefinite 
Nature-sculpture  something  that  was  regal 
and  beautiful  and  familiar  arid  yet,  of 
course,  that  was  absurd. 

"  Princeza  !  "he  cried  again,  catching  at 
the  very  thought  by  which  he  had  named' 
the  girl's  peculiar  grace  and  dignity." 
"Princeza!     Why?" 

"We  have  a  story,"  said  the  hunter 
phlegmatically.  "  It  is  about  this  fruit :  that 
is  why  we  call  it  princeza."    . 

"  What  is  the  story  ?  " 

"It  is  not  much,"  said  the  native.  "It 
is  very  old  ;  wre  have  always  told  it.  It  is 
about  a  princess.  She  was  very  beautiful, 
and  her  father  was  a  great  ruler.  But  she 
fell  in  love  with  a  great  tree.  She  loved 
this  great  tree  with  such  devotion  that  one 
day  she  went  away  from  the  homes  of  men 
into  the  forest,  and  no  more  was  seen  of 
her.  Our  story  tells  us  that  she  married 
the  tree,  and  this  fruit— we  say  that  this 
is  the  fruit  of  the  union,  because,  you  see, 
there  is  always  the  outline  of  a  human  face 
on  it,  the  face  of  the  princeza.  That  is  all 
the  story."  < 

That  was  all  the  story.  Gatkin  looked 
towards  the  forest,  looked  towards  the  great 
tree  into  whose  shadow— or  into  the  very 
substance  of  the  tree  itself — the  girl  seemed 
to  have  vanished,  just  as  she  had  appeared, 
and  he  thought —  ..  ;    , 

, ■  "  I    knew   she   was    a    princess,   and  she 
loved  trees," ..  :,  7.:        -- 


MILLIONS   AND 
BILLIONS 

By    R.    W.    K.    EDWARDS 


WE  live  in  days  of  reckoning.  The 
War  and  its  problems  have  ended 
in  a  peace  in  which  the  first 
essential  of  man's,  social  duty  is  to  count  the 
cost.  Those  who  thought  they  had  counted 
the  cost  before  they  plunged  into  the  terrible 
adventure  must  now  realise  the  ghastly 
mistakes  of  their  arithmetic.  To  us  who 
have  the  habit  of  learning  as  we  live,  the 
last  few  years  have  brought  familiarity  with 
vast  totals,  unthought  of  before  or  merely 
regarded  as  the  arithmetical  freaks  with 
which  so  many  well-meaning  teachers 
contrive  to  give  their  pupils  a  distaste  for 
figures.  Military  forces,  munition  supplies, 
geographical  distances,  casualties,  have 
taught  the  man  in  the  street  to  think  in 
numbers  on  a  scale  hitherto  undreamt  of  ; 
and  now  before  the  world  can  settle  down,  it 
must  settle  up — this  is  finance — and  where 
it  was  daring  to  reckon  in  thousands,  we 
must  not  be  alarmed  by  millions,  nor  shrink 
even  from  the  contemplation  of  the  billion. 

Always,  indeed,  as  civilisation  advances 
it  becomes  necessary  to  be  able  to  count 
further.  To  the  savage,  any  number  beyond 
six  may  be  "  many."  To  a  bird,  the  number 
of  its  eggs  is  possibly  only  realisable  by  the 
form  they  assume  as  they  lie  in  the  nest, 
and  in  its  song  it  is  only  aware  of  number 
through  rhythm.  With  us  it  has  long  been 
essential  to  have  a  clear  consciousness  of  the 
number  we  call  a  million,  and  now  it  is 
becoming  day  by  day  more  desirable  to  be 
able  to  think  and  talk  in  billions. 

Ask  the  average  English-speaking  man 
what  a  billion  is,  and,  if  he  has  thought  it 
over,  he  may  hesitate  to  answer.  A  British 
scientist  will  at  once  say  "  A  million  million." 
An  American,  perhaps  with  some  vehemence, 
aroused  by  the  fact  that  he  is  at  variance 
with  many  of  his  own  race,  will  often  answer 
"  A  thousand  million."  For  the  pity  of  it 
is,  there  is  not  yet  a  full  agreement  on  the 
point. 

Philologically,  a  billion  might  mean  two 


million  —  a  million  multiplied  by  two. 
Mathematically,  we  take  the  two  to  appear, 
as  the  algebraist  would  say,  in  the  index. 
By  a  billion  we  mean,  in  this  article, 
1,000,0002,  i.e.,  a  million  multiplied  by 
itself,  and  amplify  it  as  1,000,000,000,000, 
and  condense  it  as  1012.  And  at  last  we 
have  this  recognised  officially.  In  the 
"  Report  on  Food  Conditions  in  Germany," 
presented  to  Parliament  by  Dr.  E.  H. 
Starling,  we  find  the  total  annual  consumption 
of  food  products  in  Germany  given  in 
"  billions  of  calories,"  a  billion  being  a 
million  million  ;'  while  details  are  estimated 
in  "  milliards  of  calories,"  a  milliard 
being  a  thousand  million.  So  let  us  take 
it  as  agreed  on  that  a  billion  is  a  million 
million,  hoping  that  our  transatlantic  cousins 
will  not  long  allow  the  American  variety  to 
be  inferior  to  its  British  namesake. 

Let  us  now  address  ourselves  to  the  task 
of  forming  some  conception  of  what  a 
billion  ought  to  convey  to  the  mind.  The 
eye — the  most  industrious  agent  of  the 
mind — can  see  and  comprehend  a  multitude 
of  things  at  a  glance.  As  I  look  from  my 
window,  I  see  many  trees,  each  with  many 
leaves,  but  I  feel  certain  there  are  not  a 
billion  leaves  in  view.  As  one  reads,  the 
eye  picks  out,  perhaps,  forty  letters  in  a 
line,  a  thousand  letters  in  a  page,  two 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  letters  in  a 
sizeable  book.  To  pick  out  a  billion  letters 
one  must  read  through  four  million  books, 
which,  at  the  rate  of  four  books  a  day, 
would  take  well-nigh  thirty  centuries  to  do. 
Trying  with  time  alone,  the  conception  of  a 
billion  is  scarcely  manageable.  To  count 
a  billion  !  The  task  would  be  transcendental. 
The  mere  enumeration  of  the  last  number 
but  one,  "nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
thousand  and  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine 
millions  nine  hundred  and  ninety  -  nine 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine," 
would  ,  induce  drivelling.  Should  an 
ardent*  lover    claim    from    his    beloved    a 
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million  kisses,  their  realisation  at  the  rate 
of  sixty  a  minute  would  take  over  eleven 
days  and  a  half  to  accomplish  ;  were  the 
pact  more  rashly  made  for  a  billion,  the 
time  required  would  be  thirty  centuries. 

Time,  it  is  sometimes  said,  is  money. 
This  is  not  true,  for  the  value  of  money 
depreciates  continuously,  whilst  time,  as  it 
advances,  becomes  constantly  more  precious. 
A  billion  farthings,  after  all,  is  not  far  short 
of  a  thousand  million  pounds  sterling,  and 
this  is  a  painfully  familiar  sum  to  a  British 
taxpayer,  and  must  have  poignant  associations 
for  those  who  have  undertaken  to  pay 
indemnities,  and  for  whom  we  hope  Der 
Tag  will  now  mean  the  day  when  the 
monstrous  debt  is  finally  discharged. 

Leaving  time  and  money,  let  us  nowT  see 
how  the  fundamental  idea  of  space  will 
furnish  us  with  thoughts  on  the  size  of  a 
billion.  A  line,  says  Euclid,  is  length  without 
breadth.  Think  of  a  line  of  human  beings. 
Imagine  that  the  population  of  the  earth — 
a  contingency  quite  unlikely  to  be  realised 
— to  have  increased  to  a  billion.  There 
wrould  be  a  shortage  of  everything,  and  strict 
rationing  would  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
It  might  be  necessary  to  line  up  for  supplies. 
If  the  seas  had  so  receded  that  there  were 
a  belt  of  dry  land  round  the  earth  at  the 
Equaoor,  alon£  Avhich  a  queue  should  be 
formed,  standing  two  abreast  for  company, 
this  queue  would  encircle  the  globe  well 
over  three  thousand  times — and  that  with 
inconvenient  crowding. 

That  is,  of  course,  if  man  retained  the 
average  girth  of  to-day,  which  might  not  be 
likely.  So  we  will  take  something  more 
akin  to  a  second  or  a  farthing  to  illustrate 
our  present  point. 

The  smallest  common  measure  of  length 
is  the  millimetre.  Work  on  munitions  has 
made  many  of  us  familiar  with  it.  About  a 
twenty-fifth  part  of  an  inch,  a  robust  cheese- 
mite  might  compass  it.  What  would  be  the 
extent  of  a  billion  millimetres  ? 

Try  to  imagine  a  ribbon  a  billion  milli- 
metres long.  Pin  one  end  of  it  to  the 
North  Pole  and  stretch  the  ribbon  along  a 
meridian  of  the  earth's  surface.  Would  it 
reach  to  the  South  Pole  ?  Why,  certainly, 
and  back  to  the  North  Pole  along  the 
opposite  meridian,  and  round  again,  and 
again,  and  again  ;  indeed,  you  might  make 
the  complete  circuit  twenty-five  times,  not 
approximately ',  either,  mark  you,  but  exactly 
twenty-five  times,  if  the  ribbon  was  correctly 
measured  and  the  earth  behaved  itself  as  a 
self-respecting  oblate  spheroid  all  the*  way. 


To  attempt  to  picture  a  billion  in  linear 
measure  is,  we  see,  somewhat  staggering. 
But  space  is  not  all  of  one  dimension.  Let 
us  try  superficial  measurement,  and  we  shall 
see  that  the  introduction  of  a  second 
dimension  will  help. 

A  billion  people  would  hardly  find  standing 
room  on  the  soil  of  England  and  Wales. 
Each  would  have  to  be  content  with 
considerably  less  than  one  and  a  half  square 
feet  of  space,  i.e.,  the  area  of  a  square 
little  more  than  fourteen  inches.  Only 
those  of  less  than  forty-four  inches  in  girth 
could  stand  in  their  allotted  space  without 
touching  each  other.  Spread  over  the  dry 
land  of  the  earth,  they  would  be  between 
thirteen  and  fourteen  yards  apart.  This  is 
"some"  crowd,  but  not  so  congested  as  our 
London,  where  the  present  average  proximity 
of  the  inhabitants  is  less  than  ten  yards. 
All  the  same,  the  earth  would  inevitably  be 
one  vast  metropolis. 

And  so,  whereas  our  billion-millimetre 
ribbon  stretches  twenty-five  times  round  the 
earth,  a  billion  square  centimetres  will  only 
cover  a  portion  of  the  surface  quite  easily 
visualised.  For  imagine  a  square  a  million 
millimetres  in  length,  and  you  can  picture 
it  divided,  chessboard-wise,  into  a  billion 
squares,  in  each  of  which  a  young  flea  might 
find  room  or  a  jumping-off  ground.  And, 
after  all,  a  million  millimetres  is  but  a 
kilometre,  and  so  our  square  would  be,  say, 
two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  in  extent. 
Richmond  Park  could  easily  accommodate 
ten  billion  juvenile  fleas.  A  billion  square 
inches  would  be  a  more  serious  proposition  ; 
they  would  take  up  little  less  than  one-third 
of  the  whole  area  of  England.  A  billion 
postage  stamps  would  much  more  than  cover 
London. 

And  when  the  mind  is  allowed  to  rove 
untrammelled  in  space  of  three  dimensions, 
the  idea  of  a  billion  is  still  more  easily 
realised.  Reverting  to  the  millimetre,  a 
cubic  millimetre,  small  as  it  may  be,  is  easily 
visualised,  and  a  billion  of  these  could  be 
packed  into  a  box  of  the  comparatively 
modest  dimensions  of  about  eleven  yards 
each  way,  i.e.,  exactly  ten  metres,  or  ten 
thousand  millimetres. 

So,  then,  the  comprehension  of  what  a 
billion  means  is  easy  or  difficult  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  concrete  quantity  by  which 
we  illustrate  it.  With  abstract  numbers 
one  easily  arrives  at  a  billion  ;  for  instance, 
by  repeated  doubling.  Double  unity,  double 
the  result,  double  again,  and  so  on,  and  at 
the  fortieth  doubling  you  will  have  exceeded 
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the  billion.  The  old  illustration,  so  often 
used  by  teachers  of  algebra,  may  perhaps  be 
quoted.  You  offer  a  farthing  for  the  first 
nail  in  a  horse's  shoes,  a  halfpenny  for  the 
second,  a  penny  for  the  third,  and  so  on, 
doubling  the  last  offer  each  time.  If  there 
are  ten  nails  in  each  shoe,  to  what  extent 
are  you  liable  ?  The  answer  is,  well  over  a 
billion  farthings  ;  to  be  exact,  you  will  be 
debited  £1,145,324,612  5s.  3|i.  And  this 
doubling  process  suggests  another  propo- 
sition. A  man,  say  Jenkins,  has  tw*o  parents. 
He  has  four  grandparents.  If  his* parents 
were  not  first  cousins,  he  has  eight  great- 
grandparents.  If  his  grandparents  were  not 
first  or  second  cousins,  he  has  sixteen6 
great-great-grandparents.  Going  back  for 
forty  generations,  there  must  have  been 
in  existence  at  one  time  on  this  planet 
an  unholy  crowd  of  over  a  billion  people 
to  account  for  Jenkins's  existence,  not  to 
mention  the  fortieth  generation  previous 
to  that,  when  a  seething  mass  of  a  billion 
billion  must  have  swarmed  over  earth  and 
sea  with  the  object  of  being  Jenkins's 
ancestors.  It  would  appear  from  this  that 
the  human  race  is  bound  by  a  tangled  web 
of  cousinship.  We  are  all  cousins,  except 
where  we  are  more  closely  related. 

To  the  man  of  affairs  the  notion  of  a 
billion  will  become  more  and  more  an 
essential  part  of  his  mental  outfit.  In  time 
it  is,  and  always  must  be,  unmanageably  vast. 
In  money  it  will  become  year  by  year  more 
familiar.  When  we  recollect  that  at  one 
time  in  the  thirteenth  century  eggs  were  a 
penny  a  gross,  and  no  pig  reached  the 
value  of  a  shilling  (a  man  would  not  suffer 
the  death  penalty  for  depriving  his  neighbour 
of  a  pig,  a  shilling  being  the  limit  for  capital 
punishment),  we  see  how  easily  and  confi- 
dently it  may  be  predicted  that — especially 
if  the  period  of  the  paper  farthing  is  reached 
— the  billion  will  be  an  everyday  unit  in  the 
world  of  finance.  That  this  is  less  extrava- 
gant than  it  sounds  is  illustrated  by  reference 
to  an  official  table  of  relative  values,  not 
long  ago  published,  where  the  English  pound 
sterling  is  recorded  as  being  equivalent  to  a 
thousand  Kerensky  roubles.'"" 

After  all,  it  is  merely  a  matter  of  a  word 
changing  its    significance,   just    as   in   the 
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currency  of  language  tokens  of  speech,  such  as 
44  awfully,"  "  lovely,"  "charity,"  "egregious," 
"  meat,"  "  thing,"  have  depreciated  in  value. 
In  the  thirteenth  century  a  bailiff  worked 
contentedly  for  £1  6s.  Sd.  a  year.  Already 
a  miner  earning  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pounds  a  year  indignantly  claims  to  be 
considered  a  pauper  to  the  extent  of  being 
exempted  from  that  share  of  the  burden  of 
the  State  which  is  supported  by  the  income- 
tax  payer.  State  education,  health  insurance, 
national  defence,  pensions  to  broken  warriors 
— all  the  one  hundred  and  one  items  on  the 
conscience  of  the  community — these,  says 
Labour — perhaps  quite  rightly — are  for  the 
brain- worker  to  provide,  as  far  as  direct 
taxation  goes. 

To  the  philosopher,  tired  of  the  jangle  of 
the  world,  the  mastery  of  the  billion  presents 
another  point  of  view.  We  have  seen  how 
the  idea  becomes  easier  as  we  step  from  the 
space  of  one  dimension  (the  line)  of  a  ribbon 
round  the  earth  to  the  space  of  two  dimen- 
sions, and  again  to  that  of  three — the  space 
in  which  we  live.  Can  we  penetrate  a  realm 
of  thought  that  will  include  a  fourth 
dimension  ?  Can  we  conceive  of  a  space 
in  which  substance  would  have  length, 
breadth,  depth,  and  a  something  else 
measurable  in  feet  and  inches  ?  Of  a  finite 
portion  of  such  a  space,  a  finite  part  of  that 
in  which  we  live  would  merely  be  the  outside, 
It  is  quite  impossible  to  picture,  and  no 
language  could  be  invented  that  could 
express  it.  But  this  we  can  say,  that  for  a 
portion  of  such  a  space,  measurable  in  quartic . 
units,  one  whose  linear  extent,  in  each  of  its 
four  ways,  should  be  one  metre  would 
contain  a  billion  quartic  millimetres.  This 
would  reduce  the  extent  of  our  mental 
necessities,  in  compassing  the  idea  of  a  billion, 
by  ninety  per  cent. 

Nor  would  the  philosopher  be  content. 
He  would  then  fly  to  space  of  five  dimen- 
sions, thence  to  space  of  six,  and  so  on. 
And  at  space  of  twelve  dimensions  the 
humble  centimetre  (two  and  a  half  inches) 
would  convey  the  notion  of  a  billion 
duodenic  (?)  millimetres. 

But  not  even  space  of  a  billion  dimensions 
could  suffice  for  such  a  mind.  He  would 
have  an  immeasurable  contempt  for  his 
own  body,  which  would  be  to  him  a  mere 
idea. 
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THE  master-miracle  had  exploded  like  a 
blinding  bomb  before  Barvviek's  dazed 
vision,  and  he  was  gazing  at  it  blindly 
still  with  eyes  that  saw  not  and  a  mind 
struggling  dimly  back  to  consciousness. 
Had  Chance  been  superlatively  good  to  him, 
or  was  it  only  another  phase  of  the  old 
hideous  nightmare  ? 

If  things  were  real,  if  the  world  had 
suddenly  turned  turtle,  or  Armageddon  had 
gone  up  in  an  explosion  that  shook  the 
universe,  then  he  was  free.  On  the  wall 
opposite  was  a  calendar,  peeled  to  the  bone 
almost  by  the  daily  shedding  of  a  leaf,  and 
the  date  staring  him  in  the  face  was 
November  11,  1918— a  blazing  scar  on  the 
heart  of  history,  had  he  only  known  it. 

He  knew — though,  for  the  life  of  him,  he 
could  not  have  told  why — that  he  was  seated 
in  a  big  resounding  beer-hall  in  Damrner- 
strasse,  which  was  just  off  the  Wilhelmstrasse, 
and  that  the  man  by  his  side  had  been  a 
prisoner  of  war,  too.  And  now  they  were 
free.  A  few  hours  before  the  prison  doors 
had  been  flung  open,  and  a  German  gaoler, 
who  actually  smiled,  had  told  them  that 
they  could  go  where  they  liked.  Barwick 
had  gathered  that  something  or  other  had 
been  signed,  and  that  Berlin  was  in  the 
hands  of  the  mob.  And  so  he  had  gone 
forth  like  a  caged  bird  that  seeks  the  light. 
He  was  a  homing  pigeon  with  a  broken 
wing,  and  the  prevailing  instinct  in  him 
bade  him  to  turn  his  face  towards  the  sea, 
and  perhaps  in  time  he  might  taste  the 
salt  lick  of  the  brine  on  his  lips  again. 

Now,  this  man  had  been  a  prisoner  at 
Ruhleben  for  something  like  three  years. 
He  had  been  picked  like  a  fly  from  an 
island  in  the  Southern  Seas,  where  his  life 
lay  and  his  work  had  held  him,  and  he 
bad  come  thence  by  a  U-boat  to  Zeebrugge, 


from  which  port  he  had  been  brought  to 
Germany. 

For  they  had  wanted  him — wanted  him 
badly.  There  was  a  secret  that  he  could 
tell  them — a  secret  that  the  Wilhelmstrasse 
had  heard,  fourteen  thousand  miles  away, 
back  in  the  early  days  of  the  century — in 
1913,  to  be  exact — a  secret  in  connection 
with  the  extraction  of  heavy  oils  from  marine 
refuse,  and  the  Great  General  Staff  had  been 
interested  in  that.  So  that  his  name  had 
been  on  the  secret  ledger  of  the  Devil's 
lieutenants  what  time  Barwick  modestly 
regarded  himself  as  a  humble  individual 
seeking  a  becoming  fortune  for  his  wife  and 
child,  waiting  for  him  patiently  enough  in 
Eastbourne. 

So  they  had  brought  him  back  carefully 
in  a  fugitive  U-boat  that  had  survived  the 
destruction  of  the  Emden,  and  dropped  him 
finally  at  Ruhleben,  to  be  attended  to  in 
due  course  and  his  secret  forced  from  him, 
only,  unhappily,  an  obtuse  sentry,  not  in  the 
confidence  of  his  superiors,  had  shown  his 
patriotism  and  his  sense  of  Deutschland 
uber  Alles  by  bashing  Barwick  over  the  head 
with  a  rifle — probably  the  one  instance  of 
brutality  ever  genuinely  regretted  by  a 
German  official,  because  from  that  moment 
Barwick  ceased  to  take  any  interest  in 
most  mundane  things,  and  the  secret  was 
safe. 

He  was  getting  over  it  now.  He  didn't 
know  how  he  had  got  into  the  cafe,  he 
didn't  understand  the  sullen,  indifferent 
crowd  and  the  red  flags  that  had  broken 
out  like  a  rash.  In  a  hazy  way  he  missed 
the  clicking  of  heels  and  the  brutal 
commands  of  gold-laced  authority  ;  but  he 
was  beginning  to  comprehend  that  he  had 
found  a  friend,  and  that  the  individual 
opposite  him  was  an  Australian  sailor-man 
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called  Van  Catting,  lately  a  resident  at  the 
Spandau  prisoners'  camp. 

So  they  sat  there,  drinking  beer  out  of' 
pewter-topped  stone  mugs — a  queer  couple, 
the  pne  clad  in  fragments  of  sacking  and 
boots  bound  up  with  ropes  of  hay,  the  other 
in  khaki  breeches,  tattered  sweater,  and  a 
poacher's  cloth  cap.  There  were  Germans 
of  all  classes  around  them,  officers  without 
their  badges  or  with  badges  roughly  torn 
from  their  shoulders,  who  sat  in  moody 
groups  with  listless  eyes,  listening  without 
astonishment  to  the  two  men  freely  talking 
English  there  without  let  or  hindrance.  Oh, 
yes,  the  super-miracle  had  come  all  right. 

A  waiter,  polite — indeed,  almost  courteous 
— refilled  the  mugs  at  a  sign  from  Cutting, 
and  gazed  with  something  like  awe  upon  a 
ten-shilling  Treasury  note  that  the  Australian 
had  put  into  his  hand.  Barwick  regarded 
him  with  the  dawn  of  a  smile  oh  his  face. 
Gradually,  very  gradually,  he  was  coming 
back  to  the  kingdom  of  his  mind,  till  the 
dark  curtain  of  the  past  black  years  rolled 
away,  and  his  mental  focus  resolved  itself 
into  a  cool  and  sane  perspective. 

He  was  beginning  to  enjoy  it ;  he  was 
beginning  to  realise  that  Germany  was 
beaten,  and  that  the  people  around  him  were 
slowly  coming  to  a  realisation  of  the  truth. 
It  was  almost  incredible,  all  the  same,  to  a 
man  who  had  passed  five  years  of  his  youth 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  For  Barwick 
had  been  a  student  at  Bonn,  and  he  knew 
what  the  soul  of  Germany  had  been  in  those 
days.  It  faintly  amused  him  to  see  an 
infantryman,  with  a  white  band  round  his 
arm,  swaying  drunkenly  on  a  table  and 
singing  the  "  Marseillaise  "  at  the  top  of  his 
voice.  And  this  incredible  thing  was 
happening  in  Berlin  ! 

"  What  do  you  think  of  it?"  Cutting 
asked. 

"I'm  only  just  beginning  to  think," 
Barwick  replied.  "But  never  mind  about 
that.  The  question  is,  what  are  we  going 
to  do  ?     We  can't  stay  here." 

"  That'll  be  all  right,"  the  Australian  said. 
"These  chaps  are  down  and  out.  We're 
safe  enough,  and,  after  all,  it's  only  a  matter 
of  money." 

"Is  that  all?"  Barwick  asked,  with  a 
smile — the  first  genuine  smile  on  his  face 
for  two  years.  Cutting  tapped  the  side  of 
his  coat  and  shed  a  wink. 

"  I've  got  it,"  he  whispered.  "  I've  had 
it  all  the  time — between  the  soles  of  my 
boots.  When  I  went  to  the  Front,  I  put  a 
wad  or  two  there,  half  expecting  something 


of  this  sort ;  and  when  those  swine  got 
hold  of  me,  I  hid  the  boodle  under  a  brick 
in  my  cell.  I've  got  over  fifty  pounds  here. 
It'll  take  us  over  the  frontier  all  right — ■ 
plenty  for  both  of  us." 

"  But  you  don't  know  me,"  Barwick 
protested. 

"  Yes,  I  do.  I  was  in  the  Australian 
coasting  trade  before  I  joined  up.  You  are 
the  chap  who  was  running  that  queer  joint 
at  Shinti  amongst  the  cannibals.  Had  a 
German  partner  called  Oppner.  Some 
dodge  for  getting  oil  out  of  seaweed.  Saw 
you  once,  though  you  never  spotted  me. 
But  say,  partner,  was  that  stunt  of  yours  a 
good  egg  ?  " 

Barwick  nodded  vaguely.  The  muttering 
roar  of  the  restaurant  was  in  his  ears  ;  from 
orytside  came  the  hum  of  a  city  that 
resembled  the  noise  made  by  a  hive  of  angry 
bees.  Then  he  pulled  himself  together 
again. 

"  It  was  all  right,"  he  said.  "  It  was  all 
right  from  the  first.  I  tried  it  wrhen  1  had 
finished  my  course  at  Bonn,  eight  years  ago. 
I  tried  it  in  London.  Heavens,  I  tried  it 
till  I  hadn't  a  shilling  of  capital  left !  Mind 
you,  Cutting,  I  didn't  know  they  wrere 
watching  me,  but  they  must  have  been  doing 
so  before  I  left  Germany.  And  I  suppose 
that's  why  they  followed  me  half  across  the 
world,  after  the  War  broke  out,  and  got  me 
at  last.  I  couldn't  get  anybody  in  England 
to  take  it  up  ;  I.  couldn't  get  the  stuff  I 
wanted  for  my  purpose.  I  knew  where  it 
was,  I  knew  that  there  were  millions  of  tons 
of  it  down  there  off  the  Solomon  Isles — 
Shinti,  to  be  exact.  It's  a  big  oily  sort  of 
wTeed  that  grows  in  the  lagoons  and  up  the 
rivers  as  far  as  the  tides  run.  So  I  scraped 
together  all  I  could,  and  went  out  there  with 
Oppner.  He  believed  in  it — he  couldn't 
help  it.  So  we  set  out  from  the  Fanto 
Group  in  a  motor-boat  we  got  hold  of,  and 
landed  at  Shinti  with  some  scrap  machinery 
and  a  case  of  Winchester  rifles.  It  was  a 
desperate  venture,  because  we  knew  what 
we  had  to  face  ;  but  we  trusted  to  our  rifles 
to  put  the  fear  of  the  Lord  into  the  hearts 
of  the  niggers,  and,  by  George,  they  did. 
We  made  friends  with  one  of  them — the 
only  one  who  would  come  near  us — and 
precious  useful  he  was.  You  see,  we  fed 
him  and  gave  him  presents,  and  whenever 
there  was  any  treachery  on  foot  he  always 
let  us  know,  so  that  we  were  ready.  And 
there,  for  two  years  before  the  War,  we 
hammered  out  our  primitive  machinery  and 
turned  out  the  stuff.     I  tell   you,  Cutting, 
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there's  no  better  heavy  oil  in  the  world,  and 
any  amount,  too,  for  the  making." 

"  Sounds  good,"  Cutting  murmured, 
"  especially  just  now,  when  there's  a  world 
shortage  of  that  sort  of  thing,  and  likely  to 
be,  for  that  matter." 

"There's  a  fortune  in  it,"  Barwick  said. 
"  And  it's  cheap  to  make.  Why,  Oppner 
and  myself,  with  our  comic  machinery,  made 
a  couple  of  tons  a  day  easily." 

"  Ah,  then  he  knew  all  about  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no,  he  didn't."  Barwick  smiled. 
"  He  knew  how  to  work  the  plant,  but  I 
never  told  him  the  formula.  It's  *  a 
mathematical  formula,  and  if  you  don't  get 
it  exact,  your  stuff  is  wrorth  little.  It  took 
me  nearly  two  years  to  get  those  figures  on 
a  workable  basis.  I  knew  them  by  heart 
once,  but  now  I  am  as  ignorant  of  them  as 
you  are.  I  suppose  I  shall  get  over  that 
clout  over  the  head  in  time,  but,  you  see,  if 
I  begin  to  think,  my  head  gets  stuffed  with 
cotton -wool,  and  I'm  good  for  nothing  for 
days.     And  that's  the  trouble." 

"  Sounds  like  a  hefty  proposition." 

"  Well,  it  might  be,  but  it  isn't.  You  see, 
the  formula  is  in  a  safe  place  where  I  hid  it 
when  the  trouble  came,  and  if  I  were  in 
Shinti  I  could  put  my  hands  on  it  in  five 
minutes." 

"  Better  tell  me  the  whole  story,"  Cutting 
-said. 

"  All  right.  We'll  go  back  to  some  three 
/ears  ago — about  that,  more  or  less — at  any 
rate,  it  wasn't  long  after  the  War  began. 
Mind  you,  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  war  on. 
I  got  no  letters,  and  nothing  came  near  us 
except  some  wandering  tramp  to  fill  its 
water-casks.  But  Oppner  knew.  Heaven  only 
knows  how,  but  he  did,  and  the  beastly 
swine  never  said  a  wrord  to  me  about  it.  In 
his  spare  time  he  was  mucking  about  with 
a  primitive  sort  of  wireless  arrangement, 
though  it  never  occurred  to  me  at  the  time 
to  ask  him  where  he  got  his  material  from, 
but  I  found  out  afterwards  that  a  U-boat, 
waiting  on  a  cruiser,  had  landed  the  stuff  on 
the  island.  I  suppose  by  that  time  we  had 
eight  or  ten  tons  of  oil.  Then  one  day  off  the 
island  there  comes  a  strange-looking  craft, 
something  between  a  big  tramp  and  a  cruiser, 
and  lands  a  boat's  crew.  I  was  lying  up 
at  the  time  with  a  touch  of  malaria,  and 
precious  bad,  too,  so  I  suppose  Oppner 
thought  I  didn't  count.  But  the  wind  was 
right,  and  I  heard  what  they  were  saying. 
And  what  do  you  think  that  boat  was  ?  " 

"  Oh,  give  it  up,"  Van  Cutting  said. 

"  My  friend,  it  was  the  Emden.     And  she 


was  after  our  oil.  She  came  on  purpose, 
and  Oppner  had  fetched  her  up  with  that 
comic  wireless  of  his.  You  see,  I  know 
German  almost  as  well  as  I  know  my  own 
language,  so  I  heard  everything.  I  knew 
the  War  had  been  in  progress  for  months, 
I  knew  that  the  Boche  had  been  smashed  on 
the  Marne,  and  I  knew  that  Germany  looked 
like  being  in  a  tight  place  for  petrol  and 
heavy  lubricants,  and  I  knew  that  they 
wanted  me  over  in  Germany  to  work  my 
invention  on  spent  minerals,  such  as  coal  and 
slag.     And  I  could  have  done  it,  too." 

Barwick  took  a  long  pull  at  his  mug. 

"Well,  that  was  the  game.  The  Emden 
couldn't  stop  then — got  wind  of  some  big 
trouble,  perhaps — and  she  was  off  in  an  hour, 
with  a  promise  to  come  back  later.  If  she 
couldn't  manage  that,  she'd  send  a  U-boat 
for  me." 

"  What  happened  then  ?  "  Cutting  asked. 

"  Well,  I  just  lay  low.  I  saw  my  danger, 
and  played  the  game  of  Brer  Rabbit.  I  had 
some  queer  accidents,  too.  First  of  all, 
when  I  was  out  by  myself  one  day,  cutting 
seaweed,  I  lost  the  motor-launch — at  least, 
that's  what  I  told  Oppner.  ,  But  I  ran  her 
up  into  a  creek  and  hid  her  under  a  heap  of 
mango  roots,  where  she  is  probably  safe  to 
this  day.  Then  the  oil  caught  fire  and 
wrecked  the  whole  of  my  plant.  After  that 
I  took  a  little  fireproof  safe  of  mine  and 
locked  the  formula  away  in  it,  and  sank  the 
thing  in  the  middle  of  a  deep  lagoon, 
where  I  can  find  it  if  necessary.  They  were 
terrible  misfortunes,  but  they  seemed  to 
worry  Oppner  a  good  deal  more  than  they 
did  me.  And  then,  about  a  month  later, 
the  Emden  came  back." 

"The  same  old  game,  I  suppose  ? " 
Cutting  said. 

"  Oh,  no,  there  was  no  disguise  this  time. 
They  were  vastly  polite  to  me,  because  von 
Muller  is  by  way  of  being  a  gentleman,  but 
they  took  me  on  board,  and  I  was  with  them 
for  the  best  part  of  six  weeks.  I  knew  that 
Germany  was  my  destination,  and  what  I 
was  expected  to  do  when  I  got  there,  but  I 
said  nothing  till  the  real  trouble  began. 
I  said  nothing  then  because  they  put  me  on 
a  U-boat,  as  I  expected,  and  von  Muller  went 
off,  hell  for  leather,  for  there  was  trouble 
sitting  on  his  tail,  and  it  wasn't  very  far  off. 
And  that's  about  all." 

Van  Cutting  turned  the  matter  over 
slowly  in  his  mind.  He  wras  no  longer 
sitting  in  the  heart  of  a  great  nation's 
tragedy,  collecting  nightmares  —  he  was 
thinking  of  the  practical  side  of  things.     He 


"He  knew  that  he  was  face  to  face  with  Oppner  again." 
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was  thinking,  for  instance,  of  that  old 
battered  steamer  of  his,  tied  up  to  a  wharf 
somewhere  in  an  Australian  port,  in  con- 
nection with  the  possibilities  of  t  what 
Barwick  had  been  saying.  And  it  seemed 
to  him  t|jat  it  was  good. 

"  It's  a  big  thing  you've  got,  mate,"  he 
said.  "  Not  that  it  means  strolling  along  on 
a  golden  strand  and  filling  our  pockets  with 
nuggets.  But  it's  big  because  you've  got 
what  the  world  wants  badly,  and  with  a  year 
or. two's  work  it  ought  to  be  through.  I've 
got  the  boat  and  I've  got  some  machinery, 

and  if  you  want  a  few  hundred  pounds ~" 

V  "I  want  nothing."  Barwick  said,  " except 
jour  assistance,  and  there's  half  of  the 
profits  waiting  for  you."  . 

^  Yan  Cutting  rose  to  his  feet.    ' 
rV  "  It's  a  bet,"  he  said  briefly.      +'  * 

<%  They  had  worked  their  way  out  of 
Germany  back,  to  the  British  lines,  and 
from  thence,  in  a  few  days,  to  London; 
and  when  Cutting  had  boasted  that  he  and 
Barwick  would  be  on  the  high  seas,  bound 
for  the  Southern  Cross,  within  a  fortnight, 
he  had  said  a  true  thing.  For  he  was 
known  in  the  Port  of  London,  where  masters 
were  eagerly  awaiting  crews,  and  they  rnight 
have' picked  their  own  ship,  half  a  dozen 
times'  over..  They  had  come  at  length  to 
Melbourne  on  a  fast  steamer  through  the 
Carnal,  and  a  few  days  later  they  were  on 
t{Mr  way  across  the  Southern  Seas,  with  a 
scratch  'crew,  bound  for  Shinti.  They  had 
taken  on  board  all  that  was  needed,  including 
a  ^couple  of  machine-guns,  which  had  been 
pie%d  up;. at  scrap  price  now  that  the  War 
was  over,  ajid  one  fine  morning  they  warped 
into  a 'little  bay,  land-locked  and  palm- 
fringed,  with  an  oily,  oozy  stream  running 
baqk  into  the  heart  of  the  island.  And  here 
foi  two  days  they  lay,  talking  over  their 
Ifl^hs  until  they  were  ready  to  push  up  the 
£(yer  in  one  of  the  ship's  boats  in  the 
/cjirection  of  a  big  lagoon  fringed  with  tree?, 
lying"  there  like  some  sinister  mirror,  dark 
and  mysterious,  almost  as  if  it  were  a  scene 
that, Dante  had  pictured.  And  here  it  was 
that  they  picked  up  the  motor-boat  Barwick 
ha4^%)oken.i)f,  hidden  and  half  buried  in 
rot^n. yegetation,  but  heavy  with  oil,  so  that 
it  (Cxriiyirieeded  to  be -cleaned  and  the  petrol 
taken  pn  board  for  the  voyage  to  the  shallow 
watersf,where  the  precious  seaweed  lay, 
all  ready  for  the  work  to  come.  They  had 
gone  up  with  only  two  of  the  crew  besides 
themselves,  For  the  rest  were  not  to  be 
trusted  in  that  silent  land,  where  danger  lay 


behind  every  bush,  and  where  the  cannibals 
would  be  waiting  for  them  at  the  first 
opportunity.  So  they  sped  on,  a  day  or 
two  later,  the  boat  moving  almost  noiselessly 
in  the  oily  waters,  with  the  machine-gun 
grinning  in  her  bows. 

They  came  at  length  to  a  shelving  beach 
on  the  side  of  the  big  brackish  waters,  where 
a  hut  had  been  built,*  backed  by  a  sheer 
cliff,  so  that,  in  case  of  an  attack,  the 
defenders  could  not  be  approached  from  the 
rear.  It  was  here  that  Barwick  and  Oppner 
had  worked  for  the  best  part  of  two  years, 
taking  watch,  turn  and  turn  about,  with  a 
Winchester  rifle  and  a  box  of  cartridges 
handy.  It  was  in  this  way  that  they  had 
kept  the  demon  of  fear  alive  in  the  hearts  of 
the  natives. 

Barwick  lay  back  in  the  stern  of  the  boat 
and  wiped  the  blinding  sweat  from  his  eyes. 

"  Here  we  are,"  he  said.     "  And  there's 
the  stuff,  floating  on  the  face  of  the  lagoon, 
millions  of  tons  of  it.     That's  the  hut  we  t 
built,  and  there,  away  to  the  right,  you  can 
see  what  remains  of  our  machinery." 

"  It  doesn't  look  so  derelict,  either," 
Cutting  said.  ,        v 

"No,    it    doesn't,"     Barwick    admitted. 
x  "And  if  that  isn't  smoke  coming  out  of  the 
'  hut,  I'm  greatly  mistaken."  :    •* 

Beyond  question  a  thin  spiral  ol  smoke 
went  up  from  the  chimney  of  the  hut. 
Barwick  looked  about  him  with  alert 
suspicion."  If  his  eyes  did  not  decefve  him, 
the  machinery  which  he  had  carefully 
•destroyed  had  been  repaired,  for  he  could  see 
parts  of  it  glistening  in  the  sunshine,  and 
noticed  certain  ancient  receptacles  "standing 
in  a  row  on  the  beach.  He  was  conscious, 
too,  that  something  was  moving  in  the 
brush  ;  it  seemed  to  him  that  he  could  see 
the  outline  of  more  than  one  naked  black 
figure.  Then  something  whizzed  over  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  and  a  spear,  flung  by  a 
muscular  arm,  plopped  into  the  water. 
Immediately  afterwards  came  the  unmistak- 
aVe  crack  of  a  rifle-shot  from  somewhere  on 
the  edge  of  the  scrub,  followed  by  one  from 
the  door  of  the  hut,  for  Barwick  could 
distinctly  see  the  tiny  wisp  of  smoke  that 
hung  there.  '  *l^  .  ■?•' 

"There's  sptnebody  in  the  shack,"  he 
whispered  vexcitedly^— "somebody  who's 
working  that  machinery,  and  another  some- 
body who  is  in  trouble  with  the  natives 
amongst  the  scrub.  We've  come  just  in 
time,  Cutting.  If  our  friends  fall  into  jhe 
hands  of  those  devils — cannibals  to  a  man — 
well,  I'll  leave  you  to  imagine  it.      Here, 
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turn  that  machine-gun  round  and  spray 
a  belt  along  that  bank  of  scrub." 

The  machine  -  gun  coughed  its  rapid 
message,  spraying  the  scrub  from  end  to  end, 
followed  here  and  there  by  howls  of  anguish 
and  a  quick  stampede  of  ebony-black  figures 
in  the  direction  of  the  big  wood  behind  the 
scrub.  Then  another  figure  emerged,  a  tall 
figure  of  a  man,  armed  with  what  appeared 
to  be  a  Winchester  rifle,  and  clad  only  in  a 
loin-cloth.  He  had  been  hit,  probably  with 
a  spear,  for  he  limped  across  the  open 
painfully,  glancing  round  from  time  to  time, 
much  like  a  man  who  is  walking  in  his  sleep. 

Barwick's  eyes  opened  widely. 

"  Memsambo ! "  he  cried.    "  Memsambo ! " 

The  man,  looking  across  the  open,  evidently 
heard,  for  he  paused  irresolutely  as  he  looked 
in  the  direction  of  the  boat. 

"  And  who  might  Memsambo  be  ? " 
Cutting  asked. 

"  Our  one  friendly  native,"  Barwick 
explained.  "  He  came  over  to  us  the  first 
week  we  were  here.  Did  you  ever  see  a  lot 
of  rooks  pecking  one  of  their  colony  to 
death — sort  of  court-martial  arrangement  ?  " 

"Saw  it  once,"  Cutting  said.  "They 
weren't  rooks,  but  Australian  crows.  Funny 
sight." 

"  Well,  that  was  what  was  happening  to 
Memsambo.  Oppner  and  I  came  across  the 
ceremony  just  at  the  right  time.  They 
were  chipping  pieces  out  of  the  poor  wretch 
with  their  spears,  preparatory  to  making  a 
feast  of  him,  no  doubt.  But  a  few  rounds 
from  the  Winchester  stopped  that,  and,  as 
Memsambo  daren't  go  back,  he  stayed  with 
us  ever  after.  But  what  the  mystery  wras, 
I  never  could  understand.  Even  when  we 
had  taught  him  some  sort  of  English  he 
wouldn't  explain.     Hi,  Memsambo  !  " 

The  big  native  hesitated  in  the  direction 
of  the  boat,  crawling  on  his  hands  and  knees, 
touching  the  ground  with  his  'forehead  over 
and  over  again.  He  knew  something  of 
white  men  and  their  ways,  as  the  Winchester 
rifle  which  he  dragged  after  him  showed, 
but  the  machine-gun  was  clearly  new  magic 
to  him,  and  the  big  man  was  sore  afraid. 
Still,  he  came  on  till  he  grovelled  almost  at 
the  feet  of  the  two  white  men,  and  looked 
up  at  them  with  a  dumb  pleading  in  his 
eyes  like  that  of  a  dog. 

"  Don't  you  know  me,  Memsambo  ? " 
Barwick  asked. 

"  It  is  the  white  lord  who  makes  fire  out 
of  the  sea  come  back,"  Memsambo  said 
reverently.  "  It  is  well  that  the  great  man 
who  plays,  with  the  fire  returns  to  us,  fox- 


there  has  been  a  great  killing,  and  many 
feasts  there  in  the  woods,  and  they  would 
have  killed  me,  too,  but  for  the  magic  that 
you  make  with  that  little  thing  that  coughs 
like  a  sick  monkey." 

They  dragged  Memsambo  into  the  boat 
and  bound  up  his  wounds.  There  was 
nothing  serious  the  matter — flesh  wounds,  for 
the  most  part,  caused  by  the  spears  of  the 
cannibals — and  very  soon  the  big  native  was 
sitting  up  again  and  examining  the  machine- 
gun  with  all  the  pleasure  of  a  child  with  a 
new  toy. 

"  Sit  down,  Memsambo,"  Barwick  said, 
"  and  tell  us  all  about  it.  Whom  have  you 
got  over  there  in  the  hut  ?  And  who  started 
my  machinery  again  ?  Come,  there's  nothing 
to  be  afraid  of.  I  don't  think  those  black 
brethren  of  yours  will  trouble  us  any  more, 
now  they  have  learnt  what  a  machine-gun 
can  do.  What  have  you  been  doing  the  last 
two  years  ?  ' 

"I  stayed  with  my  friend,"  Memsambo 
said,  not  without  dignity.  "To  those 
blinking  black  niggers  who  cat  one  another's 
flesh  I  could  go  back  no  more.  The  white 
man  is  my  brother,  and  his  ways  are  my 
ways.  So  I  stay  because  he  is  good  to  me 
and  because  them  other  feller  kill  me  an' 
eat  me  if  I  go  back.  And  so,  when  my  lord 
Barwick  go  away  in  the  big  ship,  I  stay  a 
long  time  with  my  lord  Oppner." 

"  Oho  !  "  Barwick  said  softly.     "  Oho  !  " 

"Yes,  boss,"  Memsambo  wTent  on  more 
confidently.  "  My  lord  Oppner  tell  me  you 
go  away  to  fight  in  a  great  war  for  your 
country,  and  he  stay  to  look  after  your  chop. 
Then  we  get  the  devil  engine  to  go  again, 
and  we  make  the  fire-water  out  of  the  sea. 
But  they  fight  us,  those  black  niggers,  they 
fight  us  day  and  night,  until  the  fire  for  our 
guns  is  all  gone.  For  they  know,  the  black 
niggers,  they  know.  And  in  the  hut  yonder 
there  are  just  three  bullets,  and  two  I  have 
in  my  loin-cloth.  If  you  not  come  with  the 
other  white  lord,  then  to-morrow  we  die,  and 
they  make  big  feast  here  on  the  beach." 

"Come  on,  Cutting,"  Barwick  said. 
"  Let's  get  to  the  bottom  of  this  business. 
You  stay  here,  Memsambo,  and  if  you  see 
any  more  of  your  old  friends  prowling  about, 
just  turn  that  handle.  We're  going  up  to 
the  hut." 

Barwick  spoke  quietly  enough,  but  there 
was  rage  in  his  heart  and  a  lambent  flame 
in  his  eye  as  he  strode  across  the  beach  in 
the  direction  of  the  hut,  followed  by  Cutting. 
Inside,  in  the  gloom,  they  could  make  out  an 
emaciated  figure  lying  on  fhp.  mat  in  the 
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entrance,  with  a  Winchester  rifle  grasped  in 
a  hand  as  skinny  as  a  bird's  claw,  and 
as  Barwick  looked  down  upon  the  human 
wreck  prostrate  there,  he  knew  that  he  was 
face  to  face  with  Oppner  again. 

"  Well,"  he  said,  "  I've  got  back,  you  see." 

"So  I  observe,"  the  German  said  drily. 
"It  doesn't  matter.  I'm  a  dying  man, 
Barwick,  and  I  can't  last  another  week. 
I'm  full  of  fever.  My  medicine  and  quinine 
are  all  gone,  and  the  strain  has  taken  all 
the  life  out  of  me.  We're  down  to  our  last 
handful  of  cartridges,  and  those  demons 
know  it.  You  can  kill  me,  if  you  like — I 
almost  wish  you  would." 

"  You  served  me  a  scurvy  trick,"  Barwick 
said  sternly.  "  I  suppose  you  planned  this 
from  the  first  ?  " 

"  It  was  for  my  country,"  Oppner  said. 
"You  should  not  have  patented  your  in- 
vention in  Germany.  If  you  had  known  the 
War  was  going  to  break  out,  I  don't  suppose 
you  would.  But  we  knew,  and  we  watched, 
so  that  nothing  should  escape  us  that  was 
likely  to  be  useful  to  my  country." 

"  And  you  are  not  ashamed  of  yourself  ?  " 
Barwick  asked. 

"Ashamed?  Why  should  I  be?  Ah, 
you  English  are  different  from  us — you  will 
never  understand  our  German  mentality." 

"  Oh,  never  mind  that ! "  Barwick  said 
angrily.  "  I  ought  to  know,  for  I  have  had 
over  two  years  in  that  accursed  country  of 
yours  ;  but  they  got  nothing  out  of  me." 

"  So  ?  "  Oppner  smiled.  "  Then  why  so 
bitter  ?  Ah,  I  knew  you  would  come  back. 
That  is  why  I  managed  to  repair  the 
machinery  and  reconstruct  that  formula  of 
yours,  which  I  did  after  a  year's  work  on  it. 


I  knew  you  would  come  back  and  be  my 
partner  again,  and  forget  what  a  patriot  did 
for  his  country,  because  this  is  a  big  thing 
of  ours,  and  there  is  a  fortune  for  us  yet. 
Then  the  War  is  over — it  must  be,  or  you 
would  not  be  back  here — the  War  is  over, 
and  Germany  is  mistress  of  the  world  !  " 

"  Say,  where  have  you  been  sleeping  ?  " 
Cutting  drawled.  "  Mean  to  say  that  you've 
heard  nothing,  boss  ?  " 

"  Not  a  word  for  two  years,"  Oppner  said. 

"  Oh,  yes,  the  War  is  over,"  Barwick 
laughed,  "and  I  can  afford  to  forgive  you 
now,  because  Germany  is  beaten  to  the 
world.  Her  fleet  is  in  an  English  port,  the 
Mad  Dog  of  Europe  that  you  used  to  call 
the  Kaiser  is  a  fugitive  in  Holland,  and  a 
million  of  Allied  troops  are  occupying  German 
territory.  Oh,  yes,  the  War's  over  right 
enough,  with  a  republic  in  Berlin,  and  your 
people  thankful  for  the  food  we  send  them. 
And  because  of  that,  and  because  you  have 
done  me  no  real  harm,  after  all,  I  am 
going  to  show  you  what  an  Englishman  is 
capable  of." 

But  Oppner,  lying  there,  said  never  a 
word.  They  fed  him  anal  tended  him  for 
the  next  few  days,  during  which  time  he 
never  spoke,  and  at  the  end  of  the  week 
they  buried  him  deep  under  a  grove  of 
mangoes,  after  which  they  went  back  to  the 
hut  in  silence.  It  was  Cutting  who  uttered 
Oppner's  epitaph. 

"I  suppose  the  poor  beggar  had  a  soul 
somewhere,"  he  said,  "but  the  beastly 
thing  they  used  to  call  Jcultur  has  stifled 
it.  We're  a  forgiving  lot,  Barwick,  and 
that's  a  fact.  And  now  let's  get  back  to 
business  again." 


NEW    YEAR. 


I  DO  not  fear  to  take  my  way, 

*     Meet  what  befalls  from  day  to  day; 

The  change  and  chance  I  do  not  fear 

That  hidden  lie  in  the  New  Year : 

Glad  for  each  day  that  nearer  brings 

My  spirit  to  eternal  things, 

Glad  for  each  year  that  sets  me  still 

Nigher  the  Holy  City's  hill. 

E.    VINE    HALL, 


A     SPIRIT  (ED)     AFFAIR. 


First  Jovial  Party:    What  I  like  is  the  spirit  of  the  Festive  Season. 

Second  Jovial  Party:    So  do  I,  but  1  don't  like  paying  ten  bob  a  bottle  for  it 
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SILVER   FORKS. 

The  other  day  Babette  and  I  decided  to  go 
to  an  auction  sale.  Babette  is  my  wife — her 
real  name  is  Mary,  but  I  only  call  her  that 
when  I  am  annoyed  or  hungry.  Before  going 
I  warned  her  to  restrain  me  from  high  bidding, 
especially  as  overdrafts  are  not  accepted  in 
payment  for  War  Bonds.  We  arrived  at  the 
sale,  and  Babette,  who  has  a  strain  of  Scotch 
in  her,  for  which  I  am  very  thankful,  picked 
up  a  catalogue  someone  had  dropped,  so  we 
marked  various  articles  and  sat  down  to  wait 
for  our  turn  to  come.  It  was  really  dreadful. 
No  one  seemed  to  bid  less  than  tenners  and 
hundreds.  However,  I  kept  cool  and  tried  to 
look  as  if  such  bidding  was  a  mere  trifle  to  me, 
incidentally  keeping  Babette  in  conversation, 
as  she  has  not  yet  reached  that  stage  of  keeping 
her  feelings  of  surprise  from  her  face.  I  am 
rather  good  at  it,  having  been  in  the  Army  some 
time.  Presently  I  heard  the  auctioneer  mention 
something  about  twelve  George  fthe  Third 
silver  forks,  and  something  about  silver  being 
five  shillings  an  ounce,  but  I  didn't  pay  much 
attention,  as  we  had  not  marked  them  down 
as  wanted.  However,  a  little  later  I  heard 
five-and-threepence  mentioned,  then  five-and- 
sixpence.  I  was  amazed.  At  last  the  bids 
were  more  about  my  mark.  I  began  to  feel 
very  wealthy.  To  think  that  some  asses  were 
only  bidding  in  rises  of  threepence  for  twelve 
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silver  forks !  Why,  I  would  go  to  three 
pounds !  So,  moistening  my  lips,  I  started :  "  Six 
shillings  !  "  All  heads  turned  in  my  direction. 
"  Six-and-threepence !  "  someone  else  cried. 
The  auctioneer  looked  at  me.  I  merely  nodded, 
and,  nodding,  I  continued.  A  fine  feeling  to  sit 
and  nod,  with  Babette  nudging  and  saying : 
"  Splendid,  Johnkins !  " 

By  this  time  I  was  thoroughly  warmed  up  to 
this  job,  but  I  lit  a  cigarette  and  put  on  a  very 
bored  look  in  between  my  nods.  At  last  I  did 
my  last  nod  at  nine  shillings,  so  the  forks  were 
mine.  Muffled  cheers  came  from  Babette,  only 
to  be  silenced  by  a  person — "person  "  is  the  right 
word,  as  only  a  person  would  mar  such  joy — 
saying:  "Let  me  see,  now — how  much  does 
that  come  to?"  The  next  thing  I  saw  was 
Babette's  horrified  facje,  and  heard  her  say : 
"  Johnkins,  they  are  nine  shillings  an  ounce, 
and  you  have  bought  thirty  ounces — twelve 
pounds  ten  ! "  For  a  moment  my  heart  stopped, 
but  in  a  miraculous  way,  pulling  myself 
together,  I  replied :  "It's  all  right,  dear,  I 
know."  I  had  to  say  it,  as  Babette  was  giving 
the  whole  show  away  by  her  horrified  face  ;  but 
even  my  coolness  could  not  stop  her  dismay. 
At  last,  in  despair,  I  told  her  that  her  nose 
was  shiny,  and  that  weird  wisps  of  hair  were 
making  unauthorised  appearances.  This  had 
the  desired  effect.  After  a  diplomatic  interval 
we  left,  and  instead  of  going  home  by  taxi  we 
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No  more  with  doleful  face  we're  asked 

To  shelter  with  our  kin, 

Whose  bedroom  space  is  sorely  tasked 

To  take  six  wanderers  in. 

Here's  space  to  spare  upon  the  floor : 

Who  craves  an  alien  bed? 

A  joyful  carol  is  each  snore : 

"I've  a  roof  above  my  head!" 

To  blissful  consciousness  1  wake, 

And  hear  the  plaster  fall, 

Or  watch  the  moonlit  raindrops  make 

Marks  on  my  mildewed  wall. 

This  home  so  dear  (at  any  price) 

III  leave  not  till  I'm  dead ; 

The  last  thins:  I  shall  sacrifice 

Is  the  roof  above  my  head ! 

B.  A.  Clarke. 


Hearing  his  father  grumbling  about  the 
high  price  of,  coal,  a  small  boy  remarked  quite 
solemnly : 

"  I  wouldn't  buy  any  more  if  I  were  you, 
daddy — we  only  burn  it." 


QUITE     LIKELY. 

Thtc  Nuisance  :  Excuse  me,  but  didn't  I  meet  you 
at  Exminster  last  year  ? 

She:  Very  probably;  I  often  visit  the  inmates  of 
the  asylum  there. 

went  by  train,  third  class,  and  would  have  gone 
fourth,  but  we  couldn't. 

I  felt  very  annoyed  with  Mary,  because,  if  it 
had  not  been  necessary  for  me  to  keep  up  a 
conversation  with  her,  I  should  have  taken  in 
better  what  the  auctioneer  said.  However, 
there  will  be  no  new  hat  for  Babette  until  I 
get  some  return  from  somewhere  for  the  outlay 
on  the  silver  forks.  x. 


THE    HOUSE-HUNTER'S    P/EAN. 

"We're  in!    We're  in!"    Our  house-hunts  end. 
Lean  to  the  hingeless  door. 
Through  tiles  I  speedily  must  mend, 
Rain  rots  my  fungoid  floor. 
The  outside  paint  in  petals  curls— 
House-painters  can't  get  lead- 
But  my  heart  is  singing  like  a  girl's— 
I've  a  roof  above  my  head! 

On  with  the  meal!    I'd  play  the  host. 
There's  whitewash  in  the  tea, 
But  this  and  varnish-tainted  toast 
Are  beautiful  to  me. 
Flakes  from  the  ceiling  mar  the  ham, 
Brown  paint  is  on  my  bread ; 
1  should  be  happy,  and  I  am— 
I've  a  rpof  above  my  headj 


Mother  (bringing  child  from  dentist) :  Why  were 
you  so  anxious  to  bring  your  tooth  home,  Molly  ? 

Child  :  'Cos  I  want  to  put  it  on  a  plate,  cover  it 
with  sugar,  and  then  watch  it  ache. 
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My  bad  sixpence. 

By  Gilbert  Collins. 

Never  having  followed  the  profession  of 
coiner,  or  even  known  any  members  of  that  shy 
craft,  I  was  sweetly  innocent  of  their  ways.  I 
had  always  imagined  that  they  dealt  exclusively 
in  florins  and  half-crowns.  My  surprise  may 
be  pictured,  therefore,  when  Ultruda,  to  whom 
I  had  proffered  a  sixpence  for  my  eleven  o'clock 
coffee,  pushed  the  coin  back. 


"And  if  I  take  it  back,"  I  rejoined,  "so 
shall  I." 

This  aspect  of  the  matter  was  plainly  fresh 
to  Ultruda. 

"  Why  not  put  it  on  your  watch-chain  ?  "  she 
suggested  at  length. 

"What!"  I  indignantly  retorted,  pointing 
down  to  the  silver  pig  which  hung  in  the  region 
of  my  diaphragm.  "  Oust  Adalbert  after  all 
these  years,  and  for  a  spurious  bender  ?  " 

"  Well,  look  here,"  she  said,  "  if   I  take  it 


HOW     HE    LOOKED    THE     PART. 


The  House-Hunter:    We've  got  a  flat  in  the  disused  prison — it's  so  sweet,  and 
I've  put  my  husband  in  the  condemned  cell ! 


"  You  don't  mean  to  tell  me,"  I  blurted  out 
in  a  panic,  "  that  my  cafe  de  luxe  has  gone  up 
to  sevenpence?  " 

Her  answer  was  to  ring  the  coin  on  her 
cash  desk,  or,  rather,  she  threw'  it  down 
oh  her  cash  desk.  There  was  no  more  ring 
in  that  sixpence  than  in  a  rubber  doll. 

"  If  I  take  it,"  she  smiled,  "  I  shall  be 
sixpence  out  of  pocket." 


now,  I  shall  give  it  back  to  you  in  the  change 
for  your  lunch." 

"  And  I  shall  pay  it  to  you  to-morrow 
morning  for  my  coffee,"  I  replied.  "  And  so  on." 

"  Kight-o  I  "  she  laughed.  "  Only,  honest 
Injun,  mind  !  You'll  never  pay  for  your  lunch 
with  the  exact  money  ?     Promise  1  " 

I  gave  her  my  solemn  assurance,  and  we 
followed  this   happy  plan  for   about  a  week. 
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My  bad,  base,  worthless,  criminally  counter- 
feited sixpence  was  every  bit  as*  useful  to 
Ultruda  and  me  as  a  genuine  coin  of  the  realm  . 
But  then,  alas,  Ultruda  lost  it. 

'*  I'm  frightfully  sorry,"  she  faltered,  blushing 
deeply.  "  It  got  mixed  up  with  my  silver,  and  I 
— I'm  afraid  I  gave  it  to  somebody.  But  never 
mind,"  she  continued,  moved  to  compassion  by 
my  downcast  mien,  **  it'll  turn  up  again." 
.  Ultruda' s  prediction  \\aas  fulfilled.  Before 
the  week  was  out  I  had  my  bad  sixpence  from 
the  coal-man.  Then,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  the  coin  got  involved  with  my  silver,  and 
I  inadvertently  paid  it  out.  But  by  this  time 
the  conviction  was  growing  in  my  mind  that 
that  sixpence  was  destined  to  stay  in  Fleet 
Street  for  ever.  I  felt  that  I  need  only  wait 
for  it ;  and,  sure  enough,  four  days  later  it  came 


explaining  the  facts  and  enclosing  my  bad 
sixpence  in  proof  of  them.  I  then  waited 
patiently  for  the  letter  to  appear.  It  did  not 
appear.  Neither  did  the  editor  return  me 
my  bad  sixpence. 

I  therefore  wrote  again,  demanding  instantly 
either  the  publication  of  my  letter  or  the 
restoration  of  my  bad  sixpence.  This  morning  I 
had  the  editor's  answer,  which  ran  as  follows — 

"  Dear  Sir, — I  am  afraid  I  did  not  read  your 
letter  very  closely.  I  took  it  that  you  had 
enclosed  sixpence  to  cover  the  cost  of  postage 
of  some  of  your  articles  which  we  have  been 
obliged,  with  great  regret,  to  return  to  you 
recently.  As  to  the  coin,  it  seemed  to  me  to 
be  quite  a  good  one,  and  I  fear  it  has  gone  into 
circulation  again.     Yours,  etc." 

But  never  fear.     I  would  wager  many  good 


THE     LIMIT. 

Diner  :    What's  this  soup,  waiter  ? 

Waiter  :  Mock  turtle,  sir. 

Diner:    Well,  tell  the  chef  he's  carried  his  mockery  too  far. 


back  to  me  among  the  change  for  my  evening 
aperitif  at  "  The  Blue  Centaur."  I  was  now 
quite  reckless  about  my  bad  sixpence.  I  freely 
put  it  into  circulation,  and  laid,  bets  with 
myself  on  how  long  it  would  take  to  turn  up 
again.  Its  return  was  sometimes  dramatically 
sudden.  One  morning  I  paid  it  to  my  barber 
in  the  morning,  and  had  it  back  from  my 
tobacconist  the  same  night. 

A  little  after  this  my  bad  sixpence  got  into 
print.  A  paragraph  appeared  in  one  of  the 
dailies  warning  the  public  against  the  prevalent 
epidemic  of  spurious  issues  of  the  smaller 
silver  coins.  Evidently,  I  thought,  the  writer 
^as  had  my  bad  sixpence  through  his  hands. 
Now,  there  was  no  need  to  go  calling  my  solitary 
bad  coin  an  epidemic.     I  wrote  to  the  editor, 


sixpences  that  my  bad  one  is  still  within  sound 
of  St.  Dunstan's  chimes.  I  shall  have  it  again 
before  long,  or,  if  I  don't,  Ultruda  will. 


A  moke  kind-hearted  soul  never  existed  than 
a  certain  old  lady  generally  known  as  Aunt 
Maria  in  a  little  country  town,  but  she  is  a 
poor  housekeeper.  On  one  occasion,  the  story 
runs,  a  neighbour  who  had  looked  in  for  a 
"back-door"  call  was  horrified  to  see  a  mouse 
run  across  Aunt  Maria's  kitchen. 

"  Why  on  earth  don't  you  set  a  trap,  Aunt 
Maria?  "  the  neighbour  asked. 

"Well,"  said  Aunt  Maria,  "  I  did  have  a  trap 
set,  but  it  was  such  a  fuss.  Them  mice  kept 
gebtin'  into  it !  " 
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DO  NOT  ENVY  THE 
MAN    ABOVE    YOU 

You  too  can  have  a  big  job 

"  I  am  pleased  to  inform  you  that  on  Thursday  last  I  was 
appointed  Secretary  to  the  new  Company.  This  is  the  first  fruits 
of  my  association  with  you  as  a  member  of  the  School  of 
Accountancy,  and,  had  it  not  been  for  the  valuable  instruction  I 
received  from  you,  1  could  not  have  undertaken  the  responsibility." 

J.B.M. 


The  Key  to  Success. 

All  the  rising  men  to-day  areTrained 
men.  Training  gives  the  Qualifica- 
tion and  Confidence  to  obtain  really 
big  positions.  Big  positions  are 
always  available  for  Trained  men. 
Note  what  this  student  says — he  has 
completed  a  School  of  Accountancy 
Postal  Course  of  Training,  and  im- 
mediately secured  a  better  job  with 
big  money  and  bright  prospects. 
All  won  through  Study.  What  he 
has  done  is  being  accomplished 
every  day  by  School  of  Accountancy 
scholars.  What  he  has  done  you 
can  do,  for  modern  business  needs 
trained  men. 

Decide  to  secure  a  better  future  by  studying  Accountancy,  Finance,  Costings, 

Organisation,  Business   Management,  Systems,  Company  Law,  Secretarial 

Practice,  and  other  high-salaried  subjects. 

Write  for  this  Book 

Do  not  cheat  yourself  out  of  an  opportunity  ;  send  for,  the  book 
while  the  idea  is  fresh  in  your  mind.  It  is  Free  and  Post  Free. 
It  will  give  you  valuable  information,  and  show  what  others  have 
done  and  won  by  taking  a  Course  of  Training. 


How  to  Attain  It 

Position,  Authority,  a  salary  reach- 
ing to  four  figures — all  these  can  be 
yours  if  you  will  give  your  spare 
time  earnestly  to  the  study  of  higher 
business  subjects.  TRAIN  AT 
ONCE,  for  knowledge  will  raise  you 
to  the  post  of  Leadership.  You  can 
attain  the  highest  salary  if,  now, 
to-day,  you  will  settle  down  to  study. 
The  School  of  Accountency  will 
train  you  to  proficiency,  through 
the  post,  under  the  personal  super- 
vision of  expert  tutors  who  develop 
your  natural  abilities  while  you 
learn. 
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THE  ROBIN'S  RETURN. 
By  J.  E.  Wheelwright. 

I  opened  the  front  door  with  my  latchkey,  as 
usual.  The  drawing-room  seemed  empty — no 
face  at  the  window.  Where  was  Evangeline? 
She  is  generally  there  to  welcome  me.  On 
opening  the  drawing-room  door,  my  foot  kicked 
over  some  glass  vessel  on  the,  floor.  There  was 
a  gurgle  of  water.  I  closed  the  door  hastily 
and  retreated. 

On  the  linoleum  in  the  hall  something 
crunched  under  my  feet.  Investigation  revealed 
toast-crumbs — a  great  many  toast-crumbs. 

Going  -upstairs  to  change  my  boots,  more 
toast  crushed  under  my  feet.  There  were  bread- 
crumbs on  my  chest  of  drawers,  more  crumbs 
on  the  dressing-table,  crumbs  in  all  my  shoes. 


all  over  the  floor.  On  the  material  she  was 
doing  a  sort  of  jig-saw  puzzle  with  many 
pieces  of  \*ery  thin  paper. 

Her  brow  was  corrugated.  She  looked  at 
me  with  far-away  eyes,  like  a  mathematician 
disturbed  over  his  integral  calculus. 

"  What's  all  this  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Do  you  know  it's  your  birthday  to-morrow  ? 
I'm  making  you  a  pair  of  pyjamas  as  a  present. 
This  is  a  Botherit's  paper  pattern,  and  it's  easy 
as  easy.     I  believe—" 

Evangeline  gnawed  the  scissors  as  she  spoke. 

"Thank  you  ever  so  much,"  I  said  grate- 
fully, getting  up  and  rubbing  the  stuff  between 
my  finger  and  thumb  with  the  air  of  a  con- 
noisseur. 

The  bits  of  paper  fluttered  again  as  I  moved. 


"  SOME  "    STATISTICS. 

She:   A  public  official?    What  does  he  do? 

He:    He  has   to  dine  in   twelve  different   restaurants   per  day — he's   engaged  in   compiling  statistics 
referring  to  the  cost  of  living  for  "the  authorities. 


The  maid — Jane  Maud — had,  I  concluded,  been 
lunching  all  over  the  house.  She  must  be 
spoken  to  about  it.  Or  was  it  Evangeline  ? 
She  is  given  to  eating  at  odd  intervals,  but 
seldom  plain  bread. 

There  seemed  no  smell  of  other  food  in  the 
house,  as  was  usual  at  six  p.m — no  onions,  no 
stew,  no  cabbage.     Strange  1 

I  opened  the  dining-room  door.  There  was  a 
fluttar  of  paper. 

"  Sit  down  quick  and  shut  the  door !  "  cried 
Evangeline's  voice. 

I  flung  myself  into  a  chair,  grasping  the  arms 
nervously. 

Evangeline  was  lying  flat  on  her  face.  There 
was  a  quantity  of  cherry-coloured  material  lying 


"  Sit  still  and  don't  wave  your  great  feet 
about — you  disturb  them  !  "  my  wife  cried. 

"  Shall  I  look  like  the  gentleman  in  the 
picture  when  I'm  done  up  in  them  ?  "  I 
ventured  to  ask,  looking  at  the  illustration. 

"  No,"  she  replied.  "  The  gentleman  in  the 
picture  has  his  slumber  suit  tailor-pressed  every 
day.  You  will  look  horrible  and  baggy  in  these. 
Where  is  piece  nine,  with  three  large  perfora- 
tions and  two  snicks  ?  I  thought  so — stuck  to 
your  shoe  1 " 

"  You  see,"  she  went  on,  removing  it,  "  it  is 
ever  so  much  cheaper  to  make  these  at  home. 
The  stuff  isn't  quite  flannel,  and  not  expensive. 
And  I've  bought  a  yard  less  than  it  says  in  the 
instructions.     It  feels  like  flannel,  doesn't  it  ?  " 
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Become  a  Scenario  Writer 

By  the  Author  of  over  100  Produced  Scripts. 


IT  is  extraordinary  what  misconceptions  prevail  to-day 
about  the  craft  of  scenario  writing.     Most  people 
will  grant,   I   suppose,   that  to    be    a    successful 
picture-playwright  requires  imagin.  vion.      But  this    is 
only  one  of  three  essentials,  the  other  two  being  technique 


and  some  literary  ability.  Without  ' '  technique "  no 
plot — unless  it  is  that  of  a  well-known  book  or  stage 
play — will  sell  for  more  than  a  few  pounds,  however 
original  its  story  may  be.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it 
will  not  even  be  read. 


£50   per   Reel 


But  given  the  necessary  technique  it  may  fetch  anything 
from  £5  to  ^50  per  reel,  ^ioo  down,  on  account  of  a 
10  per  cent,  royalty,  is  an  average  figure  for  a  five-reel 
subject,  as  the  writer  knows  from  personal  experience. 

Now,  it  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  to-day,  when  hundreds 
of  people  are  every  week  writing  what  they  fondly 
imagine  are  scenarios,  that  in  the  whole  of  Great  Britain 
there  are  (apart  from  the  men  who  actually  produce  the 
films)  not  more  than  a  dozen  men  who  know  how  to  write 
a  properly  worked  out  picture  play.  The  reasons  are 
not  far  to  seek.  The  form  of  technique,  as  standardised 
to-day,  has  been  very  largely  created  and  modelled  by 


the  handful  of  experts  referred  to,  and  in  nearly  every 
case  they  have  only  arrived  at  their  present  efficiency 
after  years  of  hard  work  and  a  good  many  early  failures. 
Not  unnaturally,  most  of  them  are  unfavourable  to  the 
idea  of  giving  away  the  secrets  of  their  craft  which  have 
cost  them  such  infinite  pains  to  acquire.  For,  make  no 
mistake,  the  technical  side  of  scenario  writing,  compli- 
cated although  it  appears  to  a  tyro  when  he  first  sees  a 
properly  carried  out  script,  is  purely  a  mechanical 
accomplishment,  and,  given  a  thoroughly  skilled  and 
experienced  teacher,  any  intelligent  person  could  master 
it  in  a  dozen  short  lessons. 


A   Market   Monopolised 


But  there  has  been  no  one  in  the  past  available  and 
willing  to  give  such  skilled  and  experienced  instructions, 
and  consequently  the  whole  market  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  few  experts  mentioned.  And  considering  their 
pioneer  work,  none  of  the  unskilled  though  possibly  Clevel- 
and imaginative  writers,  whose  film  plays  are  rejected 
by  the  dozen  every  year,  have  any  right  to  resent  this. 
The  writer,  who,  it  may  be  mentioned  incidentally,  is  the 
author  of  over  one  hundred  scenarios  that  have  been 
produced  in  this  country,  and  in  France  and  America,  is 
now  acting  as  scenario  editor  to  one  of  the  leading  British 
producing  firms.  During  the  past  three  months  he  and 
his  staff  have  dealt  with  something  like  200  scripts.    Not 


one  of  these  showed  the  slightest  knowledge  of  the 
technique  of  scenario  writing,  and  so,  although  a  dozen 
contained  likely  ideas,  they  were  all  rejected.  Even  the 
best  of  them  would  have  required  several  weeks'  work 
on  the  part  of  the  scenario  staff  before  it  could  have 
been  placed  in  a  producer's  hands. 

No  doubt  it  would  surprise  most  people  to  be  told 
that  it  takes  an  expert  scenario  writer  anything  from  a 
fortnight  to  a  month's  hard  work  to  write  a  five-reel 
subject.  Yet  such  is  the  case.  A  comedy-drama  of  this 
length,  or  thereabouts,  which  has  just  been  completed 
by  the  writer,  runs  to  263  type-written  pages,  and  this 
is  by  no  means  an  excessive  utilisation  of  paper. 


An   Enormous   Demand 


Just  now,  when  new  British  producing  firms  are 
springing  up  everywhere,  and  when  the  great  American 
companies  are  asking  for  scenarios  by  British  writers, 
there  is  such  a  demand  for  scripts  that  the  few  men 
who  do  understand  how  to  write  them  correctly  are 
overwhelmed  with  work.     The  time  has  come  when 


the  technical  knowledge  which  these  men  possess  can 
be  safely  imparted  to  the  dozens  of  aspirants  who  only 
require  this  qualification,  together  with  advice  as  to 
marketing  their  scripts,  in  Great  Britain  and  abroad, 
for  their  work  to  compete  on  equal  terms  with  that  of 
the  experienced  writers. 


Some    of    Mr.    LANGFORD    REED'S   CREDENTIALS 


Contributor  of  Signed  Articles  on  Kinematography  to  the : 


Westminster  Gazette 
Daily  Mail  Era 

Pall  Mall  Gazette 
Manchester  Guardian 
Royal  Magazine 


Pearson's  Magazine 
Kinematograph  Weekly 
Bioscope 
Pictures  and 

Picturegoer 


Answers  Tit-Bits 

Ideas 

Pearson's  Weekly 

Cassell's  Saturday 

Journal 


Author  of  over  100  original  (produced)  Picture  Plays, 

and  adapter  of  several  Novels  and  Plays  for  the  Screen. 

* '  One  of  the  few  men  in  this  country  who  have  made 
good  as  writers  for  the  screen."— Cinema. 
Author  of  the  first  Screen  Revue :  « •  Chase  me,  Charlie ! ' ' 

'  *  The  -whole  work  has  been  very  well  done  by  Mr. 
Langford  Reed,  and  is  guaranteed  to  make  the  gloomiest 
laugh." — The  London  Evening  News. 

"'Chase  me,  Charlie!'  is  capital  fun,  and,  what  is 
more,  clean  fun." — The  Referee. 

"  It  is  without  a  doubt  a  masterpiece  of  ingenuity." — 
The  Bioscope. 

"  The  Revue  marks  a  new  era  in  the  picture  world." — 
The  Cinema. 


Edinburgh  Evening 

News 
Glasgow  Citizen 
South  Wales  Echo 

Etc.,  Etc. 

"  Not  an  easy  undertaking  from  the  author's  point  of 
view,  but  Mr.  Reed  has  dealt  with  the  difficulties  in  his 
customary  masterly  manner." — The  Era. 
Author  of  the  book : 

44 The  Chronicles  of  Charlie  Chaplin*'  {Cassell). 

"  It  is  full  of  wit  and  humour  from  cover  to  cover." > 

The  Birmingham  Weekly  Mercury. 

"It  is  brightly  written  by  Langford  Reed,  the 
originator  of  the  Charlie  Chaplin  publicity  boom  in 
this  country." — The  Kinematograph  Weekly. 

"  Mr.  Langford  Reed  is  one  of  the  most  authoritative 
writers  contributing  to  the  lay  press  on  the  subject  of 
cinematography,  and  his  articles  are  always  worth 
reading.  "—The  Bioscope. 


The  complete  Coarse  consist*  of  Ten  Lessons  by  Mr.  Langford  Reed,  with  free  criticism  of,  and  advice  on,  a  completed  script 
afterwards.     Every  pupil  will,  in  addition,  he  given  a  copy  of  a  successful  scenario  written  by  Mr.  Langford  Reed 

For  those  who  wish  to  have  scripts  read  and  advised  upon,  and  who  do  not 
desire   to   undertake   the   course   of  lessons,    the   charge  is    12/6   per  script. 
Write  for  full  particulars  to:—  The    SECRETARY  (Dept.    16), 

The   LONDON   SCHOOL   OF   PICTURE-PLAYWRITING,  2,  Bramham  Gardens,  S.W.5 
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"  H'm  !  "  I  said.  "  It  feels  like  blotting-paper, 
and  looks  it,  too.  By  the  way,  Eve,"  I 
ventured  later,  "  where  is  Jane  Maud  and  the 
dinner  ?  And  why  have  you  been  eating  bread 
and  toast  all  over  the  house  ?  " 

Eve  cut  and  breathed  hard  for  ten  minutes, 
following  the  movements  of  the  scissors  with 
her  tongue  before  she  spoke. 

"  Dinner  with  mother.  The  robin,"  was  her 
cryptic  reply. 

There  was  another  five  minutes'  pause. 

"A  robin  came  in — one  of  those  we  fed  in 
the  cold  weather,"  she  went  on  at  length. 
"  And  Jane  Maud  went  out,  because  she  said  it 
was  so  unlucky  she  couldn't  cook  with  it  in  the 
house.  If  he's  unlucky,  he  must  be  propitiated. 
Such  a  'sweet  little  chap.  He's  in  the  house 
somewhere — I  don't  quite  know  where — so  I 
put  things  where  he  couldn't  help  seeing  them, 
and\  a  bowl  of  water  in 
the  drawing-room,  for 
washing  and  drinking." 

I  turned  the  conversa- 
tion hastily,  remember- 
ing the  gurgle  of  water 
in  the  other  room. 

"  But  a  robin  is  an 
insectivorous  bird,"  I 
ventured. 

"  There  are  no  insects 
here,  you  know  perfectly 
well,  Edward,"  said 
Evangeline  with  in- 
dignation. 

"  I  don't  mean  that 
sort  of  insect,"  I  re- 
plied. "  Beetles  and 
butterflies,  and  so  forth. 
I  did  see  a  blackbeetle 
once  in  the  house." 

"A  beetle  isn't  an 
insect.  You  might  as 
well  call  a  tortoise  an 
insect,"  she  replied. 

I  bowed  to  superior 
knowledge. 

"I  see,"  I  said. 
"  And  do  we  have  any 
dinner,  or  only  pink 
flannelette  —  flannel,  I 
mean?" 

"  We're  going  to  your 
birthday  eve  dinner  with  your  mother 
don't  talk.     This  is  very  important." 

I  sat  very  still. 

Presently  she  brought  me  a  piece  of  flannel 
in  the  shape  of  a  star-fish. 

"  Do  you  think  this  is  a  pocket  or  a  collar  ?  " 
she  asked. 

"  The  betting  is  ten  to  one  on  pocket,"  I 
told  her,  after  deep  thought. 

That  decided  her  that  it  was  a  collar. 

All  the  stuff  was  now  cut  into  odd- shaped 
pieces,  and  she  hung  over  them,  lips  moving, 
frowning  and  muttering. 

Finally  we  started  for  dinner  with  my  mother. 
My  mother  lives  next  door. 

We  tip-toed  out  of  the  dining-room,  not  to 
disturb  the  pieces  that  covered  the  carpet. 
Evangeline  closed  the  door  quietly. 


LEVELLING 


In 


"  Wal.  I  don't  think  much  of  your  train  service, 
America  we  sometimes  do  two  miles  a  minute." 

"  Well,  sir,  plenty  of  folks  over  'ere  take  a  third-class 
ticket  an'  do  the  journey  in  a  second." 


Now, 


"  No  one  must  go  into  that  room  till  I  tell 
them.  It  hasn't  come  out  right  yet.  The  pieces 
simply  won't  fit." 

We  left  the  cat  sound  asleep  in  the  dining- 
room.  "  She'll  be  quite  quiet,"  said  Evangeline. 
"  Yap  is  out  ratting  with  a  dog  friend."  Yap 
is  our  dog. 

We  searched  the  house  for  the  carnivorous 
bird  without  success. 

"  I  must  leave  him  some  meat,"  Evangeline 
said.  "Would  he  eat  cold  Irish  stew,  do  you 
think  ?  " 

"  Kobins  are  brought  up  on  it  from  the 
egg,"  I  said.  So  we  left  a  plate  of  Irish  stew 
on  the  mat,  cold  pudding  in  vases,  suet  on 
the  gas  brackets,  and  bird-seed  and  crumbs 
everywhere. 

"  It  would  be  horrid  to  find  him  dead, 
wouldn't  it  ?  "  she  said  wistfully. 

"We  shall  probably 
find  him  burst,"  I 
replied. 

My  mother  gave  us 
an  excellent  birthday 
eve  feast. 

She  was  in  the  middle 
of  her  best  and  longest 
story  —  the  one  about 
my  pulling  out  my 
sister's  front  teeth. 

"  I  know  what  was 
the  matter  with  those 
pyjamas,"  suddenly 
burst  in  Evangeline. 

I  lent  one  ear  to 
mother  and  the  other 
to  Evangeline.  (They 
often  borrow  one  each.) 
"I  had  a  pattern  for 
a  stuffed  elephant  as 
well  as  the  pyjamas," 
Evangeline  said. 

"Well?"  I  looked 
at  her  inquiringly. 

"I've  mixed  the 
two.  I  have  cut  out 
four  thicknesses  of 
elephant." 

"  One  might  easily," 
I  reassured  her.  "  A 
mistake  anyone  might 
make." 

My  mother  was  going  on  with  her  story 
through  all  this.     She  is  a  little  deaf. 

"  I  must  go  up  to  town  with  you  by  the  9.15," 
said  Evangeline. 
"Yes,  Eve?" 

"  Yes,  mother,  I  remember — you  have  told  me 
before.  How  amusing  !  And  how  many  teeth 
did  I  pull  out  ?  " 

"  I  must  get  more  flannel,"  Eve  continued. 
".One  can't  get  pyjamas  and  elephants  out 
of  a  yard  too  little  flannel.  I  shall  come 
and  lunch  with  you,  Edward.  We  might  go 
somewhere  in  the  afternoon.  And  as  it  is 
your  birthday,  we  might  do  a  dinner  and  a 
theatre." 

I  sighed,  but  agreed.  My  birthday  present 
was  going  to  cost  me  many  pounds. 

We  left  mother's.    As  we  re-entered  our  own 
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I  -             FINE  2r 

I  Oatmeal  Soap 

Jj  The  finest  of  fine  materials  and  a  Century 

I  of  skill  and  experience  go  to  the  making  of  it. 

(  The  Oatmeal  gives  it  that  gentle,  mellow,  satiny  feeling 

H  which  indicates  that  the  soap  is  cleansing   without  attacking  the  skin,  and  makes  it 
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house,  I  stepped  heavily  on  an  empty  plate  and 
cracked  it. 

"  He's  eaten  the  Irish  stew,  anyway,"  we  said 
in  a  breath. 

Suddenly  from  the  dining-room  door  a 
terrible  noise  assailed  our  ears,  like  a  storm  at 
sea — thumps,  crashes,  smashes,  yaps,  growls. 
I  rushed  in  and  turned  up  the  gas.  I  reflected 
quickly,  like  as  a  drowning  man  is  supposed  to  : 
"  The  dining-room  door  does  not  shut  properly 
unless  it  is  given  a  tremendous  bang.  We  did 
not  bang  it  when  we  came  out." 

Something  had  got  in. 

The  noise  was  deafening— increased.  I  should 
have  to  read  the  Eiot  Act,  I  thought. 

The  robin  was  dashing  itself  against  the 
window-panes ;    the   cat  was   hanging    on   to 


going  to  dash  water  over  her  to  bring*,  her" 
round.  But  she  was  beyond  speech.  ;  She 
only  said  very  quietly :  "I  do  believe 
robins  are  unlucky.  "What  a  poor  return 
for  all  our  kindness !  He  must  have  known 
he  was  unlucky." 

"  I  do  believe  in  fairies,"  I  said.        * 

And  Jane  Maud  came  in  and  said :  "  I  told 
you  so,  ma'am.     Here's  a  mess  !  " 

We  had  a  pleasant  day  in  town.  We  neither 
of  us  mentioned  piak  flannel  once. 

But  a  week  later  I  was  confronted  by .  two 
pink  flannel  stuffed  elephants. 

"  Where  are  the  pyjamas  ?  "  I  asked. 

"  Inside  ihe  pink  elephants,"  said  Evangeline 
demurely.  "  These  are  your  birthday  present. 
Jane  Maud  says  elephants  are  lucky." 


BETTER    LATE     THAN    NEVER. 


"You  young  scoundrel,  didn't  you  see  me  going  to  sit  down?    Why  did  you  pull  the  chair  away?" 
"I'd  put  a  bent  pin  on  it,  sir,  and  I  repented  only  just  in  time." 


the  curtains ;  the  dog  was  leaping  and  yelping 
at  the  cat.  Curtain  pole,  dog  and  cat,  all 
came  down  together  with  one  hideous  crash. 
With  amazing  presence  of  mind,  I  flung  open 
the  window.     The  robin  vanished. 

The  dog  and  cat,  together  under  the  curtains, 
dragged  the  things  all  over  the  room.  They 
emerged.  There  was  quiet.  Eve  took  her 
fingers  out  of  her  earn 

Yap  came  out  and  grinned  at  us. 

The  cat  rubbed  herself  on  our  legs. 

The  dining-room  looked  as  if  a  cyclone  had 
passed  over  it.  Pink  flannel  was  cast  up  every- 
where, like  the  flotsam  before  a  high  tide,  tissue- 
paper  fluttering  about  like  dead  leaves.  Tables 
were  upset.  Our  rubber  plant,  with  its  spinal 
cord  broken,  lay  helpless  in  a  corner. 

Evangeline    sat    quite    speechless.      I    was 


Small  Boy  (rushing  into  an  Ambulance 
depot) :  I  say,  guv'nor,  you  might  just  drop 
in  to  our  court,  round  the  corner ! 

Ambulance  Assistant  :  Why,  what's  the 
matter  ?     Somebody  badly  injured  ? 

Small  Boy:  Bather!  Mother's  just  found 
the  blighter  who  pinched  our  mat- 


"Are  you  sure,"  an  anxious  patient  once 
asked  his  doctor — "are  you  sure  that  I  shall 
recover?  I  have  heard  that  doctors  have 
sometimes  given  wrong  diagnoses  and  treated 
a  patient  for  pneumonia  who  afterward  died 
of  typhoid  fever." 

"You  have  been  misinformed,"  replied  his 
doctor  impatiently.  "If  I  treat  a  man  for 
pneumonia,  he  dies  of  pneumonia." 
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THERE  is  a  charm  about  the  word  "CHILPRUFE  " 
which  is  irresistible  to  every  mother. 

Behind  every    *'  charm"    there  is  a  secret. 

"CHILPRUFE"  is  not  merely  made  from 
the  finest  PURE  WOOL— it  is  PURE 
WOOL    plus  a    secret  process    of  finishing. 

This  "  Finish,"  which  imparts  wonderful  protective 
qualities  and  adds  to  the  natural  durability  of  the  wool, 
is  the  result  of  30  years'  experimental  work  and  is  so 
jealously  guarded  that  it  is  absolutely  unknown  to  any 
other  manufacturer  of  woollen  underclothing. 

That    is    why    "  CHILPRUFE :'  is 
so    different    from    other    underwear. 

CHILPRUFE 

/op  CHILDREN 

Of  all  Drapers  and  Outfitters,  or  address  of  nearest 
shop    on    application.       We    do    not    supply    direct. 

THE    "CHILPRUFE"    MANUFACTURING    CO. 

(JOHN  A.   BOLTON,   Proprietor),. 
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Of  Table  Damask, 
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and    Handkerchiefs. 

Write  for  Bargain  List  40Z., 
sent  po  t  free  upon  request. 

ROBINSON   &   CLEAVER,    LTD., 
BELFAST. 
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Are  you  out  to  MAKE  MONEY?  Then  learn  to  draw  for 
the  PRESS  and  command  a  BIG  INCOME.  Editors,  Pub- 
lishers, and  Advertisers  are  wanting  your  work — we  can  show 
you  how  to  produce  the  right  drawings  and  help  you  to 
sell  them.  INDIVIDUAL  tuition  in  all  subjects  given  by 
correspondence.  EARN  while  YOU  LEARN— many  Students 
earn  the  tuition  fee  long  before  they  have  completed  the 
lessons.  Send  for  illustrated  ART  PROSPECTUS  and 
post  one   of    your  own  sketches   for  FREE  CRITICISM 

the  London  sketch  school, 

(Studio  53)  69,  LUDG AT)E  HILL,  E.C.  4. 


You  need  not  "  practise  " 
to  become  a  Good  Pianist 

My  System  has  abolished  all  necessity  for  keyboard 
drudgery.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  in  a  few 
months  a  mastery  of  the  piano  often  unobtainable 
even  after  years  of  laborious  practising  for  several 
hours  daily. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  other  eminent  ^r 

musicians    highly    recommend    and  ^sjS^S 

use  this  System.      No  apparatus 
or    specially     written    score. 
The    quickest    and  most 
certain    way    to    per- 
manent      mastery 
of  the  piano. 

12,000  /tfrJs^S^  Send  for  my 

Successful         ^ArX?%S  Illustrated  Book, 

"Light on  Pianoforte 
Playing." 

This  book  explains  fully 
how  I  teach  the  System  by  a 
series  of  Postal  Lessons,  and  the 
fee  I  charge.  The  lessons  are 
adapted'to  the  requirements  of  pianists 
ot  all  grades  of  proficiency. 
Apply  for  book  to-day,  but  do  not  omit  to  state 
whether  average  or  advanced  player,  or,  if  a 
beginner,  whether  you  can  or  cannot  play  at  sight 
a  simple  hymn-tune.  The  book  will  be  sent  without 
charge  and  post  free. 
V,  Macdonald  Smith,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  1. 

pom  Brain  to  Keyboard 

Macdonald  8mith's  System  of 
Pianoforte    Playing. 
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THE   HUMOUR  OF  HORACE  SMITH. 

A  quotation  from  the  humorous  verse  of 
James  Smith,  in  a  recent  number  of  The 
Windsor,  has  inspired  a  contributor  to  put 
together  a  selection  from  the  wit  and  wisdom 
of  his  gifted  and  more  versatile  brother, 
Horace,  who  was  part-author  with  him  of 
the  famous  "  Rejected  Addresses,"  and  sole 
author  of  a  number  of  other  works,  grave  and 
gay,  of  which  the  once  widely-read  historical 
romance  \ "  Brambletye  House"  is,  perhaps, 
the  most  important.  Here  is  a  brief  selec- 
tion from  his  cleverly -amusing  definitions  of 
familiar  words :  — 

Antiquary. — Too  often  a  collector  of  valu- 
ables that  are  worth  nothing,  and  a  recollector 
of  all  that  Time  has  been  glad  to  forget.  His 
choice  specimens  have  become  rarities  simply 
because  they  were  never  worth  preserving,  and 
he  attaches  present  importance  to  them  in  exact 


Shakespeare,  "lies  in  the  ear  of  the  hearer," 
and,  indeed,  it  is  sometimes  exceedingly  difficult 
to  pronounce  whether  it  be  a  good  one  or  a  bad 
one,  risibly  speaking,  for  a  bon  mot  may  be 
too  witty  to  be  pleasant,  or,  at  least,  to  elicit 
laughter ;  while  a  poor  pleasantry,  by  the  help 
of  some  ludicrous  turn,  or  -expression,  or  asso- 
ciation of  ideas,  may  provoke  cachinnation,  a 
gorge  deploy  ee.  Nay,  there  are  cases  in  which 
a  joke  becomes  positively  good  from  its  being 
so  intolerably  bad,  and  is  applauded  in  the 
inverse  ratio  of  its  merit,  as  the  greatest 
honours  are  sometimes"  showered  upon  men 
who  have  the  least  honour.  The  admiration 
excited  by  *the  highest  order  of  wit  is  generally 
serious,  because  it  sets  us  thinking  .  .  .  One 
form  of  wit  has  been  defined  as  "an  unex- 
pected association  of  apparently  dissimilar 
ideas,  exciting  pleasure  and  surprise."  Lord 
Byron  was  once  asked  by  a  friend,  in  the  green- 


-    r 

THE     IDEAL    COW. 

"Mummie.  are  the  other  taps  for  tea,  coffee,  and  cocoa?" 


proportion  to  their  former  insignificance.  A 
worthy  of  this  unworthy  class  was  once  edifying 
the  French  Academy  with  a  most  unmerciful 
detail  of  the  comparative  prices  of  commodities 
at  remote  periods,  when  La  Fontaine  observed  : 
"  Our  friend  knows  the  value  of  everything — 
except  time." 

Blushing. — A  suffusion  least  seen  in  those 
who  have  the  most  occasion  for  it. 
f  Horse. — An  article  in  the  sale  of  which  you 
may  cheat  your  own  father  without  any  impu- 
tation upon  your  honesty  or  your  sense  of 
filial  duty.  Dr.  Burnet,  having  good  reason  for 
disposing  of  his  nag,  got  upon  its  back  and 
rode  it  up  and  down,  without  succeeding,  how- 
ever, in  concealing  its  defects.  "  My  good 
doctor,"  said  the  expected  purchaser,  "when 
you  want  to  take  me  in,  you  should  mount  a 
pulpit,  not  a  horse." 

Jokes. — The   cayenne    of    conversation   and 
£he  salt  of  life.     "A  joke's  prosperity,"  says 


room  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  whether  he  did 
not  think  Miss  Kelly's  acting  in  "The  Maid 
and  the  Magpie"  exceedingly  natural.  "I 
really  cannot  say,"  replied  his  lordship ; 
"  I  was  never  innocent  of  stealing  a  silver 
spoon."  This  is  drollery  rather  than  wit, 
and  excites  our  laughter  without  claiming  any 
portion  of*our  admiration. 

One  of  our  poets,  a  remarkably  cadaverous- 
looking  man,  recited  a  poem,  descriptive  of  a 
country  walk,  in  which  the  following  couplet 
occurred — 

The  redbreast,  with  his  furtive  glance, 

Comes  and  looks  at  me  askance. 

< 
Upon  which  a  wag  exclaimed :  "If  it  had  been 
a  carrion  crow,  he  would  have  stared  you  full 
in  the  face  !  " — a  remark  so  humorous  and  un- 
expected that  it  was  received  with  a 
unanimous  shout  of  laughter.  Here  the 
absurdity  of  the  idea,  if  it  did  not  amount  to 
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wit,  was  something  better,  or,  at  all  events, 
more  stimulative  of  the  risible  faculties. 

Wit  consists  in  discovering  likenesses — 
judgment  in  detecting  differences.  Wit  is  like 
a  ghost — much  more  often  talked  of  than  seen. 
To  be  genuine,  it  should  have  a  basis  of  truth 
and  applicability,  otherwise  it  degenerates  into 
mere  flippancy,  as,  for  instance,  when  Swift 
says:  "A  very  little  wit  is  valued  in  a  woman, 
as  we  are  pleased  with  a  few  words  spoken 
plain  by  a  parrot."  Or  when  Voltaire  remarks 
that  "  Ideas  are  like  beards ;  women  and  young 
men  have  none."  This  is  a  random  facetious  - 
ness,  if  it  deserve  that  term,  which  is  equally 
despicable  for  its  falsehood  and  its  facility. 

Satire. — A  glass  in  which  the  beholder  sees 
everybody's  face  but  his  own. 

Scandal.— -What  one  half  the  world  takes  a 


to  the  world  if  Sir  Walter  were  now  writing 
theirs  I 

Side-wind  Attack.  —  The  not  uncommon 
custom  of  pelting  a  friend,  after  he  has  left 
the  company,  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
the  practice  of  the  ancient  tribes,  who  erected 
a  monument  to  a  departed  hero  by  throwing 
stones  upon  him. 


ATOMIC  EXPLOSIONS. 

"  Marvellous  thing,  this  atomic  energy,  the 
new  force  which  they  are  writing  about,  my 
dear.  They  say  it  could  lift  the  submerged 
German  Fleet  out  of  Scapa  Flow  and  pile  it  on 
top  of  a  Scottish  mountain." 

"  But  why  do  they  want  to  do  it,  John  ?  " 


A     BAD    SHOT. 


Now 


Amateur  Palmist  at  Local  Bazaak  :   Yes,  I  see  that  you  are  very  clever  with  your  hands* 


r,  you  must  be  a  musician  or,  perhaps,  an  artist. 
Victim  :   Oh,  dear,  no—I'm  a  professional  boxer  I 


pleasure  in  inventing,  and  the  other  half  in 
believing. 

Secrets. — A  secret  is  like  silence — you  cannot 
talk  about  it  and  keep  it.  It  is  like  money — , 
when  once  you  know  there  is  any  concealed, 
it  is  half  discovered.  "  My  dear  Murphy," 
said  an  Irishman  to  his  friend,  "why  did  you 
betray  the  secret  I  told  you?"  "Is  it 
betraying  you  call'  it  ?  Sure,  when  I  found  I 
wasn't  able  to  keep  it  myself,  didn't  I  do  well 
to  tell  it  to  somebody  that  could  ?  " 

Scott,  Sir  Walter — Twenty-two  bad  poets 
have  already  written  epitaphs  upon  this 
celebrated  author.     What  a  pain  would  it  be 


"Do  what?" 

"Why,  pile  the  German  Fleet  on  top  of  a 
mountain.     I  think  it's  a  silly  idea." 

"But  they're  not  going  to  do  it." 

"  Then  why  take  all  that  trouble  to  discover 
a  thing  that  will  do  something  that's  not  going 
to  be  done?  " 

"You  miss  the  point;  that's  only  an  illus- 
tration." 

"  Well,  I  think  it's  perfectly  ridiculous.  Now, 
if  it  would  only  lift  the  coals  upstairs  or  get 
Jane  out  of  bed  in  the  morning " 

(John  gives  up  the  idea  of  trying  to  explain 
atomic  force,) 
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THE  "HOME-MADE"  CRAZE. 


WORK  finished?  That's  splendid.  Well,  I'm 
afraid  you  ladies  will  have  to  be  idle  for 
a  little  until  a  fresh  lot  of  files  are 
ready.     This  comes  of  '  hustling ' !  " 

And  the  door  closed  behind  the  back  of  the  head 
of  Department  X.  of  the  Ministry  of  Y.  The  four 
occupants  of  the  room  settled  themselves  a  trifle 
more  easily  in  their  chairs.  One,  a  slim,  red-haired 
girl,  whipped  a  piece  of  lemon-coloured  knitting 
from  a  drawer  and  bent  diligently  to  her  needles. 

"  That  going  to  be  a  jumper,  Miss  Mayfield  ?  " 
inquired  a  dark  girl  whose  hair  tumbled  untidily 
about  her  ears.  Then,  as  the  other  nodded,  "you 
are  clever :  there's,  a  regular  craze  for  home-made 
things,  but  I'm  such  an  awful  slacker  .  .  .  oh, 
bother  my  hair,"  she  broke  off,  vainly  trying  to 
thrust  back  an  unruly  lock,  "I  washed  it  last 
night,  and  I  can't  do  a  thing  with  it  to-day." 

"What  do  you  wash  it  with  ?  "  inquired  Miss  May- 
field,  "  not  stallax,  I'm  sure  .  .  .  ah,  I  thought  not." 

"I  do,"  said  a  pretty,  fair  girl  who  had  not  yet 
spoken.     "  It's  simply  splendid  stuff." 

"  There,"  said  Miss  Mayfield,  "  I  told  you  so.  You 
try  it  next  time.  If  you  haven't  any  at  home,  a 
chemist  will  always  supply  it.  It  works  up  into  the 
most  lovely  foamy  lather  and  cleans  your  hair  in 
no  time.  Afterwards  it  dries  quickly  and  crisply, 
so  that  it  can  be  done  up  at  once  .  .  .  none  of  that 
untidy,  *  endy '  look,  the  day  after  a  shampoo." 

"  Well,  well,"  said  the  dark-haired  one,  "  that's 
something  worth  trying.  As  we're  on  the  subject, 
do  any  of  you  know  a  cure  for  falling  hair  ?  I'm 
convinced  I'm  getting  prematurely  bald  .  .  .  also 
I've  got  quite  a  little  patch  of  grey  hair — overwork, 
of  course,"  she  grinned. 

The  head  of  the  room,  a  slightly  older  woman, 
whose  face  was  redeemed  from  plainness  by  the 
masses  of  soft  brown  hair  surrounding  it,  sailed  into 
the  discussion.  "  I  don't  think  you'll  beat  my 
recipe,  Miss  Carey,"  she  said  .  .  .  "  and,  like  Miss 
Mayfield's  jumper,  it's  home-made.  Get  one  ounce 
of  boranium  from  your  drug  stores  and  dissolve  it 
in  bay  rum.  If  you  rub  this  into  the  roots  of  your 
hair  at  night,  you  will  find,  in  a  few  days,  that  not 
only  will  your  hair  stop  falling  out,  but  it  will  grow 
much  more  thick  and  glossy.  If  you  aren't  joking 
about  that  grey  hair,  I  can  give  you  a  tip  which 
has  been  of  great  use  to  me  personally." 

"  I'd  be  fearfully  grateful,  Mrs.  Drewe,"  answered 
Miss  Carey. 

"  Well,"  said  the  other,  "  it  is  not  unlike  the 
first  recipe,  only  this  time  the  bay  rum  should  have 
pure  tammalite  dissolved  in  it.  You  should  apply 
the  mixture  with  a  clean  small  brush,  and  it  will 
gradually  restore  the  faded  part  to  its  normal 
colour.  Of  course,  this  isn't  a  dye.  I  know 
nothing  about  hair-dyes,  for  I  disapprove  of  them 
entirely.     But  it's  a  wonderful  tonic." 

"  Thanks  so  much,"  Miss  Carey  said,  "I  ought 
to  be  a  dream  of  beauty  as  regards  my  hair  .  .  . 
Seriously,  though,  I'm  going  to  try  your  ideas  .  .  . 
stallax,  boranium,  tammalite  ...  is  that  right  ? 
Thanks.  Miss  Mayfield,  what  a  delicious  jumper 
that  is  .  .  .  but  my  complexion  would  never  stand 
the  colour.  You  red- headed  girls  are  lucky,  you 
always  have  such  topping  skins." 

"I  had  anything  but  a  topping  skin  a  year  ago," 
replied  the  latter  .  .  .  "  I  used  to  freckle  and  burn 


and  get  dreadfully  blotched-looking.  Then  a  friend 
told  me  that  mercolised  wax  was  by  far  the  most 
scientific  and  effective  thing  she  knew.  If  it  is 
rubbed  on  at  night  and  washed  off  with  warm 
water  in  the  morning,  it  gradually  absorbs  the  outer 
skin  which  has  become  staioed  and  roughened,  and 
reveals  the  fresh  new  skin  underneath.  It  sounded 
rather  wonderful,  and  so  I  tried  it  .  .  .  and  I've 
used  no  other  face-cream  since." 

"  Would  you  believe  it  ?  "  murmured  the  facetious 
Miss  Carey  ..."  I  wouldn't  be  half  so  bad-looking 
if  I  had  your  skin,  Miss  Mayfield.  Is  this  wax 
very  difficult  to  get  ?  " 

"Not  a  bit,"  said  the  other,  "  any  decent  chemist 
has  some  in  stock.  Of  course,  I  use  cleminite,  too 
—it's  such  a  wonderful  protection  to  the  skin,  and 
it's  so  nice  to  feel  proof  against  a  shiny  nose." 

"  Don't  you  use  powder,  then  ?  "  inquired  the 
fair  girl. 

"  No,  I've  outgrown  that.  I've  found  something 
that  has  all  the  good  points  of  powder,  the  smooth, 
velvety  look,  but.  hasn't  the  disadvantages  of  being 
untidy  to  use  and  giving  one  the  appearance  of 
being  'made  up.'-  I  bathe  my  face  with  a  lotion 
of  cleminite  and  water,  and  then  I  don't  need  to 
bother  about  powdering  at  all." 

'*  Well,  well,"  exclaimed  Miss  Carey, "  that's  some- 
thing worth  knowing.  It  sounds  too  good  to  be 
true.  Fancy  being  able  to  enjoy  a  dance  thoroughly 
without  worrying  if  you  are  looking  red  or  shiny. 
Lovely !  " 

Mrs.  Drewe  looked  up  ...  "  You  all  seem  great 
beauty  specialists  !  I  wonder  if  one  of  you  experts 
could  suggest  a  really  trustworthy  remedy  for 
superfluous  hair?  I  should  like  to  know  for  a 
friend  of  mine." 

" I  think  I  know,"  said  Miss  Carey  .  .  .  "from 
personal  experience.  I  once  had  quite  a  moustache. 
But  I- got  rid  of  it  by  simply  applying  a  paste  that 
I  made  myself  with  pheminol,  and  never  went  near 
an  electric  needle,  which,  I  believe,  is  very  painful. 
It  was  so  successful;  it  was  all  over  in  a  few 
minutes,  and  my  skin  never  hurt  at  all." 

"  That's  very  interesting,  Miss  Carey.  Would  it 
be  too  much  trouble  just  to  write  the  name  of  the 
stuff  on  this  piece  of  paper  ?  .  .  .  And  just  one  other 
thing :  do  you  know  if  there  is  any  way  of  curing 
blackheads?  This  friend  of  mine  suffers  from 
them,  too." 

.  Miss  Carey  knitted  her  brows,  but  the  fair  girl 
said  quickly :  "  I  think  most  people  use  something 
called  stymol,  which  you  can  buy  in  tablet  form. 
It  closes  the  pores  of  the  skin,  or,  rather,  reduces 
them  to  their  proper  size,  and  that  loosens  any 
blackheads  and  prevents  others  from  forming." 

"  How  do  you  use  it  ?  "  inquired  Mrs.  Drewe. 

"  For  blackheads  I  believe  you  dissolve  a  tablet  in 
warm  water,  bathe  them,  and  gently  remove  them 
with  a  towel.  But,  though  I  don't  personally  suffer 
from  blackheads,  I  often  have  a  stymol  face  bath. 
It's  so  deliciously  sparkling  and  refreshing." 

"  Thank  you  so  much ;  I  am  sure  my  friend  will 
be  very  grateful,"  smiled  Mrs.  Drewe. 

A  step  sounded  in  the  corridor  .  .  . 

"  I'm  afraid  this  very  enlightening  discussion  must 
be  postponed,"  she  continued,  "I  think  that's  the 
messenger  with  our  files  .  .  .  Yes,  here  they  come 
...  we  must  carry  on  with  the  work  now  ..." 
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ALL    FOR    A   TANNER   (AND   TAX). 

When  you've  finished  your  work  for  the  week, 
When  a  summons  within  you  keeps  urging, 
When  you  follow  your  bent— so  to  speak- 
Where  great-coated  crowds  are  converging, 
When   crushed  in  the  queue,  with   a  shove  you  get 
through, 
No  transport  your  afternoon  lacks- 
Hopes,  frenzies  and  fears,  jokes,  booing  and  cheers, 
And  all  for  a  tanner  (and  tax). 

When,  tuned  up  and  tense,  you  make  one 

Of  that  infinite  phalanx  of  faces, 
The  coin— fateful  portent— is  spun, 

And  goalward  the  round  leather  races, 
Relief  and  regret,  fume,  fever  and  fret— 

Your  being  the  whole  gamut  racks, 
Till  you   join,  heart  and  soul,  in   the  thunderous— 
"QOAL! " 

And  all  for  a  tanner  (and  tax). 

Jessie  Pope. 

ACTION  SONGS. 

The  brightening-up  process  goes  on  apace, 
and  has  now  invaded  the  concert  platform. 
Songs  which  have  hitherto  been  sung  with  a 
wooden  countenance  and  in  a  rigid  attitude  are 
now  to  be  rendered  with  appropriate  action,  we 
are  told. 

This  will  be  good  news  for  those  who  suffer 


from  acute  boredom  at  concerts.     Things  will 
be  far  more  exciting  in  future. 

The  audience  will  sit  up  and  take  notice 
when  the  young  lady  who  is  warbling  Tosti's 
"Good-Bye"  suddenly  clutches  the  pianist 
round  the  neck,  with  the  request  that  he  will 
"kiss  her  straight  on  .the  brow  and  part,"  and 
all  but  the  "  Pussyfoots  "  will  welcome  the  idea 
of  "Simon  the  Cellarer"  being  illustrated  with 
real  flagons  of  malmsey.  We  shall  also  feel 
a  livelier  interest  in  the  ultimate  fate  of  poor 
Tom  Bowling  when  the  tenor  soars  to  the  top 
note,  hoists  his  slacks,  dashes  a  tear  from  his 
eye,  and  points  to  the  chandelier.  Some  songs, 
of  course,  will  be  difficult  to  act — "  Come  Into 
the  Garden,  Maud,"  for  instance,  but,  at  any 
rate,  the  *  orchestra  might  do  something  to 
bring  the  scene  before  us  by  making  noises 
like  vegetable  marrows  and  parsnips. 

JR,  H.  Roberts. 


A  certain  preacher  had  made  a  profound 
impression  with  a  series  of  mission  sermons  in 
a  certain  town,  and  when  the  series  was  over  a 
number  of  persons  went  to  him  to  express  their 
appreciation  of  his  sermons.  One  woman  in 
particular  was  most  outspoken  in  praise  of  his 
eloquence. 

"  Why,  sir,"  she  said,  "  you  can  never  know 
what  your  sermons' meant  to  me.  They  were 
just  like  water  to  a  drowning  man." 


DON'T  SUFFER  THIS  WINTER 
FROM  CHILBLAINS. 

ONE  or  TWO  APPLICATIONS  of  GRASSHOPPER 
OINTMENT  WILL  DRAW  OUT  the  INFLAMMATION 
and    EFFECT    a    SPEEDY    and    ABSOLUTE    CURE. 


The  following  is  an  example  of  the  many 
letters  which  reach  us  during  the  cold  weather 
from  chilblain  sufferers  : 

286,  Portsvvood  Road,  Southampton. 
January  18th,  1918. 
Dear  Sir, — I  am  writing  to  thank  you  for  my  discovery. 
1  am  47  years  of  age,  and  1  have  been  a  sufferer  from 
chilblains  all  my  life.  Twe  weeks  ago  1  saw  in  the 
"  Daily  Express"  Grasshopper  Ointment  for  Chilblains. 
I  said  to  my  wife  I  will  try  a  box.  I  went  to  Boots,  the 
Chemists,  Bevier  Hill,  Southampton,  and  obtained  a 
box,  and  I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life.  My 
feet  and  hands  were  irritating  to  that  degree  I  was 
nearly  mad.     I  well  rubbed  in  some  of  your  Ointment, 


and  got  instant  relief,  and  I  have  not  felt  anything  of 
them  since.  I  can  only  thank  you,  and  God  bless 
Grasshopper  Ointment.  You  may  use  my  name  with 
pleasure.  Yours  faithfully,  STEPHEN  YEATES. 

Grasshopper  Ointment  cured  our  corre- 
spondent, as  it  will  cure  any  other  sufferer,  hy- 
dra wing  out  the  pain  and  inflammation.  This 
is  the  only  way  chilblains  are  curable,  and 
Grasshopper  cures  the  worst  cases  in  this  way. 
If  you  are  a  chilblain  sufferer,  get  a  box  of 
Grasshopper,  and  let  it  cure  you.  One  or 
two  applications  will  be  sufficient.  Beware  of 
substitutes  and  imitations. 


Grasshopper  Ointment  can  be  obtained  at  Boots,  Taylor's  Drug  Co  , 
Timothy  White's,  and  other  Stores  and  Chemists,  at  1/3  a  box,  or  direct, 
post  free,  from  W.  M.  Albert  &  Co.,  73,  Farringdon  St.,  London,  E.C.  4. 
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Be  sure  you  get  a  "SWAN" 

in  the  RED  "SWAN"  box 

ONE    FILLING    LASTS    DAYS.       ONE    "SWAN"   FOR    YEARS. 
Prices   from    106.  Of   all   Stationers   and   Jewellers.  Catalogue   free   on   request. 

MABIE,  TODD   &  CO.,   Ltd.,  79  &  80,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.I. 

Manchester,  Paris,  Brussels,  Zurich,  Sydney,  Toronto. 
/London  Factory:    319-329,  Weston  Street,  S.E. 


'The  fact  remains,  dear  old  miss,  that  I  did  kiss  you  in  that  beastly  old  private  vault.' 


BONES    AND    THE 
WHARFINGERS 

By   EDGAR    WALLACE 

Author  of  "  Sanders  of  the  River,'"  "  Bones,"  "  The  Keepers  of  the  King's  Peace,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by   Howard   K.    Elcock 


THE  kite  wheeling  invisible  in  the  blue 
heavens,  the  '  vulture  appearing 
mysteriously  from  nowhere  in  the 
track  of  the  staggering  buck,  possess 
qualities  which  are  shared  by  certain 
favoured  human  beings.  No  newspaper 
announced  the  fact  that  there  had  arrived 
in  the  City  of  London  a  young  man  tre- 
mendously wealthy  and  as  tremendously 
inexperienced. 

There  were  no  meetings  of  organised 
robber  gangs,  where  masked  men  laid 
nefarious  plans  and  plots,  but  the  instinct 
which  called  the  kite  to  his  quarry  and  the 
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carrion  to  the  kill  brought  many  strangers 
— who  were  equally  strange  to  Bones  and 
to  one  another — to  the  beautiful  office 
which  he  had  fitted  for  himself  for  the 
better  furtherance  of  his  business. 

One  day  a  respectable  man  brought  to 
Mr.  Tibbetts  a  plan  of  a  warehouse.  He 
came  like  a  gale  of  wind,  almost  before 
Bones  had  digested  the  name  on  the  card 
which  announced  his  existence  and  identity. 

His  visitor  was  red-faced  and  big,  and 
had  need  to  use  a  handkerchief  to  mop  his 
brow  and  neck  at  intervals  of  every  few 
minutes.    His  geniality  was  overpowering. 

H  2 
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Before  the  startled  Bones  could  ask  his 
business,  he  had  put  his  hat  upon  one  chair, 
hooked  his  umbrella  on  another,  and  was 
unrolling,  with  that  professional  tremble- 
ment  of  hand  peculiar  to  all  who  unroll 
large  stiff  sheets  of  paper,  a  large  coloured 
plan,  a  greater  portion  of  which  was  taken 
up  by  the  River  Thames,  as  Bones  saw  at 
a  glance. 

He  knew  that  blue  stood  for  water,  and, 
twisting  his  neck,  he  read  "  Thames." 
He  therefore  gathered  that  this  was  the 
plan  of  a  property  adjacent  to  the  London 
river. 

"  You're  a  busy  man  and  I'm  a  busy 
man,"  said  the  stentorian  man  breathlessly. 
"  I've  just  bought  this  property,  and  if  it 
doesn't  interest  you  I'll  eat  my  hat !  My 
motto  is  small  profits  and  quick  returns. 
Keep  your  money  at  work,  and  you  won't 
have  to.    Do  you  see  what  I  mean  ?  " 

"  Dear  old  hurricane,"  said  Bones  feebly, 
"  this  is  awfully  interesting,  and  all  that 
sort  of  thing,  but  would  you  be  so  kind  as 
to  explain  why  and  where — why  you  came 
in  in  this  perfectly  informal  manner  ? 
Against  all  the  rules  of  my  office,  dear  old 
thing,  if  you  don't  mind  me  snubbing  you 
a  bit.  You  are  sure  you  aren't  hurt  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Not  a  bit,  not  a  bit !  "  bellowed  the 
intruder.  "  Honest  John,  I  am- John 
Staines.    You  have  heard  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  have,"  said  Bones,  and  the  visitor 
was  so  surprised  that  he  showed  it. 

"You  have?"* he  said,  not  without  a 
hint  of  incredulity. 

"  Yes,"  said  Bones  calmly.  "  Yes,  I  have 
just  heard  you  say  it,  Honest  John  Staines. 
Any  relation  to  John  o?  Gaunt  ?  " 

This  made  the  visitor  look  up  sharply. 

"  Ha,  ha  !  "  he  said,  his  laugh  lacking 
sincerity.  "  You're  a  bit  of  a  joker,  Mr. 
Tibbetts.  Now,  what  do  you  say  to  this  ? 
This  is  Stivvins'  Wharf  and  Warehouse. 
Came  into  the  market  on  Saturday,  and  I 
bought  it  on  Saturday.  The  only  river 
frontage  which  is  vacant  between  Greenwich 
and  Gravesend.  Stivvins,  precious  metal 
refiner,  went  broke  in  the  War,  as  you  may 
have  heard.  Now,  I  am  a  man  of  few  words 
and  admittedly  a  speculator.  I  bought  this 
property  for  fifteen  thousand  pounds. 
Show  me  a  profit  of  five  thousand  pounds 
and  it's  yours." 

Before  Bones  could  speak,  he  stopped 
him  with  a  gesture. 

"  Let  me  tell  you  this  :  if  you  like  to  sit- 
on  that  property  for  a  month,  you'll  make 


a  sheer  profit  of  twenty  thousand  pounds. 
You  can  afford  to  do  it — I  can't.  I  tell  you 
there  isn't  a  vacant  wharfage  between 
Greenwich  and  Gravesend,  and  here  you 
have  a  warehouse  with  thirty  thousand  feet 
of  floor-space,  derricks— derrick,  named 
after  the  hangman  of  that  name:  I'll' bet 
you  didn't  know  that  \  -cranes,  everything 

in Well,  it's  not  in  apple-pie  order," 

he  admitted,  "  but  it  won't  take  much  to 
make  it  so.    What  do  you  say  ?  " 

Bones  started  violently. 

"  Excuse  me,  old  speaker,  I  was  thinking 
of  something'  else.  Do  you  mind  saying 
that  all  over  again  ?  " 

Honest  John  Staines  swallowed  some- 
thing and  repeated  his  proposition. 

Bones  shook  his  head  violently. 

"  Nothing  doing  !  "  he  said,  "  Wharves 
and  ships — no  !  " 

But  Honest  John  was  not  the  kind  that 
accepts  refusal  without  protest. 

"  Wliat  I'll  do,"  said  he  confidentially, 
"  is  this  :  I'll  leave  the  matter  for  twenty- 
four  hours  in  your  hands." 

"  No  go,  my  reliable  old  wharf-seller," 
said  Bones.    "I  never  go  up  the  river  under 

any  possible  circumstances By  Jove, 

I've  got  an  idea  !  " 

He  brought  his  knuckly  fist  down  upon 
the  unoffending  desk,  and  Honest  John 
watched  hopefully. 

"  Now,  if — yes,  it's  an  idea  !  " 

Bones  seized  paper,  and  his  long-feathered 
quill  squeaked  violently. 

"  That's  it — a  thousand  members  at  ten 
pounds  a  year,  four  hundred  bedrooms  at, 

say,  ten  shillings  a  night How  many  is 

four  hundred  times  ten  shillings  multiplied 
by  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  ?  Well, 
let's  say  twenty  thousand  pounds.  That's 
it !    A  club  !  "  * 

"  A  club  ?  "  said  Honest  John  blankly. 

"  A  river  club.  You  said  Greenhithe — 
that's  somewhere  near  Henley,  isn't  it  ?  " 

Honest  John  sighed. 

"No.  sir,"  he  said  gently,  "  it's  in  the 
other  direction — toward  the  sea." 

Bones  dropped  his  pen  and  pinched  his 
lip  in  an  effort  ot  memory. 

"Is  it  %  Now,  where  was  I  thinking 
about  ?  I  know — Maidenhead  !  Is  it  near 
Maidenhead  ?  " 

"  It's  in  the  opposite  direction  from 
London,"  said  the  perspiring  Mr.  Staines. 

"Oh!" 

Bones's  interest  evaporated. 

"  No  good  to  me,  my  old  speculator. 
Wharves  '\    Bah  !  " 
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He  shook  his  head  violently,  and  Mr. 
Staines  aroused  himself. 

"  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do,  Mr.  Tibbetts," 
he  said  simply  ;  "  I'll  leave  the  plans  with 
you.    I'm  going  down  into  the  country  for 


"  Anyway,  no  harm  is  done,"  urged  Mr. 
Staines.  "  I  ask  you,  is  there  any  harm 
done  ?  You  have  the  option  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  I'll  roll  the  plans  up  so  that 
they  won't  be  in  the  way.  Good  morning  !  " 

He  was  out  of  the  office  door  before 
Bones  could  as  much  as  deliver  the  pre- 
amble to  the  stern  refusal  he  was  preparing. 


"In  the  street  they  looked  at  one  another,  and  then  beckoned  Mr.  Staines,  who  was  waiting  on  the 

other  side  of  the  road." 


a  night.  Think  it  over.  I'll  call  to-morrow 
afternoon." 

Bones  still  shook  his  head. 

"  No  go,  nothin'  doin\  Finish  this 
palaver,  dear  old  Honesty  !  " 


At  three  o'clock  that  afternoon  came  two 
visitors.  They  sent  in  a  card  bearing  the 
name  of  a  very  important  Woking  firm 
of  land  agents,  and  they  themselves  were 
not  without  dignity  of  bearing. 
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There  was  a  stout  gentleman  and  a  thin 
gentleman,  and  they  tiptoed  into  the 
presence  of  Bones  with  a  hint  of  reverence 
which  was  not  displeasing. 

"  We  have  come  on  a  rather  important 
matter,"  said  the  thin  gentleman.  "We 
understand  you  have  this  dav  purchased 
Stivvins'  Wharf " 

66  Staines  had  no  right  to  sell  it  1  "  burst 
in  the  stout  man  explosively.  "  A  dirty 
mean  trick,  after  all  that  he  promised  us  ! 
It  is  just  his  way  of  getting  revenge,  selling 
the  property  to  a  stranger  !  " 

"  Mr.  Sole  " — the  thin  gentleman's  voice 
and  attitude  were  eloquent  of .  reproof— 
"  please  restrain  yourself  !  My  partner  is 
annoyed,"  he  explained,  "  and  not  without 
reason.  We  offered  fifty  thousand  pounds 
for  Stivvins',  and  Staines,  in  sheer  malice, 
has  sold  the  property — which  is  virtually 
necessary  to  our  client — literally  behind 
our  backs.  Now,  Mr.  Tibbetts,  are  you 
prepared  to  make  a  little  profit  and  transfer 
the  property  to  us  ?  " 

"  But "  began  Bones. 

"  We  will  give  you  sixty  thousand,"  said 
the  explosive  man.  "  Take  it  or  leave  it — 
sixty  thousand." 

"  But,  my  dear  old  Boniface,"  protested 
Bones,  "  I  haven't  bought  the  property — 
really  and  truly  I  haven't.  Jolly  old  Staines 
wanted  me  to  buy  it,  but  I  assure  you  I 
didn't." 

The  stout  man  looked  at  him  with  glazed 
eyes,  pulled  himself  together,  and  suggested 
huskily— - 

"  Perhaps  you  will  buy  it — at  his  price — 
and  transfer  it  to  us  ?  " 

"  But  why  ?  Nothing  to  do  with  me,  my 
old  estate  agent  and  auctioneer.  Buy  it 
yourself.  Good  afternoon.  Good  afternoon! " 

He  ushered  them  out  in  a  cloud  of  genial 
commonplaces. 

In  the  street  they  looked  at  one  another, 
and  then  beckoned  Mr.  Staines,  who  was 
waiting  on  the  other  side  of  the  road. 

"  This  fellow  is  either  as  wide  as  Broad 
Street  or  he's  a  babe  in  arms,"  said  the 
explosive  man  huskily, 

"  Didn't  he  fall  ?  "  asked  the  anxious 
Staines. 

"  Not  noticeably,"  said  the  thin  man. 
"  This  is  your  scheme,  Jack,  and  if  I've 
dropped  four  thousand  over  that  wharf, 
there's  going  to  be  trouble." 

Mr.  Staines  looked  very  serious. 

*'  Give  him  the  day,"  he  begged.  "  I'll 
try  him  to-morrow — I  haven't  lost  faith  in 
that  lad," 


As  for  Bones,  he  made  an  entry  in  his 
secret  ledger- — 

"  A  perrson  called  Stains  and  two  perrsons 
called  Sole  Bros.  Brothers  tryed  me  with 
the  old  Fiddle  Trick.  You  take  a  Fiddel 
in  a  Pawn  Brokers  leave  it  with  him  along 
comes  another  Felow  and  pretends  its  a 
Stadivarious  Stradi  various  a  valuable 
Fiddel.  2nd  Felow  offers  to  pay  fablous 
sum  pawnbroker  says  I'll  see.  When  1st 
felow  comes  for  his  fiddel  pawnbroker  buys 
it  at  fablous  sum  to  sell  it  to  the  2nd  felow. 
But  2nd  felow  doesn't  turn  up. 

"  Note. — 1st  Felow  called  himself  Honest 
John  !  !     I  dout  it  I  dought  it." 

Bones  finished  his  entries,  locked  away 
his  ledger,  and  crossed  the  floor  to  the  door 
of  the  outer  office. 

He  knocked  respectfully,  and  a  voice 
bade  him  come  in. 

It  is  not  usual  for  the  principal  of  a 
business  to  knock  respectfully  or  otherwise 
on  the  door  of  the  outer  office,  but  then  it 
is  not  usual  for  an  outer  office  to  house  a 
secretary  of  such  transcendental  qualities, 
virtue,  and  beauty  as  were  contained  in  the 
person  of  Miss  Marguerite  Whitland. 

The  girl  half  turned  to  the  door  and 
flashed  a  smile  which  was  of  welcome  and 
reproof. 

"  Please,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  she  pleaded, 
"  do  not  knock  at  my  door.  Don't  you 
realise  that  it  isn't  done  ?  "  . 

"  Dear  old  Marguerite,"  said  Bones 
solemnly,  "  a  new  era  has  dawned  in  the 
City.  As  jolly  old  Confusicus  says  :  '  The 
moving  finger  writes,  and  that's  all  about 
it.'  Will  you  deign  to  honour  me  with  your 
presence  in  my  sanctorum,  and  may  I 
again  beg  of  you  " — he  leant  his  bony 
knuckles  on  the  ornate  desk  which  he  had 
provided  for  her,  and  looked  down  upon 
her  soberly — "  may  I  again  ask  you,  dear 
old  miss,  to  let  me  change  offices  ?  It's  a 
little  thing,  dear  old  miss.  I'm  never,  never 
goin'  to  ask  you  to  dinner  again,  but  this 
is  another  matter.    I  am  out  of  my  element 

in  such  a  place  as "   He  waved  his  hand 

disparagingly  towards  his  sanctum.  "  I'm 
a  rough  old  adventurer,  used  to  sleeping 
in  the  srrbw — hardships — I  can  sleep  any- 
where." 

"  Anyway,  you're  not  supposed  to  sleep 
in  the  office,"  smiled  the  girl,  rising. 

Bones  pushed  open  the  door  for  her, 
bowed  as  she  passed,  and  followed  her.  He 
drew  a  chair  up  to  the  desk,  and  she  sat 
down  without  further  protest,  because  she 
had  come  to  know  that  his  attentions,  his 
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extravagant  politeness  and  violent  cour- 
tesies, signified  no  more  than  was  apparent 
— namely,  that  he  was  a  great  cavalier 
at  heart, 

"  I  think  you  ought  to  know,"  he  said 
gravely,  "  that  an  attempt  was  made  this 
morning  to  rob  me  of  umpteen  pounds." 

"  To  rob  you  ?  "  said  the  startled  girl. 

"  To  rob  me,"  said  Bones,  with  relish. 
"  A  dastardly  plot,  happily  frustrated  by 
the  ingenuity  of  the  intended  victim.  I 
don't  want  to  boast,  dear  old  miss.  Nothing 
is  farther  from  my  thoughts  or  wishes,  but 
what's  more  natural  when  a  fellow  is  offered 


That's 


Fortunes  Made 
"  Now.  suppose 
-    By  Jove,  it's 


He  stopped  and  frowned. 

"  Yes  ?  '\ 

"  A  precious  metal  renner's- 
rum,"  said  Bones. 

"  Hum  ?  "  repeated  the  girl  hazily. 
"  What  is  rum  ?  " 

"  Of  all  the  rummy  old  coincidences," 
said  Bones,  with  restrained  and  hollow 
enthusiasm — "  why,  only  this  morning  I 
was  reading  in  Twiddly  Bits,  a  ripping  little 

paper,  dear  old  miss There's  a  column 

called    '  Things    You    Ought    to    Know,' 
which  is  honestly  worth  the  twopence." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  the  girl  curiously. 
"  But  what  did  you  read  ?  " 

"  It  was  an  article  called  ' 
in  Old  Iron,'  "  said  Bones. 

this  naughty  old  refiner 

an  idea  !  " 

He  paced  the  room  energetically,  chang- 
ing the  aspect  of  his  face  with  great  rapidity, 
as  wandering  thoughts  crowded  in  upon 
him  and  vast  possibilities  shook  their 
alluring  banners  upon  the  pleasant  scene 
he  conjured.  Suddenly  he  pulled  himself 
together,  shot  out  his  cuffs,  opened  and 
closed  all  the  drawers  of  his  desk  as  though 
seeking  something — he  found  it  where  he 
had  left  it,  hanging  on  a  peg  behind  the 
door,  and  put  it  on— and  said  with  great 
determination  and  briskness — 

"  Stivvins'  Wharf,  Greenhithe.  You  will 
accompany  me.  Bring  your  note-book.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  bring  a  typewriter.  I 
will  arrange  for  a  taxi-cab.  We  can  do  the 
journey  in  two  hours." 

'%  But  where  are  you  going  ?  "  asked  the 
startled  girl. 

"  To  Stivvins'.  I  am  going  to  look  at  this 
place.  There  is  a  possibility  that  certain 
things  have  been  overlooked.  Never  lose 
an  opportunity,  dear  old  miss.  We  mag- 
nates make  our  fortunes  by  never  ignoring 
the  little  things." 


But  still  she  demurred,  being  a  very  sane, 
intelligent  girl,  with  an  imagination  which 
produced  no  more  alluring  mental  picture 
than  a  cold  and  draughty  drive,  a  colder 
and  draughtier  and  even  more  depressing 
inspection  of  a  ruined  factory,  and  such 
small  matters  as  a  lost  lunch. 

But  Bones  was  out  of  the  room,  in  the 
street,  had  flung  himself  upon  a  hesitant 
taxi-driver,  had  bullied  and  cajoled  him  to 
take  a  monstrous  and  undreamt-of  journey 
for  a  man  who,  by  his  own  admission,  had 
only  sufficient  petrol  to  get  his  taxi  home, 
and  when  the  girl  came  down  she  found 
Bones,  with  his  arm  entwined  through  the 
open  window  of  the  door,  giving  explicit 
instructions  as  to  the  point  on  the  river 
where  Stivvins'  Wharf  was  to  be  found, 

II. 

Bones  returned  to  his  office  alone.  The 
hour  was  six-thirty,  and  he  was  a  very  quiet 
and  thoughtful  young  man.  He  almost 
tiptoed  into  his  office,  closed  and  locked 
the  door  behind  him,  and  sat  at  his  desk 
with  his  head  in  his  hands  for  the  greater 
part  of  half  an  hour. 

Then  he  unrolled  the  plan  of  the  wharf, 
hoping  that  his  memory  had  not  played 
him  false.  Happily  it  had  not.  On  iho 
bottom  right-hand  corner  Mr.  Staines  had 
written  his  address :  "  Stamford  Hotel, 
Blackfriars." 

Bones  pulled  a  telegraph  form  from  his 
stationery  rack  and  indited  an  urgent  wire. 

Mr.  Staines,  at  the  moment  of  receiving 
that  telegram,  was  sitting  at  a  small  round 
table  in  the  bar  of  "  The  Stamford,"  listening 
in  silence  to  certain  opinions  which  were 
being  expressed  by  his  two  companions  in 
arms  and  partners  in  misfortun.e,  the  same 
opinions  relating  in  a  most  disparaging 
manner  to  the  genius,  the  foresight,  and 
the  constructive  ability  of  one  who  in  his 
exuberant  moments  described  himself  as 
Honest  John. 

The  explosive  gentleman  had  just  con- 
cluded a  fanciful  picture  of  what  would 
happen  to  Honest  John  if  he  came  into 
competition  with  the  average  Bermondsey 
child  of  tender  years. 

Honest  John  'took  the  telegram  and 
opened  it.  He  read  it  and  gasped.  He  stood 
up  and  walked  to  the  light  and  read  it 
again,  then  returned,  his  eyes  shining,  his 
face  slightly  flushed. 

"  You're  clever,  ain't  you  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  You're  wise — I  don't  think  !  Look  at 
this!"- 
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He  handed  the  telegram  to  the  nearest  of 
his  companions,  who  was  the  tall,  thin,  and 
non-explosive  partner,  and  he  in  turn 
passed  it  without  a  word  to  his  more 
choleric  companion. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  he's  going  to 
buy  it  ?  " 

"  That's  what  it  says,  doesn't  it  ?  "  said 
the  triumphant  Mr.  Staines. 

"  It's  a  catch,"  said  the  explosive  man 
suspiciously. 

"Not "on  your  life,"  replied  the  scornful 
Staines.  "  Where  does  the  catch  come  in  ? 
We've  done  nothing  he  could  catch  us 
for?" 

"  Let's  have  a  look  at  that  telegram 
again,"  said  the  thin  man,  and,  having  read 
it  in  a  dazed  way,  remarked  :  "  He'll  wait 
for  you  at  the  office  until  nine.  Well,  Jack, 
nip  up  and  fix  that  deal.  Take  the  transfers 
with  you.  Close  it  and  take  his  cheque. 
Take  anything  he'll  give  you,  and  get  a 
special  clearance  in  the  morning,  and, 
anyway,  the  business  is  straight." 

Honest  John  breathed  heavily  through 
his  nose  and  staggered  from  the  bar,  and 
the  suspicious  glances  of  the  barman  were, 
for  once,  unjustified,  for  Mr.  Staines  was 
labouring  under  acute  emotions. 

He  found  Bones  sitting  at  his  desk,  a 
very  silent,  taciturn  Bones,  who  greeted  him 
ivith  a  nod. 

"  Sit  down,"  said  Bones.  "  I'll  take  that 
property.    Here's  my  cheque." 

With  trembling  fingers  Mr.  Staines  pre- 
pared the  transfers.  It  was  he  who  scoured 
the  office  corridors  to  discover  two  agitated 
char-ladies  who  were  prepared  to  witness 
his  signature  for  a  consideration. 

He  folded  the  cheque  for  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  reverently  and  put  it  into  his 
pocket,  and  was  back  again  at  the  Stamford 
Hotel  so  quickly  that  his  companions  could 
not  believe  their  eyes. 

"  Well,  this  is  the  rummiest  go  I  have 
ever  known,"  said  the  explosive  man  pro- 
foundly. "  You  don't  think  he  expects  us 
to  call  in  the  morning  and  buy  it  back,  do 
you  ?  " 

Staines  shook  his  head. 

"  I  know  he  doesn't,"  he  said  grimly. 
"  In  fact,  he  as  good  as  told  me  that  that 
business  of  buying  a  property  back  was  a 
fake." 

The  thin  man  whistled. 

"  The  devil  he  did  !  Then  what  made  him 
buy  it  ?  " 

"  He's  been  there.  He  mentioned  he  had 
seen  the  property,"  said  Staines.    And  then, 


as   an    idea    occurred    to    them    all    simul- 
taneously, they  looked  at  one  another. 

The  stout  Mr.  Sole  pulled  a  big  watch 
from  his  pocket. 

"  There's  a  caretaker  at  Stivvins',  isn't 
there  ?  "  he  said.  "  Let's  go  down  and  see 
what  has  happened." 

Stivvins'  Wharf  was  difficult  of  approach 
by  night.  It  lay  off  the  main  Woolwich 
Road,  at  the  back  of  another  block  of 
factories,,  and  to  reach  its  dilapidated 
entrance  gates  involved  an  adventurous 
march  through  a  number  of  miniature  shell 
craters.  Night,  however,  was  merciful  in 
that  it  hid  the  desolation  which  is  called 
Stivvins'  from  the  fastidious  eye  of  man.  Mr. 
Sole,  who  was  not  aesthetic  and  by  no  means 
poetical,  admitted  that  Stivvins'  gave  him 
the  hump. 

It  was  ten  o'clock  by  the  time  they  had 
reached  the  wharf,  and  half-past  ten  before 
their  hammering  on  the  gate  aroused  the 
attention  of  the  night-watchman — who  was 
also  the  day- watchman — who  occupied  what 
had  been  in  former  days  the  weigh-house, , 
which  he  had  converted  into  a  weather- 
proof lodging. 

"  Hullo  !  "  he  said  huskily.  "  I  was 
asleep." 

He  recognised  Mr.  Sole,  and  led  the  way 
to  his  little  bunk-house. 

"  Look  here,  Tester,"  said  Sole,  who  had 
appointed  the  man,  "  did  a  young  swell 
come  down  here  to-day  ?  " 

"  He  did,"  said  Mr.  Tester,  "  and  a  young 
lady.  They  gave  Mr.  Staines's  name,  and 
asked  to  be  showed  round,  and,"  he  added, 
"  I  showed  'em  round." 

"  Well,  what  happened  ?  "  asked  Staines. 

"  Well,"  said  the  man,  "  I  took  'em  in 
the  factory,  in  the  big  building,  and  then 
this  young  fellow  asked  to  see  the  place 
where  the  metal  was  kept." 

"  What  metal  ?  "  asked  three  voices  at 
one  and  the  same  time. 

"  That's  what  I  asked,"  said  Mr.  Tester, 
with  satisfaction.  "  I  told  'em  Stivvins 
dealt  with  all  kinds  of  metal,  so  the  gent 
says  :  <  What  about  gold  ?  '  " 

i(  What  about  gold  ?  "  repeated  Mr. 
Staines  thoughtfully.  "  And  what  did  you 
.say  ?  " 

"  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact,"  explained 
Tester,  "  I  happen  to  know  this  place, 
living  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  used  to 
work  here  about  eight  years  ago,  so  I  took 
'em  down  to  the  vault." 

"  To  the  vault  ?  "  said  Mr.  Staines. 
"  I  didn't  know  there  was  a  vault." 
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"  It's  under  the  main  office.  You  must 
have  seen  the  place,"  said  Tester.  "  There's 
a  big  steel  door  with  a  key  in  it — at  least, 
there  was  a  key  in  it,  but  this  young  fellow 
took  it  away  with  him." 

Staines  gripped  his  nearest  companion  in 
sin  and  demanded  huskily — 

"Did  they  find  anything  in — in  the 
vault  ?  '' 

"  Blessed  if  I  know  !  "  said  the  cheerful 
Tester,  never  dreaming  that  he  was  falling 
very  short  of  the  faith  which  at  that  moment, 
and  only  at  that  moment,  had  been  reposed 
in  him,  "  They  just  went  in.  I've  never 
been  inside  the  place  myself." 

"  And  you  stood  outside,  like  a — a " 

"  Blinking  image  !  "  said  the  explosive 
companion. 

"  You  stood  outside  like  a  blinking 
image,  and  didn't  attempt  to  go  in  and  see 
what  they  were  looking  at  ?  "  said  Mr. 
Staines  heatedly.  "  How  long  were  they 
there  ?  " 

"  About  ten  minutes." 

"  And  then  they  came  out  ?  " 

Tester  nodded. 

"  Did  they  bring  anything  out  with 
them?" 

"  Nothing,"  said  Mr.  Tester  emphatically. 
•  "  Did  this  fellow — what's  his  name  ? — look 
surprised  or  upset  ?  "  persisted  the  cross- 
examining  Honest  John. 

"  He  was  a  bit  upset,  now  you  come  to 
mention  it,  agitated  like,  yes,"  said  Tester, 
reviewing  the  circumstances  in  a  new  light. 
"  His  'and  was,  so  to  speak,  shaking." 

"  Merciful  Moses  !  "  This  pious  ejacula- 
tion was  from  Mr.  Staines.  "  He  took  away 
the  key.  you  say.  And  what  are  you  sup- 
posed to  be  here  for  ?  "  asked  Mr.  Staines 
violently.  "  You  allow  this  fellow  to  come 
and  take  our  property  away.  Where  is  the 
place  ?  " 

Tester  led  the  way  across  the  littered 
yard,  explaining  en  route  that  he  was  fed 
up,  and  why  he  was  fed  up,  and  what  they 
could  do  to  fill  the  vacancy  which  would 
undoubtedly  occur  the  next  day,  and  where 
they  could  go  to,  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
and  so,  unlocking  one  rusty  lock  after 
another,  passed  through  dark  and  desolate 
offices,  full  of  squeaks  and  scampers,  down 
a  short  flight  of  stone  steps  to  a  most 
uncompromising  steel  door,  at  which  they 
could  only  gaze. 

Bones  was  at  his  office  early  the  following 
morning,  but  he  was  not  earlier  than  Mr. 
Staines,    who   literally   followed   him   into 


his  office  and  slammed  down  a  slip  of  paper 
under  his  astonished  and  gloomy  eye. 

"  Hey,  hey,  what's  this  ?  "  said  Bones 
irritably.  "  What  the  dooce  is  this,  my 
wicked  old  fiddle  fellow  ?  " 

"  Your  cheque,"  said  Mr.  Staines  firmly. 
"  And  I'll  trouble  you  for  the  key  of  our 
strong-room." 

"  The  key  of  your  strong-room?"  repeated 
Bones.    "  Didn't  I  buy  this  property  '?  " 

"  You  did  and  you  didn't.  To  cut  a  long 
story  short,  Mr.  Tibbetts,  I  have  decided 
not  to  sell — in  fact,  I  find  I  have  done  an 
.illegal  thing  in  selling  at  all." 

Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders.  Remember 
that  he  had  slept,  or  half-slept,  for  some 
nine  hours,  and  possibly  his  views  had 
undergone  a  change.  What  he  would  have 
done  is  problematical,  because  at  that 
moment  the  radiant  Miss  Whitland  passed 
into  her  office,  and  Bones's  acute  ear  heard 
the  snap  of  her  door. 

"One  moment,"  he  said  gruffly,  "one 
moment,  old  Honesty." 

He  strode  through  the  door  which  sepa- 
rated the  private  from  the  public  portion 
of  his  suite,  and  Mr.  Staines  listened.  He 
listened  at  varying  distances  from  the  door, 
and  in  his  last  position  it  would  have 
required  the  most  delicate  of  scientific 
instruments  to  measure  the  distance 
between  his  ear  and  the  keyhole.  He  heard 
nothing  save  the  wail  of  a  Bones  distraught, 
and  the  firm  "  No's  "of  a  self-possessed 
female. 

Then,  after  a  heart-breaking  silence, 
Bones  strode  out,  and  Mr.  Staines  did  a 
rapid  sprint,  so  that  he  might  be  found 
standing  in  an  attitude  of  indifference  and 
thought  near  the  desk.  The  lips  of  Bones 
were  tight  and  compressed.  He  opened 
the  drawer,  pulled  out  the  transfers,  tossed 
them  across  to  Mr.  Staines. 

"  Key,"  said  Bones,  chucking  it  down 
after  the  document. 

He  picked  up  his  cheque  and  tore  it  into 
twenty  pieces. 

"  That's  all,"  said  Bones,  and  Mr.  Staines 
beat  a  tremulous  retreat. 

When  the  man  had  gone,  Bones  returned 
to  the  girl,  who  was  sitting  at  her  table 
before  her  typewriter.  It  was  observable 
that  her  lips  were  compressed,  too. 

"  Young  Miss  Whitland,"  said  Bones,  and 
his  voice  was  hoarser  than  ever,  "  never, 
never  in  my  life  will  I  ever  forgive 
myself !  " 

"  Oh,  please,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said  the  girl 
a  little  wearily,"  "  haven't  I  told  you  that  I 
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have  forgiven  you '?  And  I  am  sure  you  had 
no  horrid  thought  in  your  mind,  and  that 
you  just  acted  impulsively." 

Bones  bowed  his  head,  at  once  a  sign 
of  agreement  and  a  crushed  spirit. 

*  "  The  fact  remains,  dear  old  miss,"  he 
said  brokenly,  "  that  I  did  kiss  you  in  that 
beastly  old  private  vault.  I  don't  know 
what  made  me  do  it,"  he  gulped,  "  but  I 
did  it.  Believe  me,  young  miss,  that 
spot  was  sacred.  I  wanted  to  buy  the 
building'  to  preserve  it  for  all  time,  so 
that    no    naughty    old    foot    should    tread 


upon  that  hallowed  ground.  You  think 
that's  nonsense  !" 

"  Mr.  Tibbetts  !  " 

"  Nonsense,  I  say,  romantic  and  all  that 
sort  of  rot."  Bones  threw  out  his  arms.  "  I 
must  agree  with  you.  But,  believe  me, 
Stivvins'  Wharf  is  hallowed  ground,  and  I 
deeply  regret  that  you  would  not  let  me 
buy  it  and  turn  it  over  to  the  jolly  old 
Public  Trustee  or  one  of  those  johnnies  .  .  . 
You  do  forgive  me  ?  " 

She  laughed  up  in  his  face,  and  then 
Bones  laughed,  and  they  laughed  together. 


This  story  is  the  third  of  a  series  from  the  new  careers  of  the  popular  "  Bones  "  and  his 
colleagues  in  England,  after  their  return  from   West  Africa.     The  fourth  story  in  the  series 

w ill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


NOCTURNE. 

HpHE  moonless  wintry  night 
*      Is  loud  with  leaping  storm, 
But  golden  embers  warm 
My  lamplit  chamber  bright. 

And,  idle  and  forspent, 
I  breathe  in  sheltered  state 
The  odours  delicate 
Of  subtlest  orient. 


The  smoky  spirals  cloud 
My  dream=filled  chamber  bright. 
What  matter  if  the  night 
With  leaping  storm  be  loud  ? 

ERIC   CHILMAN. 
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THE     GOODWIN     SANDS    AS    A    FOOTBALL    FIELD. 
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THE    CHANGING    FACE 
OF    ENGLAND 

By  F.  C.  HARDINGE  AND  H.  G.  STOKES 


IN  a  world  in  which  everything  is  in  a 
constant  state  of  flux,  it  might  be 
assumed  that  even  one's  country  does 
not  escape  the  general  law.  Yet  it  is  with 
a  sense  of  shock  that  one  realises  how 
vastly  England  is  changing  through  the 
ages.  In  an  article  already  published  in 
this  magazine  it  has  been  shown  that  in 
the  ceaseless  conflict  with  one  great  agent  of 
change,  the  sea,  England,  setting  aside  the 
greater  catastrophic  losses,  is,  on  the  whole, 
not  losing  so  much  in  extent  as  one  might 
think.  In  many  directions  —  strangely 
enough,  often  in  districts  where  the  loss 
of  land  is  greatest — land  is  yet  being  gained 
from  the  sea  which  is  filching  it,  as  it  ware, 
round  the  corner.  Land  thus  gained  along 
the  shores  of  the  Thames,  on  the  coasts  of 
Kent  and  Essex,  and  in  Lincolnshire,  repre- 
sents several  thousand  square  miles. 


The  sea,  which  washes  away  rock  and 
sand  here,  throws  it  np  in  other  places,  and 
the  sand-banks,  bound  together  by  the  growth 
of  certain  grasses,  become  firm  new  land. 
In  other  places  land  is  gained  by  enclosing 
river  waters,  so  that  they  deposit  the  silt 
otherwise  held  in  suspension. 

The  vast  stretches  of  Romney  Marsh 
have  been  gained  from  the  sea,  which  is 
held  off  by  Dymchurch  Wall.  The  light- 
house of  Dungeness,  one  hundred  yards  from 
the  se  i  in  1792,  is  now  almost  four  times  that 
distance,  and  shingle  continues  to  accumulate 
at  the  rate  of  about  six  feet  per  annum. 
Old  and  New  Romney  were  formerly 
seaports ;  they  are  now  well  inland.  Old 
Romney  stood  upon  an  island,  as  also  did 
Lydd.  The  process  of  transition  has 
not  been  sudden  ;  it  has  gone  on  consistently 
for  centuries.     At  Sandwich  land  has  been 
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gained,  ae  well  as  at  Thanet  and  Oxney. 
The  former  island  of  Thanet  is  now  a 
peninsula — the  channel  through  which  Earl 
Godwin  sailed  with  his  fleet  is  no  more — 
and  the  "  island  "  of  Oxney  is  part  of  the 
mainland.  The  centre  of  Hastings— now 
half  a  mile  inland — was  once  its  harbour, 
while  the  piles  of  Hastings  Pier  are  driven 
among  the  roots  of  a  submerged  forest  of 
beech  trees. 

Langney  Point,  near  Eastbourne,  is  a 
modern  creation.  Pagham  Harbour  is  now 
pasture-land.  As  late  as  the  seventeenth 
century  ships  rode  there  at  anchor.  Ghesil 
Beach  has  been  thrown  up  by  the  sea. , 

Yarmouth  in  the  tenth  century  was  a 
sand-bank  in  the  sea.  By  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  it  had  grown  to  be  an  island,  and 
now  the  town  stands  on  the  Denes  peninsula. 
The  fishing  villages  of  Reedham,  Bungay, 
Harleston  and  Haddiseoe,  are  now  miles 
inland.  The  Fens  were  once  under  water, 
and  the  Danes  could  sail  up  to  Lincoln 
and  southward  to  Ely.  Even  in  the  eleventh 
century  the  sea  flowed  up  to  Norwich. 
During  the  last  century  ambitious  schemes, 
were  launched  for  driving  a  wall  right  across 
the  mouth  of  the  Wash  and  so  constructing 
a  new  land  to  be  called  Victoria  County. 
That  project  was  cancelled,  but  an  important 
wall  is  being  built  from  Wainfleet,  close  to 
Skegness,  to  near  Boston — a  feat  that  will 
add  some  twelve' thousand  acres  to  the  area 
of  Lincolnshire. 

Many  thousands  of  acres  along  the 
Thames  from  London  to  Sheerness  have 
been  won  from  the  sea.  Plumstead  Marshes 
were  under  water  in  Tudor  days,  and  the 
Isle  of  Dogs  is  new  land.  Canvey  Island 
was  reclaimed  by  the  Dutch  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  though  fragments  of  Roman  pottery 
then  found  point  to  its  having  had  an  earlier 
existence  as  dry  land.  Fordwicb,  the 
Canterbury  suburb,  was  a  port,  and  almost 
the  whole  of  Strood  stands  upon  ground 
gained  from  the  Med  way  estuary.  At 
Cray  ford  in  the  Thames,  at  Southfleet  and 
at  Deptford,  were  estuaries  in  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries. 

Avonmouth  Dock  is  built  on  land  which, 
almost  within  living  memory,  was  under 
water.  Dumball  Island,  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Avon,  is  fast  becoming  a  peninsula.  Vast 
tracts  of  land  in  Somerset  have  been  won 
from  the  sea  and  are  now  used  for  grazing. 
The  "isle  "of  Athelney,  where  Alfred  hicl, 
is  now  a  knoll  in  a  vast  plain.  The  War- 
time port  of  Richborough  was  formed  by 
transforming  the  shallow,  meandering  Stour 


into  a  navigable  estuary,  cutting  a  canal 
across  a  horseshoe  bend,  and  reclaiming 
some  two  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  sea 
swamp. 

At  Brading,  in. the  Isle  of  Wight,  some 
six  hundred  and  fifty  acres  of  pasturage 
have  been  reclaimed  from  the  sea.  Sunk 
Island,  in  Yorkshire,  is  another  gain. 

But  of  all  these  gains  from  the  sea  it  may 

be  said  they  are -pr  were — but  flat  stretches 

of  pasture-land,  while  the  sea  has  filched 
flourishing  towns,  has  eaten  away  towering 
cliffs,  and  has  torn  away  vast  stretches  of 
land,  where  once  took  place  events  which 
belong  to  the  unforgettable  things  of  history. 
In  some  places  the  course  of  erosion  has 
been  slow,  but  at  other  spots  it  can  be 
seen  .at  wojk.  The  sea  eats  away,  day  by 
day,  a  little  more  of  the  soft  base  of  the  cliffs, 
and  at  length  huge  masses  fall  suddenly  on 
to  the  beach,  to  be  washed  away.  At  some 
places  the  sea  so  undermines  the  base  of  the 
cliffs  that  a  general  subsidence  takes  place. 
But  the  slow  gnawing  of  the  sea  has  gained 
more. 

What  has  become  of  Lyonesse,  the  vast 
tract  of  land  which  stretched  from  the 
Lizard  and  Land's  End  to  the  Scilly 
Islands  ?  It  is  difficult  to  believe  that  the 
ordinary  processes  of  erosion  were  responsible 
for  this  gap  in  the  ridge  of  granite  which 
runs  down  the  Toe  of  England  and  is  found 
again  at  Scilly.  Old  wri tea's  ascribe  the 
formation  of  the  sea  strait  to  a  mighty 
convulsion  of  Nature,  possibly  about  the 
time  when  so  much  of  the  North  Wales 
coast  sank  beneath  the  waves.  Modern 
'  scientists  ascribe  the  isolation  of  Scilly  to 
the  chemical  action  of  water  upon  even  the 
hardest  rock. 

On  the  Yorkshire  coast,  however,  the  sheer 
fury  of  wind  and  waves  is  achieving  a 
similar  purpose,  and  at  Spurn  Head,  so  far 
as  one  can  see,  it  will  not  be  many  years 
before  a  channel  is  formed  across  the  neck 
of  land. 

In  many  parts  of  England  evidences 
abound  still  of  the  existence  of  forests  wrhere 
the  sea  now  flows.  Round  the  Wirral 
peninsula,  at  Hoylake  especially,  in  Swansea 
Bay,  on  both  sides  of  the  Bristol  Channel,  in 
Cardigan  Bay,  on  the  Durham  coast  near 
Hartlepool,  from  Skegness  to  Grimsby,  at 
Hastings,  and  off  the  Yorkshire  coast  near 
Owthorne,  can  still  be  found  traces  of  forest 
land  now  submerged.  On  the  east  side  of 
Swansea  Bay  the  roots  of  trees  are  but  a 
few  feet  below  high- water  mark  ;  at  Borth, 
in   Cardiganshire,   similar    remains    and    a 
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large  peat-bed  are  to  be  seen  at  low  water. 
These  losses  represent  a  vast  tract  of  land. 

But  even  if  attention  were  confined  to  the 
towns  which  now  lie  beneath  the  sea,  the  tale 
would  not  soon  be  told.  The  H older ness 
coast  of  Yorkshire,  for  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  between  Flamborough  Head  and 
Spurn  Head,  has  been  consistently  losing 
for  centuries.  Some  twenty  towns  and 
villages  seem  to  have  vanished  in  this 
neighbourhood  alone.  The  most  famous  is 
Ravenspur.  It  was  at  one  time  a  flourishing 
market  town  and  seaport  on  the  banks  of  the 
Humber,  sending  its  two  members  to  Parlia- 
ment and  rivalling  the  King's  ports.  It 
was  here  that  Edward  Balliol  embarked  in 
1332  for  Scotland,  where  he  was  to  be 
crowned  King  ;  and  it  was  here,  in  1390,  the 


formerly  stretched  much  further  eastward 
into  the  sea.  Shipden,  Norfolk — of  which 
the  church  spire  could  be  seen  lying  to  the 
north  of  Cromer — has  gone.  Shipden  was  a 
famous  port  in  the  early  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  ruined  walls  of  its  castle  finally 
disappeared  only  a  few  years  ago.  Cromer, 
a  suburb  of  Shipden,  has  suffered  by  the 
loss  of  its  old  church,  which,  however,  yet 
plies  a  thriving  existence  in  legend  by 
ringing  its  bells  in  storm  time.  The  old 
villages  of  Overstrand  and  Whiinpwell,  and 
the  church  at  Sidestrand,  have  also  ^dis- 
appeared. 

More  famous  even  than  Eavenspur, 
Dunwich,  Suffolk,  has  almost  completely 
vanished.  A  few  ruined  walls  on  the  cliff 
ed«;e  alone  remain  of  this  vast  town,  with  its 
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banished  Bolingbroke  landed  from  France  to 
make  his  successful  bid  for  the  crown  of 
England.  Some  three  years  ,  before  this, 
Ravenspur  had  had  warning  of  its  in- 
security in  the  submergence  of  its  neighbour 
Ravensrodd ;  but  the  town  continued  to 
thrive  until  it  began  to  succumb  to  the 
battering  of  the  seas  two  centuries  later. 

'  Yorkshire  has  lost  also  Auburn,  Hart- 
burn,  the  prosperous  town  of  Hyde — which 
was  fiercely  attacked  by  the  sea  in  the 
fourteenth  century — Cleton,  Withow,  Old 
Kilnsea,  whose  great  church  vanished  less 
than  ninety  years  ago,  Owthorne,  Hornsea 
Beck,  Frismarsh,  Redmare  and  Pennyswerll, 
which  suffered in  the  storms  of  1357. 

The  fortified  town  of  Skegness,  with  its 
castle,  has  been  lost  to  Lincolnshire,  which 


brazen  gates,  churches,  religious  houses, 
hospitals,  and  many  busy  streets.  Even  up 
to  the  time  of  the  Reform  Bill,  Dunwich 
sent  two  members  to  Parliament,  and  it  was 
at  one  time  the  residence  of  a  bishop.  In 
the  early  fourteenth  century  it  began  to  lose 
to  the  sea,  and  from  that  time  on,  year 
by  year,  it  vanished  by  degrees.  In  two 
centuries  hardly  a  quarter  of  its  former 
extent  remained.  The  tower  of  All  Saints 
Church,  long  a  famous  landmark,  fell  to  the 
sea  during  the  autumn  of  1919.  Suffolk 
has  also  lost  the  famous  eastmost  point  in 
England,  Easton  Bavent,  and  the  old  towns 
of  Aldeburgh  and  Northales.  Not  so 
many  years  ago  considerable  anxiety  was  felt 
for  the  coast  south  of  Lowestoft,  since  no 
means  could   be  found  for    checking    the 
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steady  inroads  of  the  sea.  The  Kessingland 
Cliffs  eroded  so  rapidly  that  a  "  break 
through"  was  considered  possible,  which 
would  have  turned  Lowestoft  into  an  island, 
and  might  have  restored  Norwich  to  its 
ancient  condition  as  a  seaport.  Heavy  and 
costly,  but  futile,  works  were  built  at  various 
points  along  the  coast — Corton  presents  a 
mournful  spectacle  to  this  day — and  then  a 
few  roots  of  marram  grass,  by  collecting  and 
binding  sand,  achieved  in  a  few  months  what 
all  the  skill  of  man  had  been  unable  to  do 
after  years  of  labour. 

The  cliffs  of  Clacton-on-Sea  are  slowly 
vanishing,  and  a  few  rocks  represent  the 
port   of   Orwell.     Even  Walton  is  growing 
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smaller,  and  Harwich  is  being  isolated  and 
may  soon  be  an  island. 

Where  is  the  famous  Kent  estate  of 
Godwin  ?  Several  square  miles  have  dis- 
appeared, and  to-day  the  treacherous  Goodwin 
Sands  are  the  only  remaining  testimony 
to  their  existence.  Shakespeare's  Cliff  is 
diminishing,  while  the  constantly  recurring 
landslips  at  the  adjacent  Warren — due  at 
least  in  part  to  the  action  of  the  waves — are 
matters  of  common  knowledge.  Folkestone 
and  Sheppey  are  shrinking,  and  a  few  care- 
fully protected  ruins  on  the  cliff  edge  are  the 
last  memorial  of  the  old  town  of  Reculver. 
All  this  is  in  the  county  where,  as  has  been 
pointed  out  already,  the  land  is  on  the 
whole  gaining.     Richborough   Castle,   once 


fellow-custodian,  with  Reculver,  of  the  sea 
channel  between  Thanet  and  the  mainland, 
is  now  high  and  dry,  and  receding  inland, 
although  long  ago  the  ships  would  anchor 
beneath  it ;  while  the  modern  "  mystery 
port"  of  Richborough  is  accessible  from  the 
sea  only  by  way  of  a  tortuous  channel  among 
the  shallows  of  Pegwell  Bay. 

Even  our  greatest  western  seaport  at  one 
time  seemed  destined  to  be  situated  on  the 
Dee,  while  tx>  this  day  the  course  the  Mersey 
elected  to  follow  is  only  kept  open  by 
continual  dredging. 

The  Durham  coasts  have  shrunk.  The 
town  of  Seaton  has  almost  gone,  and  the 
remains  of  forest  land  can  be  seen  off 
Hartlepool.  The 
^v^,v"  •  *  *""  rr  -ftp?.*  Wirral  peninsula 
has  lost  and  is 
losing  much  land. 
Leasowe  Castle, 
once  miles  inland, 
is  now  washed  by 
the  sea.  Nearly 
two  miles  of  land 
have  been  lost  here 
in  the  last  three 
centuries.  The 
town  of  Shotwick 
has  disappeared, 
and  less  than  four 
centuries  ago 
Hilbre  Island  was 
part  of  the  main- 
land. 

Old   Winch elsea, 

Sussex,  vanished  in 

the    thirteenth 

century    with    the 

n  e  ig  h  b  o  u  r  i  n  g 

forest.    In  the  time 

of    William    I.    it 

was  a  famous  port.    The  sea  has  both  filched 

land  from  and  given  land  to  Hastings,  and  it 

has  swallowed  the  ancient  Brighthelmstone, 

with  its  embattled  walls,  its  churches  and 

streets.     Some  of  the  land  at  Selsey  Bill  has 

gone,  and  the  ancient  town  of  Shoreham, 

once  the  principal  port  for  Normandy,  is  now 

used  mainly  by  small  coasting  vessels.     And 

there  is  a  constant  wastage  all  along  the  south 

coast  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

So  serious  have  been  the  depredations  of  the 

sea  that  in  1906  a  Royal   Commission    was 

appointed  to  consider  the  whole  subject  and 

also  the  best  means  of  coast  defence.      The 

reports  issued  in  1907  and  1911  are  full  of 

interesting  information  about  the  changing 

shores  of  this  country. 


[II.  G.  Stokes. 

WHICH   FELL   TO  THE   SHORE 
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DUNWICH    CHURCH    AS    IT    SURVIVED    DOWN    TO    FIFTEEN    YEARS    AGO. 


But  England  has  changed  more  in  the 
hands  of  man  than  from  the  attacks  of  the 
sea.  This  can  only  change  its  general  shape 
and  extent,  whereas  man  has  treated  his 
country  as  clay  to  mould  as  the  spirit  of  the 
moment  prompted  him.  At  first  the  land 
was  a  panorama  of  forest  and  waste  land, 


cut  across  here  and  there  by  the  thin  bine 
veins  of  its  streams  and  rivers.  At  a  later 
stage  cultivation  commenced,  and  the  face  of 
the  country  changed  rapidly.  Small  home- 
steads sprang  up  and  were  added  to  ;  as  the 
nuclei  grew,  villages  were  formed,  and  then 
towns.     Then  later  the  first  crude  weapons 
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and  machines  were  found  inadequate,  manu- 
factures were  born,  and  the  need  of  more 
rapid  means  of  locomotion  was  felt,  and 
with  the  invention  of  these  England  began 
to  wear  the  look  with  which  everyone  is 
familiar  to-day.  This  smooths  out  the 
intricacies  of  de- 
velopment. 

There  are  strange 
vicissitudes  in  the 
evolution  of  every 
modern  country, 
and  England  has 
enjoyed  a  particu- 
larly chequered 
history.  In  some 
places  the  land 
which  our  fore- 
fathers knew  is 
literally  overlaid 
with  the  dust  of 
ages.  Old  Sarum 
is  a  case  in  point. 
It  lies  some  one 
and  a  half  miles 
from  the  modern 
city  of  Salisbury, 
and  skilled  anti- 
quaries are  now      Photo  by] 
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excavating  the  T1ME  KEKD  FOR  TIMBFK 
ancient  city.  De-  opposite  side  to  that 
serted  from  the 

scarcity  of  wrater,  its  important  buildings  are 
now  being  unearthed. 

Corstopitum,  about  a  mile  from  Corbrldge, 
Northumberland,  is  an  even  more  striking 
example.  Excavations  during  quite  recent 
years  have  made  clear  how  important  a 
Roman  station  it  was.  One  of  the  buildings 
now  unearthed  is,  with  the  single  exception 
of  the  baths  at  Bath,  the  largest  Roman 
building  in  England. 

But  not  only  is  it  in  places  buried,  the 
England  of  other  days  in  many  places  has 
been  completely  destroyed  for  all  time. 
Sometimes  a  fine  doorway  set  in  a  wall, 
sometimes  part  of  a  tower,  sometimes  the 
angle  of  a  wall  or  a  glorious  pillar,  alone 
testifies  to  the  existence  long  ago  of  cool 
cloisters  and  gracious  quadrangles. 

Take,  for  instance,  such  a  fascinating  place 
as  Coventry,  formerly  a  walled  cathedral 
city  with  numerous  towers  and  gates.  Very 
few  traces  of  any  of  these  things  remain. 
A  few  ruins,  part  of  a  massive  pillar  in 
Priory  Row,  are  about  all  that  remain  of 
the  monastic  cathedral  in  the  days  when 
Coventry  and  Lichfield  were  a  joint  cathedral 
city.    The  streets  have  been  broadened,  and 


Coventry    is    now    a    modern,    still    very 
picturesque,  and  well-ordered  town. 

This  is  not  by  any  means  the  only  town 
which  is  losing  all  its  old  landmarks.  The 
famous  Old  White  Hart  Inn  at  Rochester, 
where  Pepys  stayed — "  We  had  no  sheets  to 
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our  beds,"  he  notes — has  gone  to  make  room 
for  the  electric  tramway.  The  old  market 
cross  of  Lynn  was  broken  up  in  1831  and 
its  materials  sold.  The  old  village  pound 
of  Barkham,  Berks,  was  removed  within  the 
lifetime  of  men  now  living,  for  no  adequate 
reason  of  any  sort.  Instances  of  this  kind 
might  be  given  in  thousands. 

Walls  certainly  have  a  melancholy  history. 
Besides  those  of  Coventry,  those  of  Rochester 
and  Alnwick  have  gone.  Only  one  of  the 
four  gates  of  Alnwick  wall  still  stands,  a 
few  stones  alone  mark  the  site  of  Clayport 
and  Pottergate,  but  a  few  isolated  fragments 
remain  of  "the  great  Roman  W^all  along  the 
Border,  while  the  few  standing  sections  of 
London  Wall  are  so  hemmed  in  by  offices 
and  warehouses  as  to  pass  unnoticed  by  the 
great  majority  of  citizens. 

But  the  tale  of  vanished  buildings  could 
never  be  chronicled  even  in  a  year's  issue  of 
this  magazine.  On  the  monasteries  alone 
winch  dotted  the  countryside  in  England 
before  the  Reformation,  books  have  been 
written.  The  vanishing  countryside  is 
to-day  a  matter  of  more  pressing  anxiety. 
England  seems  to  be  on  the  way  to  become 
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one  huge  town.  Study  the  map  of  London 
and  its  surroundings  as  they  were  in  1593. 
To  the  east  one  notes  the  village  of  Lime- 
house  ;  to  the  west,  the  villages  of  Brompton, 
Hammersmith,  Parson's  Green  and  Turn  ham 
Green  ;  to  the  north,  the  parish  of  Clerken- 
well  and  Totten  Oourte  ;  and  to  the  north- 
west, the  village  of  Westbourne,  near  the 
parish  of  Paddington.  Cool  green  stretches 
of  field  lay  between.  The  roads,  even  so  late 
as  the  mid-eighteenth  century,  were  so  bad 
that  the  stage  journey  from  Paddington  to 
London  occupied  some  three  hours  ! 

It  is  strange  to  read  of  Pancras  Church 
(1593)  that  "  poore  Pancras  (is  left)  without 
companie  and  comfort :  yet  it  is  now  and 
then  visited  with  Kentish  towne  and 
Highgate,  which  are  members  thereof  :  but 
they  seldome  come  there,  for  that  they  have 
chappels  of  ease  wjthin  themselves.  .  .  ." 
But  "desolate  as  it  standeth  it  is  not 
forsaken  of  all :  a  prebend  of  Paales 
accepteth  it  in  right  of  his  office." 

The  map  of  the  city  of  London  itself 
shows  the  country  lying  at  Islington-  and 
Gray's  Inn,  and  the  one  bridge  (London 
Bridge)  connecting  it  to  South wark  with 
its  bear  gardens,  and  Globe  Theatre,  and 
so  on.  London  now  stretches  out  con- 
tinuous to  Highgate  and  Hampstead  on 
the  north  and  to  Richmond  and  Croydon 
in  the  south, 


'  In  the  seventeenth  century  the  Court 
suburbs  were  growing  steadily  in  the  west, 
and  some  years  before  the  Fire  Inigo 
Jones  began  to  lay  out  the  fashionable 
centre  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  and  built 
the  famous  church  which  figures  in  Mr. 
Shaw's  "Pygmalion."  After  the  Great 
Fire,  something  of  a  revolution  took  place 
in  London.  Streets  were  laid  broader  and 
straighter.  Brick  replaced  wood.  Moor- 
fields  began  to  be  built  over. 

Yet  the  changes  took  place  with  the 
sacrifice  of  much  that  wras  picturesque  and 
suggestive  historically.  It  is  almost  im- 
possible now  to  realise  that  four  hundred 
years  ago  the  dreary  district  of  Lambeth 
was  the  site  of  a  handsome  house,  with  a 
large  deer  park  which  extended  to  Yauxhall 
and  Kennington.  Nor  can  one  appreciate 
the  thrilling  adventure  of  a  journey  to 
Putney,  with  its  chances  of  an  encounter 
with  footpads.  The  motor-'bus,  which  runs 
to  Putney  through  a  continuous  lane  of 
houses,  has  destroyed  all  that. 

The  old  London  Charterhouse  has  gone. 
It  stood  near  the  old  city  wall  and  was 
frequently  visited  by  Sir  Thomas  More.  On 
its  site  there  now  stands  a  famous  almshouse. 
Another  fate  has  overtaken  Crosby  Hall, 
which  has  been  taken  bodily  from  Bishopsgate 
Street,  City,  to  a  site  in  Chelsea.  A  Tudor 
house  and  corner  post  were   not  long,  ago 
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similarly  removed  from  their  site  in  Ipswich 
to  the  park  of  an  English  peer  who  had 
bought  them.  Yet,  though  the  whole  aspect 
of  towns  has  changed,  the  change  has  not 
always  been  rapid,  and  even  in  the  eighteenth 
century  the  London  streets  were  narrow  and 
fetid,  and  the  roadway  so  bad  that  the  sedan 
chair  in  which  one  travelled  might  quite 
possibly  suddenly  disappear  in  a  pit. 

In  the  seventeenth  century  Bristol  and 
Norwich,  the  second  towns  in  size  to 
London,  had  each  only  about  30,000  in- 
habitants, while  London  and  its  neighbour- 
hood had  about  50,000.  The  population 
of  Norwich  has  grown  fourfold  and  that  of 
Bristol   twelvefold.      With  the    growth    of 


ply  busily,  supplying  a  legion  of  new  houses 
on  each  side.  At  the  same  time  the  city  is 
growing  rapidly  towards  Prescot  and  St. 
Helens,  and  the  country  which  until  quite 
recently  lay  between  is  being  blotted  out. 

Indeed,  the  steady  outward  growth  of 
Liverpool  is  typical  of  what  is  taking  place 
over  the  whole  of  South  Lancashire  and  the 
south  and  west  of  Yorkshire.  And  it  is 
ominous,  too.  The  steady  expansion  every- 
where in  the  district  seems  to  presage  a 
time  in  the  not  distant  future  when  the 
whole  of  South  Lancashire  will  be  one  huge 
town. 

Along  with  the  growth  of  large  towns 
grow   their  necessities,   and   of    thes^    the 
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manufactures  and  industries  in  the  eighteenth 
century,  the  centre  of  population  and  pro- 
gress has  moved  towards  the  north  and  west. 
Some  idea  of  the  change  which  is  taking 
place  in  England  may  be  gathered  from  the 
fact  that  for  every  house  inhabited  in  1801 
there  wrere  four  a  century  later,  and  within 
the  next  few  years  extensive  housing  schemes 
will  convert  many  a  rural  lane  into  a 
busy  street.  Not  only  about  London  has 
the  country  filled  in.  The  same  process  is 
proceeding— and  will  continue  to  do  so — 
apace  round  all  great  towns.  Liverpool  has 
.grown  steadily  towards  Aigburth.  Already 
it  is  continuous  to  Aigburth  Vale,  and  down 
the  road  which  was,  only  twenty  years  ago, 
a  pleasant  country  walk,  the  electric  frams. 


chief  is  water.  The  largest  towns  draw  their 
water  supplies  from  great  distances,  tapping 
rivers  and  lakes.  The  supply  of  Liverpool 
is  drawn  from  the  largest  reservoir  in 
Europe,  which  was  made  by  damming  the 
lower  end  of  the  Yyrnwy  Valley,  Montgomery- 
shire. This  pleasant  and  picturesque  valley 
was  made  desolate  in  the  process.  The 
village  of  Llanwddyn,  with  churches,  chapels, 
farms,  and  three  public  houses,  all  were 
destroyed,  and  where  they  once  lay  is  now  a 
huge  lake.  Other  big  undertakings  of  the 
kind  are  at  Thirlmere,  in  Cumberland, 
whence  Manchester  draws  its  water,  and 
in  the  Elan  Valley,  Eadnor,  where  the 
Birmingham  Corporation  have  a  catchment 
area  of  seventy-one  square  miles. 
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The  face  of  England  lias  been  criss-crossed 
in  a  thousand  directions  with  the  lines  of 
communication.  The  first  railway  heralded 
the  death  of  ancient  England,  and  now  the 
meshes  of  one  or  another  railway  are  almost 
everywhere.  Lines  of  another  sort  were  cut 
into  the  countryside  by  canals  from  the  time 
of  the  Bridgwater  Canal  in  176  L  to  the 
cutting  of  the  Manchester  Ship  Canal,  from 
Eastham  to  Manchester,  when  some  fifty 
million  cubic  yards  of  earth,  much  of  it 
sandstone  rock,  were  excavated.  And 
though  our  latest  method  of  progression 
fortunately   does   not   sear    our   landscapes 


highly -organised    municipality    with    some 
4o,()00  inhabitants. 

Other  -new  towns  are  springing  up  at  the 
call  of  various  industries.  Port  Sunlight, 
near  Spital,  Cheshire,  was  created  for  the 
employes  of  Messrs.  Lever.  It  is  a  model 
village  of  the  garden  city  type,  as  is  also 
Bournville.  Here,  some  five  and  a  half 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  Birmingham, 
Messrs.  Cadbury  built  the  pleasant  village  in 
1875  for  their  workmen.  Escricke,  near 
York,  is  another  and  later  example  of 
the  creation  of  a  town  by  an  industry; 
while    during    the   War    townships    sprang 
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In  the  latter  part  of  the  War  many  heavy  guns  and  thousands  of  tons  of  munitions  were  sent  across  Channel  by 

shallow-draught  train  ferries  from  Richborouqh,  on  the  Kent  coast,  and  from  Southampton.     Ihe  chvf  ac  vintage  of 

such  vessels  is  that  they  save  a  double  transhipment,  the  loaded  trains  being  run  right  on  to  them.     On  some  of  the 

vessels  there  are  four,  on  others  only  three,  track-ways. 


with  cuttings  and  embankments,  it  never- 
theless leaves  its  mark  in  the  ruthless  razing 
of  trees,  hedges,  and  houses,  which  is  the 
first  step  in  aerodrome  construction. 

In  at  least  one  instance  the  necessity 
pf  easy  means  of  communication  has  had 
the  result  of  placing  a  new  town  where 
once  lay  the  peaceful  countryside.  Where 
Crewe  now  stands  there  stood  in  1841 
only  a  farmhouse  in  the  open  country. 
The  town  has  been  practically  created 
by  the  London  and  North  Western  Rail- 
way, and  it  is  largely  inhabited  by  their 
employes.     To-day   it   is   a  vast,   thriving, 


up  with  mushroom-like  rapidity  on  everv 
hand. 

Hendon,  one  of  the  earliest  homes  of 
aviation,  a  few  years  ago  met  the  demands 
of  flying  men  with  a  few  shops  and  a  single 
street  of  houses.  Now  huge  factories  extend 
on  every  hand,  and  the  more  enterprising 
firms  are  erecting  their  own  little  garden 
cities  for  their  own  workmen— one  of  a 
dozen  instances  of  the  influence  of  the  new 
transport. 

Besides  the  model  villages  there  are  towns 
which  are  being  created  as  a  result  of  the  desire 
to  live  in  more  pleasant  surroundings  than 
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is  possible  in  great  cities.  Letch  worth  is  the 
first  garden  city.  Here,  some  two  miles 
from  Hitchin,  where  in  1903  lay  a  stretch 
of  pleasant  farm  land,  now  lies  a  well-ordered 
and  picturesque  town  of  some  twelve  hundred 
houses.  There  are  over  twenty  factories, 
several  banks  and  churches,  shops,  etc.,  and 
a  station. 

Garden  suburbs  are  a  modification  of  this 
idea,  which  is  changing  the  face  of  England. 
The  "pioneer"  suburbs  were  at  Hampstead 
and  at  Wavertree,  Liverpool,  but  similar 
colonies  are  now  common  adjuncts  to  every 


now  remains  unenclosed  of  what  belonged 
to  it  a  century  ago.  Hamlets  which  took 
root  in  forest  clearings  have  now  grown  up 
into  fairly  commodious  towns.  Loughton, 
Woodford,  and  Chingford  are  instances. 
New  towns  are  constantly  springing  up, 
and  erstwhile  villages  are  becoming  thriving 
suburbs. 

New  Forest  and  Sherwood  Forest  are  faring 
similarly.  Sherwood  at  one  time  stretched 
from  Worksop  in  the  north  to  Nottingham 
in  the  south,  and  stretched  east  from  Newark 
to  Chesterfield  on  the  west.     A  great  part  of 
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progressive  town  and  city.  Some  of  the 
more  progressive  towns,  like  Liverpool,  are 
pulling  down  their  slums  little  by  little, 
and  erecting  in  their  place  modified  garden 
suburbs.  Bevington  Bush  district,  which 
twenty  years  ago  was  a  vile  slum,  is  now 
re-created  in  this  way. 

A  good  proportion  of  England  was  at  one 
time  forest  land,  but  the  years  have  pro- 
gressively made  inroads  upon  it.  At  one 
time  the  ancient  forest  of  Waltham  held  the 
country  to  the  east  of  London  up  to  the 
very  walls.  Of  Epping,  which  is  a  part  of 
the  older  and  greater  forest,  only  one-third 


it  is  now  under  cultivation.  Birkenhead 
docks  stand  upon  a  site  which  was  once 
a  rich  forest  land.  Only  a  few  acres  of 
woodland  remain  of  the  once  extensive 
Malvern  Chase,  wherein — on  the  site  of  an 
ancient  arm  of  the  sea — kings  did  sport,  and 
death  awaited  any  serf  who  took  venison  or 
game  therefrom. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  were  once  desert 
wastes  have  in  several  instances  been  trans- 
formed into  stately  parks,  containing  rare 
and  luxuriant  foliage.  Such  a  one  is  the 
estate  surrounding  Holkham  Hall,  the  seat 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  in  Norfolk.    "  Coke 
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of  Norfolk  "  wrought  this  miracle.  Another 
man  who  delighted  in  making  mountains 
from  molehills  was  "  Capability  Brown," 
whose  hand  raised  the  fine  park  at  Croome, 
Worcestershire,  from  flat,  arid  land. 

One  of  the  strangest  phenomena  in  the 
changing  face  of  England  is  the  extra- 
ordinary completeness  with  which  all  traces 
of  an  industry  are  removed  when  once  the  seat 
of  industry  changes.  It  is  just  as  though 
someone  with  an  orderly  mind  swept  the 
countryside  clear  of  all  such  relics  when 
their  use  had  gone.  An  instance  of  this  is 
to  be  seen  in  the  Sussex  Weald.  For  at 
least  five  centuries  this  district  was  the  seat 
of  the  smelting  and  forging  of  iron.  In 
the  fifteenth  century  this  was  the  place 
where  the  Government  ordnance  was  made. 
Indeed,  the  first  cast-iron  in  England  came 
from  Buxted.  There  were  large  supplies  of 
wood  in  the  county,  and  as  smelting  was 
done  by  charcoal,  the  woodlands  suffered, 
but  tlie   smelting  prospered.     It   was   only 


when  the  destruction  of  timber  began  to  be 
restricted,  and  the  use  of  coal  became 
common,  that  the  industry  moved  to  the 
district  to  which  it  has  given  the  name 
"  Black  Country."  Of  the  one  hundred  and 
forty  hammers  and  iron  furnaces  in  use  in 
Sussex  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  hardly  a  trace  remains. 

Another  strange  and  striking  change  in 
the  face  of  England  is  seen  by  a  visit  to 
North vvich,  in  the  salt-producing  district  of 
Cheshire.  Owing  to  the  frequent  settle- 
ments in  the  workings,  houses  and  streets 
have  sunk,  and  houses  that  remain  standing 
lean  about  at  odd  angles.  Part  of  the 
High  Street  had  to  be  raised  in  1882,  as  it 
had  sunk  below  the  level  of  the  River  Weaver. 

In  all  these  various  ways  the  face  of 
England  has  changed  and  is  yet  changing. 
Even  in  the  course  of  an  ordinary  lifetime 
familiar  places  have  changed  beyond  recog- 
nition, and  the  memory  is  strained  for 
recollection. 
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FROM  THE   PIER 

By  LORNA  KEELING  COLLARD 

'T'HE  sun  swings  low  in  the  pale  evening  sky- 

A  glowing  crimson  ball ; 
And  where  the  fishing-boats  at  anchor  lie, 
White  sea-birds  swoop  and  call. 


Far  out,  the  ocean  shimmers  into  night, 

But  here,  upon  this  sheet 
Of  opal  water,  rests  a  path  of  light 

That  stretches  to  my  feet. 


From  burning  sun  to  silhouetted  pier 

A  thousand  ripples  play 
Adown  the  golden  pathway,  and  I  hear 

Black  sorrow  launch  away. 


ATONEMENT 


By  SYDNEY    DRIVER 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Coller 


"TS  there  any  chance  ?  " 

I  "  Not    the  faintest,   I'm   afraid," 

said  Reginald  Harman.  "  I  heard 
the  second  mate  say  that  the  reef  has 
practically  torn  the  bottom  out  of  her. 
You'd  better  keep  your  cloak  close  round 
you,  Irene;  you'll  need  all  the  warmth 
you  can  get  later  on." 

"  You  seem  cold."  And  Irene  Daleway 
peered  almost  curiously  a  moment,  through 
the  darkness,  at  the  face  of  her  companion. 

"Oh,  no  ;  I'm  all  right — quite.  There 
doesn't  seem  anything  to  do  to  help,"  he 
said,  looking  round.  "  They've  got  them 
in  order  now." 

"  Look  at  those  poor  steerage  people 
coming  up ;  they're  terrified.  Isn't  that 
screaming  awful?"  said  Irene  Daleway,  as 
piercing  cries  of  "  Mon  Dieu — ah,  mon 
Dieu!  "  were  suddenly  heard. 

"  Those  people  always  seem  to  lose  their 
heads  at  a  crisis,"  remarked  Harman. 

"Look,  there  she  is  !  "  exclaimed  Irene 
Daleway,  with  the  sudden  impulsive  manner 
that  at  times  broke  through  her  otherwise 
almost  studied  calm.  "  There — with  the 
red  shawl  round  her.  She's  got  a  baby,  too, 
poor  woman  !  " 

The  incessant  mighty  blasts  of  the  siren 
made  conversation  very  difficult.  Harman 
said  nothing  for  a  while. 

"  They're  filling  up  now,"  he  said  finally. 
"  Come  on,  Irene — I'll  get  you  in." 

Discipline  was  understood  and  maintained 
by  the  officers  of  the  Greyhound  Line,  and 
it  proved  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
get  Irene  a  place  among  the  women  in  the 
third  boat 

"  Reg,  will  you  be  all  right  ?  "  she  almost 
whispered,  just  as  she  was  stepping  in. 

"  Yes.  Don't  worry,  Irene.  Jf  not — 
God  bless  you !  "     And  he  kissed  her. 

"  God  bless  you — dearest.  We  should 
have  known  later,  in  any  case — we  may  as 
well  know  now;" 

"  Sorry,  miss,  but  time's  short,"  said  a 
gruff  voice  by  her  side.     The  sudden  moment 


of  culmination  was  over,  and  Irene  was 
swallowed  up  in  the  darkness. 

Reginald  Harman  had  little  enough  time 
to  ponder  over  her  probable  fate,  or  to  live 
again  that  last  strange,  yet  not  altogether 
unexpected,  moment.  There  was  enough 
to  do  and  enough  to  see,  in  all  conscience. 
The  strange,  almost  fantastic  crowds 
clustered  round  the  boats,  orderly  in  the 
main,  yet  composed  of  men  and  women 
tense  and,  in  some  cases,  hysterical  with 
excitement  and  fear.  The  uncanny,  insidious 
movement  of  the  waves  was  now  perceptibly 
nearer  against  the  ship's  side ;  the  flash  and 
glare  of  the  rockets  only  enhanced  the 
mysterious  darknesses  in  the  sea  around. 
There  had  always  been  a  curious  tendency 
in  Harman  to  play  the  part  of  the  spectator 
rather  than  of  the  actor  in  a  sudden  crisis, 
and  on  this  occasion  he  had  almost  to  rouse 
himself  from  contemplation  to  action.  The 
part  he  played  was  of  necessity  a  subsidiary 
one — a  woman  assisted  up  the  sloping 
companion  here,  a  cheery  word  to  a  terrified 
child  there — but  it  is  at  least  possible  that 
almost  the  last  earthly  recollection  of  a 
few  passengers  on  the  Favorna  was  of  a 
kind  and  quiet  voice  and  a  presence  that 
brought  comfort  in  an  hour  of  utter  despair. 

The  worst  seemed  over  ;  the  women  and 
most  of  the  men  were  already  in  the  boats, 
when  there  came  the  sudden  upward  tilt 
and  the  long  downward  plunge.  A  cold 
and  clammy  load  seemed  to  encase  Harman's 
limbs  and  paralyse  nerve,  muscle,  and 
almost  thought  itself  What  followed  he 
never  remembered,  or  whether  it  was  an 
interval  of  seconds  or  minutes  before  he 
suddenly  heard  voices  by  his  side,  and  saw 
the  white  outline  of  a  boat  tossing  two  yards 
away.  But,  at  that,  a  strange  and  wild 
desire  dominated  his  entire  being  at  any 
cost  to  live,  to  escape  from  this  dreaded 
embrace  of  the  unknown.  Nothing  else  at 
that  moment  existed  save  himself  and  the 
boat.  There  lay  safety,  and  Death  was 
clutching  him. 
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With  safety,  reaction  came,  and  it  was 
not  for  a  few  minutes  after  his  scramble 
inside  that  he  raised  his  head  to  look  at 
his  fellow-passengers.  Then,  with  a  gasp, 
came  the  word — 

"  Irene! " 

"  Yes,  I'm  here."  Her  voice  was  almost 
strangely  quiet. 

"  Thank  God  !  " 

"Are  you — better  %  " 

"  Yes,  quite  all  right,  thanks.  It's  all 
right.    Don't  move;  there's  plenty  of  room." 

"  Bail  'er,  sir,  will  yer  ?  "  came  a  voice 
from  the  darkness.  "  We're  a-fillin'  a  bit, 
what  with  this  'ere  chop." 

Glad  to  do  something,  Harman  obeyed. 

"  No  good  stoppin'  'ere  any  more  now. 
They're  agone,  the  rest  of  'em — Gawd  rest 
'em  ! " 

"  No,"  came  a  voice,  apparently  that  of 
an  officer.  "  Perkins,  keep  her  dead  on  to 
the  North  star.  WTe  aren't  more  than  sixty 
miles  from  land,  and  it's  better  to  make  for 
it  than  chance  being  picked  up.  All  in  the 
day's  work,  madam ;  we  always  try  to 
provide  change  and  entertainment,  you 
know." 

"  We're  all  right,  thanks,  Mr.  Scales, 
What  about  you,  Tom  ?  " 

"  Never  better,  my  dear.  Doctor  told 
me  to  reduce  weight.  Nothing  like  rowing. 
Just  like  my  college  days,  by  Jove !  " 

A  "  crab  "  checked  his  utterance. 

"  All  right,  Irene  ?  "  asked  Harman,  a 
few  moments  after.     "  You  aren't  cold  ?  " 

"  No,  I'm  quite  all  right." 

"  I  wonder  where  the  rest  are  ?  " 

There  was  no  reply,  only  the  lapping 
of  the  water  against  the  clinker-built  side, 
and  the  groans  of  the  oars  in  the  rowlocks. 
Then  suddenly — 

"  Tarara-boom-de-ay  !  "  burst  forth  appa- 
rently from  nowhere,  and  was  taken  up 
by  a  dozen  voices. 

"  The  worst  is  over,"  someone  said. 


There  was  only  one  subject  of  conversation 
on  board  the  Alexandria  the  next  day. 
The  survivors  were  tended  by  men  and 
women  who  were  not  altogether  guiltless, 
perhaps,  of  a  certain  curiosity  as  they 
hovered  round  them.  Every  remark  and 
every  detail  of  the  disaster  was  discussed 
again  and  again.  But,  perhaps  from  the 
horror  of  the  recollection,  Reginald  Harman 
kept  rather  apart  from  the  rest.  He  was 
quite  alone,  gazing  at  the  water,  when  Irene 
Paleway  found  him. 


"Hullo,  Irene!     a  11  right?" 

"  Yes.     And  you  ?  " 

'c  Quite,  thanks.     What  a  night !  " 

"  Yes.  I  think  we  were  all  more  glad 
than  we  could  say  when  the  Alexandria 
appeared." 

There  was  a  short  silence.  Then  Irene 
turned  rather  slowly  full  towards  him. 

"  Reg,  you  must  know,  and  I  had  better 
tell  you  now      I  saw." 

"  Saw  what  ?  "     Harman  was  White. 

"  I  saw  you  thrust  that  woman  away 
from  the  boat  as  you  climbed  in.  I  had 
noticed  her  red  shawl  in  the  water  a  moment 
before." 

"  Did  I  ?  " 

"  You  know  you  did,  clean  away  and 
under.  She  never  rose  again,  as  far  as  I 
could  see." 

"I — was  almost  beginning  to  hope  I  had 
dreamt  it,     So  I  did  do  it.     My  God  !  " 

"  Yes,  you  did  it."  There  was  neither 
palliation  nor  accusation  in  Irene's  tone — 
just  the  naked  truth  simply  spoken. 

"  I — think  I  lost  my  head.  I've  done  it 
before  in  a  crisis,  but  never  like  this.  It 
seemed  to  come  suddenly,  I  didn't  mean 
to." 

"  Of  course  not." 

If  only  she  would  call  him  a  coward  ! 
This  quiet  statement  was  harder  to  bear 
almost  than  conscience  itself  had  been. 

<c  Do — the  others  know  '\  " 

"  No,  I  don't  think  so  I  only  happened 
to  be  looking  that  way,  and  I  was  nearest, 
and  could  only  just  see  her." 

"  Will  you  tell  them  ?  " 

"  Why  should  I  ?  You  had  to  know 
this — you  see,  Reg,  I  had  to  tell  you," 
she  continued,  after  a  moment. 

c"  Yes.  But  do  you  mean  it  makes  any 
difference  ?     Is  there  still  any  chance  ? " 

"  None  in  a  way.  We  are  still  friends,  I 
suppose — at  least,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned." 

"  Yes  ;   but — the  other  thing  ?  " 

"  You  know  the  answer,  Reg.  Please 
don't  speak  of  that ;  it  would  only  hurt, 
and  make  things  doubly  impossible." 

"  Then — I'm  a  coward  in  your  eyes  ?  " 

"  Have  I  said  so  ?  It's  merely  that — it 
happened." 

Then  came  a  flood  of  pity.  Irene  was  very 
human. 

"  You  must  just  live  it  down,  Reg,  and 
never,  never  think  of  it.  It's  the  one  chance. 
I  know  what  it  means  now.  I  believe  you 
will,  if  knowing  that  helps  you  at  all" 

Silence. 

"  Beg,  will  you  try  ?  " 
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"  Yes,  Irene,  if  God  will  help  me  and 
forgive  me." 

Irene  laid  her  hand  on  his  sleeve  one 
moment,  then  walked  very  quietly  away. 

II. 

Nothing  in  any  way  glorious  or  heroic 
was  done  by  Reginald  Harman  in  the  months 
that  followed  their  return.  Irene  Daleway 
knew  perfectly  well  that  even  on  that  very 
day  on  which  she  had  talked  to  him  on  the 
deck  of  the  Alexandria — perhaps  on  that 
day  most  of  all — he  would  have  done  any 
deed  of  physical  bravery  that  presented 
itself,  would  have  flinched  at  no  test, 
would  even  have  asked,  if  such  a  thing  were 
possible,  that  one  should  be  given  him. 
But  the  added  tragedy  lay  partly  in 
this,  that  such  a  deed,  however  splendid, 
would  not  have  been  itself  of  full  avail.  It 
would  not  wipe  out  the  past.  Atonement 
does  not  come  that  way.  Both  knew  this, 
although  neither  spoke  of  it,  or,  indeed, 
mentioned  the  fatal  evening  at  all.  But 
the  point  was  curiously  exemplified  one 
evening  when  Harman  stopped  a  runaway 
horse  in  a  crowded  thoroughfare.  The 
usual  crowd  had  collected,  but  Irene  and 
Harman  slipped  away. 

"  That  was  good,  Reg,"  she  said  quietly, 
as  soon  as  they  were  alone. 

"Had  to  stop  the  brute  somehow;  it 
did  enough  damage  as  it  was" 

"  Yes,  but  it  was  a  brave  thing  to  do." 

A  half  bitter  smile  came  to  his  lips 

"  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  hear 
you  say  that,  Irene — once,  but  it's  almost 
mockery  now,  you  know.  Can  a  corrupt 
tree  bring  forth  good  fruit  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  understand.  But  you  mustn't 
feel  that." 

"I  can't  kill  memory,  Irene — or  con- 
science." 

The  subject  had  to  be  changed 

"  By  the  way,  they've  given  me  another 
rise.  Geoffrey  told  me  yesterday.  They've 
made  me  manager  of  the  Hull  branch .  of 
our  show." 

"How  splendid!" — with  true  enthusiasm. 
"  I  am  glad.  I  thought  you  said  Harding 
was  sure  to  get  that." 

"  Everybody  thought  so.  Heaven  knows 
how  I  got  it," 

"  I  think  I  do." 

"  Do  you  indeed  ?     How  ? 

"  By  doing  what  you  once  promised  me 
you  would  do.  I'm  not  trying  to  hurt  you, 
Reg,  by  talking  about  this  now—don't  think 
that — but  it's  true,  and-  oh,  I'm  glad."  . 


"  Do  you  mean  that  ?  That  this  counts 
at  all  ?  " 

"  Counts  !  Why,  it's  everything- -just 
everything!  Reg,  do  you  remember  what 
that  clergyman  said  in  the  boat  that  night, 
when  we  started  singing  ?  " 

"  No  -what  ?  " 

"  The  worst  is  over." 

"  And  you  think  more  of  that  than  of 
things  like  stopping  horses  ?  " 

"  Why,  yes  ;  I'm  not  a  child.  One  is 
half  superficial,  the  other — isn't." 

"  No  more  horse-stopping  for  me,  then, 
thank  goodness,"  said  Reg.  But  his  heart 
was  singing  as  he  spoke. 

"  Not  yet,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he 
walked  back  to  his  hotel  that  night.  "  Not 
just  yet.     But  afterwards,  who  knows  ?  " 

He  looked  at  himself  very  sternly,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  dressing  that  night. 

*"  But  no  complacency,  my  boy,  no  self- 
satisfaction.  None  of  that.  You  sank  to 
the  depths,  remember.  You  don't  pay  in  a 
moment.  Thank  the  powers  that  be  she 
speaks  to  you  at  all." 

Not  in  a  moment  But  the  ancient 
sacrifice,  the  humble  and  the  contrite  heart, 
was  being  made  in  full  in  an  engineering 
shop  in  Hull. 

The  summer  passed  quickly  enough.  The 
management  of  the  Dorncliffe  Works 
absorbed  Harman's  energies  to  the  full 
and  left  him  little  time  for  reflection.  The 
big  question  he  set,  aside  for  the  time  being 
But  when  Christmas  came,  and  a.  precious 
week's  leave,  he  hastened  as  quickly  as 
might  be  to  London,  with  an  intention  fixed 
in  his  mind 

"  So  it's  going  well,  Reg  ?  "  asked  Irene, 
as  they  walked  in  the  Park  on  the  first 
afternoon  of  his  leave. 

"  Distinctly.  But  Hull  itself  is  rather  an 
impossible  place," 

■"  Why  ?  " 

"  Bit  commercial,  you  know.  It's  a  good 
place  for  work,  but  otherwise-well,  it 
isn't  Town." 

"  But  you're  contented  enough  there  %  " 

"  Oh,  yes.  I  think  I  should  be  anywhere, 
with  an  engine  or  two  to  play  with.  It's  as 
good  as  any  place  could  be,  I  suppose — 
alone." 

"  Are  you  going  to  stay  there  '{  " 

"  Yes.  I  am  going  back  on  the  twenty- 
eighth.  " 

"  Just  a  week.  There's  not  time  to  do 
much." 

"  No,  but  I  don't  wTant  to — only  one 
thing/" 
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Irene  did  not  speak. 

"  Yes,  there's  only  one  thing,  Irene. 
You  know  what  that  is." 

"  Tell  me  " — after  a  moment's  pause. 

"Just  to  know — is  there  still  no  chance 
for  me — because  of  what  happened  ?  .  Is 
it  denied  me  for  ever  ?  Or  can  you  forgive 
— now  ?  " 

Quietly  and  steadily  he  spoke,  but  Irene 
felt  the  strength  beneath  the  words. 

"  Don't  speak  of  forgiveness,  Reg — you 
never  wanted  that — and  for  the  rest " 

"  Can  you  ever  learn  to  care  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Reg,  how  can  I  learn — except  to 
care  more  even  than  I  do,  dear  boy  ?  " 

"  At  last !  I  don't  think  I  shall  ever 
fail  again,  darling,  now,"  Reg  said  a 
little  while  later.  "  But  it  seemed  im- 
possible at  one  time  that  this  should  ever 
come." 

"  Oh,  Reg  !  But  don't  you  realise  that 
you've  made  me  love  you  all  the  more  by 
winning  back  as  you  have  done.  And  I 
cared  always,  ever  so — even  then.  I  think 
it  was  just  cowardice — I  couldn't  face  the 

thought   of "     The   sentence   remained 

unfinished. 

"  Yes,  I  know.  But  it's  over  now,  thank 
God  for  that." 

"  And  never  to  be  spoken  of  again  ?  " 

"  No,  darling,  never  again." 

But  the  price  was  not  yet  fully  paid. 

III. 

It  was  a  great  match — as  great  as  any 
in  the  tradition  of  these  yearly  encounters 
between  Radfield  College  and  Harford.  As 
experts  had  prophesied,  it  had  resolved 
itself  into  a  struggle  between  Radfield 
forwards  and  the  Harford  three-quarters, 
and,  as  the  ground  was  dry,  the  two  Harford 
fliers,  Rice  and  Bargrave,  were  an  ever- 
present  source  of  danger.  The  game  had 
entered  upon  its  most  tense  stage — a  score 
of  16-14  in  Radfield's  favour,  and  ten 
minutes  still  to  go.  Even  the  younger 
generation  of  both  schools  sometimes  forgot 
to  cheer,  so  intent  were  they  on  the  fortunes 
of  every  scrum  and  line-out.  The  years 
slipped  away  from  Reginald  Harman  as 
he  watched  it,  with  Irene  by  his  side.  He 
followed  his  son,  from  scrum  to  scrum,  and 
remembered  how  he  once  had  played  his 
first  big  game  for  the  school  on  that  very, 
ground — had  played  as  if  the  issues  of  the 
day  lay  in  his  hands  alone.  "  Good  lad, 
Freddy,"  he  thought,  as  he  watched  his 
only  boy.  And  he  must  have  spoken  it 
aloud,  or  communicated  his  thought  to  his 


wife,  for  she  suddenly  looked  at  him  with 
an  unmistakable  pride  in  her  eyes. 

"  He's  playing  well,  isn't  he.  Reg  ?  " 

"  Yes,  by  Jove.  Look  at  him  now- 
working  like  a  horse.  Oh,  well  done !  " — as 
his  son  broke  away  a  moment  later  with 
the  ball  at  his  feet.     "  Well  played  indeed  !  " 

"  See  that  ?  "  said  Jones  major  to  Winters- 
gill,  by  Harman's  side.  "  They'll  give  him 
the  colours,  you'll  see." 

"  Bet  you  they  don't." 

"  Bet  you  they  do.  He's  jolly  good  ; 
only  in  the  third  last  season.  Fancy  !  " 
Another  neat  double.  "  Well  done, 
Harman  !  "  in  the  deep,  well-known  roar 
of  Mr.  Latter,  the  sixth -form  master. 

"  'E's  a  good  lad,  ?e  is.  I  mind  me  when 
'is  father  were  here  thirty  years  ago."  said 
Jack,  the  veteran  groundsman.  "  'E  dribbled 
like  that — inside  o'  the  foot.  It's  what  I 
always  says0  Well,  we're  all  right  now — 
only  two  minutes  to  go." 

The  crowd  was  already  beginning  to 
move  to  the  pavilion,  but  the  end  was  not 
yet. 

'"By  Jove,  Bargrave's  got  it!" — and  a 
sudden  roar  rose  from  the  Harford  followers. 
"  He's  away,  too !  " 

It  was  true  enough.  A  kick  a  few  feet 
too  long,  and  the  ball  had  been  gathered  in 
the  quick  hands  of  Knox,  the  inside  three- 
quarter.  Two  clever  feints,  a  pass,  and 
Bargrave  was  away  down  the  field,  with  a 
clear  space  behind  him  and  the  Radfield 
line. 

"Harvey  will  get  him;  it's  all  right," 
said  Jones  minor.  "  No,  by  Jove,  he's 
missed !  " 

Harvey  had  been  beaten  by  the  swerve 
that  was  already  making  Bargrave  famous, 
and  lay  at  full  length  on  the  ground. 

"  By  George,  look  at  Harman !  "  exclaimed 
Mr.  Latter.  "  He'll  get  him.  Go  it,  Har- 
man, all  you  know  !  " 

For  Harman  was  racing,  head  down,  for 
the  corner  flag.  He  had  seen  the  danger, 
and  football  training  told  him  the  only 
possible  chance  of  stopping  it. 

"  Corner  flag — that's  it,"  muttered  his 
father.  And  he  and  the  crowd  watched 
breathlessly. 

Then  the  strange  thing  happened.  Har- 
man had  the  distance  in  hand,  had  turned 
to  meet  Bargrave  as  he  dashed  down  upon 
him,  twelve  stone  of  flying  humanity.  It 
was  a  straight  tackle.  He  moved  towards 
him,  then  hesitated,  stopped,  stepped 
perceptibly  away,  and  the  next  moment 
Bargrave   was   walking  behind   the   posts. 


"The  father's  hand  was  on  his  boy's  shoulder,  and  her  boy's  head  was  held  proudly  erect.     '  He  knows,  dear. 

We're  facing  it  together.' " 


An  easy  kick  to  covert,  and  the  match  was 
over  in  favour  of  Harford. 

The  Radfield  boys  seemed  stunned. 

"  He  funked,"  Harman  heard  somebody 
say,  as  they  walked  away. 


"  Yes,  he  funked.  He  had  him  easily. 
He  funked  !     Harman,  of  all  people  !  " 

"  Of  course  Bargrave  wants  some  stop- 
ping, you  know." 

"  Yes,  but  he  never  even  tried.  He  funked." 
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"  Shut  up.     That's  his  pater,  I  believe." 

Reginald  and  Irene  Harraan  said  nothing. 
She  looked  at  him,  but  there  was  nothing 
to  say  then. 

But  that  evening,  before  dinner,  she  came 
to  his  room. 

"Keg,  don't  worry,  dear;  you  look 
ill." 

"  It's  all  right,  Irene ;  it's  the  boy.  Poor 
chap,  this  will  be  hell  for  him  !  " 

"'*  I'm  glad  he's  having  dinner  with  us 
to-night.     It'll  keep  him  away." 

"  They  seemed  astonished,  didn't  they  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;    they  don't  know  the  reason." 

"  Irene,"  he  continued  after  a  moment, 
"  I  must  tell  him — now." 

"  Keg,  that  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Don't  you  see,  dearest  ?  Otherwise 
he'll  think  it's  his  fault  alone.  He  doesn't 
understand  it  yet." 

"But  must  you  tell  him  that  ?  " 

"  Yes ;  then  he'll  be  able  to  face  it 
and  kill  it.  You  know  what  I  mean  ;  it 
isn't  he  only — it's  myself  in  him.  He  must 
know." 

And  that  evening,  after  dinner,  Irene  left 
father  and  son  alone,  and  when  they  came 
to  her  to  say  good-night,  the  father's  hand 
was  on  his  boy's  shoulder,  and  her  boy's 
head  was  held  proudly  erect.  "  He  knows, 
dear.  We're  facing  it  together,  aren't  we, 
old  man  ?  " 


"  Yes."  Fred  Harman's  lips  were 
trembling,  but  they  were  firmly  set. 

IV. 

"  Grandpa,  do  you  know  Daddy's  got  a 
bit  of  ribbon  ?  "  said  curly-haired  little 
Keg. 

"  Is  it  for  his  hair  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  silly,  Grandpa.  Mummie  had 
a  yellow  letter  this  morning,  and  cried  and 
then  laughed,  and  told  me.  Aren't  vou 
glad  ?  " 

"  But  you  haven't  told  me  anything 
about  the  ribbon." 

"  It's  a  red  one — a  dark  red  one.  And 
he  gets  it  from  the  King,  and  it's  a  cross 
made  out  of  cannon.     Mummie  told  me." 

"  A  dark  red  ribbon  ?     Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Yes.     Why  ?  " 

"  Only — it's  rather  important  to  have 
that ;   it  isn't  easy  to  get." 

"  That's  what  Mummie  said — then  she 
cried.     Why  did  she  cry,  Grandfather  ?  " 

"  For  the  same  reason  that  she  laughed, 
my  darling,"  said  his  Grandmother, 
"because  she  was  very,  very  happy — and 
very  proud.  There,  run  away,  Reg — Nanny's 
calling  you." 

Sir  Reginald  looked  at  his  wife  without 
speaking,  and  took  her  hand. 

"  It's  paid  at  last,  dearest,"  he  said  after 
a  moment.     "  It's  paid  in  full — at  last." 
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A  QUARTER  of  an  hour  had  passed 
since  that  antic  figure  had  first 
appeared  on  the  road  about  fifty 
yards  ahead  of  Gus  Golightly.  It  was  still 
fifty  yards  ahead,  and  Gus  felt  extremely 
discomfited  and  perturbed.  As  he  increased 
or  decreased  his  pace,  so  it  seemed  to  him 
that  the  pace  of  that  other  pedestrian 
increased  or  decreased.  And  he  did  not 
like  it  a  little  bit. 

Those  who  have  already  met  the  honest 
burglar  know  that  he  had  a  horror  of 
being  followed.  They  have  now  to  learn 
that  he  felt  an  equal  repugnance  to  following 
anybody  else.  He  hated  to  walk  immediately 
in  front  of  or  immediately  behind  another 
person.  If  he  could  gradually  forge  ahead 
or  gradually  fall  farther  and  farther  behind, 
he  was  satisfied  and  at  peace.  It  was 
keeping  this  same  distance  from  another 
lonely  man  on  a  lonely  road  that  vexed 
and  irked  him,  as  I  think  it  vexes  and  irks 
a  good  many  of  us,  we  know  not  why. 

This  was  a  good  road  that  Gus  and  the 
stranger  wTere  on.  Its  surface  was  crisply 
hard  and  sandy.  On  either  side  were  dense 
avenues  of  pines,  and  on  the  far  horizon  a 
vast  expanse  of  starlit  sky  in  the  form  of  a 
gigantic  T.  Like  most  great  roads,  it  had 
a  sort  of  character  of  its  own  :  it  suggested 
a  switchback,  or  the  sea,  in  that  it  undulated, 
now  gently,  now  steeply,  in  a  series  of 
lolloping  rollers. 

That  was  Gussie's  chief  grievance  :  he  was 
for  ever  losing  sight  and  for  ever  beholding 
again  this  antic  figure  that  seemed  to  draw 
him  after  it  as  with  an  iron-core  hawser. 
Once  or  twice  he  paused  in  the  hollows  and 
waited  for  the  reappearance  of  that  figure 
on  the  crest  of  the  next  incline.  It  seemed 
always  a  long  period  of  waiting.  But  at 
last  he  would  see  first  the  head,  then  the 
body,  and  at  last  the  complete  figure  clearly 


outlined  on  the  summit  of  the  hill  against 
the  blue  shimmering  void  beyond.  There 
the  figure  would  halt  for  a  moment  and  gaze 
leisurely  around,  whilst  Gus,  in  the  lower 
gloom,  studied  it  in  detail.  I  have  spoken 
of  a  head  appearing,  though  really  only  a 
wide  flat  cap  appeared,  its  peak  projecting 
like  an  eagle's  beak.  The  head  itself  was 
occluded  by  the  hunched  shoulders,  and 
the  hunched  shoulders,  in  conjunction  with 
the  long  shapeless  cloak  reaching  down 
almost  to  the  ground,  were  faintly  reminiscent 
of  the  folded  wings  of  some  enormous  bird 
of  prey.  That  the  stranger's  hands  were 
plunged  deep  in  his  pockets  was  evident 
from  the  fact  that  his  arms  were  invisible. 
And  his  feet  looked  more  like  the  sprawling 
claws  of  a  domestic  fowl  than  human  feet, 
or,  at  least,  so  it  seemed  to  Gus. 

He  began  to  regret  that  he  had  ever 
started  on  this  vagabond  tour. 

You  see,  he  had  been  ill — a  touch  of 
nervous  dyspepsia — and  the  doctor  had 
advised  him  to  take  more  exercise.  Walking, 
now  ? 

"Do  that  mean,"  asked  Gus,  "so  many 
miles  a  day — say  four  ?  " 

"  Or  preferably  five,  or  even  six — yes,"  the 
doctor  answered.  "  Five  for  a  start,  then. 
Come,  now,  what  do  you  say  to  five  ?  " 

"  Couldn't  be  done,"  replied  Gus..  "  Too 
harrowing  monotonous.  Five  miles.  Every 
day,  Always  at  the  same  time.  Always 
more  or  less  in  the  same  rotten  neighbour- 
hood. Give  me  the  fair  pip,  that  would. 
Make  me  worse'n  ever." 

"  A  bicycle  ?  " 

"  Not  me  !  Never  could  afford  to  belong 
to  a  bicycle.  Had  one  once,  and  it  was 
worse'n  penal  servitude  with  hard  labour. 
Couldn't  abear  to  walk  a  yard  wi'  that  there 
bike  handy.  Couldn't  go  as  fur  as  the 
corner  of    the   street   without   hiking   that 
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blinking  thing  out.  And  when  I  wasn't 
riding  it — which  was  seldom — I  was  cleaning 
it  or  gearing  it  up,  or  highering  or  lowering 
the  saddle,  or  hunting  ball-bearings  all  over 
the  scullery.  Too  masterful  for  me,  that 
bicycle  was.  And  so  at  last  I  sold  it  behind 
its  back,  so  to  speak,  and  never  since," 
said  6 us  with  passionate  conviction,  "  have 
I  ever  belonged  to  one  of  that  same  species." 

"  I  see,"  said  the  doctor,  who  liked 
Gussie's  humour.  "  Then  we  must  fall  back 
on  a  tonic  or  something." 

"  No,  and  that  won't  do,  either,  'cos  I'm  a 
teetotaler.  I'm  for  your  idea  of  exercise, 
after  all.  This  here  question  of  walking, 
now  ?  How  many  days  of  five  miles  each 
would  it  take  me  to  get  right  again  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  should  say  a  month  or  so." 

"  That'd  be  about  hundred  and  fifty 
miles." 

"  If  you  put  it  that  way " 

"I  do.  And,  what's  more,  I  would  much 
rather  put  it  on  legs  likewise.  I  mean  I'd 
much  rather  do  the  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
sjtraight  off." 

"  Straight  off  !  " 

"  Oh,  I  don't  mean  all  day  and  all  night 
long  till  I  fair  dropped,  but  walking  as  fur 
as  I  felt  I  wanted  to,  and  then  putting  up 
somewhere,  and  then  making  a  fresh  start 
next  day,  and  so  on,  till  I'd  finished  the 
distance." 

The  doctor  stared  and  frowned,  then 
slowly  broke  into  a  smile.  "  Mr.  Golightly," 
he  said,  "  that  is  something  in  the  nature  of 
an  inspiration." 

"  I  often  have  'em,"  said  Gus,  "  and  the 
beauty  of  most  of  'em  is  that,  if  they  don't 
inspire  me  enough,  I  can  always  take  a  cab." 

That,  then,  was  the  origin  of  this  present 
enterprise.  Gus  had  bought  all  the  appro- 
priate things — the  big  floppy  cap  with  the 
ear-flaps,  the  flannel  shirt  a  size  too  large, 
the  Norfolk  jacket  and  the  baggy  breeches, 
the  leggings,  the  waterproof  boots,  and  an 
oaken  staff.  He  had  also  acquired,  at 
knock-out  prices,  a  wildly-exciting,  flappy, 
and  pockety  oilskin  jumper  and  a  neat  little 
rucksack  to  strap  to  his  back.  His  pipe 
was  one  that  his  brother-in-law  had  left  on 
his  mantelpiece  some  years  ago — a  heavy, 
horny  thing  that  Gus  had  never  attempted 
to  smoke,  nor  would  or  could  smoke,  but 
which  he  was  determined  to  carry  between 
his  teeth  as  an  essential  detail  of  his 
masquerade.  And,  thus  attired  and  thus 
equipped,  he  had  started  forth  immediately 
after  breakfast  on  a  morning  of  golden  . 
mists  and  tinted  clouds  just  four  days  ago. 


By  a  series  of  happy  accidents  he  had 
disentangled  himself  from  the  London 
suburbs  on  his  first  day,  and  thenceforth 
made  steady  progress.  On  this,  his  fourth 
day,  he  was  tramping  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
New  Forest,  wondering,  for  the  most  part, 
what  had  become  of  the  last  few  sorry 
remnants  of  the  English  population.  He 
had  hoped  to  strike  some  town  or  village  an 
hour  or  two  ago,  as  he  was  very  tired,  and, 
furthermore,  had  thought  himself  within  at 
least  a  mile  of  a  place  called  "  Seedling  "  on 
the  finger-posts,  when  this  antic  figure 
sprang,  as  it  were,  from  the  earth  just  fifty 
yards  ahead,  and  he  had  been  as  the  far- 
flung  shadow  of  this  figure  ever  since. 

As  he  mounted  painfully  the  last  ascent 
over  the  top  of  which  that  figure  had 
disappeared  for  the  last  time,  he  found 
himself  within  a  stone's  throw  of  a  huddle 
of  houses,  which  surely  must  be  Seedling  at 
last.  He  felt  sure,  too,  that  "  The  Last 
Post  "  inn  must  unquestionably  be  the  most 
important  establishment  of  its  kind  in  that 
unquestionably  unimportant  town  for  its  size. 
It  was  therefore  toward  "The  Last  Post" 
inn  that  Gus  Golightly  made  his  way,  and 
incidentally  discovered  that  that  antic 
stranger  had  as  miraculously  vanished  as  he 
had  appeared. 

Gus  didn't  like  the  look  of  Seedling.  It 
was  a  bleak,  bare  warren  of  mills  and 
factories,  mostly  composed  of  high  blank 
walls  and  gaunt  alleyways  of  windy  sheds, 
above  the  roofs  of  which  rocked  the  maintops 
of  ships'  masts.  But  there  were  plenty  of 
slums,  and  also  a  small  residential  quarter,  to 
relieve  the  universal  dreariness  of  things ; 
and  in  this  residential  quarter,  amid  flaming 
arcades  of  shops,  stood  "  The  Last  Post " 
inn. 

"  This    is    where    the    weary    wanderer, 

returning   home "    quoth    Gus,    as    he 

crossed  the  threshold  into  the  entrance-hall, 
and  then  stood  stock  still  on  the  mat.  For 
over  on  the  other  side  of  the  hall,  at  a 
little  hole  in  the  wall,  was  that  antic  figure 
that  had  been  haunting  him  this  last 
century  past.  ^ 

Gussie's  first  impulse  was  to  quit  the 
scene  forthwith  and  search  the  starry  night 
again  upon  another  portage  ;  but  a  stronger 
impulse  of  curiosity  forced  him,  against  his 
inclination,  to  act  otherwise.  He  wanted  to 
know  more  about  this  man,  anything  and 
everything  about  him — who  aud  what  he 
was,  and  why  he  looked  so  like  a  bird. 

He  strained  his  ears  to  catch  what  the 
fellow  was   saying  to  some  invisible  person 
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inhabiting  regions  beyond  that  hole  in  the 
wall.  He  could,  however,  whilst  overhearing 
the  murmur  of  their  voices,  distinguish  not 
a  word  that  passed  between  them,  until 
suddenly  the  stranger  raised  his  voice  and 
said,  "  'Tis  not  as  deep  as  a  well  or  as  wide 
as  a  church-door,  but  'tis  enough,  'twill 
serve,"  and,  drawing  himself  up  to  his  full 
height,  turned  aside  and  trailed  his  drooping 
length  up  a  certain  staircase  to  the  right. 

"  Yes,  sir  ?  "  said  a  round  red  face  set  in 
the  hole  in  the  wall. 

It  was,  of  course,  the  face  of  the  hotel 
clerk.  Gus  advanced  and  explained  his 
requirements — a  hot,  solid  meal  at  once,  a 
bed  for  the  night,  and  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  But  first  he  would  like  to  go  up 
to  his  bedroom  to  wash  himself  and  get  rid 
of  his  impedimenta. 

"Yery  good,  sir,"  said  the  clerk,  eyeing 
Gus  a  little  dubiously.  "  But  we're  rather 
overcrowded.  This  has  been  market  day,  you 
see " 

"  That's  quite  all  right,"  said  Gus.  "  I 
have  slept  on  billiard  tables — though,  of 
course,  not  at  so  much  an  hour." 

"  I  think  we  can  let  you  have  something 
better  than  a  billiard  table,  sir." 

"  The  grand  piano,  perhaps  ?  " 

The  clerk  grinned.  He,  like  the  doctor, 
appreciated  Gus's  humour.  "  I'll  get  one  of 
the  maids  to  take  you  up,"  he  said. 

And  presently  a  maid  appeared  and  took 
Gus  up  to  a  bedroom  on  the  first  floor.  It 
was  wholly  satisfactory.  He  said  so,  and 
forthwith  began  his  toilet. 

In  less  than  ten  minutes  he  left  his 
bedroom  and  very  carefully  lost  his  way. 
He  wanted  to  explore  a  little — it  was  in  his 
nature  to  explore  and  record  his  impressions 
of  any  new  surroundings  in  which  he  found 
himself.  On  this  occasion,  however,  there 
were  no  new  impressions  to  record,  the 
hotel  being  a  very  ordinary  kind  of  hotel, 
and  so  he  descended  to  the  ground  floor  by 
the  first  available  staircase. 

By  this  means  he  plunged  abruptly  into 
the  hotel  bar,  which  was  thickly  crowded 
with  farmer-like  men  in  hard  felt  hats,  stiffish 
coats,  cords  and  gaiters.  They  were  all 
talking  and  laughing  and  drinking  and 
smoking  together  prodigiously.  The  air  was 
thick  and  rank  with  the  odour  of  their 
cigars,  so  that  each  glittering  lamp  shone 
mistily  in  a  penumbra  of  its  own.  Gus  liked 
neither  this  atmosphere  nor  this  company. 
"  Only,"  said  he  to  himself  softly,  "  these 
here  jolly  mugs,  y'see,  all  look  like  being 
fair  lined  with  the  stuff,  and  perhaps " 


Indeed,  they  all  seemed,  every  man-jack 
of  them,  to  be  talking  about  money  and 
nothing  else — the  bargains  they  had  made, 
the  market  produce  they  had  bought  and  sold; 
and  so  on.  Now  and  again  one  flourished  a 
wad  of  notes  in  a  mighty  fist.  A  griping 
hunger  of  desire  began  to  assail  our  honest, 
but  slightly  avaricious,  burglar's  heart. 

But  another  stronger  form  of  hunger 
assailing  him  in  another  part  of  his  anatomy, 
he  left  the  bar  and  sought  and  found  the 
dining-room.  There  he  was  served  with  an 
excellent  point  steak  and  its  usual  succulent 
acolytes. 

"  Anything  to  drink,  sir  ?  "  asked  the  waiter. 

"Of  course,"  exclaimed  Gus.  "Water." 
The  waiter  flapped  a  napkin  about  his 
head  as  if  to  flick  a  fly  off  his  nose,  and 
Gus  saw  him  no  more  that  evening. 

It  threatened  to  be  a  long  and  tedious 
e veuing.  Gus  had  no  use  for  the  bar,  with 
its  fiery  refreshments  and  fumy  tobacco. 
He  was  too  tired  to  take  a  walk  through  the 
town,  and  too  sleepy  to  read.  There  was 
billiards,  at  which  he  was  an  adept,  but 
already  the  table  was  engaged  three  deep, 
and  he  had  not  the  patience  to  wait. 
Therefore  he  would  go  to  bed.  And  in  less 
than  half  an  hour  he  was  in  bed. 

But  not  asleep.  For  some  unknown 
reason  or  other  his  sleepiness  had  passed. 
For  a  while  he  was  glad  enough  to  lie  there 
and  ease  his  limbs.  And  then,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  first  bite  of  fever,  an  acute 
restlessness  overcame  him. 

He  got  out  of  bed.  What  was  the  time  ? 
He  referred  to  his  watch.  Only  just  nine, 
aud  that  noisy  revelry  down  below  noisier 
than  ever.  What,  in  the  name  of  perpetual 
motion,  was  Gus  to  do  ?  How  could  he 
spend  the  long  hours  all  alone  up  therein 
the  cool  gloom  of  those  lowered  lights  ? 
For  his  wras  a  mind  that  craved  excitement 
as  a  lost  dog  craves  the  moon. 

He  climbed  back  into  bed,  with  no  further 
intention  of  going  to  sleep,  but  to  compose 
his  mind  and  to  set  in  order  certain  thoughts 
that  were  beginning  to  ferment  in  his  active 
brain.  He  had  for  weeks  been  idle  ;  his 
savings  were  therefore  considerably  depleted, 
and  this  here  silly  pedestrian  tour,  of  which 
he  rather  thought  he  was  beginning  to  tire, 
was  going  to  cost  him  something,  too. 

Gaw !  What  were  those  rough,  rowdy 
fellers  singing  now  ? 

Ma  mitber,  she  bought  me  an  acre  o'  land  ! 

Sing  Ivy — sing  Ivy  ! 
So  it's  cattle  so  fat  an'  it's  castles  so  gTand  ! 

Shall  I  go  whittling  Ivy? 
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Gus  loved  that  chorus.  There  was  a 
richness  and  a  fulness  about  it.  It  conjured 
up  visions  of  sheer  delight  that  were  flooded 
with  sunshine  as  with  gold — good  red  gold. 

He  got  out  of  bed  again.  He  had  been 
wearing  his  underclothes  as  nightgear.  Now 
he  hastily  huddled  on  his  other  clothes,  and 
took  from  the  rucksack  a  few  small  glittering 
implements.  With  these  disposed  singly 
about  his  person,  he  opened  his  bedroom 
door  and  peeped  out. 

The  long  bare  corridor  stretched  away  on 
either  hand  into  the  infinite,  bleak  and 
deserted.  A  few  yards  away,  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  narrow  strip  of  carpet,  a  door 
stood  ajar.  It  might  have  been  a  sprite  or 
imp  of  the  darkness  that  so  swiftly  flickered 
across  the  intervening  space.  Only  it 
happened  to  be  nothing  of  the  kind  :  it  was 
Gus.  And  in  the  instant  that  he  reached 
the  door  he  pushed  it  wide  open.  This  he 
did  lest  he  should  find  someone  there,  in 
which  event  he  must  not  enter  stealthily,  but 
boldly,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  say  with 
conviction,  "  Sorry.  My  mistake.  Made 
sure  this  was  Number  Thirteen,"  and  thus 
away  back  into  safety. 

Fortunately  the  room  was  empty.  Gus 
observed  off-hand  that  it  was  very  much  like 
his  own  room.  A  shaded  light  burned 
feebly  above  the  dressing-table,  throwing 
heavy  shadows  that  ultimately  merged  into 
utter  darkness.  Gus  threw  a  thin  thread  of 
light  about  him  from  his  electric  torch.  He 
saw  only  one  article  wTorthy  of  serious 
consideration — a  big,  heavy-looking,  old- 
fashioned  brown  leather  bag.  It  was  fast 
secured  with  straps  of  hard  thick  leather, 
and  locked.  The  lock  Gus  regarded  as  a 
mere  trifle  of  manipulation.  It  was  the 
straps  that  were  the  trouble — they  would 
take  so  long  and  cost  so  much  effort  to 
undo.  Perhaps,  then,  it  would  be  best  just 
to  begin  by  skimming  the  surface  of  things, 
as  it  were. 

The  dressing-table,  first  of  all.  As  he 
had  anticipated,  it  displayed  no  adornments 
or  gauds  of  any  description  more  precious 
than  a  toilet  service  of  nine-carat  gold  and 
imitation  tortoise-shell.  He  must  therefore 
try  the  drawers.  There  was  nothing  worth 
taking  in  any  of  the  drawers.  They  seemed 
to  be  mostly  filled  with  bundles  of  photo- 
graphs in  cardboard  envelopes.  Gus  rather 
wondered  at  the  number  and  variety  of  those 
photographs,  though  they  all  seemed  to 
represent  the  same  man  in  different  guises. 

"  It'll  have  to  be  the  bug,  then,  after  all," 
sighed  Gus. 


And  still  sighing,  for  he  wras  very  stiff  and 
cramped,  and  clinging  to  the  massive  ward- 
robe, he  lowered  himself  gently  to  a  kneeling 
posture  beside  the  bag.  Again  he  flashed 
the  light  of  his  torch  about  its  fittings,  and 
now,  alas,  they  seemed  more  formidable 
than  ever — the  straps  were  so  very  heavy, 
hard,  and  thick,  and  so  tremendously  tightly 
buckled.  He  could  cut  through  them  at  a 
stroke,  of  course,  but  that  would  be  to  reveal 
his  handiwork  at  a  first  glance,  and  his  aim 
and  object  always  was  to  leave  things  as  he 
found  them.  Ruefully  he  contemplated  his 
task,  then  looked  at  his  hands — his  clever, 
strong  hands,  with  their  white  supple  flesh 
and  finger-nails  so  meticulously  manicured. 
To  open  that  bag  with  those  hands  would  be 
to  scarify  and  coarsen  them,  to  break  the 
finger-nails  to  jags.  No,  he  could  not,  would 
not,  do  it.  Moreover,  he  was  fast  losing  his 
first  interest  in  this  adventure.  It  seemed 
so  tame,  so  far  beneath  his  wonted  prowess, 
his  delicate  sense  of  dignity,  a  job  only  fit 
for  the  bungling  methods  of  some  clumsy 
casual  buster.  He  would  chuck  the  whole 
thing,  go  back  to  his  room,  go  back  to  bed, 
and,  if  possible,  force  himself  to  sleep. 

"  It's  livened  me  up  a  bit,  anyhow,"  said 
he,  "and  there's  nothing  like  a  bit  of 
excitement  that  don't  come  off  to  make  you 
sleepy.     Good  as  a  bad  play,  it  is." 

Chuckling  softly  over  this  last  reflection, 
he  passed  as  boldly  out  of  the  room  as  he  had 
entered  it.  The  corridor  was  still  deserted, 
bleak  and  bare.  There  were  only  these  few 
yards  between  this  door  and  his  owil  Again 
he  seemed  to  flicker  across  that  narrow  strip 
of  carpet  in  a  flying  hop,  skip,4  and  a  jump. 

And  then  two  maids  and  a  male  official, 

feasting  on  the  fragments  that  remained  in 

a  remote  part  of  the  hotel,  heard  a  terrible 

scream,  wondered  what  silly  devil  of  a  farmer 

had  made  that  unearthly  row,  and  went  on 

feasting.  • 

#  *  *  *  # 

For  what  seemed  an  interminable  while 
Gus  lay  on  the  outer  covering  of  his  bed,  his 
face  buried  in  the  pillows,  motionless.  Ever 
and  again  his  body  was  convulsed,  and  he 
writhed  and  shuddered  audibly.  Now  at 
last  he  was  slowly  bestirring  his  stiff,  chilled 
limbs  as  reason  returned  to  him.  He  rolled 
over  on  his  back,  heavily,  sluggishly.  Then, 
more  slowly  and  painfully  still,  he  hunched 
himself  up  into  a  sitting  posture,  all  the 
while  with  his  eyes  shut,  and  yet  in  no 
sense  any  less  blind  to  the  horror  that  had 
affrighted  him. 

"Mils'   be   a   fool— mus'   be   a  fool,"  he 
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repeated     over     and     over    again     thickly. 
"  Nothing.     Couldn't  ha'  been  anything." 

Thus  he  argued  with  himself,  fighting 
ever  more  consciously,  more  forcefully,  to 
overcome  that  devastating  sense  of  panic  in 
which  he  was  still  enthralled.     And  at  last 


tall  and  erect,  in  the  centre  of  the  room, 
starkly  outlined  against  the  nocturnal  blue 
light  of  the  window,  as  it  had  stood  heretofore 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill  against  the  starlit 
sky,  but  now  more  closely,  more  intimately 
visible.     For  he  saw  its  face  now — the  face 


The  idea?'  lie  said.     'Have  you  never  heard  of  Horace  Mandeville,  the* Vampire?'" 


his  stubborn  will  did  indeed  oust  that  mad 
fancy  from  his  brain.     He  opened  his  eyes. 

Ah,  thank  Dismas,  that  Thing  had  passed 
—that  Tiling  he  had  seen  at  what  precise 
moment  he  could  not  recall  on  reordering 
his  faculties.    It  had  stood  there,  immensely 


of  an  eagle,  with  great  glowing  eyes  of 
smoky-green  flame  set  wide  above  a  cruel 
projecting  beak  :  the  face  and  head  of  a  bird 
of  prey  rising  between  hunched  shoulders 
surmounting,  the  living  human  body  of  a 
man. 
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"Must  ha'  dreamt  it  or  some'ing," 
muttered  Gus.  "  Couldn't  be,"  and  so 
incontinently    fell    asleep    or  into   another 

stupor. 

***** 

Although  it  was  mid-October,  the  sun  was 
bright  and  the  air  was  mild  as  Gus  took  to 
the  road  again  on  the  following  morning. 
By  midday  he  had  left  unwholesome  Seedling 
five  or  six  miles  behind  him,  and  was  now 
actually  in  the  depths  of  the  Forest- 

The  Forest  is  at  its  best  in  mid-October. 
It  was  at  its  best  now.  Gus  had  that  queer 
feeling  of  make-believe  which  seems  always 
to  accompany  any  deep  and  sincere  perception 
of  beauty  in  the  Cockney  soul.  He  felt 
somehow  that  these  lovely  things  about  him, 
this  gorgeous  and  beautiful  largesse  of  Nature, 
had  been  placed  there,  as  stage  scenery  is 
placed,  by  some  art  and  craftsman's  hand. 
Presently  it  would  be  swept  away,  and  a 
new  scene  appear  in  its  stead,  and  another, 
and  another,  each  scene  existing  only  for 
a  few  moments,  each  moment  merging  itself 
into  the  passing  scene,  even  as  it  prefigured 
the  next  scene  to  come. 

Gus  felt  uplifted,  exalted.  He  hummed 
as  he  walked.  That  haunting  spectre  of 
last  night  was  but  as  the  shadow  of  a  dream 
that  is  past.  He  believed  in  it  no  longer. 
Sheer  hallucination  !  And  yet  he  still  feared 
the  memory  of  it.  He  tried  to  put  aside  that 
memory,  to  rejoice  more  freely  and  gaily  in 
the  gracious,  spacious  splendour  of  this  new 
wonderful  world  in  which  he  found  himself 
anew,  as  a  being  translated. 

He  had  just  sat  down  under  a  mighty 
beech,  to  eat  a  meal  of  biscuits  and  cheese, 
when  a  passing  cloud  obscured  the  sun.  He 
looked  up.  There  were  only  a  few  stray 
wisps  of  sky  visible  above  that  clustering 
boscage,  and  to  his  suprise  he  discovered 
that  where  they  had  been  uniformly  blue 
they  were  now  streaked  and  mottled  by 
lowering  masses  of  copper-tinted  cloud. 
There  was  a  new  fresh  wind  stirring,  too — 
a  whispering  wind  with  icy  breath.  All  the 
bright  life  and  light  of  the  morning  had 
departed.  There  still  lingered  a  molten 
glow  in  the  depths  of  the  undergrowth, 
but  elsewhere  it  was  grey  and  dreary  as  at 
nightfall  or  daybreak. 

"This  won't  do  for  your  father's  son," 
said  Gus.  "  This  means  '  Home,  Sweet 
Home,  however  humble,'  or  the  next  best 
thing." 

Hastily  he  stowed  away  his  lunch  in  a 
side-pocket  of  the  oilskin  coat,  got  upon  his 
feet  again,  took  his  oaken  staff  in  hand,  and 


continued  on  his  erratic  way  alongside  the 
cart-track  he  had  been  following.  He  had 
gone  only  a  dozen  yards  or  so,  when  a  first 
spot  of  rain,  as  big  as  a  penny,  splashed  on 
his  hand.  Then  he  heard  its  rush  and 
rustle  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  trees, 
its  noisy  spatter  among  the  dead  leaves  in 
the  gullies,  its  hard  flat  smacking  on  the 
loose  sandy  soil  of  the  winding  path. 

And  all  the  while  it  grew  darker,  darker, 
as  ttie  gathering  deluge  thrashed  and 
thrummed,  and  the  wild  breeze  rose  in 
fury  to  the  leaping  and  the  roaring  of  the 
gale.  There  was  a  flash  and  a  faint  distant 
mutter  of  thunder. 

"  Thanks  be  to  the  Jews  for  this  oilskin  ! "  ■ 
gasped  Gus,  as  he  staggered  along,  driven 
hither  and  thither  even  as  the  dead  twigs 
and  crisp  leaves  were  driven  by  these 
tremendous  elemental  forces.  "  Won't  do, 
though,"  said  he,  "  Wow  !  Where's  the 
world  gone  ?  " 

He  had  lost  the  path,  the  cart-track.  He 
seemed  to  be  walking  over  a  flattened-out 
staircase,  and,  peering  down,  discovered  that 
he  was  following  the  trail  of  an  old  plash 
fence  long  since  blown  over. 

"  Here's  a  house  or  some'ing  similar, 
anyhow,"  said  he,  and,  steadying  himself 
against  the  iron  bark  of  an  oak,  glanced 
swiftly,  penetratingly  around  from  under 
the  dripping  eave  of  his  loose  floppy  cap. 
And  then  he  espied  through  this  whirlpool 
of  water,  as  through  silvered  glass,  the  grey 
outlines  of  an  old  stone  barn.  In  a  few 
breathless  seconds  he  had  reached  the 
leeward  wall,  and  was  for  the  time  bemg 
out  of  the  storm.  Hardly  a  ruffle  of  wiud 
or  a  trickle  of  rain  touched  him  now,  though 
the  noise  of  many  waters  and  the  warring 
of  the  winds  still  throbbed  in  his  ears  with 
an  effect  of  aerial  artillery. 

And  ever,  as  he  crouched  there,  it  grew 
darker  and  darker.  And  as  the  darkness 
deepened,  so  did  those  half-forgotten  terrors 
and  apprehensions  of  the  night,  born  of 
superstitious  dread  and  morbid  fancy,  revive 
in  him.  Again  he  recalled  that  antic  bird- 
like figure  that  had  led  him,  as  by  means  of 
an  invisible  strong  cord,  along  the  road  last 
evening.  Again  he  beheld  it,  dark,  ghastly, 
and  sinister,  hovering  about  his  bed  like  an 
evil  spirit,  its  eyes  of  smoky-green  flame 
searching  out  his  soul.  Now  he  seemed  to 
hear  the  flutter  of  its  wings  in  the  striving 
of  the  tempest,  and  to  see  the  reflected  gleam 
of  its  eyes  in  the  lightning. 

He  was  sick  and  spent.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  under  his  tumid  skin  his  pulses 
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wei*e  thrilling  and  burning  like  live  wires. 
And  yet  he  was  cold.  Oh,  for  a  refuge  !  Oh, 
for  a  place  of  rest  and  safety  ! 

It  was  part  of  his  restless  temperament 
that  he  should  not  be  content  to  remain 
where  he  was.  It  was  part  of  his  peering, 
prying  disposition  that  his  gaze  should  go 
foving  to  right  and  left  of  him  in  quest  of 
some  entrance  to  that  barn.  He  thought 
he  saw  the  oblong  shape  of  a  door  in  the 
moss-grown  stone.  But  his  eyes  were  misted 
by  the  moisture  that  dripped  from  the 
peak  of  his  silly  floppy  cap,  and  he  could 
distinguish  nothing  clearly.  However,  he 
sidled  along  the  wall  toward  that  oblong 
patch,  and  discovered  that  it  was  indeed 
what  it  had  seemed — a  door.  He  pressed 
gently  against  it.  It  was  heavy,  but  it 
yielded  at  once,  though  ever  so  slightly,  to 
his  pressure.  For  a  moment  he  stood  there, 
fumbling  in  an  inner  pocket  for  his  torch, 
not  knowing  what  might  be  in  there,  in  the 
dark — a  bull  or  a  dog,  perhaps.  He  switched 
on  the  light  and  pushed  the  door  open,  and 
entered. 

The  door  swung  to  with  a  dull  thud 
behind  him,  and  he  was  in  utter  darkness, 
except  for  that  thin  thread  of  radiance  from 
his  torch.  He  had  a  brief  fleeting  glimpse 
of  brick  flooring,  a  heap  of  mangel-wurzels 
in  a  corner,  and  a  segment  of  whitewashed 
wall. 

Then  came  the  sound  of  a  mighty  rushing 
wind.  Something  wheeled  and  cried  about 
his  head.  There  was  a  furious  beating  of 
wings  in  his  face,  then  his  torch  was  dashed 
out  of  his  hand,  and  again  the  darkness 
closed  over  him  as  if  he  had  been  enveloped 
in  a  velvet  pall. 

The  flapping  and  the  rustling  and  the 
beating  of  those  great  wings  continued  still, 
as  he  stumbled  and  blundered  about  and 
about  to  escape  them.  But  there  was  some- 
thing more,  something  worse,  that  he  could 
not  escape — the  sight  of  innumerable  eyes 
of  smoky-green  flame,  those  eyes  he  had 
seen  in  'his  bedroom,  those  eyes  of  that 
hideous  Thing,  now  multiplying  themselves  a 
hundredfold  in  this  Egyptian  gloom. 

Turn  whither  he  would,  those  eyes  peered 
into  his,  streaking  and  circling  across  the 
compass  of  his  vision  as  if  they  had  been 
part  of  a  star-dance  in  a  sky  profoundly 
black.  They  dazzled  and  blinded  him.  It 
seemed  that  a  thousand  jets  of  fire  had 
kindled  the  very  dust.  And  there  was  a 
hollow,  husky  sound  of  crying.  It  was  like 
the  crying  of  some  unclean  beast  in  pain. 

Gus  screamed  aloud,   tripped   over   some 


unevenness  in  the  ground,  and  then,  in  the 
very    act    of    recovering    his    balance,   fell 

headlong. 

*  *  *  *  * 

How  long  he  lay  there  stunned  he  never 
knew,  but  when  he  woke  to  consciousness 
again  he  found  the  barn  flooded  with  sun- 
shine that  streamed  in  at  the  open  door.  He 
felt  a  delicious  calm  and  quietude.  Somewhere 
outside  a  robin  was  piping.  The  burble  of  a 
swollen  stream  ran  musically  past. 

These  were  his  first  impressions  as  he  raised 
himself  on  his  elbow  and  peered  round. 

And  then  he  saw  that  he  was  not  alone. 

Seated  on  that  heap  of  mangel-wurzels  in 
that  further  corner  was  a  man,  and  he  was 
seated  there  as  on  a  throne.  The  sun  did 
not  shine  directly  upon  him.  but  he  caught  a 
strong  reflection  of  its  light,  and  was  thus 
revealed  clearly  as  the  manner  of  man  he 
appeared  to  be.  Gus,  his  shoulders  propped 
against  the  wall,  stared  at  him  as  in  a  daze, 
yet  taking  in  each  detail  of  his  person. 

He  was  a  tall  slim  man  of  an  athletic 
figure,  with  a  pale  handsome  face,  in  which 
the  brightness  of  a  friendly  smile  mingled 
with  a  certain  darkness  of  colouring.  His 
head  was  bare,  his  sodden  cap  lying  on  the 
clutter  of  muck  beside  him.  And  he  was 
watching  Gus,  as  in  a  contemplative  mood, 
half  in  pity,  half  in  amusement. 

"  Say,  old  thing,  but  that  was  a  bit  of  a 
biff,"  he  remarked.  "  Thy  life's  blood  stains 
thy  brow?4**  *    -    *■    ■ 

Then  Gus  became  aware  of  an  ache  and  a 
smart  on  his  forehead,  and  put  up  his  hand 
to  the  place  and  felt  a  sore  stickiness. 

"  I  don't  think  it's  anything,  thank  you," 
he  said  mildly. 

"  By  this  and  that,  but  it  is  ! "  cried  the 
other.     "  It's  Nemesis." 

"  Nemesis  ?  Who's  Nemesis  ?  "  inquired 
Gus,  growing  dully  curious. 

"  The  Fate  that  hunts  the  evil-doer  to  his 
doom,"  replied  this  unaccountable  stranger — 
strange  indeed  !  "  Now,  laddie,  don't  get 
scarish.  Nobody  is  going  to  hurt  you.  But 
I  want  to  show  you  something."  he  went  on, 
and  rose  gracefully  from  his  mangel-wurzel 
throne.  He  dipped  his  hand  into  a  side- 
pocket,  then  turned  his  back  on  Gus.  £or 
a  full  minute  he  fumbled  with  his  face. 
"  Laddie,  hold  the  fort ! "  Gus  heard  him 
say.  "  I  am  going  to  turn  round,  and  then 
there  will  be  a  private  transformation  scene 
for  you  to  look  at." 

As  if  on  a  pivot,  very  slowly,  he  turned 
round,  and,  as  he  turned,  Gus  noticed  first 
of  all  that  something  in  some  way  unusual 
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had  happened  to  his  head.  It  seemed  to 
have  bunched  itself  into  a  close-pent  crest 
of  feathers.  Then  he  saw  the  tip  of  an 
enormous  beak,  and  then  a  bird's  face,  with 
big  round  stony  eyes  that  had  neither  any 
sign  of  vision  or  suggestion  of  expression  in 
them. 

The   effect  was  wholly  ugly  and  absurd,  * 
and  only  slightly  comic.     Gus  sniggered. 

"  What's  the  idea  ?  "  he  said. 

The  stranger  snatched  the  mask  and  wig 
away.  "  The  idea  ?  "  he  said.  "  Have  you 
never  heard  of  Horace  Maudeville,  *  The 
Vampire '  ?  Have  you  never  seen  his 
counterfeit  presentment  on  the  hoardings, 
in  the  picture  papers,  everywhere,  and  always 
in  his  famous  name-part  ?  Tut-tut !  Two 
tuts,  in  fact.  If  that  be  really  so,  why,  then, 
did  you  seek  to  purloin  one  of  my  private 
photographs  ?  " 

"Not  guilty,"  said  Gus.  "Don't  know 
what  you're  talking  about.  But  I'll  tell  you 
something  now.  I've  seen  you  before,  but 
only  your  back.  You  was  the  feller  on  the 
Seedling  road  last  night  that  I  couldn't 
catch  up  with,  even  if  I'd  had  a  blooming 
aeroplone  wi'  me.  You  was  the  feller  that 
I  spotted  in  that  there  entrance  hall  to 
that  there  hotel  in  Seedling  when  you  quoted 
Shakespeare.  'Borneo  and  Juliet'  it  was  — 
ainVthat  correct?  And,  once  more,  you 
was  the  feller  that  w7ell-nigh  frightened  me 
out  of  my  life  in  my  bedroom  last  night. 
You — why " 

"  Listen,  fair  youth,  and  I  will  pour  such 

dark  secrets  into  thy  shrinking  ear  as 

Well,  never  mind  all  that.  Last  night,  as  I 
strolled  into  Seedling,  I  was  merely  rehearsing 
my  part  for  next  week's  show  there.  Did 
I  look  as  much  like  a  bird  as  I  tried  to 
look— eh  ?  " 

"  Not  half  you  didn't." 

"  Ah,  a  triumph  of  art !  For  I  had  neither 
mask  nor  wig.  I  was  merely  considering  my 
deportment  on  the  stage — from  the  point  of 
view  of  a  vampire  with  a  broken  wing. 
And  it  was  effective — ah !  Thank  you, 
sweet  Horatio,  for  your  naive  but  sincere 
appreciation." 

"  Not  at  all.  It  fair  give  me  the  creeps," 
said  Gus. 

"  Thank  you  again,"  said  the  actor.  "  But 
small  thanks  to  you  for  poking  about  in 
my  bedroom,"  he  went  on,  his  voice 
rising.  "  I  had  just  got  to  the  top  of  the 
staircase,  and  was  entering  the  corridor,  when 
I  saw  you  skip  across  from  your  own  open 
bedroom  door  to  mine.    For  a  moment  I  was 


startled,  shocked.  Worse  !  T  was  taken  in 
the  coil  of  the  conventions.  '  That  feller  is 
going  to  pinch  one  of  my  photos.  Every- 
body's after  'em,'  said  I.  'I'll  steal  after 
him  and  lock  him  in,  and  then  go  down  and 
report  him  to  somebody,  and  so  have  him 
locked  up.'  Yes,  that  was  my  first  base  thought. 
And  then  my  larger  tolerance,  my  loftier 
point  of  view,  my  perception  of  the  humorous, 
maybe,  prevailed  over  that  mean  impulse. 
'No,  L  won't,'  said  I.  Til  give  him  the 
biggest  fright  in  his  life  that  he's  ever  had 
since  he  trod  on  a  policeman's  toe.'  So  I 
took  this  thing " — he  indicated  the  mask 
and  wig — "  out  of  my  pocket  and  stole  into 
your  room,  and  there  put  it  on  and  then 
waited  for  you." 

"  O-ah,"  said  Gus,  "  I  understand  all  that 
now.  But  that  doesn't  put  the  kybosh  on 
it,  as  you  know.  How  did  you  wangle  that 
fakement  in  here — all  those  eyes  and  that 
screeching  and  beating  of  wings,  and  what 
next?" 

Mr.  Mandeville  lowered  his  heavy  dark 
brows  and  pursed  his  mouth. 

"  I  hardly  follow  you,"  he  said,  "  though 
I  have,  or  I  wouldn't  have  found  myself 
sheltering  from  the  storm  in  your  company 
in  this  magnificent  old  stone  barn.  I 
stumbled  over  you,  in  fact ;  for,  though  it 
was  fast  getting  lighter,  things  were  still  a 
bit  sketchy.  But  quite  soon  the  sun  shone 
out  again,  and  has  been  shining  ever  since, 
as  you  see.  That  last  question  of  yours, 
though  ?     About  eyes,  wasn't  it  ?  " 

"  Yes,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  eyes 
there  were  floating  about,"  replied  Gus. 

"I  certainly  must  think  of  those  eyes; 
they're  a  notion,"  said  the  actor  musingly. 
"  I  might  be  able  to  work  it.  However,  in 
your  case,  I  think  I  can  account  for  a  good 
deal,  though  all  those  eyes  must  have  been 
a  delusion— one  pair,  perhaps,  dashing  about, 

might  have  looked  a  lot — and  the  wings- 

Sit  up  more,  man,  and  take  notice  of  that 
stick-thing  with  the  onions  hanging  on  it, 
just  above  that  apple-shelf — yes,  that's  it." 

"  I  can't  see  nothing,"  quavered  Gus, 
casting  his  gaze  vaguely  upward,  "and  I 
don't  know  what  you're  talking  about." 

"Do  as  I  tell  you,  and  you  will,"  said 
Mr.  Mandeville. 

Then  Gus  obeyed  him  perforce.  First  he 
rubbed  his  eyes.  Then  he  turned  again, 
and  again  looked  up  and  saw,  amid  the 
dusty  rafters,  perched  there  silent  and 
motionless,  gazing  blindly  and  yet  fiercely 
into  the  very  eye  of  the  sun,  a  big  grey  owl. 


AT   THE   ABBEY 
ARMS 

By  A.  M.  BURRAGE 

Illustrated  by  Kay   Edmunds 


OLD  Teague's  dog-carfc,  lurching  along 
behind  a  wali-eyed  grey,  brought  me 
at  length  to  "  The  Abbey  Arms." 

I  won't  tell  you  just  where  it  is,  because 
I  am  a  selfish  person,  and  do  not  want  the 
place  to  be  overcrowded  when  I  visit  it, 
nor  would  I  hear  the  music  of  too  many 
winches  around  the  margin  of  the  little  lake 
at  the  back.  I  will  merely  tell  you  that  it 
is  just' six  miles  from  the  nearest  station, 
and — further  to  dissuade  you — that  it  takes 
just  seventy  minutes  to  cover  the  distance  in 
old  Teague's  dog-cart. 

"The  Abbey  Arms  "  was  built  on  the  site  of 
a  real  abbey  which  a  certain  Henry  of  pious 
memory  had  razed  to  the  ground.  Later  it 
flourished  as  a  coaching  inn,  and  after  the 
days  of  coaches,  when  it  was  nigh  to  closing 
its  doors,  anglers  began  to  discover  it. 

The  small  lake,  where  the  old  monks  used 
to  breed  carp,  lies  behind  the  inn.  In  the 
course  of  time  pike,  perch  and  tench 
managed  to  find  their  way  thither— Heaven 
knows  how.  And  it  wTas  the  pike  that 
attracted  me,  for  I  had  had  good  sport  there 
before,  and  evil  men  of  notorious  unveracity 
had  whispered  into  my  ears  legends  of  a 
thirty-pounder  which  they  had  almost  caught. 
I  did  not  believe  these  legends,  but  a  touch 
of  folk-lore  is  always  piquant. 

Billy  Gorman  came  out  to  welcome  me, 
and  helped  me  out  with  my  rods  and 
baggage.  You  will  do  well  to  picture  him 
as  a  stout,  red-faced  man  with  a  weather- 
beaten  skin,  of  just  such  a  type  as  may  be 
seen  in  Christmas  number  plates,  holding 
aloft  a  stable  lantern  and  winking  an  eye 
at  some  departing  highwayman  or  Gretna 
couple. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Grant,"  was  his  greeting, 
'  you're  welcome  as  flowers  in  May,  the  more 
by  token  that  you'll  have  the  house  well-nigh 
to  yourself  till  Saturday." 
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"  Good  !  "  said  1. 

"  It's  not  good  for  me,"  he  answered, 
laughing,  "  but  I  mustn't  grumble." 

"  I  want  the  lake  to  myself  for  just  a 
couple  of  days,"  I  said,  "  and  I'll  soon  see  if 
there's  any  truth  in  that  tali  story  you've 
been  spreading  abroad." 

He  and  old  Teague  between  them  carried 
in  my  belongings  and  stored  them  in  the 
passage,  where  any  chance  comer  might  trip 
over  them  or  steal  them,  according  to  his 
eyesight  or  his  morals. 

The  first  thing  one  usually  does,  on 
entering  Billy  Gorman's  hostelry,  is  to  offer 
him  a  drink.  He  has  the  type  of  face  that 
invites  such  offers  ;  and  as  I  proposed  eating 
a  steak  as  soon  as  I  had  washed,  I  felt  the 
need  of  a  little  sloe  gin  and  koosh.  We 
therefore  went  into  the  bar  parlour,  where 
the  stuffed  pike  and  carp  adorning  the  walls 
bore  testimony  to  the  lake's  wealth  of  fish. 

"  So  I'm  the  only  one  here,"  said  I,  when 
we  had  exchanged  good  wishes  for  each 
other's  health. 

"  Beg  pardon,  sir,"  said  Gorman,  "  but, 
unless  I'm  mistaken,  I  said  you'd  have  the 
place  nearly  to  yourself.  On  Saturday  I've 
got  about  ten  coming  down." 

He  paused  and  regarded  me  out  of 
twinkling  eyes. 

"  What's  the  joke,  Billy  ?  "  I  demanded. 
"  Who  else  is  here  besides  me  ?  " 

"  Her  name,"  said  he,  "  is  Miss  Walton, 
and  what  she  wants  here  Heaven  knows." 

"  What-  -a  lady  ?  "  ^ 

"  To  her  finger-tips— and  young,  too. 
Maybe  nineteen,  maybe  twenty,  but  not  a 
day  older.  Came  here  three  days  ago,  and 
doesn't  know  how  long  she's  going  to  stop. 
Spends  all  her  time  going  out  for  short 
walks  and  sitting  about  the  drawing-room. 
A  bit  stand-offish,  but  very  kind.  I  should 
say  she  was  shy." 
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Bearing  in  mind  what  "  The  Abbey  Arms  " 
was — a  resort  of  male  anglers  of  the  better 
kind,  a  severely  bachelor  establishment — this 
description  of  my  only  fellow-guest  surprised 
me  not  a  little. 

"  Is  she  an  artist,  by  any  chance  ?  "  I 
asked. 

"  Good  Heavens,  no  !  " 

Billy  Gorman  uttered  this  reply  with  great 
vehemence.  For  some  undiscoverable  reason, 
he  was  greatly  prejudiced  against  all  painters. 

Well,  I  was  young,  and  there  was  another 
question  I  wanted  to  ask,  but  one  does  not 
like  to  discuss  ladies  too  freely  with  the 
dear  old  Billy  Gormans  of  this  world.  Billy, 
however,  told  me  without  any  inquiry  on 
my  part. 

"  I've  seen  some  pretty  lassies  in  my  time," 
said  he,  "and  so  have  you,  but  you  just 
wait  till  you've  seen  her.  She'll  be  having 
her  dinner  same  time  as  you." 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  in  luck's  way, 
and  I  began  to  be  thankful  to  the  still  small 
voice  in  my  brain  which  had  suggested  my 
slipping  a  dinner  jacket  amongst  my  rougher 
clothes.  At  "The  Abbey  Arms  "  we  generally 
dine  in  our  tweeds  and  with  huge  slippers 
on  our  feet. 

Out  of  compliment  to  the  mysterious  Miss 
Walton,  it  was  a  young  man  in  presentable 
blacks — instead  of  a  ruffian  in  coarse  and 
smelly  Harris — that  presently  came  down  to 
the  coffee-room  to  eat  his  steak  and  apple 
tart,  and  drink  his  pint  of  claret. 

All  that  Billy  Gorman  could  have  said 
about  her  must  have  been  true.  She  was 
quite  a  child,  slim  and  small,  and  looking, 
as  mine  host  had  said,  no  more  than  nine- 
teen ;  but  immortal  songs  have  been  inspired 
by,  and  sung  to,  the  charms  of  women  less 
than  half  as  lovely.  Describe  her  ?  '  Well, 
Billy  Gorman  made  no  attempt,  and  nor  will 
I.  I  will  just  say  that  she  was  dark,  that  her 
colouring  was  very  deep  and  rich,  and  that 
her  eyes  wrere  like  deep  pools  under  a 
stormy  sky. 

I  found  her  already  seated  at  one  end  of 
the  long  table,  her  back  to  the  great  side- 
board. She  raised  her  eyes  as  I  entered,  but 
gave  me  the  shortest  of  glances,  and  I  took 
my  seat  at  the  other  end  as  unobtrusively  as 
I  might. 

We  English  are  a  strange  people,  and 
custom  denied  me  the  right  of  conversing 
with  her  unless  I  could  discover  some  silly 
pretext  for  so  doing.  I  was  racking  my 
brains  for  such  a  pretext,  when  she  rose 
quietly  and  left  the  table,  having  already 
eaten  her  dinner.     I  finished  my  own  and 


strolled  down  to  the  bar  parlour,  where 
Gorman  was  discussing  the  crops  with  a 
couple  of  farmers.  There  I  remained 
chatting  with  them  until  old  Gorman  put 
the  inevitable  question  :  "  What  time  would 
you  like  breakfast,  sir  ?  " 

I  hesitated,  finding  myself  on  the  brink 
of  an  idea. 

"  I  don't  want  to  get  you  up  any  earlier 
than  usual,"  I  said. 

"The  young  lady,"  said  Gorman,  without 
twitching  a  muscle  of  his  face,  "  has  break- 
fast at  a  quarter-past  eight." 

I  ordered  mine  at  eight,  and  took  care 
to  be  punctual  next  morning.  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  have  dreamed  of  my  fellow-guest, 
for  I  was  thinking  of  her  w7hen  I  fell 
asleep,  and  my  head  was  full  of  her  when  I 
woke  up. 

The  coffee-room  was  empty  when  I 
reached  it,  but  our  places  were  already  laid, 
one  at  each  end  of  the  long  table,  that  now 
looked  twice  as  long  as  it  generally  did. 
There  was  bread,  butter  and  marmalade, 
and  a  cruet  by  the  place  laid  for  each  of  us  ; 
and  I  proceeded  to  carry  out  an  idea  that 
had  occurred  to  me  on  the  previous  night 
I  took  the  cruet  away  from  Miss  Walton's 
end  of  the  table  and  put  it  back  on  the 
sideboard.     Then  I  rang  for  breakfast. 

The  tray  was  brought  by  a  country 
maiden  who  wTas  honest  -  looking  rather 
than  beautiful.  Generally  I  exchanged 
pleasantries  with  her,  but  on  this  occasion 
I  said  no  more  than  "  Good  morning  "  and 
"  Thank  you."  I  then  ate  my  own  break- 
fast very  slowly,  so  as  not  to  finish  before 
Miss  Walton  came  down.  But  she  arrived 
before  I  had  half  done  with  my  bacon  and 
tomatoes. 

She  came  into  the  room  very  quietly,  with 
a  slow,  meditative  glance  in  my  direction, 
as  if  she  wondered  whether  we  ought  to 
exchange  "  Good  mornings."  I  had  no  need, 
however,  to  risk  speaking  then,  for  the 
moment  she  sat  down  she  began  to  look 
about  her,  and  I  jumped  up. 

"I'm  afraid  I  have  the  cruet,"  said  I, 
and  brought  it  over  to  her.  She  asked  me 
if  I  had  done  with  it,  and  I  assured  her 
that  I  had.  There  was  a  moment's  pause 
after  this  breaking  of  the  ice,  while  I 
resumed  my  seat. 

"  When  in  doubt,  talk  about  the  weather," 
and  I,  without  having  studied  the 
atmospheric  conditions,  remarked,  as 
pleasantly  as  I  knew  how,  that  it  looked 
like  being  an  extremely  fine  day. 

So  sharply  upon  my  words  that  it  might 
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have  been  some  weird  echo  of  them,  a 
furious  gust  of  rain  smote  the  long  windows, 
and  beyond,  in  the  garden,  began  the 
whir-rr  of  a  steady  downpour. 

I  looked  down  at  my  plate,  my  lips 
twitching.  If  ever  a  man  were  caught 
talking  for  the  mere  sake  of  beginning  a 
conversation,  that  man  was  I.  Hearing  a  little 
smothered  sound,  I  looked  up.  A  pair  of 
eyes  opposite  me  twinkled  with  mirth,  and 
simultaneously  we  both  burst  out  laughing. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  I  wanted  to  speak  to 
you,  and  it  was  rather  awkward  beginning. 
It'd  be  rather  stupid  if  we  took  our  meals 
here  day  after  day  and  never  said  a  word. 
And  one  has  to  make  a  beginning  somehow." 
She  said  nothing  to  that,  but  only  laughed, 
and  there  was  a  note  of  shy  friendliness  in 
the  sound  of  it. 

"  Well,"  I  continued,  to  keep  the  ball 
rolling,  "  it  looks  as  if  my  hopes  of  fishing 
to-day  are  all  ashes," 

"I  thought  the  fish  bit  well  when  it 
rained." 

"So  they  do— but  I  don't.  I've  got 
plenty  of  time,  and  I  don't  care  for  standing 
about  in  a  downpour  when  to-morrow  will 
do  just  as  well  for  making  a  start.  Have 
you  ever  done  any  fishing  ?  " 
"  JSTo." 

She  spoke  the  word  very  abruptly,  as  if 
the  question  had  done  her  some  injustice. 

"My  brother  does  a  great  deal,"  she 
added,  after  a  little  pause. 

"Some  people  think  it  slow,"  said  I, 
"but  they're  always  the  great  unskilled — 
the  people  who  can't  fish  and  can't  be 
taught  to  fish.  I  even  prefer  it  to  hunting 
and  shooting." 

She  looked  at  me  long  and  strangely. 
"I   wonder,"   she   said,    "why   men    are 
never  happy  unless   they  are  killing  some- 
thing ?  " 
"  Aren't  they  ?  "  I  asked. 
"You    are    fond   of    fishing,"   said   she, 
"  and  you  have  just  mentioned  hunting  and 
shooting.       Don't   they  all    three    involve 
killing  ?  " 

"  They  do,"  I  agreed  lightly.  "  And  may 
I  remind  you  that  a  certain  pig  had  to  die 
an  ugly  death  before  supplying  that  excellent 
bacon  you  are  in  the  act  of  eating  ?  " 

I  could  see  that  she  did  not  like  my 
answer,  but  I  saw  that  she  was  lovely  even 
in  the  act  of  frowning. 

"  The  man  who  killed  the  pig,"  said  she, 
"  killed  it  for  the  sake  of  food.  You  don't 
eat  foxes,  do  you,  or  coarse  river  fish.  It  is 
killing  for  killing's  sake " 


"  That  is  cruel  ?  Well,  Nature  is  very 
cruel,  you  know.  I  propose  catching  some 
pike  while  I  am  here.  Pike  feed  on  the 
smaller  fish.  By  killing  them  I  am  saving 
hundreds  of  promising  young  small  fry." 

"  So  that's  why  you  catch  them  ?  " 

I  laughed,  hugely  enjoying  the  little  duel. 

"  No,"  I  said.  "  I'm  afraid  you've  driven 
me  into  a  corner.  I  catch  them  because  I 
enjoy  catching  them,  but  it  gives  me  some 
gratification  to  think  of  the  young  carp  and 
tench  I  am  saving.  However,  I  pass  among 
my  friends  as  quite  a  kind-hearted  soul,  and 
those  who  have  known  me  since  my  infancy 
have  never  accused  me  of  being  fiendishly 
cruel." 

She  coloured  a  little  at  that. 

"  I  did  not  mean  to  be  rude,"  she  said, 
"  nor — nor  even  personal.  But — some  men 
who  think*  of  nothing  but  sport — are  very 
cruel,  you  know.  They  grow  cruel  to  those 
nearest  and  dearest  to  them." 

"'Each  man,'"  I  quoted  softly,  "'kills 
the  thing  he  loves.'" 

Her  eyes  seemed  to  grow  a  little  larger. 
They  were  quite  dry,  but  it  seemed  to  me 
that  there  was  a  whole  world  of  sorrow  and 
anxiety  in  them. 

"Yes,"  she  cried,  "that's  true.  Did  you 
think  of  that,  or  is  it  a  saying  ?  " 

"  I  didn't  think  of  it,"  I  said.  "  I  have 
had  an  easy  life,  and  one  would  have  to 
suffer  a  great  deal  before  thinking  or  .saying 
such  a  thing  for  the  first  time." 

Then  I  paused,  rather  surprised  at  myself. 
It  was  not  once  in  twelve  months  that  I 
spoke  so  seriously. 

II. 

The  drawing-room  at  "The  Abbey  Arms" 
is  a  chamber  of  horrors,  decorated  after  the 
fashion  of  the  mid-Victorian  era.  There 
one  may  see  photographs  of  Billy  Gorman's 
bewhiskered  uncles  and  alpaca-clad  aunts. 
There  the  stuffed  kingfisher  abides  in  his 
glass  case,  patiently  awaiting  the  Day  of 
Judgment.  There  one  may  sit  on  the  vast 
horsehair  sofa,  or  play  upon  the  worst  piano 
in  the  whole  of  the  West  Country. 

Miss  Walton  disappeared  after  breakfast, 
and  when  I  had  read  the  Plymouth  paper 
and  glanced  at  a  local  guide  and  The  Fishing 
Gazette,  I  strolled  into  the  drawing-room  to 
see  if  the  piano  had  been  tuned  since  I  was 
last  there. 

Of  course  it  had  not,  but  I  induced  it  to 
make  some  sort  of  noise.  There  is  a 
Novelette  of  Schumann's  that  I  can  always 
listen  to,  even  when  it  is  badly  played  by 
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myself  on  a  piano  that  is  little  better  than  a 
practical  joke. 

I  lost  myself  in  the  piece — so  completely, 
indeed,  that  I  did  not  hear  the  lightest 
footfalls  crossing  the  threshold  or  the  least 
movement  in  the  room.  But,  just  as  I  took 
my  fingers  from    the    keys,    a    voice    said 


"Thank  you,"  I  said.  "Of  course  you 
noticed  that  the  piano  was  a  little — er      "  " 

"  I  noticed  your  playing,"  she  said.  "  Won't 
you  please  play  something  else  ? " 

Well,  I  played  the  barcarolle  from  "  Tales 
of  Hoffmann,"  that  piece  which  is  so  full  of 
youth  and  moonlight  and  dreams  and  young 


41  Well,  I  was  glad  she  had  fainted.' 


"Thank  you,"  and  I  looked  round  to  see 
that  she  was  in  the  room. 

"It's  splendid,"  she  said,  "and  you  play 
wonderfully."  She  was  looking  at  me  as 
she  had  not  looked  before.  My  wretched 
playing  on  that  awful  piano  had  evidently 
transfigured  me  in  her  eyes. 


love.  I  longed  for  a  better  instrument. 
I  could  have  played  it  rather  well  with  her 
eyes  upon  me. 

"And  I  called  you  cruel  at  breakfast," 
she  said.  "  Oh,  yes,  I  did,  and  I  meant  it. 
I  am  very  sorry.  You  can't  be  cruel,  or  you 
couldn't  play  like  that." 
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How  readily  I  forgave  her  the  bad  logic, 
and  forgave  the  old  piano  its  squeaky  notes  ! 

"I  don't  think  you  were  very  rude,"  I 
said.  "  Our  little  argument  was  purely 
academic.    Which  reminds  me." 

"  Yes  ?  " 

"  It's  very  wet  to-day,  and  I  don't  feel  like 
— er — being  cruel.  Also  perhaps  it  may 
prevent  you  from  enjoying  whatever  amuse- 
ment you  had  planned.  This  place  isn't 
exactly  festive  on  wet  days,  and  if  I  can  do 
anything  at  all  to  entertain  you,  please 
command  me." 

"  Then  please  go  on  playing  a  little  while," 
said  she. 

What  could  I  do  ?  Never  had  my 
performances  been  so  popular  since  an 
adoring  mother  had  first  heard  me  thump 
"The  Maiden's  Prayer."  An  old  music- 
master  had  since  told  me  that  the  typewriter 
was  my  instrument,  rude  friends  had  thrown 
books  at  me,  and  still  ruder  friends  had 
called  me  a  "  vampire "  of  the  worst  type. 
Had  it  not  been  for  these  memories,  my  head 
would  have  assuredly  been  turned. 

After  half  an  hour — when  one  could 
reasonably  pretend  to  be  tired — I  found 
myself  sitting  beside  her,  talking  as  if  we 
were  old  friends,  her  shyness  all  gone,  and 
gone,  too,  the  bitterness  that  I  had  first 
noticed  in  her. 

"  Don't  you  wonder  wrhat  I  am  doing 
here  ?  "  she  asked  presently.  "  I  am  sure 
you  must." 

"  Well,"  said  I,  "  one  generally  meets  only 
men  here." 

"  I  know.     I  wonder "     She  paused. 

"  You  seem  so  kind,  and  there  is  nobody  I 
could  tell.  My  friends,  you  see,  are  all — 
well,  they  wouldn't  understand." 

"  If  you  think  I  should  be  of  any  use," 
I  said  gravely,  "or  if  you  think  I  should 
understand,  I  should  be  very  proud  of  your 
confidence." 

She  leaned  a  little  forward,  clasping  and 
unclasping  her  hands. 

"  I  don't  quite  know  where  to  begin,"  said 
she,  after  a  little  spell  of  silence.  "My 
mother  has  been  dead  a  long  time,  and  poor 
father  died  two  years  ago.  My  brother  Jack 
was  twenty  then,  and  I  have  another  brother, 
named  Jim,  who  is  only  thirteen  now.  I 
suppose  father  was  well  off.  We  always  lived  in 
a  big  house  and  had  what  we  wanted.  Jack 
went  to  Eepton  and  Clare  College,  Cambridge. 
Father  left  Jack  a  lot  of  money,  and  there 
is  some  for  Jim  and  me.  Jim  and  I  live 
with  an  aunt  in  London.  He  can't  go  to 
school,  poor  old  boy,  for  he's  got  a  diseased 


hip,  which  keeps  him  an  invalid.  The  only 
thing  in  the  world  that  he  takes  an  interest 
in  is  his  brother  Jack.  He  loves  him  more 
than  any  brother  I  ever  heard  of  was  ever 
loved.  It  is  Jack,  Jack,  Jack,  all  day  long 
with  him.  And  when  Jack  doesn't  come  to 
see  him — well,  you  can  imagine." 

I  nodded  sympathetically,  and,  after  a 
quick  glance  at  me,  she  continued — 

"  When  Jack  came  down  from  Cambridge, 
a  year  ago,  he  thought  of  nothing  but  sport. 
He  came  of  age  about  that  time,  and  had  the 
use  of  his  money.  Since  then  he  has  been 
always  going  away  with  his  friends — fishing, 
shooting,  hunting.  That  was  why  I  said 
such  things  were  cruel,  and  made  men  cruel 
to  their  own  kith  and  kin.  We  haven't  seen 
him  now  for  two  months.  And  poor  Jimmy 
— I  think  Jimmy  will  die  if  his  brother 
doesn't  come  home  soon. 

"  Well,  a  few  days  ago  I  wrote  to  his 
bankers,  asking  where  he  was.  They  replied 
that  they  did  not  know,  but  he  would  soon 
be  at  this  address.  So,  you  see,  I  have  come 
here  to  wait  for  him.  He  must  give  up  his 
fishing  expedition  and  come  back  with  me 
at  once  to  see  Jimmy.  Now  you  understand 
why  I  am  here  all  alone,  and  why  I  was 
rude  about  men  who — who  are  too  fond  of 
sport." 

One  of  her  hands  was  lying  loose  beside 
her,  and  I  touched  it  so  gently  that  the 
contact  might  have  been  accidental. 

"Miss  Walton,"  I  said,  "I  think  both 
your  brothers  are  lucky  to  have  such  a 
sister.  As  to  the  one  you  are  expecting 
here,  if  you  wish  me  to  say  a  word  to  him 
I  will  gladly  do  so,  and  risk  the  snubbing 
which  such  interference  would  seem  to 
deserve." 

It  was  shortly  after  that  that  I  discovered 
her  Christian  name  to  be  Dora.  Well,  it  was 
a  wTet  day,  and  a  wet  day  at  "The  Abbey 
Arms"  had  always  been  a  calamity  too 
horrible  for  contemplation,  but  on  my 
journey  down  to  the  grave  I  don't  expect  to 
pass  many  a  happier. 

"Why,"  said  Billy  Gorman,  when  I 
appeared  in  the  bar  that  night  just  before 
turning  in,  "I  thought  you'd  signed  the 
pledge,  sir.  A  wet  day  here  generally  means 
a  wet  day  in  two  senses." 

"Billy,"  I  retorted,  "if  this  is  my  first 
drink  since  lunch,  and  if  I  used  to  poison 
myself  more  thoroughly  with  your  horrible 
wares,  your  comments  on  the  subject  are 
uncalled  for.  I  am  just  going  to  have  one 
small  '  Black  and  White,'  and  that's  only  for 
the  good  of  the  house." 
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III. 

The  following  afternoon  provided  ideal 
weather  for  fishing.  The  wind  was  in  the 
south,  and  the  atmosphere  dull  but  dry. 
The  rain  on  the  previous  day  had  not 
coloured  the  water  too  deeply,  and  the  pike 
were  in  good  appetite. 

I  used  a  large  artificial  bait  on  a  spinner — 
a  fearsome  thing  with  many  great  hooks  on, 
twisted  gut  attached  to  it — and  Dora,  despite 
her  prejudices,  came  out  to  watch  me. 

In  further  despite  of  her  prejudices,  she 
became  quite  excited  when  I  hooked  and 
landed  a  seven-pounder — a  nice,  firm  little 
sporting  fish  with  two  rows  of  teeth  like 
little  saws.  Her  eyes  grew  wide  when  I  told 
her  that  the  lake  was  supposed  to  contain  one 
more  than  four  times  as  large. 

"  But  could  you  get  it  out  if  you  hooked 
it  ?  "  she  asked. 

I  smiled. 

"  IVe  got  quite  a  rotten  idea  of  myself  as 
a  pianist,"  I  said,  "  but  as  a  fisherman  I  really 
anl  a  little  sensitive.  Why,  the  memory  of 
making  a  bad  cast  upsets  me  for  wreeks 
afterwards." 

"I  haven't  seen  you  make  one  yet,"  she 
said. 

"  Well,"  said  I,  my  pride  already  uncon- 
sciously upon  the  brink  of  an  abyss,  "  to  do 
myself  justice,  I  don't  often."  I  wound  up 
the  slack  line  and  lifted  out  the  bait.  "  May 
I  trouble  you  to  move  just  a  little,  to  the 
left  ? " 

She  moved,  and  I  made  the  cast.  W^ell, 
\  confession  is  good  for  the  soul.  The  line 
was  twisted  around  the  top  ring.  I  felt  the 
rod  jar  and  bend,  and  heard  a  little  scream 
behind  me.  I  turned,  and  saw  the  gaudy 
bait  attached  to  one  of  her  little  hands,  saw 
a  thin  trickle  of  blood  .  .  . 

The  bank  sloped  behind  her  and  she  sat 
down.  I  ran  to  her,  cursing  myself.  I 
spoke  to  her,  but  she  did  not  answer.  She 
was  delicate,  and  she  had  been  worried,  and 
the  shock  had  been  a  little  too  much  for 
her. 

Well,  I  was  glad  she  had  fainted.  There  is 
only  one  way  to  get  a  fish  hook  out  of  one's 
hand.  I  pulled  the  barb  through,  whipped 
a  pair  of  cutters  from  my  pocket,  nipped  it 
off  above  the  shank,  and  drew  it  through. 

"  Oh,  Dora  !  "  I  said,  and  then  I  bent  and 
kissed  the  little  pale  face. 


Two  hours  afterwards — a  bad  two  hours 
for  me — I  went  into  the  drawing-room, 
Mrs.  Gorman  having  told  me  that  she  was 
there. 

I  found  her  propped  up  on  the  horsehair 
sofa,  having  tea,  one  poor  little  hand  a 
great  white  bandage,  conscientiously  but 
unskilfully  applied  by  Billy  Gorman's  wife. 

"  What  can  I  say  to  you  ?  "  I  said. 
"  Dora,  I've  been  nearly  mad." 

I  called  her  Dora — somehow  I  couldn't 
have  called  her  Miss  Walton  then. 

"  Why,"  she  said,  "  it's  nothing — only  a 
little  tiny  place.     I  was  very  stupid." 

"  I  was  a  great  clumsy  brute,"  I  said. 
"  I'll   never  touch  a  fishing-rod  again." 

"Sit  down,  please,  and  have  some  tea," 
she  said.  "  I  shall  be  angry  if  you  say  silly 
things." 

I  sat  down. 

"  You  do  forgive  me  ?  "  I  pleaded  earnestly. 

She  flushed  then — why,  I  learned  a 
moment  later. 

"  I  forgive  you — everything,"  she  said. 

Something  in  the  way  she  said  "  every- 
thing "  made  me  look  at  her  a  little  closer. 

"  I — I  hadn't  quite  fainted.  I  mean — I 
wasn't  quite  unconscious." 

I  got  upon  my  legs. 

"  I  was  a  clumsy  beast,"  I  said,  "  and  now 
you  know  I  am  a  cad.  It's  no  use  trying  to 
apologise  or — or  explain.  I — I  just  couldn't 
help  it." 

A  white  bandaged  hand  was  stretched  out 
towards  me. 

"  Don't,"  she  said.  "  When  I  am  sorry 
for  people,  I — I  like — I  want  to  kiss  them." 

My  heart  seemed  to  swell  and  come  up 
into  my  mouth.  Very  gently  I  took  the 
bandaged  hand  and  dropped  down  on  my 
knees  beside  the  sofa. 

"  Then,  Dora,"  I  said,  "  be  very  sorry  for 
me,  for  my  heart  is  very  heavy  for  what  I 
have  done." 

And  then,  somehow,  her  other  hand  came 
to  rest  upon  my  shoulder,  and  my  face  came 
to  rest  beside  hers  on  the  rough  horsehair 
sofa. 

Young  Jimmy  has  another  big  brothernow, 
who  takes  the  place,  not  altogether  unsuc- 
cessfully, of  the  recreant  Jack,  who  is  not  at 
all  a  bad  sort,  on  the  whole — when  he  is 
away  from  home. 
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JABEZ  WELDON  was  a  warm  man  and 
a  hard  one.  His  house  was  two  full 
stories  high,  with  an  attic  under  the 
roof.  A  long  ell,  containing  winter  and 
summer  kitchens,  ran  out  from  the  back  of 
it.  Spring  water  was  piped  into  the  kitchen, 
and  a  frost-proof  cellar  lay  under  the  whole. 
The  house  was  white  as  snow,  with  green 
shutters  at  every  window,  and  a  red,  fire- 
proofed  roof.  A  verandah  with  fancy  posts 
and  rails,  built  for  show  rather  than  comfort, 
graced  the  front  of  it.  It  stood  well  back 
from  the  high-road,  with  an  orchard  at  one 
side  and  the  back.  The  barns  and  stables 
were  in  keeping  with  the  house— all  well- 
built,  well-cared-for,  and  up-to-date.  The 
three  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  level  fields 
and  meadows,  pastures  and  woodland,  were 
more  than  equal  to  the  task  of  supporting 
that  grand  white  house  and  those  fine  barns. 

Jabez  Weldon  was  a  successful  and  under- 
standing farmer,  but  a  blind  father.  As  a 
husband  he  had  been  such  a  complete  failure 
that  his  wife  had  escaped  the  bondage  years 
ago,  by  way  of  the  grave,  at  the  first 
opportunity ;  and  his  eldest  child,  a  boy, 
had  run  away  to  "  the  States  "  at  the  age  of 
sixteen.  These  warnings — misfortunes,  he 
called  them — had  changed  his  outward 
attitude  toward  the  remaining  member  of  his 
family  slightly,  but  had  taught  him  nothing. 

His  daughter  Elizabeth  was  given  every 
luxury  and  advantage  of  that  locality,  save 
the  luxury  of  joy  and  the  advantage  of 
sympathy.  She  did  not  have  to  drudge  as 
her  mother  had  drudged.  Women  were 
hired  to  do  the  work  which  her  mother  had 
done  unaided.  She  was  an  idle  slave  instead 
of  a  driven  slave.  For  companionship  she 
had  the  "hired  help"  of  the  house  and 
farm — two  women  and  three  men  after 
hpr  father's  own   heart — and    her    father. 


Not  one  of  these  ever  seemed  to  have  time 
or  wish  to  talk  or  play.  Their  lives  and 
interests  were  given  entirely  to  irking, 
eating,  and  sleeping. 

As  for  outside  friendships  and  recreations, 
they  were  not  to  be  considered  for  a 
moment,  said  Jabez.  The  place  for  a 
daughter  was  in  her  father's  home  under  the 
paternal  eye.  Sunday-school  treats,  picnics, 
frolics,  and  barn  dances  were  inventions  of 
the  devil — so  said  Jabez.  Young  people 
were  better  kept  to  their  elders,  or  even  to 
themselves,  than  mixing  with  one  another. 
Jabez  had  never  derived  any  pleasure  from 
picnics  and  barn  dances,  so  why  should 
his  daughter  Elizabeth  ? 

For  a  few  months,  when  Elizabeth  was 
fifteen,  an  old  lady  from  the  Corners  had 
come  over  to  the  Weldon  place  twice  a  week 
to  impart  a  musical  education  to  Elizabeth 
at  the  rate  of  twenty-five  cents  a  lesson. 
Jabez  had  invested  in  a  parlour  organ  and 
placed  it  in  the  front  room  ;  but,  after  three 
months  of  music,  Jabez  had  concluded  that 
Mrs.  Benson  was  a  frivolous  dame,  with 
entirely  too  much  to  say  about  the  frocks 
she  wore  and  the  parties  she  went  to  when 
she  was  a  girl,  and  of  her  early  romantic 
meetings  with  the  late  Mr.  Benson.  So  the 
music  lessons  had  ceased. 

Elizabeth  was  allowed  to  go  to  "  Meeting." 
These  Sunday  services,  at  which  the  women 
all  sat  on  one  side  of  the  aisle  and  the  men 
on  the  other,  were  her  only  times  of  public 
appearance.  Thus,  by  the  time  she  was 
eighteen  years  of  age,  people  who  lived  five 
or  six  miles  away,  and  knew  little  of  Jabez, 
considered  the  girl  to  be  "  stuck-up." 

Jabez  Weldon,  though  a  master  of  agricul- 
ture, was  not  the  master  of  Fate.  He  was 
not  even  a  master  of  human  nature. 


It  was  human  nature  that  inspired  Peter 
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Horn  to  drive  ten  miles  one  June  morning 
to  hear  the  Reverend  John  Benton  preach. 
Peter  had  been  told  that  Mr.  Benton  was 
holding  forth  violently  at  this  time  against 
trotting-horses  and  their  owners,  and  that 
the  sermon  he  had  delivered  at  Eed  Rock 
a  week  before  was  to  be  repeated  at  Green 
Hill.  So  Peter  went  to  meeting  at  Green 
Hill. 

Elizabeth  had  never  heard  of  Peter  Horn, 
nor  of  any  of  the  Horns  of  Horn  Ridge  ; 
but  she  knew  that  her  mother  had  come 
from  Horn  Ridge.  Jabez  had  never  told 
her  of  the  winter  day,  years  and  years  ago, 
when  the  late  Dexter  Horn  had  given  him 
(Jabez)  the  rough  edge  of  his  tongue  and  the 
knuckles  of  his  fists  for  turning  the  liveliest 
and  prettiest  girl  of  Horn  Ridge  into  a 
lifeless, drudge.  He  had. never  confided  in 
her  the  fact  that  he  hated  the  Horns  even 
more  than  he  hated  other  people. 

So,  when  Elizabeth  felt  the  eyes  of  the 
stranger  upon  her,  and  glanced  across  the 
aisle  for  the  fraction  of  a  second,  little  did 
she  know  what  she  was  starting.  But  even 
if  she  had  known,  I  am  sure  she  would 
have  looked.  She  glanced  again,  ten 
minutes  later,  and  yet  again,  during  the 
last  hymn.     She  met  Peter's  glance  each  time. 

As  for  Peter,  he  did  not  hear  a  word  of 
the  sermon,  and  after  the  service  he  drove 
home  without  seeing  anything  of  his  road. 
When  the  mare  came  to  a  stop  before  the 
door  of  her  stable,  Peter  got  down  and 
gazed  around  him  like  one  who  has  just 
come  home  after  a  long  voyage  to  foreign 
parts. 

Old  Jake  Wilson,  who  took  wages  from 
Peter  irregularly,  and  did  a  little  work  for 
him,  stepped  out  of  the  stable  with  a  straw 
in  his  mouth. 

"  How'd  she  go  ?  "  he  asked, 

Peter  turned  uncomprehending  eyes  upon 
the  old  man. 

"  Starlight  here,"  continued  Jake.  "  Be 
she  tender  i'  the  off  forefoot  ?  " 

"  Oh  !  "  exclaimed  Peter. 

He  looked  inquiringly  at  Starlight. 

"  She's  all  right,"  he  added.  "  Seemed  to 
go  along  as  usual." 

They  got  her  out  of  the  shafts  and  into 
the  stable.  Jake  pulled  off  her  light 
harness,  while  Peter  stood  idly  by  like  a 
visitor. 

Jake  looked  at  him  and  chuckled. 

"  I  guess  ye  heard  the  sermon  right 
enough,"  he  said.  "  I  reckon  he  clawed  ye, 
Peter — ye  and  yer  trottin'-hosses.  I  reckon 
he  put  the  fear  o'  hell  into  ye," 


"  Who  ?  "  asked  Peter. 

"Who  else  but  that  there  Reverend 
Benton  ?  Ye  drove  ten  mile  to  hear  him 
preach,  and  now  ye  stand  there  like  a  frost- 
bit turkey  !  " 

"Well,  he  didn't!  Pear  of  nothin' !  I 
didn't  hear  a  word  of  his  sermon.  Listen 
here,  Jake.  Did  you  ever  see  a  girl  that — 
that  looked  different  from  any  other  girl  to 
you  ? " 

"  Didn't  I  not !  Ye  bet  yer  I  did.  I 
was  down*  to  Fredericton  onct,  to  a  circus, 
an'  see  a  girl  in  a  side-show  different  from 
any  other  girl.  She  weighed  four  hundred 
pound.  An'  that  ain't  the  only  time.  Onct 
I  see  a  lady  with  a  long  black  beard.  What 
did  ye  see,  Peter  ?  " 

"  I  saw  Jabez  Weldon's  daughter,"  said 
the  young  man. 

"  So  ye  would,"  returned  Jake.  "  Jabez 
let's  her  go  to  meetin',  I've  heared  tell.  But 
I've  never  heared  she  was  extry  fat  no'  yet 
wore  a  beard.  What  was  she  like,  Peter, 
that  ye've  drove  home  lookin*  like  a  moon- 
struck cabbage  ?  " 

"  Like  !  "  exclaimed  Peter.  "  Like  ?  Why, 
she's  —  she's  too  pretty  —  well,  I  can't 
tell  you,  Jake.  I  guess  I  never  rightly 
looked  at  a  girl  before.  She  just  filled  my 
eyes  and  staggered  me  like  a  flash  of 
lightning." 

Though  old  Jake  Wilson  chuckled  again, 
something  of  dismay  showed  in  his  face, 
above  and  between  his  different  sorts  of 
whiskers. 

"Now,  look-a-here,  Peter,"  he  said,  "ye 
don't  want  to  git  none  o'  them  high-toned, 
break-my-heart  notions  into  yer  sappy  head 
about  Jabez  Weldon's  girl.  An'  I'll  tell  ye 
why  not.  Jabez  W'eldon's  a  hard  man.  He 
ain't  got  a  spark  o'  human  love  in  his  entire 
make-up.  He  even  hates  himself,  I  guess, 
but  not  so  often  as  he  hates  other  people. 
He  hates  the  Horns  o'  Horn  Ridge  worse 
nor  the  devil  hates  holy  water.  He  used  to 
come  a-courtin'  over  here,  as  a  young  man, 
an'  even  in  them  days  he  had  a  good  farm 
an'  money  in  the  bank,  though  he'd  started 
without  an  acre  or  a  dollar.  An'  the  girl 
he  courted  was  the  prettiest  ye  ever  see, 
Peter.  Yer  pa,  Dexter  Horn,  was  a-courtin' 
her,  too.  But  she  hadn't  much  gumption, 
an'  her  pa  was  all  for  prosperity.  The 
Horns  was  a  fallin'  tide,  a  dwindlin'  race. 
They  was  losin'  acres  an'  dollars  as  quick 
as  Jabez  Weldon  was  findin'  'em.  So  she 
married  Jabez  an'  went  over  to  Green  Hill 
to  live.  Yer  pa  took  it  with  his  chest  stuck 
out  an'  a  smile  on  his  lips,  an'  married  a 
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darn  fine  young  woman,  an'  made  her  as 
happy  as  a  lark.  Yes,  Peter,  he  done  that. 
He  sold  seventy  acres,  so's  to  take  her 
sportin'  all  over  the  Province  with  him.  Pie 
was  always  like  that,  Dexter  was — lovin'  an' 
gay.  But  one  winter  day  he  met  Jahez 
Weldon  at  the  Corners.  He  up  an'  sez  : 
4  Ye  chunk  o'  wood,  when  ye  want  a  slave, 
why  don't  ye  buy  one  instead  o'  marrying 
the  prettiest  girl  i'  Horn  Ridge  ?  '  Jabez 
got  ugly  then.  Yer  pa  sassed  him  some 
more,  an'  Jabez  sassed  back.  Then  yer  pa 
hit  'im  on  the  jaw.  Jabez  ain't  forgot 
that,  Peter  So  ye'd  best  forget  Jabez 
Weldon's  daughter,  and  drag  yer  mind 
back  to  yer  trottin'-hosses." 

"  That  so  ?  Well,  maybe  you're  right, 
Jake,  but  you  have  another  guess  coming 
to  you,"  said  Peter. 

Many  of  the  particulars  of  what  followed 
are  unknown  to  me.  Even  Jake  Wilson 
couldn't  keep  track  of  young  Peter  Horn  in 
those  days.  Sometimes  he  was  at  home  and 
sometimes  he  wasn't,  and  that  is  about  all 
you  could  say  of  him  with  certainty.  But 
it  seems  that  he  managed  to  meet  Elizabeth 
Weldon,  once  or  twice,  somehow  and  some- 
where. The  chances  are  that  they  met  of 
an  afternoon  in  the  orchard  beside  her 
father's  house.  Elizabeth  was  eighteen  and 
Peter  was  twenty -four.  Elizabeth  was 
beautiful  and  brave  and  tender,  with  a 
heart  quick  as  fire  and  true  as  the  sun. 
Peter  was  brave  and  a  poet. 

The  Horns  had  been  poets  for  generations, 
though  not  one  of  them  had  ever  written  a 
line  of  verse.  They  had  expressed  them- 
selves by  breeding  saddle-horses  and,  later, 
trotting-horses,  instead  of  pigs  and  dairy 
stock,  and  in  selling  their  woodlands  and 
meadows  that  they  might  entertain  their 
friends. 

Sometimes  Peter  came  to  the  house  at 
night  and  to  sed  pebbles  upward  against  her 
window  until  she  looked  out ;  and  so  they 
would  talk  in  whispers  for  an  hour  or  more 
of  their  brave  love  and  their  brave  future. 

Then  old  Jabez  got  wind  of  the  romance 
afoot.  Romance  to  the  heart  of  Jabez  was 
like  salt  to  a  raw  wound. 

Peter  haunted  the  orchard  in  vain.  He 
rapped  on  her  window  with  pebbles,  and  no 
sweet  vision  appeared.  He  went  boldly  to 
the  house,  the  day  after  that,  and  questioned 
the  women.  They  answered  him  with  sniffs 
and  sneers  and  waggings  of  the  head,  but 
told  him  nothing.  So  Peter  spied  upon  the 
house  for  hours  every  day,  and  watched 
the  enchanted   window,  and   rapped   on  it 


with  gravel  every  night.  But  he  did  not 
catch  a  sight  of  Elizabeth  nor  bring  her  to 
the  window.  Fear  chilled  him,  but,  as  no 
shadow  of  doubt  of  the  girl  crossed  his  heart, 
his  anger  against  Jabez  warmed  him. 

One  night,  in  answer  to  the  rap  of  a  little 
pebble  on  the  upper  sash,  Jabez  looked  out 
of  the  window. 

"Well,  ye  lurkin',  spyin'  young  cur,  what 
d'ye  want  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  You  know  what  I  want,"  retorted 
Peter. 

"  My  daughter,  hey  ?  Ye  want  my 
daughter  an'  the  best  farm  in  the  country." 

"The  devil  take  your  farm  !  Yes,  I  want 
your  daughter." 

"Ye  won't  get  her.  She's  where  ye'li 
never  find  her.  Go  about  yer  business  now ; 
and  if  ye  ever  come  rappin'  with  pebbles  at 
this  window  again,  ye'll  get  a  charge  o'  slugs 
through  yer  !  " 

"  Is  she  safe  ?  " 

"  Ave,  she's  safe  enough — from  the  likes 
o*  ye." 

"  Old  man,"  said  Peter  Horn,  "  if  that 
girl  comes  to  any  harm,  I'll  have  your  life's 
blood,  And  I'll  tell  you,  this  world  isn't 
big  enough  to  hide  her  from  me.  I  may  go 
away,  but  I'll  come  back  Mark  my  words, 
old  man,  I'll  come  back.  Dead  or  alive, 
I'll  come  back  and  throw  pebbles  up  at  that 
window  'til  I  find  her  again.  She  is  young, 
and  we  can  wait  a  little  while.  Hide  her, 
you  old  fool,  and  the  finding  will  be  all  the 
sweeter  for  us." 

Then  he  wrent  away,  and  Jabez  shut  the 
window. 

Peter  sold  two  of  his  three  trotters  and 
bought  a  bunch  of  young  horned  cattle. 
Then  he  went  away,  leaving  his  farm  to 
the  care  of  old  Jake  Wilson.  He  went  far 
away,  for  one  great  adventure  called  for 
another  almost  as  great.  He  could  not  do 
anything  small  while  waiting  for  Elizabeth, 
so  he  wrent  to  the  War. 

He  was  young,  he  was  courageous,  and  he 
was  full  of  energy.  Also  he  was  in  perfect 
health  and  as  tough  as  a  hickory  knot.  He 
pictured  the  Huns  as  possessing  many  of.  the 
same  characteristics  as  Jabez.  Weldon,  and 
so  went  after  them  with  all  he  had.  He  got 
a  few.  He  became  a  sergeant.  He  won 
the  D.O.M.  He  was  returned  to  England 
as  a  cadet,  and  came  back  to  France  with  a 
commission. 

During  all  this  time  he  did  not  hear  a 
word  of  Elizabeth  Weldon.  Jake  was  unable 
to  place  her.     But  Peter  did  not  lose  heart ; 
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he  knew  that  Jabez  had  her  securely  hidden 
away  somewhere  or  other.  His  faith  in  the 
girl's  love  was  as  great  as -his  faith  in  his 
own.  He  knew  that  the  most  Jabez  could 
accomplish  against  their  happiness  was  to 
hide  her  from  him  for  a  little  while  and  to 
keep  their  lines  of  communication  cut.  So 
he  gave  his  mind  to  his  work,  and  did  not 
worry. 

He  had  been  eighteen  months  in  France 
when  a  shell  got  him.  He  appeared  in  the 
lists  as  seriously  wounded  ;  but  he  was 
really  but  little  the  worse  for  the  shell 
when  they  returned  him  to  Canada  at  last, 
with  an  artificial  left  arm  with  a  perpetual 
tan  glove  on  the  end  of  it.  But  this 
experience  had 
wrought  a  great 
change  in  his  out- 
look on  life.  He 
had  glimpsed  the 
brevity  and  un- 
certainty of  life,  and 
now,  with  plenty  of 
time  for  reflection, 
he  tasted  fear.  He 
had  felt  brief  thrills 
and  chills  of  appre- 
hension before  on 
the  battlefield  ;  but 
now  he  actually 
knew  fear,  and  some- 
times awoke  with  a 
start  at  night,  to 
find  it  slinking 
beside  his  bed.  He 
wondered  by  what 
trick  of  chance,  what 
whim  of  Fate,  he 
had  escaped  a  dozen 
deaths. 

Not  a  thrill  of 
military  ambition 
remained  to  him. 
Even  the  promise  of 
a  third  star  would 
not  have  withheld 
him  from  Canada  for 
the  trifling  period  of 
one  extra  day,  for 
wTith  fear  had  come 
anxiety.  His  fear 
for  his  own  past 

perils  had  swiftly  changed  to  fear  for 
Elizabeth.  But  you  must  not  think  that 
the  high-explosive  which  had  torn  away  a 
half  of  his  left  arm  had  made  a  physical 
coward  of  him.  Far  from  it.  It  had  simply 
changed  his   point  of  view,  deepened  bis 


vision,  withdrawn  a  veil  of  self-confidence 
from  his  soul. 

He  wrote  to  Jake  Wilson  that  he  was 
coming  home,  and  charged  him  not  to 
breathe  a  word  of  it  to  anyone. 

Peter  disembarked  in  Quebec,  avoided  the 
newspaper  reporters,  and  outfitted  himself 
in  civilian  clothes.  He  entrained  for 
Fredericton,  and  there  kept  to  his  room  in 
the  hotel  until  after  dark.  Then  he  and 
his  kit  were  driven  in  a  two-horse  Concord 
wagon  the  long  twenty-three  miles  up  hill 
and  down  dale  to  Horn  Eidge.  At  his  own 
gate  he  paid  the  driver  four  dollars  over 
and  above  the  charge  to  turn  right  around 
and  cover  at  least  ten  miles  of  the  return 


"  He  saw  the  same  light  in  her  eyes  that  had  first  shone  in  them  in  the  meeting-house." 


journey  before   "putting  up"  to  feed  and 
sleep. 

The  month  was  June.  Peter  had  been 
away  about  two  years.  The  night  scents 
of  meadow  and  orchard  and  forest  were 
sweet  and  warm,  as  of  old,  in  the  still  air. 


BAPS    ON    THE    WINDOW. 
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Starshine  made  magic  of  the  gloom.    Fireflies 
blinked  their  little  lamps  in  the  weedy  jogs 
of  the  rail  fences,  among  the  stems  of  the 
tall  grasses,  and  on  the  lilacs  in  the  garden. 
Peter  carried  his  kit  into  the  house,  and 


Peter  slept  for  three  hours,  then  hid  his 
bag  and  blankets  under  a  pile  of  brush,  and 
crept  down  to  the  house.  There  he  shaved, 
breakfasted,  and  filled  his  pockets  with  food. 
He  walked  to  Green  Hill  by  way  of  high 
woods  and  tangled 


All  day 
upon  the 


f  The  woman  let  the  bowl  of  batter  fall  with  a  crash  to  the  floor. 


roused  old  Jake  from  his  settle-bed  in  the 
kitchen.  Together  they  carried  everything 
but  his  sleeping-bag  up  to  the  attic.  Then 
Peter  retired,  with  his  sleeping-bag,  to  the 
thick  woods  on  the  hill  behind  the  house. 
%  that  time  dawn  was  showing. 


thickets, 
he  spied 

white  house  with 
the  green  shutters, 
but  in  vain.  After 
the  fall  of  dark  he 
crawled  close  in  and 
rapped  on  that  high 
window  with  little 
pebbles.  That,  too, 
was  all  in  vain. 

On  his  way  back 
to  Horn  Ridge  a 
plan  of  action  took 
shape  in  his  mind. 
He  awakened  Jake 
and  explained  it. 

"  I  reckon  we 
can  do  it,  if  ye  keep 
yer  temper,"  said 
Jake.  "Theni  ye 
can't  shame  ye  can 
scare,  maybe." 

So  Peter  con- 
tinued to  visit  Jabez 
Weldon's  house 
every  night  and 
rattle  little  stones 
against  the  unre- 
sponsive window. 
So  for  five  nights, 
and  still  not  a  soul 
save  Jake  Wilson 
knew  of  his  return. 
On  the  sixth  day 
Jabez  Weldon  drove 
over  to  Horn  Ridge. 
He  hitched  his 
horse  to  a  fence 
before  coming  in 
sight  of  the  Horn 
house.  He  ap- 
proached the  house 
at  an  angle.  The 
coast  was  clear.  He 
saw  nobody,  but 
Jake  Wilson  saw 
him  through  a  crack  in  the  stable  door. 
He  walked  around  the  house.  Suddenly  he 
stepped  into  the  kitchen.  On  tip-toe  he 
went  from  room  to  room  on  the  ground  floor. 
Then  he  inspected  the  deserted  bedrooms. 
Then  he  ascended  the  narrow,  crooked  stairs 
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to  the  long,  low  attic  under  the  roof. 
There,  on  the  dusty  floor,  lie  beheld  a  great 
leather  bag  marked  "  Lieut.  P.  Horn,  —  th 
Can.  Infy.  Bn.,  B.E.F.,"  also  a  canvas  pack, 
a  pair  of  trench  boots,  marching  boots,  a 
belt,  and  a  revolver  in  a  holster. 

"  Hah  !  "  he  gasped  with  relief. 

He  went  quickly  downstairs  and  left  the 
house  by  the  way  he  had  entered  it.  He 
walked  over  to  the  barnyard  with  a  casual 
air,  attracted  by  a  glimpse  through  an  open 
stable  door  of  old  Jake  Wilson  mending  a 
piece  of  harness.  Jake  did  not  look  up  at 
Weldon's  approach,  but  he'  saw  him  coming, 
you  may  be  sure. 

"  Where's  young  Horn  ?  "  asked  Jabez. 

Jake  jumped  around  as  if  he  had  been 
prodded  with  a  pike-pole.  He  showed  the 
visitor  a  face  of  bewilderment  and  horror. 

"  What  d'ye  say?  "  he  whispered. 

"  Where's  young  Horn  ?  "  repeated  Jabez. 
Then  he  added  :  "  I  see  he's  come  back." 

"  Come  back  !  "  whispered  Jake,  glancing 
uneasily  around  the  dim  stable.  "  What — 
what  ye  talkin'  about  ?  " 

Jabez  lost  his  air  of  smiling  superiority. 
"  I  was  lookin'  for  ye  in  the  house  just  now, 
and  seen  his  belongin's  in  the  garret,"  he  said. 

"  Ah,  that's  it ! "  returned  Jake,  with 
evident  relief  in  his  voice  and  face.  "  His 
belongin's !  Aye,  so  ye  wrould.  Them's 
what  they  call  his  effects  now." 

u  D'ye  mean — he's  dead  ?  "  asked  Jabez, 
in  an  unsteady  voice. 

Then  a  sudden  change  came  oy^er  Jake 
Wilson.  His  be  whiskered  face  twisted  with 
rage,  his  eyes  flashed,  his  frame  trembled. 
He  seized  a  four-pronged  manure  fork  with 
shaking  hands  and  presented  it  at  the  chest 
of  the  man  in  the  door. 

"  Git  out  o'  here  !  "  he  cried.  "  Ye  hev 
no  right  here,  ye  murderer  !  It  was  yer 
cussedness  driv  him  away  to  the  War  !  Git 
out !  Beat  it,  or  I'll  stick  this  here  fork 
into  yer  wooden  heart  I  " 


Jabez  Weldon  backed  away  five  paces, 
then  turned  quick  as  lightning  and  ran  like 
a  deer. 

A  small  moon  was  showing  that  night, 
but  Peter  Horn  ^  took  note  of  it.  He 
blackened  his  face  and  hands,  as  he  had 
often  done  for  expeditions  into  hostile 
trenches,  and  took  up  his  position  at  mid- 
night in  the  black  shadow  of  a  lilac  bush 
beneath  Elizabeth's  window.  He  tossed  a 
pebble  aloft,  then  another,  then  another. 

The  window  opened. 

"Anyone  there  ?  "  asked  Jabez  in  a  queer, 
thin  voice. 

Peter  sat  tight. 

"  She  ain't  here,"  said  Jabez. 

Silence. 

"  She  ain't  here — I  swear  it." 

Peter  waited  in  silence. 

"  She  ain't  come  to  any  harm.  I  seen  her 
last  Sunday,  an'  she  was  right  as  rain.  She's 
over  to  Red  Rock,  livin'  with  her  aunt,  if 
ye  want  to  know — has  been  all  along." 

Still  Peter  maintained  his  silence. 

"  So  if  ye'll  leave  me  in  peace  in  future, 
I'll  be  obliged  to  ye,"  concluded  Jabez. 

He  shivered  and  withdrew  from  the 
window. 

Peter  Horn  went  whistling  homeward 
along  the  dim  roads.  Without  wTaking  Jake, 
he  harnessed  Starlight  and  drove  away.  He 
reached  Red  Rock,  and  the  house  of 
Elizabeth's  aunt,  before  breakfast- time.  He 
found  the  sister  of  Jabez  Weldon  in  the 
kitchen,  frying  pancakes. 

"  I'm  back  from  the  War,"  he  said,  "  and 
Jabez  told  me  last  night  that  I'd  find 
Elizabeth  here." 

The  woman  let  the  bowl  of  batter  fall 
with  a  crash  to  the  floor. 

An  inner  door  opened  and  Elizabeth 
entered  the  kitchen.  As  she  ran  to  Peter's 
arms,  he  saw  the  same  light  in  her  eyes  that 
had  first  shone  in  them  in  the  meeting-house 
at  Green  Hill,  two  years  ago. 
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SCHOOL    LIFE 
IN    PICTURE 

By    AUSTIN     CHESTER 


IN  considering  any  one  group  of  pictures 
in  which  artists  have  adapted  the  art 
of  painting  to  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
events  and  customs,  criticism  can  strengthen 
its  position  at  the  outset  by  invoking  the 
opinion  of  Buskin  to  the  effect  that  "all 
good  art  is  more  or  less  didactic,"  that 
whatever  good  work  is  done  is  "  also  intellec- 
tually helpful,  no  less  than  entertaining,  to 
others,"  and  that  its  didactic  functions 
occupy  themselves  equally  with  theology, 
history,  biography,  natural  history,  landscape, 
"  and,  as  the  end  of  all,  policy."  Buskin  also 
urged  "  that  things  should  be  painted  as 
they  probably  did  look  and  happen,  and  not 
as  by  rules  of  art,  developed  under  Baphael, 
Correggio,  and  Michael  Angelo,  they  might  be 
supposed  gracefully,  deliciously,  or  sublimely 
to  have  happened,"  and  "  an  intermediate 
and  large  class  of  pictures  has  been  produced 
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by  painters  of  average  power"  which  are 
of  very  considerable  merit. 

Subject,  moreover,  is  only  common  when 
it  is  treated  in  a  common  way,  and  the 
genius  of  painters  has  power  to  lift  the 
vulgar  into  the  rare. 

Take  away  subject,  and  we  should  lose 
Gerard  Dow,  the  great  Dutch  genre  painter 
of  Leyden  ;  Mieris,  his  compatriot,  of  a  little 
later  period  ;  the  two  Ostades  ;  the  two 
Teniers  ;  Gabriel  Matsu,  Gerard  Dow's  pupil ; 
Jan  Steen  ;  Watteau,  the  great  Frenchman  ; 
and,  to  come  to  English  art,  we  should  be 
without  Hogarth,  from  whose  work  may  be 
mentioned  an  interesting  design  in  connection 
with,  our  theme,  "School  Life  in  Picture," 
a  pictorial  ticket  of  admission  for  Tiverton 
School  feast  in  the  year  1740.  It  is  not  a 
particularly  brilliant  specimen  of  his  work, 
but  it  is  interesting   as   having   been  done 
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in  the  height  of  his  power,  at  the  age  of 
forty-three,  five  years  after  he  had  painted 
and  engraved  "  The  Rake's  Progress,"  and 
five  years  before  "  The  Marriage  a  la  Mode." 
Even  "  the  sober  mediocrity "  of  much 
early- Victorian  work  has  at  least  historic 
interest,  and  in  seeking  to  group  a  number 
of  pictures  representing  varying  aspects  of 
the  scholastic  regime  of  a  bygone  period,  we 
would  not  willingly  be  without  those  naive 
records  which  chronicle  an  obsolete  educa- 
tional condition.  The  painters  of  them 
were  men  who  sought  to  idealise  the  common- 
place of  everyday  events,  and  exercised  their 


Wilkie,  born  in  1785,  and  Mulready, 
born  one  year  later,  were  two  distinguished 
painters  of  somewhat  facetious  subjects, 
whose  peculiar  genre  .was  largely  to  affect, 
and  for  a  very  considerable  time,  the  art 
of  those  who  followed  them.  Wilkie,  of 
course,  went  far  beyond  the  achievement  of 
his  picture  "The  School"  with  such  work 
as  "  The  Village  Politicians,"  "  The  Chelsea 
Pensioners,"  "  Distraining  for  Rent."  "  The 
Blind  Fiddler,"  and  "The  Beading  of  the 
Will '; ;  but  his  "  The  Cut  Finger  "  and  "  The 
Rabbit  on  the  Wall "  are  very  near  in  senti- 
ment to  "The  Last  In  "  of  Mulready.     This 
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capacity  in  unpretentious  themes.  Very 
frequently  they  descended  to  the  level  of 
being  no  more  than  "anecdotists  in  colour 
and  form,"  however  conscientious,  literal,  and 
exact  were  their  labours.  Teeming  with 
invention  sometimes  was  their  work,  and,  on 
occasion,  humorous  ;  but  it  is  historically, 
rather  than  pictorially,  that  we  are  to-day 
interested  in  those  pictures  of  school  life 
which  they  have  bequeathed  to  us.  The 
dame  of  the  dame's  school  and  the  poor 
pedagogue,  now  that  the  machinery  of  the 
State  has  taken  their  place,  exist  for  us  only 
in  the  "  vast  amount  of  graphic  literature," 
of  W.  E.  Henley's  phrase,  which  marks  the 
art  of  the  early  nineteenth  century. 


picture,  exhibited  in  the  Academy  of  1835, 
represents  a  truant  boy  arriving  late  at 
the  village  school,  and  standing  writh 
sheepish  expression  at  the  door,  as  the 
master,  ironically  rising,  makes  him  a 
humble  bow,  and  probably  started  the  vogue 
for  these  pictures  of  village  school  life 
which  was  followed  by  several  of  the  early 
nineteenth-century  painters. 

Thomas  Webster's  "Going  Into  School," 
which  shows  the  interior  of  a  cottage  in 
which .  an  old  woman  is  teaching  a  child  to 
read,  while  two  boys  are  skulking  outside, 
was  the  immediate  response  to  Mulready 's 
"The  Last  In,"' as  it  was  exhibited  in  the 
Royal  Academy  in  1836  ;  and  the  most  noted 
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of  Webster's  pictures,  "A  Dame's  School," 
was  a  nine  years  later  work.  It  has 
Shenstone's  lines  attached  to  it — 

In  every  village  marked  with  little  spire, 
Embowered  in  trees  and  hardly  known  to  fame, 


There  dwells  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire 

A  matron  old,  whom  we  schoolmistress  name, 

Who  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame: 

They  grieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent, 

Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relentless -dame, 

And  ofttimes  on  vagaries  idly  bent, 

For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconned,  are  sorely  shent, 
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In  "  A  Dame's  School "  and  "  Going 
Into  School,"  by  Thomas  Webster,  we 
envision  a  company  of  moon-faced  little 
girls,  with  bodies  mostly  pinafored,  of  ages 
that  might  be  of  any  term  between  seven 
and  eleven,  and  we  see  a  number  of  sun- 
bronzed  little  boys,  smock-frocked,  corduroy- 
breeched,  counting  similar  calendars  of  time. 
Many  of  these  little  early  nineteenth-century 
people  are,  doubtless,  like  Shakespeare's 
schoolboy,  "  unwillingly  to  school,"  and  are 
here   showing   a  fine  indifference    alike   to 


century  village  school ;  but  to-day,  when 
education  belongs  to  the  State,  no  painter 
has  had  hardihood  enough  to  invade  a  Board 
School  in  search  of  subject. 

In  "  The  Schule  Skailin',"  by  Sir  George 
Harvey,  we  see  the  children,  who  have  all  the 
morning  been  looking  forward  to  the  welcome 
words  from  the  schoolmaster,  "You  may  go," 
after  seeking  and  securing  each  his  own 
special  hat  or  cap,  huddling  like  sheep  in 
the  doorway,  striving  with  one  another  for 
precedence- in  exit.     Iri  our  mind's  eye  we 


THE    LAST   IN.       BY   WILLIAM   MULREADY,    R.A. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Eyre  &   Spottiswoode. 


learning  and  to  good  conduct  marks.  They 
were  but  babies,  many  of  them,  that  went  to 
these  dames'  schools,  and  would  rather  have 
been  exercising  their  limbs  and  their  lungs 
than  their  brains,  as  they  mixed  history  with 
arithmetic,  put  pot-hooks  in  the  place  of 
hangers,  and  muddled  up  geography  with 
grammar. 

Education — rural  education — in  those  days 
which  the  painter  has  chosen  to  depict  was 
doubtless  U  very  simple  affair.  It  was, 
however,   pictorial,   that    early    nineteenth- 


see  them  issue  forth.,  yearning  to  set  to 
quick  time  the  tune  to  which  their  natures 
danced,  then,  frisking  happy  heels  and 
uttering  strange  whoops  and  cries,  race  one 
another  down  the  road  wThich  leads  towards 
home. 

Mr.  McKay,  in  his  admirable  book  "The 
Scottish  School  of  Painting,"  says  of 
this  picture,  which  was  painted  in  1846,  and 
is  now  in  the  Scottish  National  Gallery : 
"  The  children  make  for  the  open  door  with 
an  alacrity  which,  according  to  Mr.  Barrie, 


ETON   V.    HAKKOW,    1910:     THE    HERO   OF    THE     MATCH,    MR.    R.    ST.    L.    FOWLER,    INTERCEPTED   BY    HIS    FELLOW- 
ETONIANS    AT    LORD'S.       BY    S.    BEGG. 


marks  our  Scottish  manner  of  exit,  not  from 
school  only,  but  from  church." 

The  social  condition  of  the  scholar  has 
risen  in  Thomas  Webster's  later  work,  "  The 
Boy  With  Many  Friends,"  and  in  that  by 
J.  M.  Wright,  entitled  "The  Heir  of 
Newton  Buzzard,"  the  young  hero  of  which 


has  possibly  been  posed  by  some  puzzling 
mathematical  problem. 

Can  any  after-disgrace,  one  wonders,  come 
up  in  horror  to  this  depressed  and  arrested 
time  of  penance  when  the  child  is  first  crowned 
with  the  fool's  cap  ?  If  he  is  a  sensitive 
child,   he   feels    this    indignity,  which   was 
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devised  in  the  Middle  Ages,  we  must  suppose, 
since  the  folio  capo  of  the  thirteenth  century 
has,  according  to  Brewer,  a  watermark  of 
a  fool's  head  decorated  with  cap  and  bells. 

As  the  dominie  pilots  him  through  the 
stagnant  waters  of  learning  with  many  a 
"  Did  I  say  so  ?  If  I  said  so,  it  was  so,"  like 
the  famous  Vicar  of  Wakefield,  the  child 


runs  for  an  accomplishment  that  is  no  more 
than  eye-memory  !  Stevenson  was  quite  right 
when  he  wrote  :  <k  You  do  not  consider  how 
little  the  child  sees,  or  how  swift  he  is  to  weave 
what  he  has  seen  into  bewildering  fiction  ; 
and  that  he  cares  no  more  for  what  you  call 
truth  than  you  for  a  gingerbread  dragoon.' ' 
As  for  the  schoolmaster  whose  task  it  is  to 


GOING     INTO    SCHOOL.        BY    THOMAS    WEBSTER,    K.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art. 


gazes  at  him  through  vacant  eyes,  wondering 
at  his  blameless  life,  at  his  colossal  knowledge, 
as  he  sweeps  along,  recking  nothing  of  sorrow, 
nothing  of  suffering — an  Olympian  indeed  ! 
Did  his  lips  ever  emit  a  whistle  ?  Did  he  ever 
bird's-nest?  Did  a  dunce's  cap  ever  crown  that 
bald  head  ?  Was  he  born  with  the  capacity 
to  remember  dates  ? 

Poor  little  dunce,  whose  head  has  gone 
to  sleep  and  will  not  wake,  and  whose  task 
is  to  learn  by  heart,  as  the  curious  misnomer 


open  to  the  scholar's  eyes  the  ample  page  of 
knowledge, 

Rich  with  the  spoils  of  Time, 

who, 

If  severe  in  aught, 
The  love  he  bore  to  knowledge  was  in  fault 

— he  has  no  easy  task,  either,  as  Erskine 
Nicol's  "Both  Puzzled,"  with  its  pupil's 
bewildered  plaint — 

But,  sir,  if  wanst  nought  be  nothing,  then  twice 
nought  must  be  something,  because  it's  double  what 
wanst  nought  is, 
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THE    PLAYGROUND.        BY    THOMAS    WEBSTER,    R.A. 


is  a  very  fair  example  of  how  he  not  only 
seeks  to  establish  knowledge  on  the  insecure 
basis  of  the  alphabet,  and  to  drive  furrows  in 
the'  dust  of  inattention,  but  how  he  himself 
is  on  occasion  posed.  Yet  in  the  famous 
picture  in  the  Dresden  Gallery  by  Mieris,  we 
see,  by  the  dress  of  "  The  Writing  Master," 
teaching  to  have  become  a  lucrative  affair. 
It  is,  however,  possible  that  the  mellowness 
of  prosperity  which  pervades  the  canvas  owes 
more  to  the  artist's  known  love  of  painting 
rich  and  highly-coloured  tissues  and  brocades 
than  to  the  profession  of  quill  -  driving 
followed  by  his  subject. 

It  is  a  far  cry  from   the  Leyden  of  the 


seventeenth  century  to  the  modern  Eton 
headmaster  who  supplies  to  the  gallery  of 
scholastic  portraits  one  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Sargent's 
greatest  successes  in  portraiture  in  the 
picture  of  Dr.  Warre,  Eton's  late  headmaster. 
Somewhere  between  "The  Writing 
Master"  and  Mr.  Sargent's  remarkable 
work  must  be  grouped  the  various  pictures 
and  portrait  studies  in  which  the  school- 
master is  the  dominant  personality,  among 
them  that  sympathetic  picture  of  Henry 
Meyer's,  "  The  Deaf  Schoolmaster,"  in  which 
a  small  pupil  is  reading  his  task  into  the 
ear-trumpet  of  his  listening  tutor,  whose 
fine    face    has     the    strained     pathos     of 
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Reproduced  from  the  large  etching  by  A.  Tallberg,  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Dickinson,  Bedford  Street, 

Strand,  owners  of  the  copyright. 


striving 


to    overcome    its     own 


deafness 
limitations. 

Meyer's  work  may  be  associated  with 
Thomas  Webster's  "  The  Boy  With  Many 
Friends  "  and  J.  M.  Wright's  "  The  Heir  of 
Newton  Buzzard,"  among  the  earlier  pictures 
of  school  life  of  higher  social  grade  than 
that  of  the  simple  rustic  communities  which 
supplied    the    school     themes    of    Wilkie, 


Mulready,  Harvey,  and  the  earlier  school 
pictures  of  Webster  ;  but  it  is  curious  how 
comparatively  few  subjects  were  found  by 
artists  of  the  first  haif  of  the  nineteenth 
century  in  the  life  or  history  of  our  great 
public  schools,  apart  from  certain  semi- 
official or  commemorative  works,  such  as 
Stothard's  somewhat  formal  rendering, 
lacking    in     his     usual    graciousness    and 
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distinction,  of  "  The  Annual  Oration  on 
St.  Matthew's  Day  at  Christ's  Hospital." 
And  even  in  the  next  generation  it  is  to  the 
growing  popularity  of  book  illustration  and 
portfolios  of  engravings  that  we  must  look 
for  the  new  contemporary  representation  of 
schoolboy  life  and  character.  At  a  later 
date,    however,    even    the    semi-official    or 


commemorative  plate  began  to  outgrow  its 
first  chiefly  architectural  character,"  and  to 
be  peopled  with  the  young  life  which  finds 
its  local  habitation  amid  historic  buildings 
and  scenes.  And  so  we  *come  to  the  many 
skilful  and  interesting  etchings,  engravings, 
and  photogravures  made  by  clever  modern 
artists   to  record   various   phases   of   public 
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school  life — scholastic,  social,  and  athletic. 
From  the  life  of  Eton,  for  instance,  are  here 
reproduced  the  old  custom  of  "  Speeches," 
from  the  painting  by  Mr.  John  M.  Hemy, 
and  a  quite  modern  scene  as  depicted  by 
Mr.  Begg  after  the  Eton  and  Harrow 
Match  of  1910,  on  which  occasion,  imme- 
'  diately  the  match  was  over,  an  excited  crowd 
of  boys  and  parents  clambered  over  the 
railings  and  made  a  rush,  cheering  and 
whooping  and  waving  handkerchiefs,  flags, 
and  ribbons,  straight  for  the  Eton  captain, 
E.  St.  L.  Fowler,  the  real  winner  of  the 
match.  He  saw  them,  and  ran  hard  for 
the  pavilion  ;  but  he  was  intercepted  at  the 
gate^  whereupon  the  crowd  surged  round 


sentative  of  many  another  historic  school 
have  found  their  pictorial  chroniclers. 
Some  of  them  deal  with  matters  of  history, 
such  as  "Founder's  Day  at  Charterhouse," 
of  which  Mr.  Tall  berg's  distinguished 
rendering  recalls  the  line  passage  in 
Thackeray's  "  The  Newcomes  "  : 

"  The  death-day  of  the  founder  of  the  place  (Grey- 
friars)  is  still  kept  solemnly  by  Cistercians.  In  their 
chapel  .  .  .  the  founder's  tomb  stands,  a  huge  edifice, 
emblazoned  with  heraldic  decorations  and  \  clumsy- 
carved  allegories  ...  On  the  12th  of  December— the 
Founder's  Day — the  chapel  is  lighted,  and  Founder's 
Tomb,  with  its  grotesque  carvings,  monsters,  heraldries, 
darkles  and  shines  with  the  most  wonderful  shadows 
and  lights.  There  he  lies,  '  Fundator  Noster,'  in  his 
ruff  and  gown,  awaiting  the  great  Examination  Day. 
We  oldsters,  be  we  ever  so  old,  become  boys  again  as 
we  look  at  that  familiar  old  tomb." 


THE  INFANT  SCHOOL.    BY  JEAN  GEOFFROY. 

From    the    original    in    the   Birmingham    Art    Gallery,    reproduced,  by  permission   of    the    Corporation    of 
Birmingham,  from  the  photograph  by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 


him.  He  wTas  then  hoisted  up  and  carried 
on  the  shoulders  of  half  a  dozen  people 
right  round  the  ground,  amid  a  struggling 
throng  of  admirers,  all  trying  to*  pat  him  on 
the  back  or  grasp  his  hand,  and  shouting 
out  "  Well  done,  Eton  !  "  When  at  length 
Fowler  was  released,  he  seemed  almost  as  if 
he  had  been  through  a  prize-fight. 

"Chapel,"  "The  Wall  Game,"  "Field," 
and  other  subjects  from  the  life  and  customs 
of  Eton,  have  been  variously  rendered  by 
several  artists,   and   kindred   scenes    repre- 


Ceremonies  and  incidents  connected  with 
the  chapel  services  of  other  famous  schools 
may  not  have  had  a  Thackeray  to  write 
their  "  abstract  and  brief  chronicle "  in 
memorable  words,  but  have  been  represented 
pictorially  by  artists  who  have  realised  their 
inherent  dignity  and  sometimes  half -wistful 
spirituality,  as  witness  Mr.  Sherie's  "A 
Saint's  Day  Service  at  Lancing,"  for  in- 
stance, or  the  "  Choir  Practice  at  Loretto " 
of  Mr.  Bertram  Gilbert.  Memorably  more 
impressive    in    its    rendering    of    a    scene 
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from  the  religious  life  of  an  historic  school 
is  Mr.  Fred  Roe's  notable  Academy  picture 
of  quite  recent  date,  "  Afternoon  Prayers  at 
Westminster  School  in  War-Time." 

Many  other  pictures  naturally  deal  with 
games  and  athletics  of  all  kinds,  or  with 
some  moment  of  local  custom,  such  ass  "  The 
Grub  Shop  "  of  Lancing,  vivaciously  shown 
by  Mr.  Sherie. 

By  natural  steps,  as  the  completion  of 
school  career,  we  may  follow  on  to  the 
"  Dominus  illuminatio  mea,"  by  Mr.  Sidney 
P.  Hall,  which  shows  us  the  public-school 
boy,  advanced  yet  another  step,  groaning 
and  saying  with  Greniio — 

Oh,  this  learning!   what  a  thing  it  is! 

as  he  goes  through  the  viva  voce  examination 
in  the  old  schools  at  Oxford. 

The  late  Mr.  Frank  Craig  gave  us  several 
clever  pictures  of  the  growrn-up  schoolboy  in 


his  undergraduate  days  as   seen   from  the 
terminus  of  youth. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century 
the  vogue  for  subject  gave  way  before  the 
manner  of  its  representation.  The  subject 
simplified,  and,  as  desire  for  stronger  technical 
expression  increased,  it  was  brought  into  the 
close  and  intimate  range  of  each  artist's 
individual  vision.  One  of  the  few  living 
painters  who  find  sources  of  inspiration  in 
educational  themes  to-day  is  Mr.  George  D. 
Leslie,  whose  girl  graduates,  as  early  as 
1875,  caused  so  great  a  feeling  of  enthusiasm 
in  John  Ruskin  as  to  make  him  declare,  in 
his  Academy  notes  of  that  year,  that  the 
"  School  Revisited  "  of  G.  D.  Leslie  was  the 
one  and  only  picture  of  any  essential  value 
in  that  year's  exhibition.  "  Kept  in  School " 
is  another  of  Mr.  Leslie's  pictures  of  similar 
theme. 


ARAB  BOYS  COMING  OUT  OF  SCHOOL.   BY  A.  G.  DECAMPS. 

From  the  original  in  the  Wallace  Collection. 


THE   WITNESS 

By  FRED   M.  WHITE 

Illustrated   by   Frank  Gillett 


MAINTREE  sat  on  the  balcony  over- 
looking the  compound,  trying  in 
vain  to  piece  the  puzzle  together 
and  evolve  something  logical  and  convincing- 
out  of  the  chaos.  Out  there  in  the  compound 
the  blistering  sun,  in  a  heaven  of  brass,  shone 
down  on  the  dry  grass  and  withered  vegetation, 
for  it  was  the  hot  season  of  the  year,  and 
everything  wilted  under  the  merciless  heat  of 
the  afternoon.  There  was  no  sign  of  life 
anywhere,  except  that  now  and  again  a  tired 
sentry  dragged  himself  across  the  grass  and 
disappeared  at  intervals  into  the  shadow. 

For  Maintree  was  a  prisoner,  detained 
there  in  that  barren  compound  on  the 
frontier  until  such  time  as  he  could  be 
committed  for  trial  by  the  Resident  Magis- 
trate and  sent  down  country  to  appear 
before  the  Superior  Court. 

He  had  breakfasted  more  or  less  in  solitary 
state,  and  for  some  hours  had  been  sitting- 
there,  trying  to  see  his  way  out  of  the 
maze  of  circumstantial  evidence  that  the 
prosecution  was  weaving  about  his  feet. 
And  the  more  he  thought  of  it,  the  less 
he  liked  contemplation  of  the  future,  for, 
indeed,  everything  was  against  him. 

The  mere  fact  that  he  had  not  killed 
Stooke  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  it. 
The  prosecution  said  heliacl,  and,  what  was 
more  to  the  point,  they  appeared  to  have  a 
good  deal  of  evidence  in  proof  of  the  charge. 
To  begin  with,  Maintree  was  known  to 
have  been  on  exceedingly  bad  terms  with 
the  tea  planter ;  they  had  had  at  least 
two  violent  quarrels,  and  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  presence  of  witnesses,  they  had  come  to 
blows.  For  the  purposes  of  the  case  it 
mattered  nothing  that  Stooke  had  treated 
Maintree  exceedingly  badly.  It  was  quite 
immaterial  that  Stooke  had  had  a  sinister 
reputation  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  that, 
putting  the  case  at  its  very  best,  he  had 
been  an  exceptionally  sharp  man  of 
business.  In  point  of  fact,  he  had  done 
Maintree  out  of  his  garden  in  an  almost 
barefaced  and  cynical  fashion.  He  had  taken 
advantage  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  was 


something  of  a  visionary  and  a  dreamer, 
given  over  to  scientific  and  natural  pursuits, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  his  prospects.  But 
this  was  in  itself  a  proof  of  malice  against 
Maintree. 

He  had  parted  with  his  garden  under 
duress,  and  his  prospects  had  been  very  bad 
indeed  but  for  the  fact  that,  just  after  the 
transaction  was  completed,  a  distant  relative 
in  England  had  left  him  a  fortune.  But  this 
had  come  too  late  to  prevent  friction  between 
the  two  men  and  an  openly -expressed  threat 
on  Maintree's  part  to  do  Stooke  a  mischief 
if  ever  the  opportunity  should  come  his  way. 

In  the  course  of  time  Maintree  had  turned 
out  of  his  holding  and  had  found  some  sort 
of  a  habitation  in  a  more  or  less  dilapidated 
bungalow  on  the  Delhi  road.  And  here  he 
busied  himself,  pending  his  return  to  England, 
with  his  collection  of  moths  and  butterflies, 
which  was,  by  common  consent,  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  India.  The  thing  might  have 
been  forgotten  altogether,  when  it  suddenly 
loomed  large  in  the  gossip  of  the  district 
again  by  reason  of  the  finding  of  Stooke's 
body  lying  just  off  the  roadway,  the 
unfortunate  man  having  evidently  been 
killed  by  a  shot  fired  at  close  quarters 
from  an  ordinary  sporting  weapon.  Stooke 
had  evidently  been  killed  instantly  ;  his 
left  side  was  badly  torn,  and  the  watch  he 
was  wearing  penetrated  by  aN  shot  or  two, 
which  had  caused  the  little  timepiece  to  stop 
at  twenty-five  minutes  past  three.  This  was 
held,  very  properly,  to  fix  the  time  of  the 
crime,  and  though  Stooke  had  many  enemies, 
especially  amongst  his  employes,  the  district 
made  up  its  mind  at  once  that  this  was  the 
work  of  Maintree.  He  had  been  seen .  in 
argument  with  the  dead  man  not  long  before, 
his  shot-gun  was  missing,  and,  when  inquiries 
were  made,  Maintree  professed  to  have  lost 
it.  Nor  could  he  satisfactorily  account  for 
the  time  between  the  hour  when  he  was  seen 
talking  to  Stooke  and  the  moment  when 
he  returned  to  his  own  bungalow  to  tea. 
Investigations  were  set  on  foot,  with  the 
result  that  Maintree  had  been  arrested  and 
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brought  before  a  magistrate  on  two  occasions. 
On  the  last  of  these  he  had  been  remanded 
for  a  week,  and  to-morrow  would  see  him 
before  the  Bench  again,  probably  for  the  last 
time  before  he  was  committed  for  trial.  It 
appeared  to  be  a  hopeless  case  from  the  first, 
and  gradually  and  surely  Maintree  was 
coming  to  the  same  conclusion. 

He  was  waiting  now  to  see  his  lawyer 
with  regard  to  one  or  two  points  which  the 
latter  wanted  to  place  before  the  court  on 
the  morrow.  Presently  the  gate  of  the 
compound  opened  and  Maintree's  advocate 
made  his  appearance. 

"  Well,  have  you  got  any  further  ?  "  he 
asked. 

Maintree  shook  his  head  thoughtfully. 

"  No,"  he  said.  "I  am  just  as  mystified 
as  you  are.     But  I  never  touched  Stooke." 

"  Yes,  but  we  have  got  to  convince  the 
magistrate  of  it.  Now,  let's  talk  this  matter 
over  as  if  we  were  detached  from  it 
altogether.  Somebody  killed  Stooke.  You 
have  no  doubt  whatever  about  that,  I 
suppose  ?  " 

"Go  on,"  Maintree  said;  "that's 
admitted." 

"  Very  well,  then.  Stooke  was  killed 
with  a  shot-gun  well  within  an  hour  of 
being  seen  in  conversation  with  you.  There 
was  bad  blood  between  you,  and  you 
threatened  him  with  violence  on  more  than 
one  occasion." 

"  I  did,  the  swine  ! "  Maintree  muttered. 

"  Perhaps  you  don't  see  the  significance 
of  that  admission.  It's  evidence  of  motive, 
and  that  counts  for  a  good  deal,  let  me 
tell  you.  Stooke  was  killed  with  a  sporting 
gun  using  the  same  shot  that  you  use 
yourself.  You  may  contend  that  scores  of 
men  here  use  exactly  the  same  shot,  but 
that  doesn't  help  you  much.  And  when  you 
are  asked  to  produce  your  gun,  you  say  you 
don't  know  where  it  is.  That's  a  lot  to  ask 
a  magistrate  to  believe." 

"  But  it's  true,  all  the  same,"  Maintree 
said. 

"  Yes,  but,  man  alive,  how  did  you  lose 
it  ?     Even   an   absent-minded    beggar    like  * 
yourself  can't  lose  a  valuable  sporting  gun 
without  knowing  anything  about  it." 

"Well,  it  was  like  this,"  Maintree  said. 
"I  had  a  few  words  with  Stooke,  mostly 
sarcastic,  but  we  parted  without  any  violence. 
He  went  along  the  main  road,  and  I  turned 
into  the  deep  path  between  the  cane  brake 
and  the  water  ponds,  so  that  I  was  hidden 
from  view.  I  was  going  round  that  way  to 
the  bungalow  because  I  had  heard  a  rumour 


from  one  of  the  natives  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  seen  a  laced-wing  butterfly." 

"  Oh,  go  on,"  Denton  said  wearily. 
"  Can't  you  forget  those  wretched  butterflies 
for  the  moment  ?  " 

"  Ah,  well,  perhaps  it  is  more  important 
than  you  think,"  Maintree  said.  "  I  didn't 
believe  what  the  man  said,  because  there 
hasn't  been  a  laced-wing  butterfly  taken  in 
these  parts  for  over  thirty  years.  I  don't 
suppose  'there  are  half  a  dozen  of  them  left 
in  India.  But  you  never  can  tell.  I  went 
that  way  because  I  knew  that,  if  there  was 
one  of  those  moths  to  be  seen,  it  would  be 
somewhere  near  water.  You  may  not  know 
it,  but  the  laced-wing  is  never  seen  except 
between  two  and  four.  And  I  found  one — 
I  found  -one.  I  dropped  my  gun,  and  I 
must  have  chased  the  insect  for  the  best 
part  of  three  miles  before  I  caught  him. 
And  I  can  show  him  to  you  now,  if  you 
like." 

Denton  waved  the  suggestion  aside. 

"  I  took  my  prize  home,  and  then  I  went 
back  for  my  gun.     I  couldn't  find  it." 

"  Of  course  you  couldn't,"  Denton  said. 
"  Picked  up  by  some  thieving  native,  no 
doubt.  Now,  I  believe  all  this,  but  you'll 
never  get  a  magistrate  to.  Oh,  come, 
Maintree,  can't  you  see  what  a  tight  place 
you  are  in  ?  If  what  you  tell  me  can  be 
proved  by  any  independent  witness,  then  we 
can  establish  the  fact  that  you  were  some 
miles  away  from  the  scene  of  the  crime  at 
the  moment  Stooke  died.  We  can  establish 
that  that  took  place  about  half -past  three 
from  the  unshakable  evidence  of  the  damaged 
watch.  Did  you  meet  anybody  on  the 
way?"        ■      *    ,  .  « 

"  Oh,  yes,"  Maintree  said. 

"Then  why  on  earth  didn't  you  tell  me 
that  before  ?  Who  was  it  you  met  ?  Some 
neighbour  ?  " 

"  No  ;  a  man  I  have  never  seen  before. 
He  came  upon  me  quite  suddenly  just 
after  I  had  secured  the  butterfly.  I  was 
spreading  the  insect  out  and  mounting  it  on 
a  sheet  of  cork,  when  somebody  hailed  me. 
I  was  so  busy  with  the  work  that  I  never 
heard  the  man  come  up.  It's  a  very  lonely 
bit  of  road,  you  know,  and  as  those  pools 
are  supposed  to  be  haunted,  no  native  ever 
willingly  goes  that  way.  I  was  squatting  on 
the  ground,  pinning  out  my  butterfly,  when 
the  stranger  in  question  spoke  to  me.  I 
looked  up  and  saw  a  man  seated  on  the  back 
of  a  flea-bitten  grey  pony—a  little  man  with 
a  keen,  clean-shaven  face  and  a  pair  of 
gold-rimmed  spectacles.     He  looked  like  a 
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good-humoured,  amusing  sort  of  chap  who, 
I  should  say,  would  be  very  good  company. 
He  was  very  friendly,  and  quite  free  and 
easy  in  his  manner.  A  man  of  about  sixty, 
more  or  less.  He  asked  me  what  I  had 
found,  and  I  told  him.  He  was  very 
interested,  because  he  told  me  he  was  a 
bit  of  a  collector  or  something  of  that  sort, 
and  he  had  never  seen  a  laeed-wing  before. 
He  didn't  believe  they  any  longer  existed. 
I  gathered  from  what  he  said  that  he  was  a 
stranger  in  these  parts,  probably  on  a  visit 
to  some  planter  ;  but  we  didn't  go  into  that, 
and  he  volunteered  no  further  details.  He 
asked  me  a  great  many  questions  connected 
with  butterflies,  and  I  suppose  we  must  have 


been  chatting  together  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour." 

"What  time  would  that  be?"  Denton 
asked. 

"  Oh,  well,  after  three,  anyhow.  I  knew 
that  by  the  position  of  the  sun.  And  these 
are  things  that  I  do  understand." 

"  Then  you  didn't  get  the  man's  name  ?  " 


1  Why,  it's  the  man  who  caught  the  butterfly ! 
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"  I  didn't,  worse  luck.  But  of  course  I 
should  know  him  again — I  should  know  that 
keen,  thin  face  anywhere." 

Denton  paused  in  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  This  is  very  important,"  he  said,  "  very 
important.  If  what  you  say  is  correct,  and 
you  can  find  that  man,  then  you  can  walk 
out  of  the  court-house  to-morrow  free. 
You'll  have  to  appear  before  a  deputy 
magistrate,  because  Shelton  is  laid  up  and 
has  gone  up  to  the  hills  for  a  week,  and 
another  man  is  coming  down  from  head- 
quarters to  take  his  place.  He's  a  fine  chap. 
Very  different  to  the  Resident  Magistrate — 
a  real  fine  lawyer  with  a  mind  of  his  own. 
But  never  mind  about  that.  What  we  have 
got  to  do  now  is  to  find  this  chap  we  speak 
about.  I  get  about  a  good  deal,  but  I  don't 
know  a  single  planter  within  fifty  Iniles  who 
has  any  outsider  staying  with  him  just  now. 
It's  a  very  slim  chance,  Maintree.  It  looks 
to  me  as  if  your  man  was  passing  through, 
and  if  he  doesn't  happen  to  catch  sight  of 
the  account  of  your  trial — well " 

Denton  shrugged  his  shoulders  eloquently. 

"  The  funny  thing  is,"  Maintree  wTent  on, 
"  that  I  do  know  his  name,  but,  for  the 
life  of  me,  I  can't  think  of  it.  He  was 
showing  me  a  fly  he  had  captured,  and  in 
taking  out  his  pocket-book  he  dropped  it. 
I  picked  it  up,  and  saw  the  name  in  gold 
letters  on  the  outside.  It  was  marked 
J.  E.  something  or  other.  .  A  strange 
thing  that  one  cannot  think  of  a  name  like 
that,  and  yet  I  can  remember  the  initials 
perfectly.  It  was  a  peculiar  name,  too,  and 
one  I  never  heard  before." 

Maintree  rambled  on  in  that  quick,  nervous 
fashion  of  his  under  .the  cold,  scrutinising 
eye  of  his  advocate.  He  knew  perfectly  well 
that  Denton  was  listening  to  him  with 
more  than  suspicion — in  fact,  though  he  did 
not  say  so,  he  was  coming  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  client  was  trying  to  deceive  him. 
And  Maintree  could  not  feel  angry  about  it. 
either.  He  knew  that,  had  the  positions 
been  reversed,  his  point  of  view  would  have 
been  much  the  same  as  Denton's. 

"  Very  strange  indeed,"  Denton  said  drily. 
"  Of  course  the  thing's  impossible.  But 
it  isn't  myself  you  have  to  convince, 
but  a  magistrate,  who  will  go  entirely  on 
evidence.  He  won't  be  prejudiced  either 
way.  It  may  be  in  your  favour  that  you 
are  appearing  before  one  of  the  best  men 
in  India  ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  not. 
My  dear  fellow,  you  must  see  how  terribly 
appearances  are  against  you.  I  should  be 
lacking  in  my  duty  if  I  didn't  point  this  out, 


I  don't  want  to  labour  the  point  and  go  over 
the  old  ground  again,  but  if  we  could  only 
find  that  gun  of  yours,  it  would  be  some- 
thing.    However,  I'll  do  the  best  I  can." 

With  this  cold  comfort  Denton  went  his 
way,  leaving  Maintree  to  his  own  gloomy 
thoughts.  He  sat  there  on  the  verandah, 
looking  out  across  the  dreary  compound, 
trying  once  more  to  find  some  suggestion  of 
light  in  the  darkness.  And  he  was  none 
the  less  unhappy  because  he  had  told  Denton 
no  more  than  the  truth.  Had  the  whole 
story  been  a  fabrication  of  lies,  he  would 
have  been  far  easier  in  his  mind.  The  mere 
fact  that  he  was  telling  the  truth  only  served 
to  weigh  the  more  heavily  upon  him. 

He  could  see  it  all  before  him  now  quite 
plainly.  He  could  see  the  sly  malice  in 
Stooke's  eyes  and  the  smile  of  triumph  on 
his  thin  lips.  He  could  remember  every 
word  that  passed  between  them,  and  he 
could  have  written  it  down  verbatim.  He 
had  turned  his  back  upon  the  man  who 
had  "robbed  him,  and  then  he  had  gone 
down  the  road  between  the  brake  and  the 
chain  of  water-pools,  boiling  with  rage  and 
filled  with  the  hatred  of  contempt  for  the 
man  who  had  -swindled  him.  He  could 
remember  that  even  then,  distracted  as  he 
was,  his  thoughts  had  reverted  to  the  story 
which  the  native  had  told  him  with  regard 
to  the  laced-wing  butterfly,  and  how  even 
at  that  moment  he  had  found  himself 
wondering  if  he  would  be  fortunate  enough 
to  come  across  one.  Not  that  he  had  been 
in  the  least  sanguine,  because  to  his  certain 
knowledge  no  specimen  of  that  gorgeous 
purple-and-gold  insect  had  been  secured  for 
the  past  thirty  years.  And  just  as  he  had 
come  to  this  conclusion,  behold,  a  brilliant 
object  rose  from  the  centre  of  the  brake 
and  fluttered  in  all  its  panoply  of  gorgeous 
colouring  over  his  head. 

He  remembered  dropping  his  gun  and 
starting  in  instant  pursuit,  but  for  the  life 
of  him,  afterwards,  he  could  not  recollect 
the  spot  at  which  he  had  abandoned  his 
weapon.  And  then  the  chase  had  begun. 
It  had  been  a  long  and  weary  business,  one 
moment  in  the  brake,  and  the  next  knee- 
deep  in  one  of  the  pools,  a  hot  and  sweating 
struggle  which  had  ended,  the  best  part  of 
an  hour  later,  in  the  capture  of  the  prize. 
And  this  was  the  fateful  hour  that  Maintree 
had  to  prove  as  one  in  which  he  had  not 
been  anywhere  near  the  neighbourhood  of 
his  enemy.  He  had  secured  the  butterfly  at 
length  at  a  point  quite  three  miles  from 
where,  about  that  moment,  Stooke  had  been 
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lying  dead,  and  a  witness  of  the  fact  had 
appeared  just  at  the  psychological  moment." 

Yes,  it  was  the  exact  moment,  as  Main  tree 
remembered  now.  The  grey-haired,  clean- 
shaven man  in  the  gold-rimmed  spectacles 
had  asked  him  the  time.  He  replied  casually 
enough,  without  looking  at  his  watch,  that 
it  wanted  something  to  half -past  three — a 
fact  which  seemed  to  surprise  the  stranger, 
who  inquired  how  it  was  that  Main  tree  was 
so  certain.  He  replied  that  he  had  made 
a  study  of  such  things,  and,  indeed,  this  was 
a  fact,  because  there  was  little  in  the  way 
of  Nature  that  Maintree  did  not  understand. 
He  had  indicated  the  position  of  the  sun,  and 
the  length  of  shadows  falling  from  the  thick 
brake,  and  apparently  the  stranger  had  been 
satisfied,  for  he  smiled  and  casually  remarked 
that  that  was  one  of  the  sort  of  things  that 
everybody  ought  to  know. 

Then  they  had  fallen  to  chatting  generally, 
and  the  man  on  the  grey  horse  had  produced 
his  pocket-book,  from  which  he  extracted 
an  insect  which  was  unfamiliar  to  him,  and 
which  he  asked  Maintree  to  name.  The 
latter  had  done  so  without  the  slightest 
hesitation,  and  it  was  at  this  point  that 
the  stranger  dropped  his  pocket-book.  In 
picking  it  up  and  returning  it  Maintree  had 
noticed  the  neat  gold  lettering  on  the  cover 
of  the  pigskin  case.  The  initials  "  J.  E." 
stood  out  in  his  mind  now  in  symbols  of 
flame.  He  was  as  sure  of  them  as  he  was 
of  his  own  identity,  and  yet,  for  the  life 
of  him,  he  could  not  remember  what  the 
rest  was.  And,  indeed,  it  was  in  the 
interest  of  his  own  life  that  he  was  sitting 
there,  with  his  head  in  his  hands,  trying  to 
sweat  it  out. 

Now,  W'hat  was  that  remarkable  name  ? 
It  was  not  particularly  long  or  intricate  in 
the  way  of  spelling  ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was 
the  sort  of  name  that  tripped  readily  off  the 
tongue  when  once  the  mind  had  grasped  it — 
a  compact,  business-like  sort  of  word,  which 
seemed  to  Maintree  at  the  time  to  fit  the 
identity  of  the  owner  like  a  glove.  And 
yet,  though  he  sat  there  till  darkness  began 
to  shut  down  and  it  was  time  to  go  back  to 
his  narrow  quarters,  no  sign  of  illumination 
came  to  him. 

So  far  as  Maintree  could  see,  there  was 
no  getting  out  in  that  direction.  Unless 
some  blind  luck  came  his  way,  he  was  never 
likely  to  look  upon  the  face  of  that  amiable 
stranger  again.  No  doubt  he  was  someone 
passing  through — a  travelling  inspector, 
perhaps,  a  district  superintendent,  or  maybe 
somebody  doing  the  work  of  somebody  else. 


No  doubt  by  this  time  he  was  hundreds  of 
miles  away — perhaps  in  a  different  part  of 
India  altogether — and  unless  by  chance  he 
came  across  the  account  of  the  trial  in  one 
of  the  papers,  he  might  never  know  that  the 
life  of  a  fellow-creature  was  in  his  hands. 
And  even  if  he  did  see  the  report,  it  was 
long  odds  against  his  connecting  it  with  the 
casual  acquaintance  on  the  roadside  wTho  had 
discovered  a  rare  butterfly,  unless,  indeed, 
Denton  could  see  his  way  to  make  the  laced- 
wing  butterfly  a  prominent  feature  of  the 
case,  on  the  desperate  chance  of  the  fact 
being  brought  before  the  eyes  of  the  man 
with  the  gold -rimmed  spectacles. 

And  so  the  hot  and  weary  night  dragged 
on,  till  morning  came,  and  with  it  Denton 
once  again. 

He  was  no  more  sanguine  than  he  had 
been  the  night  before.  He  listened  to  all 
that  Maintree  had  to  say,  and,  without 
enthusiasm,  agreed  to  the  latter's  suggestion. 

"  Well,  it  can't  do  any  harm,"  he  said, 
"and  it  may  attract  the  attention  of  the  man 
you  speak  about.  But  it  will  take  time.  You 
will  probably  be  committed  for  trial  this 
morning,  and  conveyed  down  country  to  a 
civilian  gaol.  The  delay  is  all  in  your  favour, 
but  it's  a  mighty  slim  chance." 

"I  know  that,"  Maintree  said. 

"  Well,  I'll  do  my  best.  Your  case  comes 
on  at  ten  o'clock,  and  I'll  be  at  court  at  that 
hour." 

Ten  o'clock  came,  and  with  it  a  sergeant 
and  his  file,  acting  as  civilian  police  for  the 
time  being.  The  sergeant  was  well  enough 
known  to  Maintree— a  sporting  West  of 
England  man,  who  had  had  more  than  one 
day's  shooting  on  Main  tree's  property.  But 
he  was  no  longer  the  civil  individual  he  had 
been,  but  a  gaoler  now,  who  had  evidently 
made  up  his  mind  as  to  how  the  case  was 
going.  Quite  curtly  and  without  prefix,  he 
ordered  his  prisoner  to  follow  him.  This  was 
the  first  indication  to  Maintree  of  how  his 
own  little  world  regarded  the  position  in 
which  he  stood.  It  was  something  in  the 
way  of  a  shock,  but  Maintree  smiled  steadily 
as  he  followed. 

He  found  .himself  presently  in  a  bare 
whitewashed  room  with  a  long  ink-splashed  - 
table,  at  which  native  and  other  advocates 
sat,  and  behind  this  a  raised  platform 
with  a  big  chair  in  the  centre,  and  over 
it  the  Royal  monogram.  It  was  a  rude 
court  of  justice,  after  all,  but  it  served  the 
purpose. 

With  the  exception  of  the  little  knot  of 
people  round  the  table,  the  court-house  was 
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empty.  As  yet  the  legal  luminary  who  was 
taking  the  place  of  the  Resident  Magistrate 
had  not  taken  his  seat,  and  Main  tree  had  a 
little  time  to  look  about  him.  He  stood  in 
the  dock  now,  with  the  stolid  sergeant  by 
his  side.  He  was  wondering  what  had 
become  of  Denton.  He  was  wondering,  too, 
why  no  curious  neighbour  or  old  acquaintance 
had  put  in  an  appearance.  No  one  had 
seemed  to  rally  round  him,  and,  on  the 
contrary,  no  one  seemed  to  care  to  listen. 
Perhaps  they  had  already  made  up  their 
minds  as  to  what  was.  going  to  happen,  and 
thought  it  would  be  more  decent  to  stay 
away. 

Then  a  little  door  behind  the  gallery 
opened,  and  a  man  dressed  in  spotless  white 
bustled  in.  As  he  took  his  seat.  Main  tree's 
lower  jaw  dropped,  and  he  stared  at  the 
newcomer  as  if  he  were  looking  at  a  ghost. 
In  that  instant,  with  something  strangely 
familiar  dancing  about  before  his  eyes,  his 
mind,  by  some  unconscious  process,  leapt 
with  the  word  that  had  been  haunting  and 
eluding  him  all  night. 

"  Look  here,  Braddock "  he  said. 


He  broke  off  abruptly,  conscious  of  what 
he  was  saying,  and  perhaps  conscious,  too, 
of  the  incongruity  of  it.  Who  was 
Braddock,  and  why  did  he  use  that  word  ? 
Just  for  a  moment  he  was  too  confused  to 
understand.  And  yet  Braddock  was  the 
right  word — he  knew  it  in  his  bones. 

"  'Ere,  drop  that,"  the  sergeant  said. 
"  Remember  where  you  are  !  " 

A  jolt  in  Maintree's  ribs  brought  him  to 
himself. 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  he  stammered.  "  No 
disrespect  to  the  court  or  Mr.  Braddock." 

"  Sir  John  Braddock,"  the  sergeant  said 
gruffly. 

Something  of  this  seemed  to  catch  the 
ears  of  the  man  on  the  bench,  for  he  looked 
keenly  in  the  direction  of  the  dock.  Then 
the  eyes  of  judge  and  prisoner  met,  and  a 
gleam  of  recognition  passed  between  them. 

44  Bless  my  soul  ! "  said  the  man  on  the 
bench.  "Why,  it's  the  man  who  caught 
the  butterfly  !.  " 

Maintree  gripped  the  rail  of  the  dock  and 
tried  to  steady  himself.  He  had  found  his 
witness. 


THE   MASCOT 

By    RALPH    STOCK 

Illustrated   by   Howard   K.   Elcock 


HE  sat  in  the  sand,  staring  over  his 
knees  at  a  tiny  island  that  danced 
in  the  shimmering  heat-haze.  He 
was  not  beautiful,  but  then  few  mascots  are. 
His  weak  eyes  were  so  puckered  against  the 
glare  as  to  be  almost  invisible  ;  he  was  over- 
fat  for  his  years,  which  could  not  have  been 
more  than  thirty,  and  there  was  a  vacuousness 
in  his  fixed  gaze  and  drooping  jaw  that  was 
not  healthy.     He  was  trying  to  think.     v 

Now,  a  mascot  has  no  business  to  think  ; 
it  is  not  expected  of  him.  All  he  has  to  do 
is  to  sit  back  and  look  wise,  and  accept  what 
comes  his  way  with  becoming  dignity.  That 
is  why  the  career  so  exactly  suited  James 
Eustace  Talbot. 

It  is  not  a  joke.  It  is  a  serious  business. 
Just  as  a  warship  has  its  bulldog,  a  regiment 
its  goat,  or  an  eminently  respectable  family 
its  black  cat,  so  a  South  Sea  tribe  has  its 
white  man,  when  it  can  get  him.  If  he  is 
of  the  right  variety,  he  gives  little  trouble. 
His  wants  are  few — a  grass  house,  sufficient 
to  eat  and  drink,  and  an  unlimited  space  of 
time  in  w7hich  to  do  nothing — his  habits  are 
gentle,  and  he  is,  as  a  rule,  easily  domesticated . 
Then  there  is  always  the  mysterious  element 
of  good  fortune  attaching  to  him. 

It  is  as  pleasant  to  render  one's  neighbours 
envious  in  the  South  Pacific  as  elsewhere. 
For  instance,  if  a  hurricane  misses  your 
particular  district  by  half  a  mile,  you  will 
say  with  an  air  of  quiet  superiority,  "  We 
have  a  white  man,"  which  will  at  once 
explain  the  phenomenon  and  sow  the 
necessary  seeds  of  covetousness  in  the  breasts 
of  your  hearers.  .  If,  upon  the  other  hand, 
the  hurricane  happens  to  blow  your  possession 
into  the  sea,  you  will  say  :  "  We  have  a  white 
man,  otherwise  we  should  undoubtedly  have 
been  blown  into  the  sea  also."  And  if  you 
are  blown  into  the  sea — well,  that  ends  the 
matter,  anyway.  A  mascot  is  a  useful  thing 
to  have  about  the  place. 

And,  as  has  been  said,  it  suited  Talbot. 
Out  of  a  ruthless  world  he  had  come — a  world 
with  which  he  was  utterly  unsuited  to  do 


battle.  The  younger  son  of  a  younger  son, 
brought  up  in  an  atmosphere  of  hounds  and 
lawn  tennis,  he  had  one  day  awakened  to 
the  distressing  fact  that  it  would  be  necessary 
for  him  to  work  for  a  living.  He  had 
noticed  that  some  people  did  it,  and  it 
looked  easy,  if  uninteresting.  For  the  most 
part  it  appeared  to  consist  in  departing  by  a 
certain  train  to  the  City,  writing  a  few  letters 
at  a  roll-top  desk  or  dictating  to  a  steno- 
grapher, and  returning  by  a  certain  other 
train,  whereby,  and  in  time,  one  accumulated 
sufficient  pelf  to  discontinue  the  process. 

Talbot  did  it.  He  did  it  for  over  a 
month,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  made 
his  second  illuminating  discovery — namely, 
that,  as  far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  thing  was 
impossible.  There  was  not  that  in  his  head 
which  can  be  bartered  for  sufficient  food, 
clothes,  and  lodging. 

What  of  his  hands  ?  About  this  time  he 
was  fond  of  saying  :  "  It's  no  use.  I  wasn't 
built  for  an  office.  I'd  sooner  go  out  with 
a  pick  and  shovel."  And  he  continued  to 
say  it  until  some  unfeeling  person  made  the 
inevitable  rejoinder  :  "  Then  why  not  go  out 
with  a  pick  and  shovel  ?  " 

Talbot  did  it.  He  went  to  Canada  and 
did  it  for  nearly  two  months — "  it "  con- 
sisting of  digging  post-holes  two  feet  deep 
by  a  foot  square  from  sunrise  to  sunset,  at 
five  cents  a  hole.  As  the  field  he  was 
helping  to  construct  was  to  be  ten  miles  in 
circumference,  and  the  post-holes  were  four 
yards  apart,  and  his  record  was  twenty  in 
the  day,  his  mind,  when  not  disturbed  by 
bruised  hands  or  mosquito  bites,  was  occupied 
with  the  mathematical  problem  of  how  long 
it  would  take  to  finish  the  field,  and  what  he 
would  have  earned  by  the  time  it  was 
finished. 

He  never  reached  a  solution,  because  by 
the  end  of  the  second  month  he  was  con- 
vinced that  one  more  day  of  post-hole 
digging  would  result  in  his  mental  collapse. 

"  Manual  labour,"  he  told  himself  at  this 
time,  "  is  not  for  those  of  active  mind.     For 
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them  it  is  nothing   short  of  torture.      I 

would  sooner "     And  there  his  soliloquy 

faded  into  silence,  because  when  both  head  and 
hand  fail  there  is  not  much  left  for  a  man.    ^ 

Under  the  circumstances  some  would  have 
taken  to  drink,  or  married  for  money,  or 
even  worse,  and  it  is  all  to  Talbot's  credit 
that  he  did  none  of  these  things.  Instead, 
he  ricocheted  over  the  world  like  a  bagatelle- 
ball  in  search  of  its  abiding-place,  and, 
finding  it  on  the  island  of  Kau,in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  promptly  sank  to  rest  with  a 
"  click  "  of  unutterable  relief. 

He  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  mascot. 
All  he  knew,  or  cared  to  know,  was  that, 
after  long  and  painful  experience,  he  had 
discovered  an  Elysium  where  it  was  possible 
to  live  without  money  and  without  toil, 
where  his  mere  presence  gave  pleasure  to 
others  and  harmed  no  one — except  himself. 
This  last  in  parenthesis,  for  Talbot's  mental 
and  physical  decline  had  been  so  gradual 
that  he  was  unaware  of  it.  He  had  grown 
a  beard,  but  then  many  do  in  the  tropics  ; 
it  saves  trouble.  He  was  fatter  than  when 
he  came  to  Kau,  which  only  showed  that 
the  place  agreed  with  him.  His  heart 
appeared  to  indulge  in  acrobatics  on  occasion, 
but  whose  does  not?  As  for  memory  and 
powers  of  concentration,  he  never  pretended 
to  have  either,  so  they  were  no  loss.  And 
his  eyes  and  knees?  Well,  that  was  kava. 
He  frankly  admitted  it,  and  quite  often  after 
an  apparently  inanimate  object  had  performed 
some  impossible  evolution  for  bis  benefit, 
or  he  stumbled  over  something  which  on, 
investigation  was  found  not  to  exist,  he 
told  himself  that  he  must  "  let  up  on  the 
kava  a  bit." 

No,  he  had  been  in  the  Islands  a  year-^ 
or -was  it  two  ? — and,  on  the  whole,  he  had 
nothing  to  reproach  himself  with.  Who  can 
say  more  ?  "  ~ 

And  now. he  was  on  the  verge  of  spoiling 
it  all  by  trying  to  think.  And  it  was  an 
island,  this  toy  island  dancing  in  the  heat- 
haze,  that  was  responsible.  It  was  called 
Onioti ;  Talbot  knew  that.  Also  it  was 
tabu,  but  in  a  land  where  for  no  apparent 
reason  every  other  rock,  glade,  and  sand-spit 
is  "  sacred,"  the  circumstance  had  not 
interested  him.  All  that  troubled  Talbot 
was  that  in  the  vicinity  of  that  island  he 
had  either  heard  something  that  was 
physically  incapable  of  emanating  from  such 
a  spot,  or  his  hearing,  as  well  as  his  sight, 
was  beginning  to  play  him  false. 

Either  contingency  was  sufficiently  alarm- 
ing to  set  the  rusty  mechanism  of  his  mind 


in  motion.  He  remembered  being  paddled 
out  to  sea  by  his  faithful  attendant  for  the 
purpose  of  fishing,  and  he  remembered  that, 
while  the  canoe  lay  rising  and  falling  on  a 
gentle  swell,  he  had  heard  a  voice,  a  high- 
pitched,  unlovely .  voice,  singing  something 
that  at  the  time  had  struck  him  as  unusual, 
and  had  rung  in  his  head  with  maddening 
persistence  ever  since.  It  was  one  of  those 
great,  simple  airs  that  live,  that  bring  back 
memories  crowding,  crowding — of  cool  rains, 
and  lights  reflected  in  wet  pavements  ;  of 
theatre  porticos  and  hurrying  crowds  ;  of — 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  opera  ;  of — of  "  The 
Yeomen  of  the  Guard" ;  that  was  it — a  chorus 
from  "  The  Yeomen  of  the  Guard  " !  Talbot 
wriggled  in  the  sand  with  sheer  pleasure  at 
having  recalled  it.  Who  could  say  he  had 
no  memory  ?  xind  who  could  explain  such 
a  song  proceeding  from  Onioti  ? 

Talbot  struggled  to  his  feet  without  the 
customary  helping  hand  of  his  attendant, 
and  shambled  along  the  sun-drenched  beach. 
Joni  saw  him  from  afar,  and  came  running 
in  alarm  with  the  huge  green-lined  umbrella 
specially  imported  for  the  mascot's  benefit. 

"I  will  go  fishing,"  said  Talbot. 

Joni  launched  the  canoe  in  silence. 
There  was  no  accounting  for  the  whims  of 
mascots,  and  they  must  be  humoured.  If  it 
were  not  for  the  kudos  attaching  to  the  post 
of  attendant,  he  could  have  often  wished  that 
he  were  of  the  common  people. 

"  We  will  go  where  we  went  yesterday," 
he  was  instructed  now,  and  scarcely  were  the 
lines  overboard  in  the  lee  of  Onioti  than  his 
charge  burst  into  song.  The  mascot's  voice 
was  not  beautiful — it  sounded  harsh  and 
discordant  to  Joni — but  it  pleased  the  singer, 
which  was  the  main  point. 

Suddenly  it  ceased,  and  the  sun-bathed 
silence  closed  down.  Then,  as  though  a 
reluctant  echo  had  been  awakened  on  the 
palm-fringed  island,  an  answer  came  faint 
but  clear  over  the  water. 

Joni  dipped  his  paddle,  and  the  canoe 
moved  slowly  seaward. 

"  Joni ! "  It  was  the  mascot,  leaning 
forward,  tense  of  face,  trembling  like  a  croton 
in  the  wind.  "Joni,  I  want  to  land  on 
Onioti." 

"  Onioti  ta&w,"  muttered  Joni,  and  bent 
to  the  paddle. 

"  Joni,  what  you  take  to  land  me  on 
Onioti  ?  "  The  mascot's  voice  had  risen  in 
a  querulous  crescendo.  "  I  give  you  plenty 
'bacco,  a  knife — wisiki !  " 

Never  for  a  moment  did  the  rhythmical 
plash  of  the  paddle  falter. 


Talbot  looked  over  the  side,  down,  down  into  the  crystal-clear  depths.     *  Its  clean,'  he  said  aloud." 


«  Joni " 

The  attendant  had  more  than  half 
expected  it.  The  mascot  was  upon  him,  a 
large,  soft,  ineffectual  man,  whom  he  forced 
gently  back  on  to  his  pile  of  mats  in  the 
bottom  of  the  canoe  like  a  refractory  infant. 

"  Onioti  iabn"  he  repeated  soothingly, 
and  resumed  his  paddling.    All  was  well. 


One  must  expect  these  sudden  outbursts  of 
passion:  The  mascot  would  have  forgotten 
all  about  it  by  the  morrow. 

But  there  Joni  was  wrong. 

During  the  bout  of  fever  that  inevitably 
followed  the  undue  excitement  in  the  canoe, 
Onioti  danced  before  Talbot's  eyes  to  the 
accompaniment    of  "  The  Yeomen  of  the 
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Guard  "  chorus,  and  it  was  a  changed  mascot 
that  ultimately  rose  from  its  mat-strewn  bed 
and  tottered  into  the  sunshine. 

Naked  pot-bellied  children  tugged  at  his 
sulu  "  for  luck,"  as  they  had  been  taught, 
and  the  elders  assembled  in  their  doorways 
to  congratulate  him  on  his  recovery  ;  but  he 
made  no  response.     He  was  still  thinking. 

The  Turaga*  of  Kau,  who  suffered  from 
over-education  at  a  distant  seat  of  learning, 
found  his  mascot  dull. 

"  Fever  is  the  deuce,  old  chap,"  he 
observed,  tugging  a  horny  foot  to  bis  groin. 

"It  is,"  said  Talbot. 

"  It  takes  it  out  of  a  fellow — what  ?  " 

"  It  does,"  Talbot  admitted. 

"And  as  for  quinine,"  continued  the 
Turaga  conversationally,  "  it  causes  tunes  to 
play  in  the  head." 

This  also  wras  the  truth,  as  Talbot  knew. 

"  Why  is  Onioti  tabu  ? "  he  asked 
suddenly. 

The  Turaga's  lethargic  gaze  turned  in 
Talbot's  direction  with  unexpected  swiftness, 
then  ascended  to  the  sinnet-bound  rafters  of 
the  palace  roof. 

"Why  is  anywhere  tabu?"  he  suggested 
mildly, 

"That's  what  I  was  wondering,"  said 
Talbot, 

The  Turaga  smiled  indulgently.  There 
was  no  accounting  for  a  mascot's  wonderings, 

"  Well,"  he  explained  patiently,  "  we  have 
some  queer  beliefs, '  relics  of  barbarism '  they 
called  them  at  college,  but  they  —  they 
survive  ;  that  is  the  word." 

"  I  see,"  said  Talbot. 

"They  survive,"  repeated  the  Turaga, 
moistening  his  lips  as  though  over  a  choice 
morsel,  "and  one  of  them  is  that  spirits 
sometimes  come  back  to  see  that  all  is  well 
with  the  place  where  their  bodies  lie.  We 
like  to  leave  them  to  it,  so  we  make  the  place 
tabu.     Quaint,  is  it  not,  old  chap  ?  " 

"Very,"  said  Talbot.  "Then  there  is 
someone  buried  on  Onioti  ?  " 

The  Turaga's  gaze  left  the  palace  rafters 
and  fell  on  Talbot. 

"Yes,"  he  said,  "there  is,  as  you  say, 
someone  buried  on  Onioti.  Also,"  he  added 
irrelevantly,  "  there  is  a  council  to-night." 

"I  will  be  there," said  Talbot  magnificently, 
but  rather  marred  his  exit  by  stumbling  over 
nothing  whatever  in  the  doorway. 

The  Turaga  of  Kau  grinned  and  wagged 
his  head.  Oh,  but  they  were  amusing,  these 
mascots  ! 


*  Prince, 


The  council  dragged  out  its  weary  length. 
Talbot  sat  next  to  the  Turaga,  as  was  the 
custom,  and  niechauically  sampled  each 
cocoa-nut  shell  of  kava  as  it  was  dipped  from 
the  carved  tanoa  bowl.  This  was  necessary, 
because  it  was  the  time  for  planting  taro, 
and  all  men  know  that,  unless  the  ceremony 
is  faithfully  carried  out,  the  crop  will  be  a 
failure. 

Then  they  talked.  Heavens,  how  they 
talked  !  And  Talbot  usually  slept.  Propped 
against  one  of  the  supporting  posts,  he  slept 
the  sleep  of  kava  and  inanition,  while  men 
expounded  with  a  wealth  of  picturesque 
detail  what  really  remarkable  fellows  they 
were,  and  their  ancestors  before  them  ;  whife 
girls  danced  the  history  of  Kau  from  the  dark 
ages  to  the  present  day  of  enlightenment ; 
while  they  ate  pig  roasted  whole  in  banana 
leaves  and  unbelievable  quantities  of  turtle. 

But  for  some  reason  he  did  not  sleep  on 
this  occasion.  He  sat  looking-  on  and 
thinking,  and,  when  it  was  over,  Jay  on  his 
mat -strewn  bed.  staring  wide-eyed  but 
unseeing  at  a  chink  in  the  reed  wall,  through 
which  a  solitary  and  monstrous  star  winked 
invitingly. 

The  attendant,  prone  across  the  doorway, 
slept  the  sleep  of  repletion,  together  with  the 
rest  of  Kau,  and  knew  nothing  of  what 
passed.  If  he  had  seen,  it  is  doubtful  if  he 
would  have  believed,  for  he  was  ignorant  of 
the  amazing,  if  temporary,  effects  on  mascots 
of  large  quantities  of  neat  spirit. 

Talbot  made  three  successful  journeys 
through  the  enlarged  chink  in  the  reed  wall, 
and  finally  launched  the  canoe  on  a  sea  of 
inky  shadows.  There  was  a  faint  off-shore 
breeze,  so  he  hoisted  the  lugsail  and  sailed 
for  Onioti,  a  fairy  islet  of  quivering  palm- 
fronds  in  the  starlight. 

The  canoe's  prow  kissed  the  sand,  and 
Talbot  scrambled  almost  nimbly  ashore.  He 
was  feeling  extraordinarily  buoyant.  If  only 
it  would  last !  He  patted  the  "pocket  of  his 
disreputable  duck  jacket  to  make  sure  the 
elixir  was  still  there,  and  with  renewed 
confidence  followed  a  narrow  but  well-defined 
track  leading  from  the  beach  through  a 
tangle  of  tropical  vegetation  to  the  door  of 
a  native  hut.  An  old  man  lay  sleeping 
peacefully  on  his  bamboo  pillow  across  the 
threshold,  a  very  old  man  by  the  ease  with 
which  Talbot  rendered  him  innocuous.  Then 
he  went  inside  and  struck  a  match. 

By  its  flickering  light  he  saw  enough  to 
make  him  thankful  when  it  went  out. 
Extraordinary  noises  were  proceeding  from 
a  pile  of  mats  in  a  far  corner, 
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■" Speak  English;'  snapped  Talbot.  "I 
heard  you  singing  Gilbert  and  Sullivan 
yesterday,  so  you  can't  kid  me." 

"  Who  the  devil  are  you  ?  "  issued  out  of 
the  darkness  with  startling  clarity. 

"  That's  better,"  said  Talbot. 

"  Where's  Tomati  ?  "  wailed  the  voice. 

"  Tomati  is  sleeping  rather  more  soundly 
than  usual,"-  said  Talbot. 

"  You've  killed  him  ?  " 

"  I  don't  think  so." 

"  What  do  you  want  ?  " 

"  You,"  said  Talbot.     "  Help  yourself." 

The  elixir  passed  into  the  darkness  and 
did  not  return.  Talbot  involuntarily  wiped 
the  back  of  his  hand  on  his  sulu.  Some- 
thing had  touched  it— something  that  should 
have  felt  like  another  hand. 

"What  are  you  doing  on  Kau  ?  "  inquired 
the  unknown,  after  a  liquid  pause. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Talbot. 

"  You  mean " 

"  Just  that." 

There  followed  a  cackle  of  laughter. 

"  This  is  really  quite  amusing,"  chuckled 
the  unknown  ;  "  the  present— er — incumbent 
of  Kau  compares  notes  with  his  predecessor. 
Ha,  ha  ! " 

"  Don't  laugh,"  snapped  Talbot.  "  If  you 
laugh,  I'll— I'll  finish  the  business  !  " 

"  So  that's  the  way  it's  taken  you  ?  " 

"  Yes  ;  I've  been  thinking." 
•   "You  shouldn't." 

"  I  know,  but  I  have,  and- — "  Talbot 
broke  off  and  shuddered.  ^ 

"  Great  mistake,"  continued  the  unknown, 
who  showed  signs  of  becoming  garrulous. 
"All  right  if  you  don't  think.  They  look 
after  you.  But  you  should  have  been  with 
the  old  man.  Never  saw  much  of  the 
Turaga — struck  me  as  insipid.  Those  were 
the  days!  Long-pig  in  my  day,  long- 
pig " 

"  Can  you  walk  ?  "  said  Talbot. 

"No.     Why?" 

"  I  was  wondering  how  to  get  you  down 
to  the  canoe." 

"  Canoe  ?     What  d'you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  mean  we're  going  to  get  out  of  here." 

"  I  don't  want  to  go." 

"  I  can't  help  that,"  said  Talbot. 

"  What's  the  use  ?  :  You  haven't  seen  me 
by  daylight.     Besides " 

"  I  can't  help  that,  either.  I'm  not  going 
to  leave  you  here." 

A  noise  proceeded  from  the  corner — a  noise 
that  in  some  respects  resembled  weeping. 

"  It'll  kill  me  !  It's  madness  !  I  tell  you 
it'll  kill  me  .  .  ." 


"  That's  another  thing  I  can't  help,"  said 
Talbot  between  clenched  teeth,  and,  grasping 
the  topmost  mat,  pulled  with  all  his  strength. 

It  was  surprising  hosv  easily  it  followed 
him  over  the  floor,  down  the  bush-track, 
and  on  to  the  beach.  But  there  was  not 
much  on  it.  What  there  was  he  contrived 
to  bundle  into  the  canoe,  and  with  the  dawn 
Kau  was  a  blue  smudge  on  the  eastern 
horizon. 

An  outrigger  is  hard  to  beat  "  full-and- 
by,"  and  the  wind  held  as  only  a  "trade" 
knows  how.  For  a  day  and  a  night  and 
part  of  yet  another  day  Talbot  sat  at  the 
steering  -  paddle,  speeding  he  knew  not 
whither,  provided  it  was  away  from  Kau. 
And  during  that  time,  and  for  many  days 
to  follow,  he  was  a  man  possessed.  A  single 
motive  shone  before  him  like  a  flame.  It 
was  all  that  gave  him  strength. 

The  unknown  gave  little  trouble — he  was 
incapable  of  it— and  except  when  supplying 
him  with  food  and  drink,  Talbot  kept  his 
eyes  averted  He  found  it  best.  Finally, 
and  with  the  lashed  steering-paddle  still 
under  his  arm,  he  slept. 

He  was  awakened  by  sounds  coming  from 
the  bow  of  the  canoe.  The  unknown  was 
sitting  bolt  upright,  his  sightless  eyes  staring 
fixedly  at  the  moon. 

"  I  say,"  he  muttered — "  I  say  !  " 

"  Yes  ?  "  answered  Talbot. 

"  I'm  dying  !  "  announced  the  unknown. 

Talbot  did  not  answer.  What  was  there 
to  be  said  in  face  of  this  perfectly  natural, 
if  belated,  occurrence  ? 

"  I  tell  you  I'm  dying,"  repeated  the 
unknown,  as  though  hurt  that  the  information 
had  not  created  a  deeper  impression.  "  Said 
it  would  kill  me,"  he  added  bitterly.  "  What 
was  the  use  ?  " 

Talbot  knelt  over  him. 

"  Is  there  anything  I  can  do  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Any  message  .  .  ." 

"Message!"  repeated  the  unknown  and 
laughed,  and,  laughing,  died. 

At  the  first  blaze  of  dawn  Talbot  looked 
over  the  side,  down,  down  into  the  crystal- 
clear  depths. 

"  It's  clean,"  he  said  aloud.  And  even  as 
he  spoke,  a  dark  shadow  passed  under  the 
canoe  and  was  gone. 

On  the  starboard  bow  there  was  land,  big 
land,  by  the  cloud-capped  hills,  range  on 
range.  Talbot  headed  for  it,  and  in  a  few 
hours  landed  on  a  powdered-coral  beach. 
He  buried  the  unknown  above  high-water 
mark,  and  plunged  into  the  bush. 

He  walked,  and  continued  to  walk.     It 
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seemed  very  desirable  to  keep  moving,  until 
he  could  sleep  from  sheer  exhaustion.  He 
lived  on  fish — caught  by  hand  in  the  rock- 
pools — crabs,  shell-fish,  and  wild  fruit.  He 
trudged  like  an  automaton  through  mangrove 
swamps  and  blazing  sand  and  primeval 
jungle.  He  did  this  for  two  weeks,  and 
still  lived.  He  was  a  man  who  knew  what 
he  wanted,  and  was  after  it,  that  was  all. 
He  had  landed  on  Tannau,  though  he  had 
no  notion  of  it,  and  he  had  walked  and  slept 
and  eaten  his  way  half  round  the  island 
before  he  came  to  the  Company  sugar  estates 
at  Laneka. 

For  a  while  he  stood  at  the  edge  of  the 
clearing,  a  lean,  dishevelled  figure,  his  sulu 
in  ribbons,  his  shirt  little  better.     He  was 


dazed.  He  must  get  used  to  seeing  alert 
white  men,  in  pith  helmets,  hurrying  about 
their  affairs,  lines  of  neat  white  bungalows 
with  mosquito-doors,  and  mammoth  sheds 
of  throbbing  machinery.  He  squatted 
native  fashion  in  the  sand,  watching  it  all 
with  an  awful  loneliness  in  his  soul. 

He  marked  the  superintendent's  bungalow 
on  the  hill,  and  when  night  fell  made  his 
way  toward  it.  A  yellow,  homely  light 
filtered  .through  the  drawn  blinds.  The 
superintendent  was  smoking  an  after-dinner 
cigar  on  the  verandah. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  he  demanded, 
not  unkindly,  when  the  first  shock  of  the 
encounter  had  passed. 

"  Work,"  said  James  Eustace  Talbot. 


WINTER    JOY. 


DRAVE  thrush,  on  the  bare  aspen  tree, 
■-*    You  sing  of  Spring  that  is  to  be, 
Forgetting  the  dark  days  ahead, 
Before  Earth  wakens  from  the  dead. 


Brave  soul,  that  sings  though  life  be  dark, 
Men  shall  your  noble  spirit  mark, 
That  can  forget  its  secret  pain, 
Because  the  Earth  has  Peace  again. 

E.  VINE  HALL. 


PAMELA  AND  THE 
PUNCH-BOWL 

By  OWEN    OLIVER 

Illustrated  by   A.  Wallis    Mills 


THE  Professor  was  shy  and  Pamela  was 
shy.  Perhaps  the  punch-bowl  was 
shy  also.  Perhaps  it  was  only 
ashamed  of  itself.  Anyhow,  it  stood  on 
Pamela's  sideboard  for  ten  years,  and  never 
advertised  as  anything  better  than  "very 
old."  It  had  come  down  to  Pamela,  she 
always  explained,  from  her  great-grandfather, 
and  her  grandmother .  always  "  thought  it 
must  be  very  valuable."  I  think  she  wanted 
to  make  it  clear  that  it  was  not  her  own 
choice.  It  certainly  wasn't  .mine.  I  con- 
sidered it  an  ugly,  overcoloured  monstrosity. 
Pamela  didn't  drink  punch,  so  she  used  it 
for  fruit.  I  would  never  take  a  pear  or 
grape  out  of  it  for  fear  of  uncovering  the, 
leering,  half-dressed  persons  drinking  at 
the  sickly  pool  iu  the  centre,  poured  from 
the  ridiculous  little  pitcher  of  a  shamelessly 
underclad  nymph  squatting  upon  obviously 
damp  grass.  If  the  punch- bowl  was  modest, 
it  didn't  look  it ;  but  the  Professor  and 
Pamela  did,  and  were.  That  is  how  their 
story  came  to  be  worked  out  through  me. 

The  Professor  started  the  business  by 
dropping  in  at  my  office  one  morning.  I 
am  Graves,  Jones  and  Eeed,  Solicitors- 
Archibald  Jones  in  private  life. 

"I  have  called  to  ask  your  advice  as  an 
old  friend,"  he  began,  blinking  at  me 
through  his  spectacles,  "  about  a  matter 
which  is  verv  near  to  my  heart." 

"  Ah  I  "  I  said.     "  Uinph  !     Heart,  eh  ?  " 

"You  know  Miss  Pamela  Akhurst  ?  "  he 
inquired. 

"Very  suitable"  I  declared  promptly. 
"  You  dog!" 

The  Professor  shot  bolt  upright  in  the 
easy-chair. 

"  Man  alive,"  he  cried,  "  I  don't  mean 
that !  I  was  referring  to  her  punch-bowl. 
You  must  have  noticed  it." 


"As  little  as  possible,"  I  stated.  "  Hideous, 
isn't  it  ?  " 

The  little  man  seemed  to  swell. 

"  Hideous  !  "  he  cried.  "  Why,  it's  five 
hundred  years  old  !  I  should  place  it  in  the 
early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century  ;  some  of 
the  mature  work  of " 

"Never  mind  that,"  I  interrupted.  "I 
don't  care  if  it  was  the  work  of  Adam.  It's 
as  ugly  as  sin.  I  do  know  it.  What 
about  it  ?  " 

"  I  want  to  buy  it,"  he  said,  "  but  she 
doesn't  seem  to  want  to  sell  it.  I  didn't 
exactly  make  her  an  offer,  but  she  seemed 
irresponsive  to  my  hints.  I  am  not  used  to 
negotiating  with  ladies.  You  are  a  married 
man,  and  understand  them." 

"  I, don't,"  I  protested. 

"Well,  you  understand  Mrs.  Jones,  and 
I  suppose  one  lady  is  very  much  like 
another  ?  " 

"  She  isn't  like  herself  for  five  minutes  at 
a  time,"  I  informed  him  impatiently  ;  "and 
I  don't  understand  Mrs.  Jones.  That's  the 
point  about  ladies.  You  never  do  under- 
stand them.  I  don't  think  they  understand 
themselves." 

"  Dear  me  !  "  said  the  Professor. 

"  That  needn't  stop  my  making  her  an 
offer  for  the  thing,"  I  pointed  out.  "  What 
shall  I  go  up  to  ?  " 

He  pursed  his  lips  and  considered. 

"  You  might  suggest  a  hundred  pounds," 
he  decided. 

"  You  don't  mean  it's  worth  so  much  as 
that  ?  "  I  cried.     "  That  thing  !  " 

"  Oh,"  he  said,  "  it's  worth  five  or  six 
hundred — seven  hundred  and  fifty,  perhaps. 
That's  no  reason  why  I  should  pay.  it." 

"  Oh  !  "  I  growled.  "  Well,  she's  not  my 
client.    I'll  offer  fifty,  and  see  what  happens." 

I  called  upon  Miss  Pamela  that  afternoon. 
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She  is  a  nice  lady,  but  Mrs.  Jones  wouldn't 
mind  me  calling  there  alone.  She  says  that, 
if  Providence  should  take  her,  Miss  Pamela 
is  the  sort  of  lady  whom  I  ought  to  marry. 
The  successor  whom  a  man's  wife  selects  is 
never  the  one  whom  he  would  select  for 
himself. 

She  gave  me  tea  and  buttered  toast.  Her 
tea  is  excellent.  So  is  her  toast".  Over  the 
tea  and  toast  I  became  expansive. 

"  That  is  a  very  curious  punch-bowl,"  I 
remarked.  "  I  should  think  it  possibly  had 
some  value." 

"  My  grandmother  always  said  so,"  Miss 
Pamela  declared.  "You  see,  my  great- 
grandfather was  a  collector.  It  must  be 
very  old." 

'•'  Umph  !  "  I  said.  "  Why  must  it.  Miss 
Pamela  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  the  costume  is 
that  of  the  times.  Otherwise  "■ — she  blushed 
— "  it  would  scarcely  have  been  tolerated.  I 
always  keep  it  filled." 

"  Exactly,"  I  said,  with  approval. 
"  Exactly.  I  quite  understand  how  you 
must  f eel^  about  it.  I  wonder  that  you  have 
never  tried  to  dispose  of  it." 

Miss  Pamela  shot  bolt  upright  in  her  easy- 
chair. 

"  Sell  it !  "  she  cried  in  horror.  "  Why, 
it  has  been  in  the  family  for  over  a  hundred 
years ! " 

"  What  a  lot  it  must  have  cost  to  keep  it 
decently  filled  !  "  I  observed.  "'One  could 
do  a  deal  with  the  money.  Do  you  know,  I 
have  a  friend  who  goes  in  for  that  sort  of 
thing.  I  shouldn't  be  surprised  if  he  would 
give  you  fifty  pounds  for  it." 

Miss  Pamela  clasped  her  hands. 

"  Grandmother  always  declared  it  was 
valuable  !  "  she  cried  delightedly.  "  I  am  so 
glad  you  think  so.  I  have  been  rather 
wTorried  since  Professor  Kaven  was  here  the 
other  day.  He  seems  to  know  such  a  lot 
about  old  things.  What  a  nice  man  he  is  ! 
He  valued  it  only  at  about  twenty  pounds." 

"  I  should  stand  out  for  fifty,"  I  advised, 
"  if  you  sell  it." 

"  Oh,"  she  cried,  "  I  would  not  sell  it  for 
anything  !  It  has  been  in  the  family  longer 
than  I  can  remember.  And  it  looks  quite 
nice  on  the  sideboard.  You  see,  the  outside 
is  mostly  fig  leaves,  and  I  keep  it  filled. 
Won't  you  try  a  peach  ?  " 

I  took  a  peach.  It  uncovered  a  drinking 
lady.  Miss  Pamela  clothed  her  with  another 
peach  from  the  sideboard  cupboard. 

"  Of  course,"  I  remarked,  "it  may  be  worth 
more.     Fifty  was  only  a  guess.     If  you  were 


offered  a  really  substantial  sum — something 
approaching  a  hundred " 

u  Oh,  no,"  she  assured  me.  "  I  wouldn't 
part  with  it  for  anything."  You  see,  Mr. 
Jones,  my  little  income  is  ample  for  my 
wants.  But  I  am  so  glad  that  you  consider  it 
valuable,  and  I  do  appreciate  your  kindness." 

Miss  Pamela  looked  quite  nice  when  she 
smiled.  She  might  have  been  distinctly 
pretty  when  she  was  half  her  present  age, 
and  that  would  make  her  about  twenty. 

"  Oh,"  I  disclaimed,  "  that's  nothing.  It 
seemed  rather  a  pity,  I  thought,  to  keep 
money  locked  up  in  that  form." 

u  It  would  still  be  locked  up,"  she  observed, 
"  if  the  money  were  passed  from  one  pocket 
to  another.  There  would  only  be  the  same 
money  and  the  same  punch-bowl.  I  some- 
times wish  that  the  figures  were  more — 
more  clothed.  But  I  suppose  they  knew  no 
better  in  those  days." 

"I  suppose  not,"  I  agreed.  "Well,  I 
must  be  going." 

I  went. 

"  It's  no  use,"  I  informed  the  Professor 
the  next  morning.  "  She  says  that  it's 
always  been  in  the  family,  and  it's  going  to 
stay  there.     You  can't  get  it." 

The  Professor  shook  his  head  helplessly. 

"  Give  me  a  cigarette,  Jones,"  he  requested. 
"This  is  a  very  serious  matter.  I  must 
think." 

I  gave  him  the  cigarette. 

"You  think,"  I  proposed,  "and  I'll  run 
through  this  conveyance...  All  that  messuage 
and  appurtenances  known  as  187,  The  Grove. 

...Fronted  on  the  north  by Where's 

the  map  ?     Umph  !  " 

"  Jones,"  he  broke  in,  "  I've  made  up  my 
mind.  As  you  said  the  other  day,  she  is 
very  suitable." 

"Eh?"    I  jerked  out.      "What?     You 
don't  want  to  marry  her,  do  you  ?  " 
"  "  No,"  he  said  ruefully,  "  I  don't." 

"Then  don't  be  a  fool,"  I  counselled. 

"You  married,"  he  protested,  "  and  you 
don't  call  yourself  a  fool  for  doing  it." 

I  put  down  my  pen  and  shook  my  head 
at  him. 

"I  married  Mrs.  Jones,"  I  stated,  "because 
I  wanted  to.  Sometimes  I  do  call  myself  a 
fool  for  doing  it.  However,  that  is  princi- 
pally to  aggravate  Mrs.  Jones,  and  she 
doesn't  believe  it.  Neither  do  I.  The  only 
excuse  for  taking  a  wife  is  that  you  think 
you  can't  do  without  her.  Honestly,  old 
man,  if  you  wanted  Miss  Akhurst  for 
herself,  I  wouldn't  dissuade  you.  There's 
nothing  against  her,   except    that  she's  a 
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woman  !  Even  then  it's  a  h\g  risk  for 
people  of  your  ages.  Fifty  and  forty,  eh  ? 
Rather  set  ways.  As  you  don't  want  to 
marry,  you  can't  tie  yourself  up  for  a 
measly  -punch-bowl." 

"  But,  man,"  he  cried,  "  it's  almost  unique ! 
There  can  scarcely  be  an  earlier  specimen  of 
the  glaze  that  Fusto  Dorbi " 

"  Hang  Fusto  Dorbi  !  "  I  stormed.  "  He's 
dead  and  buried,  and  you're  alive — if  you 
call  it  living,  pottering  about  in  old  ruins 
and    libraries.      If    you  had  a  wife,    you 


"  He  practically  offered  twenty  pounds  at 
first,"  she  choked  through  her  handkerchief, 
"and  he  knew  all  the  time  that  it  was 
worth  fifteen  times  that !  If  there  was  a 
man  I  used  to  admire  and  respect,  it  was  the 
Professor.  It  shows  what  dreadful  things 
collecting  will  make  people  do.  It  shan't  go 
out  of  the  family  to  be  made  a  show  of.  Of 
course,  it  was  the  fashion  of  those  times,  and 
nobody  knew  any  better,  but — well,  it  won't 
do  any  harm  here.  This  is  a  lesson  to  me 
not  to   be ,  influenced  by  money.     Twenty 


Miss  Pamela  flatly  refused  to  consider  a  sale." 


wouldn't  be  able  to  spend  your  time  like 
that.  You'd  have  to  take  her  out" — he 
groaned — "  afternoon  calls,  dinners,  theatres, 
week-ends  at  the  seaside,  motor " 

"  Stop,  stop  !  "  he  groaned.  "  I  may  have 
to  do  it,  but  I'll  have  a  shot  for  freedom 
first.  Tell  her  I'll  give  three  hundred 
for  it.  You  can  negotiate  up  to  five 
hundred." 

There  was  no  chance  for  negotiation. 
Miss  Pamela  flatly  refused  to  consider  a  sale. 
She  wept  when  I  let  out  that  the  Professor 
was  my  client. 


The 


pounds,   and    worth    three    hundred 
wicked  man  ! " 

I  reported  the  interview  to  the  Professor. 

"She's  sized  you  up,  you  old  rascal,"  I 
warned  him,  "  and  you  won't  get  into  the 
family.    So  don't  make  an  ass  of  yourself." 

"I'll  do  it  gradually,"  he  declared,  "very 
gradually.  I  can  call  and  explain  that 
twenty  wasn't  an  actual  offer — it  was  fifty 
really— and  that  collectors  always  do  it. 
Then— I  should  think  it  was  a  good  way  with 
women  to  pay  compliments,  eh? — I'll  work 
up  things  very  gradually.     It's  a  big  price, 
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isn't  it  ?  But  I  must  get  that  punch-bowl. 
You  can  see  the  first  attempts  at  that  special 
kind  of  glazing  were  setni-opaque,  and " 

"  If  they'd  been  entirely  opaque,"  I  said, 
"  the  picture  would  have  been  more  decent. 
She  keeps  it  covered  with  fruit,  and,  if  you 
marry  her,  she  won't  let  you  look  at  it." 

"  I  shall  make  that  a  condition,"  he  said 
decidedly. 

How  Mrs.  Jones  laughed  when  I  told  her 
that !  If  ever  there  was  an  expert  at  evading 
conditions,  it  is  Mrs.  Jones. 

He  did  not  have  the  chance  to  make  the 
condition.  Miss  Pamela  refused  him  flatly. 
She  said  that  he  didn't  want  her,  but  the 
punch-bowl.  She  told  my  wife  that,  if  it 
hadn't  been  in  the  family  so  long,  she  would 
smash  it  with  a  hammer  ! 

"  And  she's  such  a  dear  creature,"  my  wife 
declare^ .  "  If  anything  happened  to  me " 

"  My  dear,"  I  interrupted,  "  no  punch-bowl 
could  possibly ,  replace  you.  The  ladies  in 
that  particular  specimen  lack  your  charming 
taste  in  dress,  and " 

"That  reminds  me,"  said  Mrs.  Jones. 
"  There  is  a  costume  in  Smart's  that- 


Any  married  reader  can  supply  the  rest. 

I  called  upon  Miss  Pamela  shortly  after- 
wards. She  was  civil,  but  she  seemed 
depressed,  and  said  little.  I  missed  the 
punch-bowl  from  the  sideboard,  and  thought 
that  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  at  the  back  of 
the  china  cabinet. 

I  also  called  upon  the  Professor.  He 
seemed  irritable,  and  when  I  congratulated 
him  upon  retaining  his  freedom,  he  was 
uncivil.    However,  he  apologised  afterwards. 

"It's  got  on  my  nerves,"  he  confessed. 
"  It's  not  only  losing  the  punch-bowl.  It's 
not  so  much  the  decoration  as  the  rarity  of 
that  momentary  phase  of   glazing.     When 

G  uido  Dorbi,  the  father But  you  wTon't 

care  about  that.  What  worries  me  is  that  I 
hurt  Miss  Pamela's  feelings.  She  is  such* a 
nice  woman,  and  she  thinks  that  to  put  a  piece 
of  china  in  comparison  with  her  is  an  insult. 
Of  course  she  doesn't  appreciate  the  value 
of  the  punch-bowl.  Well,  well,  the  matter 
is  closed.    I  have  finally  abandoned  the  idea 

of  obtaining  it,  although If  you  should 

ever  hear  of  its  coming  into  the  market,  you 
might  let  me  know.  I'd  go  up  to  eight 
hundred." 

Strange  to  say,  it  did  come  into  the  market 
only  four  months  later — two  months  after 
the  War  broke  out.  Miss  Pamela  sent  a  note 
asking  me  to  call  on  my  way  home,  and  I 
called.  The  punch-bowl  was  on  the  table,  and 
there  was  no  fruit  ift^ide,  only  a— *e   What 


do  you  call  .those  absurd  things  that  women 
put  on  plates  ?  Linen  and  lacey  things  ? 
Well,  never  mind.     It  served  as  a  shawl. 

"  I  do  not  feel  justified  in  keeping  the 
bowl  now  that  money  can  do  so  much  good," 
Miss  Pamela  announced.  "  I  propose  to  sell 
it  and  give  the  proceeds  to  something  for 
soldiers  and  their  families.  I  am  sure  that 
my  great-grandfather  and  grandmother  and 
mother  would  agree,  if  they  were  alive.  I 
should  like  the  Professor  to  have  it,  because — 
because  I  should.  I  leave  the  price  to  him. 
I  am  sure  that  he  will  give  me  full  value 
when  he  knows  what  the  money  is  for." 

"  He  mentioned  eight  hundred  pounds,"  I 
told  her.  "  I  think  he  will  give  that.  You 
are  a  good  sport,  Miss  Pamela.  You  used  to 
like  it  so  much,  and " 

"  Now,"  she  said  quickly, "  I  do  not  like  it 
at  all.  It  is  no  sacrifice.  I  shall  be  so  glad 
when  it  is  gone." 

She  cried  a  little. 

-."  If  you  have  anything  to  pack  it  in,"  I 
offered,  "  I  will  take  it  now." 

We  packed  it  in  wadding  and  tissue-paper 
and  a  stout  cardboard  box.  She  kept  wiping 
her  eyes. 

"  You  say  you  don't  like  it,"  I  observed, 
"  but  you  are  crying." 

"I  am  crying,"  she  said,  with  a  pert 
defiance  which  made  her  seem  girlish, 
"  because  I  don't  like  it !  Of  course  you 
think  I'm  a  fool,  but — I  hate  women  in 
pottery.     They  improve  by  age  !  " 

("  I  bolted  then,"  I  told  my  wife.  "  It's 
hard  lines  on  a  woman  to  grow  old." 

"  Unless  someone  is  kind  enough  to  grow 
old  with  her,"  said  my  wife.  "  I  don't  think 
you're  so  bad  as  I  sometimes  make  out,  you 
tiresome  old  man  ! ") 

"Well,  Professor,"  I  announced,  "here's 
the  punch-bowl,  if  you  hand  over  eight 
hundred  pounds.  She  wrants  the  money  for 
War  charities." 

He  set  down  his  papers  and  stared  at  me. 

"So,"  he  replied,  "do  I.  In  fact,  I've 
given  that  exact  amount,  under  the  name  of 
4  Punch-Bowl.'  I  can't  afford  it  with  what's 
left."  He  sighed.  "  The  glazing  is  so  remark- 
able.    Fine  thing  !     Very  fine  thing  !  " 

"  I  call  it  a  monstrosity  !  "  I  snapped. 

"  I  meant  it  was  a  fine  thing  for  Miss 
Pamela  to  do,"  he  explained.  "The  fact  is, 
she's  a  fine  woman — sweet  face  and  manner, 

although  her  manner  when  I  offered 

Well,  wrell,  someone  else  will  buy  it."  He 
gulped.  "  Prices  are  lowish.  I'll  run  up  to 
town  with  it  and  see  what  I  can  do  at  Kair 
and  Auld's." 


PAMP]LA  AND   THE   PUNCH-BOWL. 
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Rair  and  Auld  gave  hiui  seven  hundred 
and  seventy-five  pounds  for  it.  He  was 
going  to  add  twenty-five  for  Miss  Pamela's 
charities,  he  told  me,  and  make  it  eight 
hundred. 

"  Pat  in  that  way,"  he  said,  "  I  think 
she'll  accept.    I  shall  go  and  ask  her  myself." 

She  accepted  the  twenty-five  pounds  for 
her  charities,  and  the  Professor  for  herself. 


Since  then  she  looks  younger,  and  so 
does  the  Professor.  She  has  made  him 
have  his  hair  cut,  and  dress  like  a  Christian. 
He  can  even  bear  to  speak  of  the  punch- 
bowl. 

"  It  was  a  unique  specimen  of  a  transitory 
phase  of  glazing,"  he  says ;  "  but  then 
Pamela  is  a  unique  woman.  As  you  say, 
they  are  a  strange  sex  !  " 


THE   ARABIAN    NIGHTS. 

*"pHE  proper  time  to  read  the  Arabian  Nights 
"      Is  after  dusk,  when  darkness  grows  around. 
Then  in  a  chair  beneath  the  candle-lights 
1  read,  while  shifting  shadows  strew  the  ground. 

And  then  before  my  eyes  a  fancy  feast 

Of  colour  rises.    Countless  happy  hours 

1  seem  to  spend  in  wandering  through  the  East 

'Mid  groves  of  palm,  and  minarets,  and  towers. 

A  never-ending  tapestry  unweaves. 

The  candle-light's  a  scimitar  agleam 

As  through  the  hot  night  air  it  quickly  cleaves 

To  slaughter  some  disturber  of  my  dream. 

1  never  try  to  read  the  Arabian  Nights 

While  on  his  glowing  way  the  sun  is  bound, 

But  in  a  chair  beneath  the  candle-lights 

1  read,  while  shifting  shadows  §trew  the  ground. 

GILBERT  DAVIS, 


Sunday-School  Teacher  :  Where  do  little  boys  go  to  who  do  not  put  their  pennies  in  the  collection  box? 
Pupil:  Please,  ma'am,  to  the  Pictures. 


THE  EDITOR'S  SCRAP-BOOK 


AN  ENTERTAINING  QUALITY. 
By  Richard  Norman,, 

I  gazed  at  the  bowl  of  squirming  fish  and 
then  turned  to  my  wife. 

"  When  you  are  my  age,  Sylvia,"  I  remarked 
in  superior  tones,  "you  will  have  learnt  that 
all  is  not  gold  that  glitters." 

In  reply,  she  walked  over  and  rumpled  my 
hair. 

"  You  are  not  grey,"  she  cooed  sweetly,  "  but 
you  might  be  bald,  the  way  you  talk  some- 
times." 

*4  Eh  ?     How's  that  ?  "  I  asked  suspiciously. 

"  Babies  are  bald,"  she  replied  with  exaspera- 
ting finality,  and,  being  a  woman,  added, 
41  but  I  prefer  stupid  men." 

"  In  all  things  women  are  irrelevant  and 
irreverent.  You  are  a  woman,  Sylvia.  I'm 
sorry." 

44  No,  it  is  I  who  ought  to  apologise.  When 
I  said  it  I  was  being  personal,  and  that  was 
rude.     I'm  sorry," 

44  If  I  were  weak,  I  should  continue  to 
struggle  for  the  last  word.  As  it  is,  I  propose 
to  discuss  the  contents  of  that  goldfish  dish." 

44  Meaning  the  goldfish  themselves?  " 

*4  Precisely.  They  are  a  very  useless  class 
of  creature,  and  not  at  all  entertaining.     When 
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they  were  used  as  the  subject  of  a  song  in 
4  The  Geisha,'  they  served  their  purpose,  and 
should  have  died  quietly  content." 

44  Perhaps,"  said  Sylvia,  44they  would  be 
willing  to  learn  little  tricks.  Perhaps  you 
would  like  to  devote,  say,  half  an  hour  each 
day  to  teaching  them." 

44  Yes,  and  perhaps  I  would  not.  I  can 
conceive  nothing  more  ludicrous  than  a  full- 
grown  man,  in  his  right  senses,  idly  toying  with 
a  squadron  of  vicious  and  unintelligent  fish. 
In  any  event,  I  have  nothing  in  common  with 
people  who  can  live,  year  in,  year  out,  on  water 
— as  they  appear  to  do.  Personally  I  should 
become  sodden  and  possibly  plain-looking." 

44  Oh,  that  reminds  me.  One  of  the  darlings 
nearly  died  this  afternoon,  but  I  saved  its 
life." 

I  walked  across  to  the  large  glass  bowl  and 
peered  intently  at  my  wife's  latest  pets. 

44 1  do  not  see  one  on  the  point  of  death,  but 
we  have  here  a  fish  which  appears  to  be 
beyond  the  point  of  inebriation.  He  could  not 
be  behaving  more  foolishly." 

44  That  is  the  sick  one.  Until  I  dosed 
him  with  a  piece  of  whisky- saturated  bread, 
he  was  very  lifeless." 

"  Whisky?"     I      muttered     incredulously. 


THE    OTHER    KIND    OF    WORK. 


Doctor  :  What  you  want  is  more  exercise. 

Patient  :   Why,  I'm  at  work  all  day. 

Doctor:  Paid  by  the  week,  I  suppose? 

Patient:   Yes.  % 

Doctor  :   Then  you  had  better  take  on  some  piecework  for  a  time. 


a   revelation. 

Sailor:    Hi,  my  lad,  what's  this  stuff? 
Waiter:    Soup,  sir. 

Sailor  :    Soup !    Just  think  o*  that,  Bill !    'Ere's  you  an*  me  bin  sailiu'  on  soup  all  our  lives,  an' 
never  knew  it  till  now  ! 
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"  There  is  none  in  the  world.  Perhaps  you 
mean  petrol." 

"  No,  I  mean  whisky.  I  got  a  bottle  for  this 
ease  of  emergency." 

"  The  goldfish  is,  after  all,  a  very  entertain- 
ing creature,"  I  reflected  aloud.     "  I'm  going." 

"  Where  to  ?  "  asked  Sylvia. 

"  To  buy  another  bowl  of  'em — sick  ones." 


Mother  :  Georgie,  Georgie,  fighting  with 
your  little  visitor !     For  shame  ! 

George  (panting)  :  He  said — he  said  I  was 
'ike  father  I 


When  a  certain  great  statesman  Was  a  young 
country  lawyer,  he  was  driving  home  one  day 
in  a  pony-cart,  when  he  overtook  a  little  girl 
from  his  town,  the  daughter  of  some  neighbours 
of  his,  and  picked  her  up  for  a  ride  home.  She 
accepted  silently,  and  all  the  way  along, 
although  the  future  statesman  tried  to  engage 
her  in  conversation,  he  could  not  get  her  to 
say  anything  more  than  "  Yes  "  or  *'  No." 

Some  days  afterward  the  little  girl's  mother 
happened  to  meet  *»he  young  lawyer,  and  said 
to  him  smilingly:  "Do  you  remember  my  little 
girl's  riding  with  you  the  other  day  ?  Well, 
when  she  got  hwne  she  said :  '  Mummie,  I  rode 


GOOD    NEWS    AT    THE    RIGHT     MOMENT. 

"  'Ere  you  are,  Albert !      Shaving  Brush  has  won  !  " 


THE    ETERNAL     FEMININE. 
The  Airedale  pup,  in  agitation. 

Finding  the  Pekinese  alone, 
Started  a  heated  altercation 

Connected  with  a  bone. 

He  told  her,  in  a  towering  passion , 
Just  what  he  thought  of  the  affair, 

And  in  a  very  literal  fashion 
The  Pekie  "lost  her  hair." 

When  he  had  scolded,  growled,  and  ranted, 

Their  owners  rushed  to  separate 
Them  both,  and  then  the  Pekie  panted  : 

*'Say,  Is  my  muzzle  straight?" 

Leslie  M,  Oyler. 


home  from  school  with  Mr. ,  and  he 

kept  talking  to  me,  and  I  didn't  know  what- 
ever to  do,  for,  you  know,  he  is  a  lawyer,  and 
charges  you  for  whenever  you  talk  with  him, 
and  I  hadn't  any  money ! '  " 


Two  friends,  an  Englishman  and  a  Scots- 
man, once  made  a  trip  up  the  Nile,  and  of 
course  visited  the  Pyramids. 

The  Englishman  was  lost  in  admiration,  and 
asked  his  companion  what  he  thought  of  them. 
The  Scot  shook  his  head  sorrowfully. 

"  Ah,  mon,"  he  said,  with  a  sigh,  "  what  a  lot 
o'  mason- work  not  to  be  bringing  in  any  rent !  " 
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WHAT    I    THINK   ABOUT    IT 

By  "MANAGER" 


MY  only  excuse  for  occupying  the 
columns  of  The  Windsor  Magazine 
is  that,  as  the  responsible  head  of  a 
concern  with  an  annual  turnover  of  £250,000, 
I  thought  that  many  readers  would  be 
interested  in  my  opinion  upon  that  much- 
discussed  subject  Pelmanism.  I  possess  no 
literary  "style,"  but  I  trust  that  plain 
speaking  in  everyday  language  will  make 
amends  for  my  lack  of  eloquence. 

To  be  quite  candid,  I  hate  "  stunts  "  and 
"  crazes,"  and  it  was  in  that  category  that  I 
placed  Pelmanism  when  I  first  heard  and 
read  about  it.  I  dare  say  there  are  many 
sound  business  men  who  have  summarily 
dismissed  it  from  their  minds  as  being 
merely  "  another  advertising  stunt." 

Probably  I  should  never  have  changed  my 
opinion  had  not  circumstances  forced  me  to 
make  closer  acquaintance  with  Pelmanism. 

Without  ever  having  won  my  way  to  any 
considerable  position  in  the  business  world, 
I  was  yet  fairly  content  with  my  modest 
progress.  Suddenly,  however,  through 
pressure  of  external  circumstances,  I  found 
myself  in  difficulties — difficulties  so  great 
that  I  clutched  even  at  straws  in  the  hope  of 
deliverance.  It  was  in  this  mood  of  semi- 
desperation  that  I  said  to  myself  :  "  Let's  see 
if  there  is  anything  in  this  Pelmanism  idea." 

LOOKING    BACKWARD. 

Looking  back  on  that  period  of  trouble, 
doubt,  delay,  and  scepticism,  I  am  forced  to 
laugh  and  to  wonder  at  my  unwillingness  to 
inquire  into  a  thing  simply  because  it  was 
new — and  advertised.  But  I  know  I  am  not 
unique  in  this  :  I  am  by  no  means  the  first 
or  the  only  man  who,  having'  scoffed  at 
Pelmanism,  has  subsequently  taken  the  Course 
and  has  thanked  his  stars  that  he  did  so. 

"  Is  Pelmanism  worth  while  ?  "  Yes,  most 
emphatically.  As  the  typewriter  is  to  the 
quill  pen,  and  as  the  motor-car  is  to  the 
donkey-"  shay,"  so  is  the  Pelman -trained 
mind  in  comparison  with  the  untrained  mind. 
It  is  a  case  of  trained  efficiency  versus 
rule-o'-thumb. 

And  I  say  this,  not  only  because  I  have  in 
my  own  case  experienced  such  tremendous 
advantages  as  the  result  of  Pelmanising  (my 
income  is  over  six  times  what  it  was  before 
I  began  my  study  of  the  "  little  grey  books  "), 
but  also  because  I  have  observed  what  the 
Course  has  done  for  other  business  men. 


(And  not  only  business  men,  but  professional 
men,  too.  I  know  a  professional  man  who 
declares  that  the  Pelman  books  are  worth 
their  weight  in  gold  to  him  !) 

In  fact,  carefully  reviewing  the  matter,  I 
think  I  may  commit  myself  to  the  statement 
that  I  have  yet  to  meet  the  man  or  woman 
who,  having  conscientiously  followed  the 
Pelman  Course,  has  failed  to  benefit 
thereby. 

AN    IMPORTANT    POINT. 

I  say  "conscientiously";  and  here  is  a 
point  upon  which  I  must  make  myself  quite 
clear.  The  mere  fact  of  entering  your  name 
upon  the  Pelman  register  does  not  auto- 
matically make  you  a  success  ;  you  have  got 
to  tvork  at  the  Course.  It  is  a  pleasant 
enough  study,  not  in  the  least  tedious  or 
difficult,  but  you  must  work  at  it  seriously. 
If  you  are  not  prepared  to  do  this,  you  may 
as  well  save  yourself  the  trouble  of  enrolling. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  you  feel  disposed  to 
give  up  an  occasional  half-hour  to  a  most 
interesting  study  of  self  and  possibilities, 
then  I  say,  without  hesitation,  the  sooner 
you  enrol  for  the  Pelman  Course  the  better 
for  your  pocket,  the  better  for  your  business, 
and  the  better  for  your  interest  and  pleasure 
in  life. 

Business  need  was  the  motive  that  led  me 
to  take  up  the  Course,  but  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  Pelmanism  has  entered  largely  into 
all  phases  of  my  life.  I  am,  of  course,  very 
sensible  of  what  I  owe  to  it  in  the  monetary 
sense,  for  it  has  made  financial  difficulties  a 
thing  of  the  past.  In  business  it  has  developed 
in  me  powers  of  decision,  concentration, 
discernment  and  judgment  which  have  proved 
invaluable ;  yet  higher  than  these  I  am 
disposed  to  rate  the  added  interest  it  has 
given  to  my  whole  life. 

It  is  not  easy  to  express  this  feeling  :  here 
is  where  I  feel  the  need  of  eloquence.  But 
I  think  the  average  reader  will  understand 
what  I  mean  when  I  say  I  feel  a  better  and 
a  bigger  man  ;  I  get  more  out  of  everything  ; 
I  see  more  ;  I  feel  more. 

I  suppose  the  handiest  comparison  I  can 
make  would  be  with  a  man  who  was  purblind 
and  whose  perfect  sight  was  suddenly  restored. 
To  such  a  man  the  world  becomes  much 
more  vivid,  and  real,  and  delightful ;  whole 
hosts  of  new  interests  and  pleasures  are 
suddenly  brought  within  his  grasp. 
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Often  and  often,  sitting  alone  with  the  "little 
grey  books  " — which  I  still  read  and  re-read, 
by  the  way — I  have  exclaimed  with  positive 
delight  at  some  sudden  clarifying  thought  or 
idea.  Every  now  and  again  I  came  upon  so  me- 
thing  which  explained  an  old  puzzling  difficulty, 
opened  up  a  train  of  new  ideas,  revealed  new 
sources  of  power,  disclosed  new  possibilities, 
suggested  new  and  better  ways  of  doing  things. 

I  had  always  been  vain  enough  to  consider 
myself  a  "  brainy "  man,  but  now  I  realise 
that  although  I  had  brains  I  did  not  know 
how  to  use  them  ;  hence  my  past  comparative 
failure  ;  hence  my  present  success. 

DRIVE    OR    BE    DRIVEN. 

There  is  a  whole  world  of  difference  between 
driving  a  raotor-qar  and  being  driven  in  one  ; 
equally,  there  is  a  vast  difference  between 
creating  circumstances  and  being  the  creature 
of  circumstances.  If  we  were  disposed  to  be 
candid  with  ourselves,  I  believe  the  majority 
of  us  would  recognise  the  alarming  extent  to 
which  our  plans  and  actions  are  decided  or 
modified  by  "circumstances  over  which  we 
have  no  control."  A  very  humiliating  position, 
that,  and  a  very  unnecessary  one,  as  Pelmanism 
shows.  If  only  by  reason  of  what  the  Course 
does  in  the  way  of  enabling  students  to  master 
circumstances,  Pelmanism  would  richly 
deserve  all  that  its  most  enthusiastic 
supporters  say  in  its  praise. 

The  matter,  to  my  mind,  is  always  best 
considered  by  the  light  of  actual  experience, 
and  when  I  compare  my  haphazard  method 
of  working  in  my  pre-Pelinan  days  with  my 
present  planned  and  organised  progress,  I 
feel  well  content  with  my  experiment.  The 
discipline  of  the  Course  has,  in  my  case, 
proved  of  inestimable  worth,  and  I  am  pretty 
confident  that  even  the  most  successful  and 
able  business  men  would  find  ib  add  con- 
siderably to  their  power. 
LONG    MENTAL    LIFE. 

That  brings  me  to  another  point— or,  rather, 
a  belief,  (I  say  "  belief,"  because  I  have  no 
actual  facts  that  can  be  quoted.)  I  believe 
that  a  Pelman  Course  will  do  very  much  to 
prolong  one's  mental  activities.  I  was  over 
40  when  I  commenced  to  study  it,  but  I  can 
honestly  say  that  it  has  so  increased  my 
mental  energy  that,  mentally,  I  am  as  young 
and  vigorous  as  at  30.  I  should  be  interested 
to  know  if  the  experiences  of  others  tally  with 
my  own.  If  so — and  I  believe  they  would — 
this  training  is  worthy  the  serious  considera- 
tion of  men  and  women  well  past  middle  life  ; 
for  who  is  there  who  would  not  give  much  to 
preserve  youthfulness*  of  mind  long  after 
youthf ulness  of  body  is  past  ? 


However,  I  am  no  lover  of  theory,  and 
there  is  enough  of  interesting  fact  about 
Pelmanism  to  enable  me  to  dispense  with 
theory.  I  have  stated  as  plainly  as  I  possibly 
can  what  the  effects  and  results  of  the 
training  have  been  in  my  case,  and  I  leave 
it  to  every  reader  to  weigh  the  thing  from  his 
own  particular  standpoint.  I  have  urged 
many  to  "take  it  up,"  and  I  have  never 
heard  a  regret  from  a  single  one  of  the  many 
who  followed  my  advice.  It  is  certainly 
worth  investigating,  and  an  impartial  investi- 
gation is  pretty  sure  to  carry  one  farther. 

Somebody  once  divided  humanity  into  twro 
classes  :  Optimists,  who  hope  without  reason  ; 
and  Pessimists,  who  reason  without  hope.  I 
suggest  now  a  third  class :  Pelmanists, 
reasoned  optimists  who  realise  their  hopes 
by  organised  efforts,  and  achieve  success 
because  they  attempt  with  a  knowledge  of 
possibilities.  

The  New  Pelman  Coarse  which  is  now  being 
given  is  the  revised  and  enlarged  Course  upon 
which  the  specialists  of  the  Advisory  Board  of 
the  Pelman  Institute  have  been  -engaged  for 
many  months  past. 

Brilliantly  successful  as  the  previous  Course 
ivas,  it  may  be  confidently  predicted  that  the 
new  Course  tvill  be  even  more  successful.  The 
data  have  been  gathered  in  the  course  of  dealing 
with  over  half  a  million  men  and  women  of  all 
classes.  In  this  respect  the  practical  experience 
and  the  material  resources  of  (he  Institute  are 
so  entirely  unique  that  its  co-operation  and 
assistance  have  been  frequently  sought  by  the 
highest  educational  authorities. 

The  whole  scope  of  the  System  has  been 
considerably  widened,  and  its  interest  for  the 
individual  student  deepened  and  intensified. 
As  with  its  predecessor,  it  is  not  a  training  in 
any  specialised  techincal  subject,  but  a  most 
thorough  and  effective  preparation  of  the  mental 
attitude  and  memory,  so  that  the  sphere  of 
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and  post  free  by  any  reader  of  "  The  Windsor 
Magazine  "  who  applies  to  the  Pelman  Institute, 
40,  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
London,  W.C.  1. 


THE    EDITOE'S    SCKAP-BOOK. 


A    FURTHER    DIFFICULTY. 


"  I  coui>d  have  got  a  cook  yesterday." 
"Could  have?     Good  gracious,  why  didn't  you?" 
"No    good,    dear.      She    was    too    large    for    our 
kitchen ! " 


lapse  occurred.  In  my  first  draft  I  began,  *  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  like  Oliver  Twist, 
is  asking  for  more,'  but,  on  reflection,  reserved 
it  for  my  conclusion.  Writing  that,  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  Oliver  Twist  had  figured 
already.     We  are  all  liable  to  oversights,  sir." 

The  chief  moistened  his  lips.  His  humour 
was  so  dry  as  to  necessitate  this. 

"I  don't  find  that  our  rivals  make  them, 
nor  was  it  our  custom.  So  much  for  the  first 
basket.  Now  for  this.  What  second  outrage  has 
goaded  the  myriad  writers  of  these  letters  ?  " 

"  I  cannot  think — really  I  cannot." 

"  They  complain  that  the  article  has  no 
allusion  to  the  daughters  of  the  horse-leech 
who  cry  'Give,  give ! '  Heavens,  what  criminal 
carelessness!  How  long  do  you  think  The 
Telephone  will  retain  its  name  for  scholarship  ? 
Well,  what  have  you  to  say  ?  " 

"  I  write  very  rapidly.  These  blunders  arise 
from  my  dangerous  facility." 

"Your  dangerous  facility,  Mr.  Jaggers? 
Journalism  knows  nothing  of  dangerous 
facilities." 

"I  don't  understand." 

"  Fatal  facility,  sir,  fatal  facility.  You  don't 
know  that,  and  yet  you  profess  to  be  a  master 
of  English  prose  !  " 

"  Mr.  Smith,  I  resign." 

"  Stand  not  upon  the  order  of  your  going, 
but  go  at  once,"  said  the  Editor,  not  that  he 
wished  his  assistant  to  leave  abruptly — he  was 
not  sure  he  wished  him  to  leave  at  all — but 
because  he  was  a  journalist. 


A  JOURNALIST'S  REVENGE 
By  B.  A,  Clarke. 

At  thirty  Arthur  Jaggers  was  first  leader- 
writer  for  The  Telephone,  turning  out  a  daily 
fifteen  hundred  words  upon  subjects  that  no 
one  else  on  the  staff  could  have  stretched 
beyond  twelve  hundred,  and  no  writer  off  it 
beyond  the  level  thousand.  But  he  was  care- 
less. Time  and  again  "  Mot  Juste,"  "  King's 
English,"  and  the  rest  would  write  complaining 
of  the  omission  of  some  literary  allusion  that 
the  subject  warranted  and  precedent  prescribed. 
The  chief  would  bring  these  complaints  to 
Jaggers  in  a  waste -paper  basket,  because  such 
"  troubles  come  not  single  spies,  but  in  bat- 
talions." (Ten  to  one,  in  my  place,  Jaggers 
would  have  missed  this  quotation.)  One 
morning  the  Editor  brought  two  baskets. 

"  Did  you  read  your  yesterday's  article  in 
proof,  Mr.  Jaggers  ?  " 

Jaggers  nodded. 

"  Possibly  also  in  our  issue  ?  " 

"  Certainly." 

"And  no  omission  struck  you?  Have  you 
ever  heard  of  Charles  Dickens — of  Oliver  Twist 
asking  for  more?" 

"  Don't  say  I  have  omitted  Oliver  Twist 
asking  for  more!  Don't  tell  me  that,  Mr. 
Smith ! " 

**  You  can  read  the  article,"  said  the  Editor 
coldly. 

Jaggers  smote  his  forehead. 

"  It  must  be  so.    I  can  see  how  the  dreadful 
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Mr.  Jaggers  put  on  his  hat. 

"  On  the  whole,  I  am  glad  things  have  reached 
this  crisis.  Henceforth  I  shall  leave  journalism 
alone." 

"  Severely  alone,  Mr.  Jaggers.  I  am  sure  you 
meant  to  say  severely  alone." 

"  No,  sir,  I  did  not.  Journalism  is  no  longer 
my  master.  Meaning  '  alone,'  I  can  now  say 
it  without  a  useless  prefix.  So  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  *  alone '  will  now  go  alone  until  the 
end  of  the  chapter." 

At  eight  o'clock  that  evening  Jaggers 
pushed  his  way  into  the  Editor's  room.  He 
was  half  drunk,  and  acting  drunker  than 
he  was. 

"  Mr.  Jaggers,"  said  the  chief,  looking  up 
from  his  writing,  "it  is  evident  that  you 
have " 

But  the  young  man  forestalled  him. 

"Stop!  I  have  not  dined.  Ha,  ha!  Did 
you  ever  before  see  an  intoxicated  man  in 
evening-dress?"  < 

"Faultless  evening-dress,"  said  the  Editor 
mechanically. 

Jaggers  writhed.  The  enemy  had  scored  a 
point.  Why  hadn't  he  torn  his  coat  to  shut  off 
this  opening? 

"Did  you  ever  see  an  intoxicated  man  in 
evening-dress,"  he  continued,  "and  not  say  'one 
who  has  dined  not  wisely,  but  too  well '  ?  " 

Mr,  Smith  mastered  himself. 

"  I  admit  that  I  should  have  said  '  dined  not 
wisely,  but  too  well,'  had  you  not  prevented 
me,  but  what  of  that?  The  disappointment 
is  but  momentary,  and  if  you  see  in  that 
compensation  for  a  lost  dinner,  you  must  be  as 
easily  amused  as " 

Jaggers  flung  up  the  window  and  screamed 
"Police!" 

"Mr.  Jaggers,  Mr.  Jaggers,  what  are  you 
about?  Do  you  wish  to  create  a  public 
scandal?  " 

"  Say '  as  easily  amused  as  the  friends  of  Mr. 
Peter  Magnus,'  and  I  will  give  you  into  custody 
en  a  charge  of  insulting  my  intelligence." 

"  Put  the  window  down,  sir." 

"  Do  you  promise  to  abstain  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes.  Listen  to  me,  Mr.  Jaggers.  You 
are  young  enough  to  be  my  son,  and  I  speak  to 
you  more " 

With  a  quick  movement  the  young  man 
turned  an  ink  bottle  over  the  Editor's  writing. 

"  Confound  you  !     Why  did  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  To  put  it  out  of  your  power  to  address  me 
more  in  sorrow  than  in  anger." 

The  Editor  danced  with  fury. 

"What  is  your  object  in  these  outrages  ?  " 

"Bevenge.  You  made  my  life  here  a  hell 
by  compelling  me  to  use  all  these  abominable 
cliches.  I  am  going  to  make  your  life  unen- 
durable by  shutting  you  off  from  them." 

"  How  can  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  I  will  dog  you,  arranging  circumstances  to 
suggest  them,  but  adding  some  detail  to  make 
them  impossible.  When  this  can't  be  done,  I 
shall  prevent  you  by  threats  of  personal 
violence." 

"I  make  allowance  for  you,  Mr.  Jaggers. 
You  have  lost  your  post  over  this  question1, 
and  for  the  moment  it  fills  your  mind,  and  you 


can  no  more  refrain  from  bunging  it  in  than 
Mr. " 

Jaggers  threw  up  the  window,  but  this  time 
the  Editor  was  too  quick  for  him,  pinioned  his 
arms,  screamed  the  dreaded  allusion  to  Mr. 
Dick  and  the  head  of  Charles  I.  into  his  ear, 
and  rushed  him  to  the  staircase,  down  which  a 
whirling  mass  of  arms  and  legs  descended  like 
a  mountain  torrent. 

Jaggers,  a  minute  later,  seated  on  the 
pavement,  .was  shouting  triumphantly — 

"  Done  you  again,  Smith !  You  can't  say  you 
led  me  out  *  gently  but  firmly.'  " 

The  Editor  slammed  the  door. 


Book  education  had  played  but  a  small  part 
in  the  hard  life  of  a  middle-aged  miner  who 
had  lived  through  rough  times  since  the  early 
rush  to  the  Klondyke.  When  he  was  nearing 
fifty,  he  made  a  strike  in  a  certain  claim  he 
had  taken  up,  and  became  a  millionaire  several 
times  over. 

Having  been  obscure  &11  his  life,  he  was  most 
susceptible  to  flattery,  and  his  friends  soon 
learned  the  trick  of  getting  money  from  him. 
A  miners'  club  was  organised,  and,  in  con- 
sideration of  his  name  being  lettered  above  the 
entrance,  Phelan  was  enticed  into  paying 'for 
the  furnishings.  When  everything  was  ready 
for  the  opening,  he  was  invited  to  inspect  the 
quarters. 

"You  fellows  ought  to  feel  pretty  proud  of 
this  layout,"  he  remarked. 

"We  should,"  answered  one  of  the  com- 
mittee-men, "if  only  we  had  a  chandelier  for 
this  hall." 

Phelan  considered  for  a  moment.  "  Well," 
he  asked,  "  what'll  it  cost  ?  " 

"  Three  hundred  dollars,"  wTas  the  ready 
reply. 

"  I'll  get  it,"  the  millionaire  announced,  "  but 
I'll  bet  there  ain't  a  blessed  one  of  you  can 
play  it ! " 


A  clergyman  in  the  country  had  a  stranger 
preaching  for  him  one  day,  and,  meeting  his 
verger,  he  said  to  him:  "  Well,  Saunders,  how 
did  you  like  the  sermon  to-day?  " 

"  I  watna,  sir,  it  was  rather  o'er-plain  and 
simple  for  me.  I  like  those  sermons  best 
that  jumbles  the  joodgment  and  confounds  the 
sense,  and,  sir,  I  never  saw  one  that  could 
come  up  to  your  own  at  that." 


Mistress  (to  new  servant) :  So  you  come 
from  Wells,  Emma.  Your  cathedral,  I  have 
heard,  is  very  beautiful. 

Maid  :  Pretty  well,  ma'am.  But  it's  getting 
rather  old-fashioned  now. 
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THE  ART  OP  FALLING   IN  LOVE. 
By   W.  J.  Clarke. 

When  I  was  in  Paris  I  did  two  foolish  things. 
I  mean  two  things  more  conspicuously  foolish 
than  some  other  things.  One  was  to  study 
painting  in  oils,  which  I  imagined  would  he 
easy ;  but  when  I  realised  that  it  meant  learning 
to  draw — which  is  the  most  difficult  thing  in 
the  world — I  gave  it  up.  The  other  foolish 
thing  I  did  was  to  try  to  learn  French.  I 
found  that  the  verbs  are  inexplicable — that, 
owing  to  the  genders,  the  nouns,  pronouns, 
adjectives,  and  articles  are  impossible,  that  the 
prepositions  are  highly  absurd,  while  the  other 
parts  of  speech  are  only  moderately  offensive. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties  I  came  out  best 
in  the  argument  I  had  with 
my  friend  Alphonse  Lecroutier, 
who  speaks  no  language  but 
French.  To  his  remark  that  I 
had  robbed  him  of  two  hundred 
thousand  francs,  I  replied  that 
he  was  talking  through  his  hat ; 
and  when  he  called  me  a  thief 
and  an  imbecile,  I  called  him 
a  liar  and  an  idiot.  To  his 
argument  on  my  nose  I  replied 
with  an  argument  on  his  eye, 
and  when  he  continued  the 
argument  with  a  stick,  I  con- 
cluded it  with  a  chair,  and 
made  him  see  the  fallacy  of  his 
reasoning  and  some  constella- 
tions. 

A  friendly  explanation  can 
always  be  done  better  without 
the  use  of  apparatus,  and,  when 
we  met  again  a  few  days  later, 
we  discussed  the  matter  more 
quietly.  Then  I  learned  for  the 
first  time  what  his  grievance 
was. 

It  was  Alphonse  who  had 
undertaken  to  teach  me  to 
paint  in  oils,  and  who  advised 
me,  a  few  weeks  later,  to  give 
it  up  in  favour  of  something 
that  could  be  learned  without 
work.  When  I  first  met  him 
he  told  me  that  every  year  he 
painted  pictures  worth  several 
hundred  thousand  francs. 
While  I  was  comparing  this 
statement  with  his  shabby 
attire,  he  added  that,  unfortunately,  no  one 
would  buy  them,  and  that  he  lived  chiefly  on 
an  allowance  made  by  his  parents. 

"  It  gives  me  a  lot  of  trouble,"  he  said. 

"  It  seems  easy." 

"  It  is  not  so  easy  as  it  seems.  They  are 
long-suffering,  as  all  parents  have  to  be,  but 
they  are  beginning  to  think  they  have  suffered 
long  enough.  They  have  given  me  instructions 
to  fall  in  love  with  Mademoselle  Cecile  Bonnet, 
who  is  the  daughter  of  a  well-to-do  vendor  of 
artificial  jewellery." 

"  That  seems  easy,  too." 

"It  is  not  easy  when  you  have  seen  the 
family.  Mademoiselle  Cecile  is  the  sort  of  girl 
you  describe  to   her   friends   as  nice,  and  to 


other  people  as  ordinary.  She  is  about  the 
average  in  every  respect,  and  is  therefore  a 
first-class  matrimonial  bargain,  for  one  generally 
has  to  put ''  up  with  something  below  the 
average  in  order  to  secure  an  income  of  a 
thousand  francs  a  month.  I  like  to  fall  in 
with  my  parents'  wishes  whenever  they  coincide 
with  my  own,  and  that  income  would  please 
me  as  much  as  it  would  please  them  ;  but  when 
a  man  has  studied  art,  he  aspires  to  something 
above  the  average.     You  see  the  difficulty  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,"  I  said.  "  There  is  no 
difficulty.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  remember 
that  there  is  nothing  either  good  or  bad  but 
thinking  makes  it  so.  When  you  first  came  to 
Paris,  all  those  Old  Masters  in  the  Louvre  used 
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"Please,  mister,  will  you  stop  our  'Erbert? 
them  there  air'planes," 


'E's  frowin'  stones  at 


to  make  you  tired ;  but  last  week  you  walked 
five  miles  to  see  two  or  three  of  the  same  sort 
at  a  country  house,  and  you  have  been  chanting 
their  praises  ever  since.  Now,  the  pictures 
haven't  changed  ;  they  are  just  as  they  were 
when  they  were  painted,  centuries  ago.  The 
change  is  in  you.  You  began  with  the  idea 
that  they  must  be  good  because  all  the  artists 
said  they  were  excellent.  It  made  you  ill  to 
look  at  them,  but  you  kept  on  thinking  they 
must  be  good,  until  eventually  they  became 
good.  You  had  hypnotised  yourself  into  seeing 
beauties  in  them  which  nobody  ever  sees  the 
first  time  his  eyesight  is  afflicted  by  them." 

"  My  former  ignorance  has  been  purged  away 
by  the  study  of  art,"  said  Alphonse. 
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44  That  is  another  way  of  saying  the  same 
thing.  Now  apply  the  same  process  to 
Mademoiselle  Bonnet.  At  present  she  is  no 
more  attractive  to  you  than  a  saint  by  an  Old 
Master  used  to  be  ;  but  if  you  determine  to 
find  her  attractive,  it  will  not  be  long  before 
you  will  be  unable,  through  force  of  habit, 
to  think  otherwise,  and  then  she  will  be 
attractive." 

He  was  evidently  doubtful  about  it,  for  he 
called  for  some  mere  wine — artists  always  do 
that  when  they  are  in  doubt. 

"It  is  the  procedure  that  is  followed  by 
every  young  fellow  when  he  is  suffering  from 
the  mental  twist  that  is  called    love.      It    is 


sufficient  modesty  to  suppress  the  compli- 
mentary things  he  said  about  my  mental 
equipment  being  greater  than  anyone  was 
likely  to  surmise  from  my  appearance  and 
general  conversation.  Then  he  went  away, 
and  I  saw  him  no  more  until  the  day  when  he 
burst  into  my  room  like  a  tornado,  and  began 
the  argument  that  I  settled  with  a  chair. 

When  we  talked  it  over  quietly,  some  days 
later,  he  began  by  ordering  wine — artists  always 
do  that  when  they  talk  quietly — and  then  told 
me  that  he  had  done  everything  he  could  think 
of  to  carry  put  my  suggestions.  He  kept  away 
from  the  Bonnet  establishment,  destroyed  the 
photograph  of  Mademoiselle  Cecile  which  his 
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Patjent  :    Do  you  think  a  little  canter  in  the  early  morning  would  do  me  good  ? 
Doctor  :   Well,  yes  ;  but  the  chief  thing  is  to  leave  off  the  biff  decanter  overnight. 


Nature's  method  of  working  off  inferior  articles, 
and  resembles  the  trick  of  your  future  father- 
in-law,  the  vendor  of  cheap  jewellery,  who 
displays  his  wares  under  the  glamour  of 
skilfully  arranged  artificial  light.  It  usually 
succeeds  until  the  sale  has  been  effected  or  the 
marriage  solemnised,  whichever  it  happens  to 
be,  and  after  that  nothing  matters.  You  must 
have  heard  dozens  of  fellows  raving  about  girls 
that  nobody  else  wanted  to  see  twice. "  What 
is  the  explanation  ?  Self-hypnotism,  or  artistic 
training,  whichever  you  prefer  to  call  it." 

Alphonse  was  evidently  overcome  by  the 
logical  force  of  my  remarks,  for  he  ordered 
some  more  wine — artists  always  do  that  when 
they  are  overcome  by  anything.     I  have  still 


parents  had  sent  him,  because  he  feared  it 
might  interfere  with  the  scheme,  and  devoted 
all  his  waking  hours  by  day  and  night  to 
thinking  of  the  young  lady's  attractions. 

Under  the  magic  of  his  vivid  imagination 
she  improved  every  hour.  He  was  familiar 
with  all  the  pictures  in  Paris,  and  her  personal 
appearance  soon  began  to  rival  the  works  of 
the  greatest  painters  of  female  beauty.  Her 
figure  modelled  itself  on  the  lines  of  the  Greek 
sculptures  of  the  best  period,  and  her  move- 
ments took  the  grace  of  the  most  celebrated 
dancers  of  the  day.  Her  conversation  became 
a  perennial  flow  of  epigram,  clever  but  always 
kindly,  and  her  womanly  devotion  and  affection 
rivalled  everything  that  women  have  ever  done 
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WHEN  FROSTS  COME 

A  burst  water-pipe  occasioned  by  frost  may  cause 
extensive  and  serious  damage  to  the  contents  of 
your  home.  Are  you  insured  against  this  risk? 
The  Householders' 

"ALL-IN"    Policy 

not  only  covers  this,  but  also  practically  every 
other  serious  risk  to  which  as  a  householder  you 
are  liable  —  such  as  Fire,  Burglary,  Theft  by 
Servants.  Damage  to  Furniture,  &c,  resulting  from 
Gas  and  Boiler  Explosions,  Storm,  Flood,  or  Tem- 
pest ;  Accidents  to  Servants,  &c,  &c.  An  inclusive 
premium  of  $s.  per  ^'ioo  per  annum  (minimum 
premium,  js.  6d.)  gives  you  complete  protection. 

A  special  "ALL-IN"  Policy  for  House  Owners 
covers  the  building  only  for  Is.  6d.  per  £100. 

SEND  POSTCARD  TO-DAY  for  Prospectus  containing  particulars  of  the  many  risks  covered  by  the  "  All-in 

Branches  and  Agents       ^^^^M^^^^^^^^^STRR  &  Head  Office: 

"ALL-IN"  Policy  DepL,  41,  Threadneedle  Street,  LONDON,  E.C. 2. 
ASSETS    EXCEED    £17,000,000. 


'  Policy. 


Become  a  GOOD  PIANIST 

without  constant  "practising." 

My  System  has  abolished  all  necessity  for  keyboard 
drudgery.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  in  a  few 
months  a  mastery  of  the  piano  often  unobtainable 
even  after  years  of  laborious,  practising  for  several 
hours  daily. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  other  eminent  S 

musicians    highly   recommend    and  j*/   j 

use  the  System.'     No  apparatus  x3^& 

or    specially    written    score.  v^v^/jT 

The    quickest    and  most  ti\/P%4/+Jr 

certain    way    to    per-  /y&x^or 

manent       mastery  ^0yyQr^ 

of  the  piano.  ^^%s%/\ 

129000  •^5%$&r  Send  for  my 

Successful  jMr&%£r^       Illustrated  Book, 

Pupils.  •*/y&?£ar^        "Light  on  Pianoforte 

•^fiffflf^  Playing." 

*J^*&&P^r  This  book  explains  fully 

.^^OoSp^^         now  *  teacn  tne  System  by  a 
SX^Xs&Br  series  of  Postal  Lessons,  and  the 

S   y£*\V»-  fee    I    charge.      The    lessons  are 

J*T  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pianists 

r  of  all  grades  of  proficiency. 

Apply  for  book  to-day,  but  do  not  omit  to  state 
whether  average  or  advanced  player,  or,  if  a 
beginner,  whether  you  can  or  cannot  play  at  sight 
a  simple  hymn-tune.  The  book  will  be  sent  without 
charge  and  post  free. 
V,  Macdonald  Smith,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  1 

pom  Brain  to  l;ciit>oarct 

Macdonald  Smith's  System  of 
Pianoforte    Playing. 


PELICtOUS    FRENCH    COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
*  BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  LESS  QUANTITY,  it  being 
much    stronger  than    ORDINARY    COFFEE 


You  Save  Money 

in  Home  Baking,  by  using  the  famous 
British-made  raising  agent, 

BORWICKS 

BAKING  POWDER 

the  quality  of  which  makes  a  little  go 
such  a  long  way.  (^ 

One  teospoonful  is  equal  in  effect  to   two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  most  other  raising  agent*. 


Mention  WINDSOR  Magazink  when  writing  to  advertisers, 
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in  ministering  to  the  poor  and  tending  the 
sick.  The  result  was  that  in  less  than  a 
fortnight  he  felt  that,  if  anything  were  to  come 
between  him  and  the  peerless  Cecile,  he  would 
drown  himself.  He  therefore  arrayed  himself 
in  his  best,  paid  a  visit  to  a  florist's,  and  called 
at  the  jeweller's  house. 

I  am  not  well  up  in  the  niceties  of  French, 
but  I  gathered,  from  the  awful  language  he 
used,  that  when  he  went  into  the  presence  of 
Mademoiselle  Cecile,  his  first  impulse  was  to 
jump  out  of  the  window — they  lived  au  troisieme 
— and  make  an  end  of  it.  He 
had  rilled  his  mind  with  such 
a  picture  of  perfection  that, 
when  he  saw  the  living  reality, 
she  appeared  to  be  something 
scarcely  human.  Her  glorious 
auburn  hair  was  only  ginger- 
brown,  her  ethereal  brow  was 
rather  low  and  narrow,  her 
lustrous  eyes  were  optical 
apparatuses,  useful  to  the 
owner,  but  otherwise  unin- 
teresting, her  nose  had  no 
particular  shape,  and  her  ruby 
lips  and  pearly  teeth  were 
merely  parts  of  a  food- 
grinding  machine.  Her 
shapely  form  differed  entirely 
from  the  ideal  human  propor- 
tions, and  her  stately  grace 
was  in  no  way  superior  to  the 
movements  of  a  dog  that  goes 
on  three  legs.  For  the  first 
his  life  Alphonse 
the  truth  of  the 
of    the    Descent    of 


Speaking  of  sermons,  Dean  Kamsay  tells  of 
an  occasion  when  the  Earl  of  Lauderdale 
was  alarmingly  ill,  one  distressing  symptom 
being  a  total  absence  of  sleep,  without  which 
the  medical  man  said  he  could  not  recover. 
His  son,  who  was  somewhat  daft,  was  seated 
under  the  table,  and  cried  out :  "  Sen'  for  that 
preaching  man  frae  Livingstone,  for  he  aye 
sends  him  to  sleep  in  the  kirk."  One  of  the 
doctors  thought  the  hint  worth  attending  to. 
The  experiment  of  "  getting  a  minister  till  him  " 
succeeded,  and,  sleep  coming  on,  he  recovered. 


time  in 
realised 
doctrine 
Man. 

But     the 


shock 


of  her 
appearance  was,  if  possible, 
less  heartrending  than  the 
shock  of  her  conversation. 
There  was  no  sparkle  of 
epigram,  kindly  or  otherwise 
— nothing'  but  everyday  re- 
marks, hardly  worth  the 
oxygen  consumed  in  making 
them.  Whether  her  heart 
was  full  of  the  milk  of  human 
kindness  did  not  appear,  nor 
did  it  matter. 

He  left  as  soon  as  he 
could  without  being  rude,  and 
went  to  a  neighbouring  cafe 
to  seek,  in  the  juice  of  the 
grape,  some  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  transforma- 
tion— an  artist  always  does 
that  when  there  is  a  difficulty 
to  be  solved.  He  appeared  to 
have  found  a  solution  in  the 
he  immediately  set  out  to 
the  intention  of  shedding  blood,  and  nothing 
but  the  superiority  of  a  chair  to  a  walking- 
stick,  as  an  aid  to  argument,  saved  me.  But 
assassination  is  the  least  you  can  expect  if 
you  take  a  kindly  interest  in  other  people's 
troubles,  and  try  to  help  them  with  good 
advice. 


NOT   NECESSARY. 


Shopman  (selling  dog-trough) ;  Would  you  like  one  with  "Dog" 
painted  on  it,  madam  ? 

Customer  :  No,  thanks.  You  see.,  the  dog  can't  read,  and  my  husband 
doesn't  drink  water. 


first  glass,  for 
find    me,   with 


"Well,"  said  the  elderly  villager,  after  a 
solo  had  been  sung  in  an  oratorio  given  by  the 
church  choir,  "  if  that  wasn't  the  rudest  thing 
I  ever  saw !  " 

"  What?  "  asked  one  of  his  audience. 

"Why,  didn't  you  notice?  Just  as  soon  as 
that  young  man  began  to  sing,  every  other 
member  of  the  choir  stopped.  But  he  went 
through  with  it.  I  must  say  I  admire  his  pluck ! " 
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A   FEW   HOMELY 
.   .  HINTS    ON   .   . 


BEAUTY 


E 


By  MIMOSA 

I  i  iVERY  woman  should  take  pride  in  her  personal  appearance.  If  it  is  not  possible  to 
H  i  be  beautiful  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word,  at  least  you  can  have  the  attractiveness 
of  a  pleasant  expression,  glossy,  well-kept  hair,  eyes  shaded  by  long  lashes,  well- 
marked  eyebrows  and  a  clear  natural  complexion.  My  first  advice  is  to  avoid  most 
manufactured  "  beauty  preparations."  Use  simple,  pure,  natural  ingredients.  Use  these 
regularly  and  do  not  make  constant  changes  and  experiments.  The  various  things  I  use 
and  advise  can  be  bought  in  original  packages  from  any  reliable  chemist.  If  they  are  not 
in  stock,  he  can  at  once  procure  them  for  you  if  you  insist. 


How  to  Discard  an  Unsightly  Com- 
plexion.— How  many  women  exclaim,  as 
they  behold  their  ugly  complexion  in  the 
mirror  :  "  If  I  could  only  tear  off  this  old 
skin  !  "  And  do  you  know  it  is  now  possible 
to  do  that  very  thing  ?  Not  to  actually 
remove  the  entire  skin  all  of  a  sudden  ;  that 
wrould  be  too  heroic  a  method,  and  painful, 
too,  I  imagine.  The  worn-out  cuticle  comes 
off  in  such  tiny  particles,  and  so  gradually — 
requiring  about  ten  days  to  complete  the 
transformation — it  doesn't  hurt  a  bit.  Day 
by  day  the  beautiful  complexion  underneath 
comes  forth.  Marvellous  !  No  matter  how 
muddy,  rough,  blotchy,  or  aged  your  com- 
plexion, you  can  surely  discard  it  by  this 
simple  process.  Just  get  some  ordinary 
mercolised  wax  at  your  chemises,  apply 
nightly  like  cold  cream,  washing  it  off  in 
the  mornings. 

New  Painless  Way  to  Remove  Hairy 
Growths. — It  now  transpires  that  the 
mysterious  white  paste  used  so  successfully 
by  many  beauty  specialists  for  ridding  the 
skin  of  objectionable  hairy  growths  is 
nothing  more  than  powdered  pheminol,  which 
can  be  found  in  any  chemist's  shop.  With 
pheminol  and  water  make  enough  paste  to 
cover  hairy  surface  ;  apply,  and  in  two  or 
three  minutes  rub  off,  wash  the  skin,  and  it 
will  be  free  from  hair  or  blemish. 

Shampoo  and  Hair  Beautifier. — You 

complain  of  brittle,  faded  hair.  You  will  find 
that  keeping  the  scalp  clean  and  healthy  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  restore  the  natural 
beauty  and  softness,  but  in  selecting  your 
shampoo  avoid  soaps  or  mixtures  containing 
u  free  "  alkali.  By  dissolving  a  teaspoonful 
of  stallax  in  a  cup  of  hot  water  you  will  have 


a  mild,  soothing,  cleansing  mixture  that 
makes  the  head  feel  fine  and  removes  all 
dust,  dandruff,  and  excess  of  oil,  leaving  the 
scalp  clean  and  pliant,  and  assuring  a  beautiful 
growth  of  long,  lustrous,  fluffy  hair. 

.  No  Powder  Necessary. — Yes,  powder 
has  ruined  more  complexions  than  it  has 
aided,  and  while  you  use  it  you  can  hope  for 
nothing  better  than  an  imitation  of  a  real 
complexion.  Take  my  advice.  Get  from 
your  chemist  some  ordinary  cleminite  and 
dissolve  in  a  little  water,  then  iyou  will 
have  an  ideal,  yet  inexpensive,  lotion,  which 
seems  a  part  of  the  skin.  The  result  lasts 
all  day  long  even  under  the  most  trying 
conditions.  To  prepare  the  face  and  neck 
for  an  evening  in  a  hot  ballroom  there  is 
nothing  to  equal  this  simple  and  harmless 
lotion. 

If  Eyelashes  are  Short. — Eyelashes 
will  be  greatly  beautified  if  mennaline  be 
applied  at  lash-roots  with  thumb  and  fore- 
finger. A  few  such  treatments  make  them 
grow  long,  silky,  and  curly.  Thin,  straggly 
eyebrows  will  grow  thick  and  lustrous  by 
merely  rubbing  mennaline  on ;  but  be 
careful,  and  don't  get  any  where  no  hair 
is  wanted. 

Wonderful  Growth  of  Hair. — Long 
ago  I  made  a  resolution  to  try  and  concoct  a 
real  hair  grower.  My  own  formula,  now 
perfected  after  tedious  experimenting,  has 
had  the  effect  of  giving  me  a  wealth  of  hair 
that  is  surprising.  Obtain  from  your  chemist 
an  original  package  of  boranium  and  mix 
with  this  ^-pint  of  bay  rum.  Rub  this  into 
the  scalp  night  and  morning  with  the  finger- 
tips. It  sets  the  hair  roots  tingling  with 
new  life. 
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fHE  GOOD  OLD  TIMES. 

The  rubicund  man  in  a  corner  seat  of  the 
North-bound  train  wanted  the  window  down. 
**  We  coddle  ourselves  up  too  much  nowadays, 
that's  what's  the  matter  with  us,"  he  said. 
"Now,  take  the  old  coaching  times;  life  was 
worth  living  then,  and  travelling  a  joy.  None 
of  this  unhealthy  steam-heating  business  and 
other  so-called  improvements.  Plenty  of  fresh 
air,  and  no  telephones  or  telegrams  to  worry 
about.  By  Jove,  I  wish  I'd  been  alive  in 
those  days ! " 

"  Yes,  but  how  about  breaking  down  and 
getting  snowed  up,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing?  " 
said  one  of  the  passengers. 

"  All  part  of  the  fun,"  explained  the  enthusiast. 
"  You  just  trudged  through  the  snow  to  some 
jolly  old  inn,  and  waited  till  things  were  put 
right." 

At  that  moment  the  train,  which  had  been 
going  dead  slow  for  some  little  time,  pulled  up 
with  a  jerk  at  a  lonely  wayside  station. 

Presently  the  guard  appeared  at  the  window. 
"  Sorry,  gentlemen,"  he  said,  "but  there's  a 
bank  of  snow  right  across  the  line,  and  some- 
thing has  gone  wrong  with  the  engine.  Can't 
possibly  get  any  further  to-night;  going  to 
shunt  into  a  siding." 

Everyone  glanced  at  the  champion  of  the 
good  old  days,  but  he  was  not  looking  so  pleased 
as  they  had  expected.  "  Confounded  nuisance ! " 
he  exclaimed.  *'  What  in  the  world  are  we  going 
to  do  with  ourselves  ?  " 


"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  guard,  "  you  can  stay  6ri 
the  train,  or  there  is  a  very  good  inn  about  a 
mile  down  the  road." 

The  rubicund  one  almost  turned  pale.  "  You 
don't  suppose  I  am  going  to  tramp  a  mile  in 
this  weather,  do  you?  "  he  snapped.  "  I  must 
get  out  and  send  a  telegram." 

"All  the  wires  are  down,  sir." 

"  Humph !     Then  I'll  telephone/* 

"  No  telephone  here,  sir." 

"Disgraceful!  I  shall  write  to  the  papers 
about  it." 

As  the  other  passengers  were  wrapping 
themselves  in  their  rugs,  preparatory  to  settling 
down  for  the  night,  one  of  them  remarked : 
"  Eeminds  you  of  the  '  good  old  days,'  doesn't 
it?  "    But  a  grunt  from  the  corner  was  all  the 

response.  Jt.  H.  Roberts. 


-  A  member  of  the  town  council  was  speaking 
to  some  school-children  in  a  certain  provincial 
centre  the  other  day,  and  incidentally  gave 
the  following  autobiographical  touch  to  his 
advice. 

"My  young  friends,"  he  said,  "let  me  urge 
upon  you  the  necessity,  not  only  of  reading  good 
books,  but  also  of  owning  them,  so  that  you 
may  have  access  to  them  at  all  times.  When 
I  was  a  youth  I  used  frequently  to  work  all 
night  to  earn  money  to  buy  books,  and  then 
get  up  before  daylight  to  read  them  I  " 
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Dajrgue  Patent  Acetylene 
Lamps  for  Country  Houses 

meet  every  Lighting  need.  This  illustration  shows  the 
Dargue  ready  for  fixing  to  the  wall  of  a  room  or  passage, 
Money  refunded  if  dis 
satisfied.  Over  10,000  sold 

The  Dargue  Acetylene  Lamp  is  portable 
self-contained,  ea*y  and  clean  to  operate, 
absolutely  safe,  economical  in  use,  and  of 
handsome  desism  in  solid  brass.  It  gives 
a  soft,  white  light  for  five  to  eight  hours 
(No.  1  size),  or  754  to  12  hours  (No.  2  size) 
from  one  charge  (according  to  size  of 
burner  used)— and  solves  the  lighting ! 
question  for  Overseas,  Camps,  Farms,' 
Bungalows,  Shooting  Boxes,  Golf  Club- 
houses, etc.,  situated  away  from  Town 
Gas  and  Electricity  Supplies. 

Dargue  Acetylene  Lamp  and 
Burner  only,  without  Fittings 

No.  1  size,  25/-;  No.  2  size,  40/-. 
Other  fittings  extra ;  fitted  as  illus- 
trated. No.  i  size,  45/-;  No.  s  size,  12/..  J 
No.  1  SIZE  gives  so  c.p.  for  $  hours?*, 
40  dp.  for  6y»  hours,  or  jo  candle  power 
for  8  hours.  No.  2  SIZE  burns  half  as 
long  again.  Unless  otherwise  ordered, 
we  fit  the  so  c.p.  burner  to   both  sizes. 


Postage  and  Packing  are 
Free  in  the  United  King- 
dom,  but  extra  abroad. 


(3) 


The  same  lamp  is  supplied  \ 

with    special  fittings  for 

Drawing  -  Room,  Dining- 
Room,  Kitchen,  Bedroom,  Garage,  Stable, 
etc.,  all  of  which  are  illustrated  in  our  ' 

FREE    BOOK   ON   LAMPS 
FOR    COUNTRY    LIGHTING 

Send  a  post  card  for  it  to-day. 

The  Dargue  Acetylene  Gas  Co.,  Ltd., 

3,  Dargue  Chambers,  Grey  St..  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Eitg. 
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All  that  a  pen  should  be ! 
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Be    sure   you    get   a    "SWAN" 

in   the    RED    "  SWAN "    box 

ONE    FILLING    LASTS   DAYS.       ONE    "SIVAN"   FOR    YEARS. 
Of   all    Stationers   and   Jewellers.  Catalogue   free   on   request. 

MABIE,  TODD   &  CO.,   Ltd.,  79  &  80,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.I. 

Manchester,  Paris,  Brussels,  Zurich,  Sydney,  Toronto. 
London  Factory:    319-329,  Weston  Street,  S.E 
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THE    CHIEFTAIN'S    CANDLESTICKS.     BY    JOHN    PETITE,    R.A. 

F?om  the  picture  in  the  collection  of  Mrs.  Morten,  reproduced  from  a  photogravure  published  by  Messrs.  Virtue  &  €o>% 
City  Garden  How,  E.G.    See  article,  on  page  $85  of  this  number,  on  "  The  Art  of  John  Pettie,  R.A" 


"  *  Come  in  ! '  he  roared." 


THE    PLOVER 
LIGHT    CAR 

By    EDGAR    WALLACE 

Author  of  " Sanders  of  the  River"  " Bones"  "  The  Keepers  of  the  King's  Peace"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Howard  K.   Elcock 


THE  door  of  the  private  office  opened 
and  after  a  moment  closed.  It 
was,  in  fact,  the  private  door  of 
the  private  office,  reserved  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  the  Managing  Director  of  Schemes 
Limited.  Nevertheless,  a  certain  person 
had  been  granted  the  privilege  of  ingress 
and  egress  through  that  sacred  portal,  and 
1020.    No,  303, 


Mr.  Tibbetts,  yclept  Bones,  crouching  over 
his  desk,  the  ferocity  of  his  countenance 
intensified  by  the  monocle  which  was 
screwed  into  his  eye,  and  the  terrific 
importance  of  his  correspondence  revealed 
by  his  disordered  hair  and  the  red  tongue 
that  followed  the  movements  of  his  pen, 
did  not  look  up. 
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"  Put  it  down,  put  it  down,  young  miss," 
he  murmured,  "  on  the  table,  on  the  floor, 
anywhere/' 

There  was  no  answer,  and  suddenly  Bones 
paused  and  scowled  at  the  half-written 
sheet  before  him. 

"  That  doesn't  look  right."  He  shook  his 
head.  "  I  don't  know  what's  coming  over 
me.  Do  you  spell  '  cynical '  with  one  '  k  ' 
or  two  %  " 

Bones  looked  up. 

He  saw  a  brown-faced  man,  with  laugh- 
ing grey  eyes,  a  tall  man  in  a  long  overcoat, 
carrying  a  grey  silk  hat  in  his  hand. 

"  Pardon  me,  my  jolly  old  intruder," 
said     Bones     with     dignity,     "  this     is     a 

private "     Then  his  jaw  dropped  and 

he  leant  on  the  desk  for  support.     "  Not 

my Good   Heavens !  "   he   squeaked, 

and  then  leapt  across  the  room,  carrying 
with  him  the  flex  of  his  table  lamp,  which 
fell  crashing  to  the  floor. 

"  Ham,  you  poisonous  old  reptile !  " 
He  seized  the  other's  hand  in  his  bony 
paw,  prancing  up  and  down,  muttering 
incoherently. 

"  Sit  down,  my  jolly  old  Captain.  Let 
me  take  your  overcoat.  Well !  Well !  Well ! 
Give  me  your  hat,  dear  old  thing — dear  old 
Captain,  I  mean.  This  is  simply  wonderful ! 
This  is  one  of  the  most  amazin'  experiences 
I've  ever  had,  my  dear  old  sportsman 
and  officer.  How  long  have  you  been 
home  ?  How  did  you  leave  the  Territory  ? 
Good  Heavens !  We  must  have  a  bottle 
on  this  !  " 

"  Sit  down,  you  noisy  devil,"  said  Hamil- 
ton, pushing  his  erstwhile  subordinate  into 
a  chair,  and  pulling  up  another  to  face  him. 

"  So  this  is  your  boudoir  !  "  He  glanced 
round  admiringly.  "  It  looks  rather  like 
the  waiting-room  of  a  couturier e." 

"  My  dear  old  thing,"  said  the  shocked 
Bones,  "  I  beg  you,  if  you  please,  remember, 

remember "    He  lowered  his  voice,  and 

the  last  word  was  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
accompanied  by  many  winks,  nods,  and 
pointings  at  and  to  a  door  which  led  from 
the  inner  office  apparently  to  the  outer. 
"  There's  a  person,  dear  old  man  of  the 
world — a  young  person  —  well  brought 
up " 

"  What  the "  began  Hamilton. 

"  Don't  be  peeved  !  "  Bones's  knowledge 
of  French  was  of  the  haziest.  "  Remember, 
dear  old  thing,"  he  said  solemnly,  wagging 
his  inky  forefinger,  "as  an  employer  of 
labour,  I  must  protect  the  young  an' 
innocent,  my  jolly  old  skipper," 


Hamilton  looked  round  for  a  missile,  and 
could  find  nothing  better  than  a  crystal 
paper-weight,  which  looked  too  valuable 
to  risk. 

"  '  Gouturiere' "  he  said  acidly,  "is 
French  for  '  dressmaker.'  " 

"  French,"  said  Bones,  "  is  a  language 
which  I  have  always  carefully  avoided.  I 
will  say  no  more — you  mean  well,  Ham." 

Thereafter  followed  a  volley  of  inquiries, 
punctuated  at  intervals  by  genial  ceremony, 
for  Bones  .would  rise  from  his  chair,  walk 
solemnly  round  the  desk,  and  as  solemnly 
shake  hands  with  his  former  superior. 

"  Now,  Bones,"  said  Hamilton  dt  last, 
"  will  you  tell  me  what  you  are  doing  ?  " 

Bones  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

"  Business,"  he  said  briefly.  "  A  deal 
now  and  again,  dear  old  officer.  Make  a 
thousand  or  so  one  week,  lose  a  hundred  or 
so  the  next." 

"  But  what  are  you  doing  ?  "  persisted 
Hamilton. 

Again  Bones  shrugged,  but  with  more 
emphasis. 

"  I  suppose,"  he  confessed,  with  a  show 
of  self -deprecation  which  his  smugness 
belied,  "  I  suppose  I  am  one  of  those  jolly 
old  spiders  who  sit  in  the  centre  of  my  web, 
or  one  of  those  perfectly  dinky  little  tigers 
who  sit  in  my  jolly  old  lair,  waiting  for 
victims. 

"  Of  course,  it's  cruel  sport  " — he  shrugged 
again,  toying  with  his  ivory  paper-knife — 
"  but  one  must  live.  In  the  City  one  preys 
upon  other  ones." 

"Do  the  other  ones  do  any  preying  at 
all  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 

Up  went  Bones's  eyebrows. 

"  They  try,"  he  said  tersely  and  with 
compressed  lips.  "  Last  week  a  fellow  tried 
to  sell  me  his  gramophone,  but  I  had  a  look 
at  it.  As  I  suspected,  it  had  no  needle. 
A  gramophone  without  a  needle,"  said 
Bones,  "  as  you  probably  know,  my  dear 
old  musical  one,  is  wholly  useless." 

"  But  you  can  buy  them  at  a  bob  a  box," 
said  Hamilton. 

Bones  s  face  fell. 

"  Can  you  really  ?  "  he  demanded.  "  You 
are  not  pulling  my  leg,  or  anything  ?  That's 
what  the  other  fellow  said.  I  do  a  little 
gambling,"  Bones  went  on,  "  not  on  the 
Stock  Exchange  or  on  the  race-course,  you 
understand,  but  in  Exchanges." 

"  Money  Exchanges  ?  " 

Bones  bowed  his  head. 

"  For  example,"  he  said,  "  to-day  a 
pound    is    worth    thirty-two    francs,    to- 
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morrow  it  is  worth  thirty-four  francs. 
To-day  a  pound  is  worth  four  dollars 
seventy-seven ■' ' 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  three  dollars 
ninety-seven,"  interrupted  Hamilton. 

"  Ninety-seven  or  seventy-seven,"  said 
Bones  irritably,  "  what  is  a  couple  of 
shillings  to  men  like  you  or  me,  Hamilton  ? 
We  can  well  afford  it." 

"  My  dear  chap,"  said  Hamilton,  par- 
donably annoyed,  "  there  is  a  difference  of 
two  shillings  between  your  estimate  and 
the  rate." 

"  What  is  two  shillings  to  you  or  me  ?  " 
asked  Bones  again,  shaking  his  head 
solemnly.  "  My  dear  old  Ham,  don't  be 
mean." 

There  was  a  discreet  tap  on  the  door,  and 
Bones  rose  with  every  evidence  of  agitation. 

"  Don't  stir,  dear  old  thing,"  he  pleaded 
in  a  husky  whisper.  "  Pretend  not  to 
notice,  dear  old  Ham.  Don't  be  nervous — 
wonderful  young  lady — — ■" 

Then,  clearing  his  throat  noisily,  "  Come 
in  !  "  he  roared  in  the  tone  that  a  hungry 
lion  might  have  applied  to  one  of  the  early 
Christian  martyrs  who  was  knocking  by 
mistake  on  the  door  of  his  den. 

In  spite  of  all  injunctions,  Hamilton 
did  look,  and  he  did  stare,  and  he  did  take 
a  great  deal  of  notice,  for  the  girl  who  came 
in  was  well  worth  looking  at.  He  judged 
her  to  be  about  the  age  of  twenty-one. 
"  Pretty  "  would  be  too  feeble  a  word  to 
employ  in  describing  her.  The  russet- 
brown  hair,  dressed  low  over  her  forehead, 
emphasised  the  loveliness  of  eyes  set  wide 
apart  and  holding  in  their  clear  depths  all 
the  magic  and  mystery  of  womanhood. 

She  was  dressed  neatly.  He  observed, 
too,  that  she  had  an  open  book  under  her 
arm  and  a  pencil  in  her  hand,  and  it  dawned 
upon  him  slowly  that  this  radiant  creature 
was — Bones's  secretary  ! 

Bones's  secretary  ! 

He  stared  at  Bones,  and  that  young  man, 
very  red  in  the  face,  avoided  his  eye. 

Bones  was  standing  by  the  desk,  in  the 
attitude  of  an  after-dinner  speaker  who  was 
stuck  for  the  right  word.  In  moments  of 
extreme  agitation  Bones's  voice  became 
either  a  growl  or  a  squeak — the  bottom 
register  was  now  in  exercise. 

i4  Did — did  you  want  me,  young  miss  %  " 
he  demanded  gruffly. 

The  girl  at  the  door  hesitated. 

"  I'm  sorry — I  didn't  know  you  were 
engaged.  I  wanted  to  see  you  about  the 
Abyssinian --" 


"  Come  in,  come  in,  certainly,"  said 
Bones  more  gruffly  than  ever.  "  A  new 
complication,  young  miss  ?  " 

She  laid  a  paper  on  the  desk,  taking  no 
more  notice  of  Hamilton  than  if  he  were  an 
ornament  on  the  chimney-piece. 

"  The  first  instalment  of  the  purchase 
price  is  due  to-day,"  she  said. 

"  Is  it  ?  "  said  Bones,  with  his  extravagant 
surprise.  "  Are  you  certain,  young  miss  ? 
This  day  of  all  days — and  it's  a  Thursday, 
too,"  he  added  unnecessarily. 

The  girl  smiled  and  curled  her  lip,  but 
only  for  a  second. 

"  Well,  well,"  said  Bones,  "  it's  a  matter 
of  serious  importance.  The  cheque,  jolly 
old  young  miss,  we  will  sign  it  and  you 
will  send  it  off.  Make  it  out  for  the  full 
amount " 

"  For  the  three  thousand  pounds  %  " 
said  the  girl. 

"  For  the  three  thousand  pounds,"  repeated 
Bones  soberly.  He  put  in  his  monocle  and 
glared  at  her.  "  For  the  three  thousand 
pounds,"  he  repeated. 

She  stood  waiting,  and  Bones  stood 
waiting,  he  in  some  embarrassment  as  to 
the  method  by  which  the  interview  might 
be  terminated  and  his  secretary  dismissed 
without  any  wound  to  her  feelings. 

"  Don't  you  think  to-morrow  would  do  for 
the  cheque  ?  "  she  asked. 

' '  Certainly,  certainly, ' '  said  Bones.  ' *  Why 
not  ?      To-morrow's  Friday,  ain't  it  \  " 

She  inclined  her  head  and  walked  out  of 
the  room,  and  Bones  cleared  his  throat  once 
more. 

"  Bones " 


The  young  man  turned  to  meet  Hamil- 
ton's accusing  eye. 

"  Bones,"  said  Hamilton  gently,  "  who 
is  the  lady  ?  " 

"  Who  is  the  lady  ?  "  repeated  Bones, 
with  a  cough.  "  The  lady  is  my  secretary, 
dear  old  inquisitor." 

"  So  I  gather,"  said  Hamilton. 

"  She  is  my  secretary."  repeated  Bones. 
"  An  extremely  sensible  young  woman, 
extremely  sensible." 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  said  Hamilton.  "  Plenty 
of  people  are  sensible.  When  you  talk  about 
sensible  young  women,  you  mean  plain 
young  women." 

"  That's  true,"  said  Bones  ;  "  I  never 
thought  of  that.  What  a  naughty  old  mind 
you  have,  Ham  !  " 

He  seemed  inclined  to  change  the  subject. 

"  And  now,  dear  old  son,"  said  Bones, 
with  a0  brisk  return  to  his  what-can-I-do- 
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for-you  air,  "  to  business  !  You've  come, 
dear  old  thing,  to  consult  me." 

"  You're  surprisingly  right,"  said  Hamil- 
ton. 

"  Well,"  said  Bones,  trying  three  drawers 
of  his  desk  before  he  could  find  one  that 
opened,  "  have  a  cigar  and  let  us  talk." 

Hamilton  took  the  proffered  weed  and 
eyed  it  suspiciously. 

"  Is  this  one  that  was  given  to  you,  or 
one  that  you  bought  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  That,  my  jolly  old  officer,"  said  Bones, 
"is  part  of  a  job  lot  that  I  bought  pretty 
cheap.  I've  got  a  rare  nose  for  a  bargain " 

"  Have  you  a  rare  nose  for  a  cigar,  that's 
the  point  ?  "  asked  Hamilton,  as  he  cut 
off  the  end  and  lit  it  gingerly. 

"  Would  I  give  you  a  bad  cigar  ?  "  asked 
the  indignant  Bones.  "  A  gallant  old 
returned  warrior,  comrade  of  my  youth,  and 
all  that  sort  of  thing  !   My  dear  old  Ham  !  " 

"  I'll  tell  you  in  a  minute,"  said  Hamilton, 
and  took  two  draws. 

Bones,  who  was  no  cigar  smoker,  watched 
the  proceedings  anxiously.  Hamilton  put 
the  cigar  down  very  gently  on  the  corner 
of  the  desk. 

"  Do  you  mind  if  I  finish  this  when 
nobody's  looking  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Isn't  it  all  right  ?  "  asked  Bones. 
"  Gracious  Heavens  !  I  paid  fifty  shillings 
a  hundred  for  those  !  Don't  say  I've  been 
done." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  could  be  done 
at  that  price,"  said  Hamilton,  and  brushed 
the  cigar  gently  into  the  fireplace.  "  Yes, 
I  have  come  to  consult  you,  Bones,"  he 
went  on.  "Do  you  remember,  some  eight 
months  ago,  I  wrote  to  you,  telling  you  that 
I  had  been  offered  shares  in  a  motor-car 
company  ?  " 

Bones  had  a  dim  recollection  that  some- 
thing of  the  sort  had  occurred,  and  nodded 
gravely. 

"  It  seemed  a  pretty  good  offer  to  me," 
said  Hamilton  reflectively.  "  You  remember 
I  told  you  there  was  a  managership  attached 
to  the  holding  of  the  shares  ?  " 

Bones  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair,  sensing 
a  reproach. 

"  My    dear    old    fellow "   he    began 

feebly. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Hamilton.  "  I  wrote 
to  you  and  asked  you  your  advice.  You 
wrote  back,  telling  me  to  have  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  Plover  Light  Car 
Company." 

"  Did  I  ?  "  said  Bones.  "  Well,  my  impres- 
sion was  that  I  advised  you  to  get  into  it 


as  quickly  as  you  possibly  could.  Have  you 
my  letter,  dear  old  thing  1  " 

"  I  haven't,"  said  Hamilton. 

"Ah,"  said  Bones  triumphantly,  "there 
you  are  !  You  jolly  old  rascal,  you  are 
accusing  me  of  putting  you  off " 

"  Will  you  wait,  you  talkative  devil  ?  " 
said  Hamilton.  "  I  pointed  out  to  you  that 
the  prospects  were  very  alluring.  The 
Company  was  floated  with  a  small 
capital " 

Again  Bones  interrupted,  and  this  time 
by  rising  and  walking  solemnly  round  the 
table  to  shake  hands  with  him. 

"  Hamilton,  dear  old  skipper,"  he  pleaded. 
■,"I  was  a  very  busy  man  at  that  time.  I 
admit  I  made  a  mistake,  and  possibly 
diddled  you  out  of  a  fortune.  But  my 
intention  was  to  write  to  you  and  tell  you 
to  get  into  it,  and  how  I  ever  came  to  tell 
you  not  to  get  into  it — well,  my  poor  old 
speculator,  I  haven't  the  slightest  idea  !  " 

"  The  Company "  began  Hamilton, 

"  I  know,  I  know,"  said  Bones,  shaking  his 
head  sadly  and  fixing  his  monocle — a  pro- 
ceeding rendered  all  the  more  difficult  by 
the  fact  that  his  hand  never  quite  overtook 
his  face.  "  It  was  an  error  on  my  part, 
dear  old  thing.  I  know  the  Company  well. 
Makes  a  huge  profit !  You  can  see  the  car 
all  over  the  town.  I  think  the  jolly  old 
Partridge " 

"  Plover,"  said  Hamilton, 

"Plover  I  mean.  They've  got  another 
kind  of  car  called  the  Partridge," 
explained  Bones.  "  Why,  it's  one  of  the 
best  in  the  market.  I  thought  of  buying  one 
myself.  And  to  think  that  I  put  you  off 
that  Company  !  Tut,  tut !  Anyway,  dear 
old  man,"  he  said,  brightening  up,  "  most 
of  the  good  fish  is  in  the  sea>  and  it  only 
goes  bad  when  it  comes  out  of  the  sea. 
Have  you  ever  noticed  that,  my  old 
naturalist  ?  " 

"  Wait  a  moment.  Will  you  be  quiet  ?  " 
said  the  weary  Hamilton.  "  I'm  trying  to 
tell  you  my  experiences.  I  put  the  money 
■ — four  thousand  pounds— into  this  infernal 
Company." 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  I  put  the  money  into  the  Company, 
I  tell  you,  against  your  advice.  The 
Company  is  more  or  less  a  swindle." 

Bones  sat  down  slowly  in  his  chair  and 
assumed  his  most  solemn  and  business-like 
face. 

"  Of  course  it  keeps  within  the  law,  but 
it's  a  swindle,  none  the  less.  They've  got 
a    wretched    broken-down    factory    some- 
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where  in  the  North,  and  the  only  Plover 
car  that's  ever  been  built  was  made  by  a 
Scottish  contractor  at  a  cost  of  about 
twice  the  amount  which  the  Company 
people  said  that  they  would  charge  for  it." 


"  There  was  only  one  car  ever  made," 
interrupted  Hamilton. 

"  I  should  have  said  car,"  said  the 
unperturbed  Bones.  "  The  very  appear-^ 
ance  of  it  shows  you  that  the  thing    is  a 


'So  it  was  a  ramp,  was  it?'  he  said.     'A  swindle,  eh?' 


"  What  did  I  say  ?  "  said  Bones  quietly. 
"  Poor  old  soul,  I  do  not  give  advice  without 
considering  matters,  especially  to  my 
dearest  friend.  A  company  like  this  is 
obviously  a  swindle.  You  can  tell  by  the 
appearance  of  the  cars " 


swindle  from  beginning  to  end.  Oh,  why 
did  you  go  against  my  advice,  dear  old  Ham  ? 
Why  did  you  ?  " 

"  You  humbug !  "  said  the  wrathful 
Hamilton.  "  You  were  just  this  minute 
apologising  for  giving  me  advice." 
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"  That,"  said  Bones  cheerfully,  "  was 
before  I'd  heard  your  story.  Yes,  Ham, 
you've  been  swindled."  He  thought  a 
moment.     "  Four  thousand  pounds  !  " 

And  his  jaw  dropped. 

Bones  had  been  dealing  in  large  sums  of 
late,  and  had  forgotten  just  the  significance 
of  four  thousand  pounds  to  a  young  officer. 
He  was  too  much  of  a  little  gentleman  to 
put  his  thoughts  into  words,  but  it  came 
upon  him  like  a  flash  that  the  money  which 
Hamilton  had  invested  in  the  Plover  Light 
Car  Company  was  every  penny  he  possessed 
in  the  world,  a  little  legacy  he  had  received 
just  before  Bones  had  left  the  Coast,  plus 
all  his  savings  for  years. 

"  Ham,"  he  said  hollowly,  "  I  am  a  jolly 
old  rotter  !  Here  I've  been  bluffing  and 
swanking  to  you  when  I  ought  to  have  been 
thinking  out  a  way  of  getting  things  right." 

Hamilton  laughed. 

"  I'm  afraid  you're  not  going  to  get  things 
right,  Bones,"  he  said.  "  The  only  thing 
I  did  think  was  that  you  might  possibly 
know  something  about  this  firm." 

At  any  other  moment  Bones  would  have 
claimed  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the 
firm  and  its  working,  but  now  he  shook  his 
head,  and  Hamilton  sighed. 

"Sanders  told  me  to  come  up  and  see 
you,"  he  said.  "Sanders  has  great  faith 
in  you,  Bones." 

Bones  went  very  red,  coughed,  picked  up 
his  long-plumed  pen  and  put  it  down  again. 

"  At  any  rate,"  said  Hamilton,  "  you 
know  enough  about  the  City  to  tell  me 
this — is  there  any  chance  of  my  getting 
this  money  back  ?  " 

Bones  rose  jerkily. 

"  Ham,"  he  said,  and  Hamilton  sensed  a 
tremendous  sincerity  in  his  voice,  "  that 
money's  going  to  come  back  to  you,  or  the 
name  of  Augustus  Tibbetts  goes  down  in  the 
jolly  old  records  as  a  failure." 

A  minute  later  Captain  Hamilton  found 
himself  hand-shook  from  the  room.  Here 
for  Bones  was  a  great  occasion.  With  both 
elbowrs  on  the  desk,  and  two  hands  searching 
his  hair,  he  sat  worrying  out  what  he 
afterwards  admitted  was  the  most  difficult 
problem  that  ever  confronted  him. 

After  half  an  hour's  hair-pulling,  he 
went  slowly  across  his  beautiful  room  and 
knocked  discreetly  on  the  door  of  the  outer 
office. 

Miss  Marguerite  Whitland  had  long  since 
grown  weary  of  begging  him  to  drop  this 
practice.  She  found  it  a  simple  matter  to 
say  "  Come  in  !  "  and  Bones  entered,  closing 


the  door  behind  him,  and  stood  in  a  deferen- 
tial attitude  two  paces  from  the  closed  door. 

"  Young  miss,"  he  said  quietly,  "  may 
I  consult  you  ?  " 

"  You  may  even  consult  me,"  she  said  as 
gravely. 

"  It  is  a  very  curious  problem,  dear  old 
Marguerite,"  said  Bones  in  a  low,  hushed 
tone.  "  It  concerns  the  future  of  my  very 
dearest  friend — the  very  dearest  friend  in 
all  the  world,"  he  said  emphatically,  "  of 
the  male  sex,"  he  added  hastily.  "  Of  course, 
friendships  between  jolly  old  officers  are 
on  a  different  plane,  if  you  understand  me, 
to  friendships  between — I  mean  to  say,  dear 
old  thing,  I'm  not  being  personal  or  drawing 
comparisons,  because  the  feeling  I  have  for 
you " 

Here  his  eloquence  ran  dry.  She  knew 
him  now  well  enough  to  be  neither  confused 
nor  amoved  nor  alarmed  when  Bones  broke 
forth  into  an  exposition  of  his  private 
feelings.  Very  calmly  she  returned  the 
conversation  to  the  rails. 

"It  is  a  matter  which  concerns  a  very 
dear  friend  of  yours,"  she  said  suggestively, 
and  Bones  nodded  and  beamed. 

"  Of  course  you  guessed  that,"  he  said 
admiringly.  "  You're  the  j  oiliest  old  type- 
writer that  ever  lived  !  I  don't  suppose  any 
other  young  woman  in  London  would 
have " 

"  Oh,  yes,  they  would,"  she  said.  "  You'd 
already  told  me.  I  suppose  that  you've 
forgotten  it." 

"  Well,  to  cut  a  long  story  short,  dear  old 
Miss  Marguerite,"  said  Bones,  leaning  con- 
fidentially on  the  table  and  talking  down 
into  her  upturned  face,  "  I  must  find  the 
whereabouts  of  a  certain  rascal  or  rascals, 
trading  or  masquerading,  knowingly  or 
unknowingly,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge 

and  belief,  as  the "     He  stopped  and 

frowned.  "  Now,  what  the  dickens  was  the 
name  of  that  bird  ?  "  he  said.  "  Pheasant, 
partridge,  ostrich,  bat,  flying  fish,  sparrow 
— it's  something  to  do  with  eggs.  What  are 
the  eggs  you  eat  ?  " 

"  I  seldom  eat  eggs,"  said  the  girl  quietly, 
"  but  when  I  do  they  are  the  eggs  of  the 
common  domestic  fowTL" 

"  It  ain't  him,"  said  Bones,  shaking  his 
head.  "  No,  it's — I've  got  it — Plover— the 
Plover  Light  Car  Company." 

The  girl  made  a  note  on  her  pad. 

"  I  want  you  to  get  the  best  men  in 
London  to  search  out  this  Company.  If 
necessary,  get  two  private  detectives,  or 
even  three.    Set  them  to  work  at  once,  and 
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spare  no  expense.  I  want  to  know  who's 
running  the  Company — I'd  investigate  the 
matter  myself,  but  I'm  so  fearfully  busy — 
and  where  their  offices  are.  Tell  the 
detectives,"  said  Bones,  warming  to  the 
subject,  "  to  hang  around  the  motor-car 
shops  in  the  West  End.  They're  bound  to 
hear  a  word  dropped  here  and  there,  and " 

"  I  quite  understand,"  said  the  girl. 

Bones  put  out  his  lean  paw  and  solemnly 
shook  the  girl's  hand. 

"  If,"  he  said,  with  a  tremble  in  his  voice, 
"  if  there's  a  typewriter  in  London  that 
knows  more  than  you,  my  jolly  old  Mar- 
guerite, I'll  eat  my  head." 

On  which  lines  he  made  his  exit. 

Five  minutes  later  the  girl  came  into  the 
office  with  a  slip  of  paper. 

"  The  Plover  Motor  Car  Company  is 
registered  at  604,  Gracechurch  Street,"  she 
said.  "  It  has  a  capital  of  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  of  which  forty  thousand  pounds  is 
paid  up.  It  has  works  at  Kenwood,  in*the 
north-west  of  London,  and  the  managing 
director  is  Mr.  Charles  0.  Soames." 

Bones  could  only  look  at  her  open- 
mouthed. 

"  Where  on  earth  did  you  discover  all 
this  surprising  information,  dear  miss  ?  "  he 
asked,  and  the  girl  laughed  quietly. 

"  I  can  even  tell  you  their  telephone 
number,"  she  said,  "  because  it  happens  to 
be  in  the  Telephone  Book.  The  rest  I  found 
in  the  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book." 

Bones  shook  his  head  in  silent  admiration. 

"  If  there's  a  typewriter  in  London " 

he  began,  but  she  had  fled. 

An  hour  later  Bones  had  evolved  his 
magnificent  idea.  It  was  an  idea  worthy  of 
his  big,  generous  heart  and  his  amazing 
optimism. 

Mr.  Charles  0.  Soames,  who  sat  at  a 
littered  table  in  his  shirt-sleeves,  was  a 
man  with  a  big  shock  of  hair  and  large  and 
heavily  drooping  moustache,  and  a  Hack 
chin.  He  smoked  a  big,  heavy  pipe,  and, 
at  the  moment  Bones  was  announced,  his 
busy  pencil  was  calling  into  life  a  new  com- 
pany offering  the  most  amazing  prospects 
to  the  young  and  wealthy. 

He  took  the  card  from  the  hands  of  his 
very  plain  typist,  and  suppressed  the  howl 
of  joy  which  rose  to  his  throat.  For  the 
name  of  Bones  was  known  in  the  City  of 
London,  and  it  was  the  dream  of  such  men  as 
Charles  0.  Soames  that  one  day  they  would 
walk  from  the  office  of  Mr.  Augustus 
Tibbetts  with  large  parcels  of  his  paper 
currency  under  each  arm. 


He  j  urnped  up  from  his  chair  and  slipped 
on  a  coat,  pushed  the  prospectus  he  was 
writing  under  a  heap  of  documents — one 
at  least  of  which  bore  a  striking  family 
likeness  to  a  county  court  writ — and 
welcomed  his  visitor  decorously  and  even 
profoundly. 

"In  re  Plover  Car,"  said  Bones  briskly. 
He  prided  himself  upon  coming  to  the  point 
with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  face  of  Mr.  Soames  fell. 
"  Oh,  you  want  to  buy  a  car  ?  "  he  said. 
He  might  have  truly  said  "  the  car,"  but 
under  the  circumstances  he  thought  that 
this  would  be  tactless. 

"No,  dear  old  company  promoter,"  said 
Bones,  "  I  do  not  want  to  buy  your  car. 
In  fact,  you  have  no  cars  to  sell." 

"  We've  had  a  lot  of  labour  trouble," 
said  Mr.  Soames  hurriedly.  "  You've  no 
idea  of  the  difficulties  in  production — what 
with  the  Government  holding  up  supplies — 

but  in  a  few  months " 

"  I  know  all  about  that,"  said  Bones. 
"  Now,  I'm  a  man  of  affairs  and  a  man  of 
business."  # 

He  said  this  so  definitely  that  it  sounded 
like  a  threat. 

"  I'm  putting  it  to  you,  as  one  City  of 
London  business  person  to  another  City 
of  London  business  person,  is  it  possible 
to  make  cars  at  your  factory  ?  " 
Mr.  Soames  rose  to  the  occasion. 
"  I  assure  you,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  he  said 
earnestly,  "it  is  possible.  It  wants  a  little 
more  capital  than  we've  been  able  to 
raise." 

This  was  the  trouble  with  all  Mr.  Soames's 
companies,  a  long  list  of  which  appeared 
on  a  brass  plate  by  the  side  of  his  door. 
None  of  them  were  sufficiently  capitalised 
to  do  anything  except  to  supply  him  with 
his  fees  as  managing  director. 

Bones  produced  a  dinky  little  pocket- 
book  from  his  waistcoat  and  read  his  notes, 
or,  rather,  attempted  to  read  his  notes. 
Presently  he  gave  it  up  and  trusted  to  his 
memory. 

"  You've  got  forty  thousand  pounds  sub- 
scribed to  your  Company,"  he  said.  "Now, 
I'll  tell  you  what  I'm  willing  to  do — I  will 
take  over  your  shares  at  a  price." 

Mr.  Soames  swallowed  hard.  Here  was 
one  of  the  dreams  of  his  life  coming 
true. 

"  There  are  four  million  shares  issued," 
Bones  went  on,  consulting  his  notebook. 
"  Eh  %  "   said  Mr.   Soames  in  a  shocked 
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Bones  looked  at  his  book  closer. 

"  Is  it  four  hundred  thousand  ?  " 

"  Forty  thousand,"  said  Mr.  Soames 
gently. 

"It  is  a  matter  of  indifference,"  said 
Bones.    "  The  point  is,  will  you  sell  ?  " 

The  managing  director  of  the  Plover  Light 
Car  Company  pursed  his  lips. 

"  Of  course,"  he  said,  "  the  shares  are 
at  a  premium — not,"  he  added  quickly, 
"  that  they  are  being  dealt  with  on  'Change. 
We  have  not  troubled  to  apply  for  quota- 
tions. But  I  assure  you,  my  dear  sir,  the 
shares  are  at  a  premium." 

Bones  said  nothing. 

"  At  a  small  premium,"  said  Mr.  Soames 
hopefully. 

Bones  made  no  reply. 

"At  a  half-a-crown  premium,"  said  Mr. 
Soames  pleadingly. 

"  At  par,"  said  Bones,  in  his  firmest  and 
most  business-like  tone. 

The  matter  was  not  settled  there  and 
then,  because  matters  are  not  settled  with 
such  haste  in  the  City  of  London.  Bones 
went  home  to  his  office  with  a  new  set  of 
notes,  and  wired  to  Hamilton,  asking  him 
to  come  on  the  following  day. 

It  was  a  great  scheme  that  Bones  worked 
out  that  night,  with  the  aid  of  the  sceptical 
Miss  Whitland.  His  desk  was  piled  high 
with  technical  publications  dealing  with 
the  motor-car  industry.  The  fact  that  he 
was  buying  the  Company  in  order  to  rescue 
a  friend's  investment  passed  entirely  from 
his  mind  in  the  splendid  dream  he  conjured 
from  his  dubious  calculations. 

The  Plover  car  should  cover  the  face 
of  the  earth.  He  read  an  article  on  mass 
production,  showing  how  a  celebrated 
American  produced  a  thousand  or  a  hundred 
thousand  cars  a  day — he  wasn't  certain 
which — and  how  the  car,  in  various  parts, 
passed  along  an  endless  table,  between 
lines  of  expectant  workmen,  each  of  whom 
fixed  a  nut  or  unfixed  a  nut,  so  that,  when 
the  machine  finally  reached  its  journey's 
end,  it  left  the  table  under  its  own  power. 

Bones  designed  a  circular  table,  so  that, 
if  any  of  the  workmen  forgot  to  fix  a  bar 
or  a  nut  or  a  wheel,  the  error  could  be 
rectified  when  the  car  came  round  again. 
The  Plover  car  should  be  a  household  word. 
Its  factories  should  spread  over  North 
London,  and  every  year  there  should  be 
a  dinner,  with  Bones  in  the  chair,  and  a 
beautiful  secretary  on  his  right,  and  Bones 
should  make  speeches  announcing  the 
amount  of  the  profits  which  were  to  be 


distributed  to   his   thousands   of  hands  in 
the  shape  of  bonuses. 

Hamilton  came  promptly  at  ten  o'clock, 
and  he  came  violently.  He  flew  into  the 
office  and  banged  a  paper  down  on  Bones's 
desk  with  the  enthusiasm  of  one  who  had 
become  the  sudden  possessor  of  money 
which  he  had  not  earned. 

"  Dear  old  thing,  dear  old  thing,"  said 
Bones  testily,  "  remember  dear  old  Dicky 
Orum — preserve  the  decencies,  dear  old 
Ham.  You're  not  in  the  Wild  West  now, 
my  cheery  boy." 

"  Bones,"  shouted  Hamilton,  "  you're 
my  mascot !  Do  you  know  what  has 
happened  ?  " 

"  Lower  your  voice,  lower  your  voice, 
dear  old  friend,"  protested  Bones.  "  My 
typewriter  mustn't  think  I  am  quarrelling." 

"  He  came  last  night,"  said  Hamilton, 
"  just  as  I  was  going  to  bed,  and  knocked 
me  up."  He  was  almost  incoherent  in  his 
joji.  "  He  offered  me  three  thousand  five 
hundred  pounds  for  my  shares,  and  I  took 
it  like  a  shot." 

Bones  gaped  at  him. 

"  Offered  you  three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred ?  "  he  gasped.  "  Good  Heavens !  You 
don't  mean  to  say " 

Consider  the  tragedy  of  that  moment. 
Here  was  Bones,  full  of  great  schemes  for 
establishing  a  car  upon  the  world's  markets, 
who  had  in  his  head  planned  extensive 
works,  who  saw  in  his  mind's  eye  vistas  of 
long,  white-covered  festive  boards,  and 
heard  the  roar  of  cheering  which  greeted 
him  when  he  rose  to  propose  continued 
prosperity  to  the  firm.  Consider  also  that 
his  cheque  was  on  the  table  before  him, 
already  made  out  and  signed.  He  was  at 
that  moment  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mr. 
Soames. 

And  then  to  this  picture,  tangible  orfanciful, 
add  Mr.  Charles  0.  Soames  himself,  ushered 
through  the  door  of  the  outer  office  and 
standing  as  though  stricken  to  stone  at  the 
sight  of  Bones  and  Hamilton  in  consultation. 

"  Good  morning,"  said  Bones. 

Mr.  Soames  uttered  a  strangled  cry  and 
strode  to  the  centre  of  the  room,  his  face 
working. 

"So  it  was  a  ramp,  was  it  ?  "  he  said0 
"  A  swindle,  eh  ?  You  put  this  up  to  get 
your  pal  out  of  the  cart  ?  " 

"  My  dear  old "   began  Bones  in  a 

shocked  voice. 

"I  see  how  it  was  done.  Well,  you've 
had  me  for  three  thousand  five  hundred, 
and  your  pal's  lucky.    That's  all  I've  got  to 
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say.  It  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  been 
caught ;  and  to  be  caught  by  a  mug  like 
you ■" 

"  Dear  old  thing,  moderate  your  language," 
murmured  Bones. 

Mr.  Soames  breathed  heavily  through  his 
nose,  thrust  his  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head, 
and,  without  another  word,  strode  from,  the 
office,  and  they  heard  the  door  slam  behind 
him.  Bones  and  Hamilton  exchanged 
glances  ;  then  Bones  picked  up  the  cheque 
from  the  desk  and  slowly  tore  it  up.  He 
seemed  to  spend  his  life  tearing  up  ex- 
pensive cheques. 


"  What  is  it,  Bones  ?  What  the  dickens 
did  you  do  ?  "  asked  the  puzzled  Hamilton. 

"  Dear  old  Ham,"  said  Bones  solemnly, 
"  it  was  a  little  scheme — just  a  little  scheme. 
Sit  down,  dear  old  officer,"  he  said,  after  a 
solemn  pause.  "And  let  this  be  a  warning 
to  you.  Don't  put  your  money  in  industries, 
dear  old  Captain  Hamilton.  What  with  the 
state  of  the  labour  market,  and  the  deuced 
ingratitude  of  the  working  classes,  it's 
positively  heartbreaking — it  is,  indeed,  dear 
old  Ham." 

And  then  and  there  he  changed  the  whole 
plan  and  went  out  of  industrials  for  good. 


This  story  is  the  fourth  of  a  series  from  the  new  careers  of  the  popular  "  Bones  "  and  his 
colleagues  in  England,  after  their  return  from  West  Africa.     The  fifth  story  in   the  series 

ivill  appear  in  the  next  number. 


IN    EARLY    SPRING. 


OOOR  ragged  Winter,  move  not  so 
*  With  drooping  pennant  out  of  sight, 

Unpitied  in  thine  overthrow, 
Thy  tattered  pride  and  crumbled  might. 

Of  late  were  good  to  look  upon 
Thy  starveling  trees  in  snowy  dress, 

Thy  snow-fields  flaunting  to  the  sun 
Their  lyrical,  keen  loveliness. 

Poor  Winter,  now  the  sun  doth  scorch 
Thy  snow,  and  Spring  hath  larger  sway, 

And  soon  with  newly-kindled  torch 
Shall  burn  thy  loveliness  away ! 

ERIC   CHILMAN. 


FUEL  AND   POWER 


By    C.    J.    C.    STREET 


VERY  few  of  us  realise  the  extent  to 
which  mechanical  energy  enters  into 
our  daily  lives — by  mechanical  energy 
being  meant  any  energy  that  is  not  supplied 
by  human  hands.  Our  morning  bath  is 
taken  in  water  pumped  by  some  unseen 
engine ;  heated,  perhaps,  by  a  geyser 
supplied  with  gas  by  a  distant  gas-works. 
Our  rasher  of  American  bacon  has  been 
brought  to  us  by  a  steamship,  our  milk  has 
come  by  train  from  the  country.  A  motor- 
'bus  takes  us  to  work,  a  printing  machine 
has  produced  our  newspaper.  At  the  office 
the  very  nib  that  we  work  with  has  been 
stamped  in  a  press  ;  when  it  grows  dark, 
we  turn  on  the  electric  light.  Finally  we 
go  to  rest  between  sheets  washed  at  a  steam 
laundry. 

These  are  only  examples  chosen  at  random. 
At  no  moment  of  our  lives  can  we  consider 
ourselves  independent  of  mechanical  power. 
The  cloth  of  which  our  coat  is  made  is 
woven  in  a  power-driven  mill,  the  wood  of 
the  table  at  which  we  sit  has  almost  certainly 
been  cut  by  a  power-driven  saw.  The 
whole  tendency  of  modern  civilisation  has 
been  to  eliminate  human  muscle  and  to 
substitute  for  it  the  energy  that  Nature 
provides  from  other  sources.  So  accustomed 
have  we  become  to  the  application  of  power, 
that  we  regard  its  manifestations  as  the 
most  natural  happenings  in  the  world. 
We  turn  on  the  tap,  and  are  amazed  if  the 
water  does  not  flow,  instead  of  appreciating 
the  miracle  of  its  flowing.  How  many 
Londoners  have  paused  to  think  of  tlie 
wonders  involved  in  their  water-supply,  of 
all  the  engineering  difficulties  successfully 
overcome,  of  the  mechanical  energy,  the 
failure  of  which  would  mean  the  cessation 
of  supply  ? 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned, 
power  is  almost  synonymous  with  fuel,  the 
percentage  of  exceptions  being  so  small  as 
to  be  negligible.  Water-power  does  not 
exist  to  any  appreciable  extent ;  the  in- 
stallations that  depend  upon  it  are  com- 
paratively small.  Water-mills  still  grind  a 
proportion  of  our  corn ;  their  modern 
descendants,  the  iron  towers  surmounted 
with  what  are  practically  aerial  turbines, 


pump  an  inconsiderable  fraction  of  our 
water.  In  every  other  case  in  which  energy 
is  supplied  for  our  use,  it  has  been  produced 
by  the  consumption  of  fuel,  derived  either 
from  home  sources,  as  in  the  case  of  coal, 
benzol,  or  the  Scottish  shale  oils,  or  from 
overseas,  as  in  the  case  of  fuel  oil  or  petrol. 
In  fact,  the  broad  issue  is  between  coal 
mined  at  home,  with  its  main  fuel  derivatives, 
coke,  gas,  and  benzol,  and  oil  bored  abroad, 
with  its  fuel  derivatives,  paraffin  and  petrol. 
This  statement  ignores  such  auxiliary 
sources  of  power  ^  wood,  peat,  and  alcohol, 
for  the  reason  that  the  extent  of  their 
employment  in  this  country  is  not  great 
enough  to  afTect  the  general  situation  to 
any  marked  degree.  For  the  great  bulk 
of  the  power  which  each  one  of  us  employs 
every  day  we  are  dependent  upon  coal  and 
oil.  We  may  therefore  disabuse  our  minds 
of  the  idea  that  "  fuel  "  is  anything  that 
we  burn  to  keep  ourselves  warm,  and  realise 
that  it  is  the  one  essential  that  makes 
possible  the  civilisation  of  the  present  day. 

Let  us  examine  rather  more  closely  how 
the  power  that  we  employ  every  moment 
of  our  Jives  is  generated.  Power,  as  we 
know  it,  is  the  utilisation  of  energy,  potential 
or  kinetic,  already  available  in  Nature.  A 
lump  of  coal  contains  carbon  and  hydrogen  ; 
if  ignited,  this  carbon  and  hydrogen  will 
combine  with  the  oxygen  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, and  display  energy  in  the  form 
of  Leat.  A  waterfall  displays  energy  in 
one  momentum  of  the  drops  of  water 
composing  it.  In  the  first  case,  the  energy 
can  be  converted  into  useful  work  through 
the  medium  of  a  steam  boiler  and  engine  ; 
in  the  second,  the  momentum  of  the  water 
may  be  similarly  converted  by  the  aid  of 
a  turbine.  In  either  case  some  form  of 
mechanism  is  required,  which  is  known  as 
a  prime  mover.  The  prime  mover,  is  the 
first  step  in  the  production  of  power  ;  it 
consumes  fuel  or  other  form  of  natural 
energy,  and  gives  in  exchange  so  many 
horse-power  in  a  convenient  form.  The 
efficiency  of  a  prime  mover  is  measured 
by  the  ratio  of  energy  delivered  to  energy 
absorbed. 

There  are,   of  course,   certain  actuating 
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mechanisms  that  are  not  prime  movers. 
An  electric  motor  driving  a  group  of  tools 
or  a  hydraulic  capstan  working  in  a  shunting 
yard  are  neither  of  them  prime  movers. 
They  are  connected,  the  one  by  cables,  the 
other  by  pipes,  with  a  dynamo  and  a  pump 
i  espectively,  and  it  is  the  engines  driving 
these  that  are  the  actual  prime  movers. 

The  production  of  power  by  the  con- 
sumption of  fuel  can  be  carried  out  in 
many  ways.  We  are  faced  with  the  prospect 
of  an  enormous  decrease  in  our  coal  output, 
and  eventually  by  the  certainty  of  the 
exhaustion  of  all  the  workable  coal  that 
lies  below  the  soil  of  these  islands.     The 


done  so,  we  must  employ  only  the  most 
efficient.  In  other  words,  we  must  make 
certain  that  we  derive  the  maximum  possible 
power  from  the  fuel  that  we  burn. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  the  only  necessity. 
Fuel,  other  than  that  used  for  producing 
power,  must  be  economised  on  the  same 
scale.  The  open  fireplace,  that  most  pleasant 
but  most  wasteful  form  of  heating,  is 
doomed,  and  must  give  place  to  more 
scientific  methods.  Already  the  blast- 
furnaces, that  used  to  flame  high  up  into 
the  sky,  like  volcanoes,  have  been  muzzled, 
and  their  gases  led  away  to  do  useful  work. 
In  every  department  of  industry  that  in- 
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present  known  sources  of  oil  can  never  fill 
the  gap  caused  by  the  failure  of  our  coal 
supplies.  We  do  not  know  what  the  future 
holds  in  store  for  us — whether  man.  will 
discover  fresh  sources  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen that  he  may  use  as  fuel,  or  whether  he 
will  devise  means  to  harness  to  his  use 
other  forms  of  natural  energy,  such  as  the 
tides,  the  sun,  or  the  strange  electric 
currents  of  the  earth.  But  one  lesson  is 
obvious — we  must  exercise  such  economy 
in  the  use  of  fuel  as  we  can,  and  the  greatest 
use  of  fuel  being  in  prime  movers,  we  must 
increase  the  efficiency  of  these  engines 
by  every  means  in  our  power,  and,  having 


volves  the  consumption  of  fuel,  the  utmost 
economy  must  be  enforced.  But  it  is  in 
the  power  units,  from  the  motor-cycle 
engines  to  the  gigantic  steam  turbines  at 
the  great  electric  generating  stations,  that 
the  bulk  of  the  world's  fuel  is  employed, 
and  it  is  therefore  in  these  that  economy 
must  chiefly  be  sought. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  to  describe 
in  short  and  simple  language  how  fuel 
is  converted  into  power.  The  oldest  method 
is,  of  course,  by  means  of  the  steam-engine, 
a  method  still  unrivalled  for  the  largest 
units.  Fuel  is  consumed  under  a  b  )iler, 
raising  steam  which,  in  reciprocating  engines. 
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is  admitted  to  a  cylinder.  Pressure  in  the 
cylinder  imparts  reciprocating  motion  to  a 
piston,  which  motion  is  converted  by  a 
connecting-rod  and  crank  into  rotary  motion, 
in  which  form  it  can  most  conveniently 
be  applied.  The  development  of  the  steam- 
engine  is  a  record  of  increase  of  efficiency. 
In  the  earliest  steam-engines  the  boiler 
pressure  was  no  more  than  a  pound  or  two 
to  the  square  inch  ;  steam  at  this  pressure 
was  admitted  below  the  piston,  and  then 
condensed  by  a  jet  of  water,  creating  a 
vacuum.  The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere 
was  responsible  for  the  working  stroke. 
Boiler  pressures  slowly  increased,  the  steam 
pressure  performed  the  working  stroke, 
and  was  admitted  to  either  side  of  the 
piston  alternately,  producing  two  working 
strokes  per  revolution.  Compounding  was 
introduced  in  conjunction  with  a  condenser, 
by  which  method  the  steam  performed 
work  in  a  high-pressure  cylinder,  and  was 
then  admitted  to  a  low-pressure  cylinder, 
being  finally  exhausted  into  a  nearly  com- 
plete vacuum,  instead  of  into  the 
atmosphere,  thus  increasing  the  range 
of  pressures,.  Triple  and  quadruple  ex- 
pansion engines  followed,  in  which  the 
steam  performed  work  in  three  and  four 
cylinders  in  succession.  Finally,  as  the 
ultimate  development,  the  turbine  was 
introduced,  in  which  the  steam  impinged 
upon  the  blades  of  a  rotor,  imparting  to 
it  a  directly  rotary  motion,  thus  saving 
the  losses  due  to  the  constant  change  of 
direction  of  motion  upavoidable  in  the 
reciprocating  engine. 

Moreover,  as  the  engine  was  developed 
to  get  the  last  ounce  of  power  out  of  the 
steam  supplied  to  it,  so  the  boiler  was 
continually  being  modified  to  utilise  every 
possible  unit  of  the  heat  evolved  by  the 
fuel  burnt  Under  it.  Nor  was  the  boiler 
alone  the  subject  of  constant  improvement. 
Devices  were  employed  to  utilise  the  residual 
heat  of  the  gases  after  they  had  left  the 
boiler  proper,  such  as  superheaters  and 
feed-water  heaters.  Furnaces  were  con- 
structed to  consume  almost  anything  that 
could  be  induced  to  burn,  with  a  view  to 
the  employment  of  inferior  grades  of  fuel. 
In  every  direction  economy  has  been  the 
leading  feature  of  design. 

But  the  steam-engine,  as  a  consumer  of 
fuel,  has  a  very  serious  rival  in  the  internal 
combustion  engine.  It  is  a  fairly  natural 
inference  that  if  we  can  eliminate  the  waste 
of  fuel  involved  in  the  boiler,  and  burn 
the  fuel  directly  in  the  cylinder  of  the  engine 


itself,  we  shall  gain  in  efficiency.  And  this 
is  what  the  internal  combustion  engine 
does.  It  may  be  argued  that  coal  cannot 
be  burnt  in  this  manner,  and,  in  the  narrow 
sense,  this  is  true,  although  pulverised  coal 
has  actually  been  injected  direct  into  a 
working  cylinder.  But  coal  may  be  con- 
sumed at  gas-works,  and  the  gas  employed 
in  driving  internal  combustion  engines, 
while  the  other  products  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  coal  are  conserved  for  other 
purposes,  one  of  them,  benzol,  being  also 
used  as  a  fuel.  On  the  other  hand,  oil,  the 
rival  of  coal,  may  be  used  directly  in  internal 
combustion  engines,  either  crude  or  as  one 
of  the  products  of  its  refinement,  such  as 
paraffin  or  petrol ;  it  may  also  be  burnt 
under  the  boiler  of  a  steam-engine.  The 
most  notable  example  of  this  latter  use  is, 
of  course,  in  the  modern  oil-burning  war 
vessels. 

The  development  of  the  internal  com- 
bustion engine  has  perhaps  not  been  so 
obviously  marked  by  the  striving  after 
efficiency — in  which  it  already  led  by 
comparison  with  a  steam-engine  of  equal 
power — as  by  a  striving  after  lightness. 
It  is  this  striving  that  has  rendered  possible 
the  motor  vehicle,  the  aeroplane,  and  the 
Tank,  and  has  produced  the  forty-knot 
motor-boats  of  which  so  much  has  lately 
*  been  heard.  But,  lightness  for  power 
having  been  achieved,thesearch  for  maximum 
economy  continues,  and  may  eventually 
be  found  in  the  internal  combustion  turbine, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  steam  turbine.  As, 
matters  now  stand,  the  most  suitable  field 
for  the  liquid-burning  internal  combustion 
engine  is  probably  in  small  and  medium- 
powered  units. 

But  this  type  of  engine  is  capable,  with 
the  addition  of  an  accessory  known  as  a 
producer,  of  consuming  practically  anything 
that  contains  carbon.  If  steam  be  passed 
over  red-hot  carbon  in  any  form,  such  as 
coke  or  anthracite,  a  well-known  reaction 
takes  place.  The  steam,  which  of  course 
has  the  same  chemical  formula  as  water, 
namely,  H20,  denoting  two  atoms  of  hydrogen 
combined  with  one  of  oxygen,  splits  up,  the 
oxygen  combining  with  the  incandescent 
carbon  to  form  carbon  monoxide,  and  the 
hydrogen  passing  on  unchanged.  Now, 
both  carbon  monoxide  and  hydrogen  are 
gases  that  combine  with  oxygen  with  the 
evolution  of  heat  in  the  presence  of  a  flame 
or  spark. 

In  practice,  a  fire  is  made  within  the 
producer  of  anything  that  will  settle  down 
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into  an  incandescent  bed  of  carbon.  The 
fuel  may  vary  from  anthracite  to  the 
prunings  of  the  tea  shrub  or  to  cocoanut 
shells,  according  to  the  products  available 
in  the  locality  where  the  power  plant  is 
situated,  The  heat  of  this  fire  generates 
steam  in  a  small  boiler,  which  steam  is 
led  through  the  fire  itself.  The  resultant 
gases,  hydrogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  are 
led  to  the  cylinder  of  a  gas-engine,  and 
there  mixed  with  sufficient  atmospheric 
oxygen  to  produce  the  correct  inflammable 
mixture.  The  chemical  equations  involved 
are  as  follows  : 

H2  0  4-  C  =  H2  +  CO 
H2  +  CO  +  02  =  H2  0  +  C02 

The  enormous  range  of  fuels  permissible 
in  a  producer  plant  offers  considerable 
grounds  for  the  hope  that  in  this  type  of 
power  unit  may  be  found  a  solution  of  the 
power  problem,  on  a  small  scale  if  not  for 
large  installations.  Many  experiments  have 
been  made  with  producers,  for  every  purpose, 
from  the  smallest  to  comparatively  large 
units.  A  series  of  such  experiments  is 
now  being  conducted  with  a  producer  plant 
so  arranged  as  to  supply  the  needs  of  a  motor- 
car engine.  It  is  estimated  that,  if  a  pro- 
ducer with  the  necessary  flexibility  can 
be  evolved,  the  cost  of  fuel  for  a  car  will 
correspond  to  petrol  at  the  price  of  \\d. 
per  gallon  ! 

A  word  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Diesel  " 
*  engine  may  not  be  out  of  place.  This  is 
an  internal  combustion  engine  so  constructed 
that  more  even  burning  of  the  fuel  is  en- 
sured, and  incidentally  that  coarser  fuels 
may  be  used,  than  with  the  ordinary  type 
of  engine.  The  principle  upon  which  it 
works  depends  upon  the  fact  that,  when 
air  is  compressed,  heat  is  produced.  Upon 
one  stroke  of  the  piston,  air  is  compressed 
in  the  cylinder  to  a  pressure  of  many 
atmospheres.  Fuel  is  then  injected,  and 
ignites  in  the  high  temperature  resulting 
from  such  compression,  thus  still  further 
raising  the  temperature  and  producing 
a  pressure  that  does  work  upon  the  piston 
during  its  following  stroke. 

The  above  description  purports  merely 
to  touch,  very  incompletely  and  un- 
scientifically, upon  the  methods  by  which 
the  energy  latent  in  fuel  is  converted  into 
useful  power.  The  next  problem  that 
confronts  us  is  this.  Having  our  power 
unit,  capable  of  producing  the  amount 
of  power  we  require  for  any  purpose,  how 
are  we  to  transmit  this  power  to  the  various 
points  where  it  is  to  be  used  ? 


A  short  series  of  examples  will  best 
explain  the  meaning  of  the  problem.  In 
the  first  case,  let  us  suppose  that  we  have 
a  well,  from  which  it  is  required  to  pump 
water  into  a  reservoir  for  the  supply  of  so 
many  gallons  of  water  a  day  to  a  town. 
Knowing  the  difference  in  height  between 
the  surfaces  of  water  in  the  well  and  in  the 
reservoir,  and  the  extent  of  the  daily  supply, 
we  can  calculate  the  size  of  pump  required 
and  the  horse-power  necessary  to  drive  it. 
We  can  erect  a  power  unit  on  the  spot,  and 
couple  it  direct  to  the  pump,  a  single  shaft 
serving  the  purpose,  with  one  crank  or 
set  of  cranks  driven  by  a  prime  mover,  and 
another  actuating  the  pump.  Or  we  may 
have  a  factory  fitted  with  lines  of  shafting 
driven  by  ropes  or  belting  from  the  pulley- 
wheel  of  an  engine.  Or  we  may  have  a 
car  in  which  the  engine  drives  the  wheels 
through  a  series  of  gears  ;  or  a  clock  in 
which  the  mainspring  drives  the  hands 
through  a  similar  train  of  mechanism. 
All  these  methods  of  application  of  power 
are  known  as  mechanical  transmission, 
and  involve  the  close  proximity  of  the 
power  unit  to  the  power  user. 

In  the  second  case,  we  will  suppose  that 
we  have  a  number  of  comparatively  small 
power  users,  such  as  exist  in  an  urban 
community.  All  of  them  require  artificial 
light,  which  is  a  form  of  the  use  of  power. 
Some  of  them  require  also  other  forms  of 
power,  perhaps,  for  instance,  to  run  printing 
machines,  or  wood-working  machinery,  or 
lifts.  The  municipality  itself  may  own  a 
system  of  trams.  Now,  it  is  obviously 
much  more  convenient  for  all  these  various 
consumers  to  buy  power  as  required,  rather 
than  for  each  to  instal  their  own  power 
plant.  There  are  two  modern  methods  by 
which  this  can  be  done,  both  involving  a 
central  power  plant.  In  the  first,  recourse 
is  had  to  a  gas-works,  which  consumes 
fuel  in  the  form  of  coal  and  converts  it 
into  a  secondary  fuel,  gas,  that  can  be 
transmitted  through  pipes  and  burnt  as 
an  illuminant  or  used  to  produce  power  in 
a  gas-engine.  In  the  second,  an  electric 
generating  station  is  employed,  consuming 
fuel  the  energy  cjf  which  is  converted  by 
dynamos  into  electrical  energy,  capable  of 
transmission  by  wires.  The  various  con- 
sumers utilise  this  energy  in  their  lamps  to 
produce  light,  or  in  their  motors  to  produce 
power.  This  latter  method  of  conveying 
power  is  known  as  electrical  transmission. 

There  are  other  methods  by  which  power 
may  be  carried  to  the  place,  where  it  is. 
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to  be  used  from  some  central  prime  mover, 
of  which  the  most  important  are  by  means 
of  air  and  water.  Air  is  a  fluid  that  may 
be  compressed  by  mechanical  means,  and 
may  be  made  to  do*  work  upon  the  piston 
of  an  engine,  similar  to  a  steam-engine, 
during  its  return  to  atmospheric  pressure. 
It  is  not  a  particularly  economic  medium  for 
the  transmission  of  power,  but  in  certain 
circumstances  the  use  of  a  pneumatic 
motor  is  convenient.  Examples  of  such 
uses  are  found  in  pneumatic  riveters  and 
drills,  employed  in  shipyards  and  mines 
respectively.  The  prime  mover  actuates  an 
air  compressor,  and  the  compressed  air 
is  conveyed  through  pipes  to  the  required 
tool. 

The  commonest  use  of  hydraulic  power 
is  for  the  operation  of  lifts,  for  which  purpose 
it  is  in  daily  use.  Water,  unlike  air,  is 
incapable  of  compression,  but  it  is  a  very 
convenient  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
pressure.  If  a  body  of  water,  contained  in 
a  system  of  pipes  or  any  other  vessel,  be 
subjected  to  pressure  at  any  point,  that 
pressure  will  be  exerted  equally  in  all 
directions  throughout  the  system.  Con- 
sequently, if  a  cylinder  and  piston  of  one 
square  inch  cross-section  be  part  of  the 
system,  and  the  piston  be  loaded  with  a 
weight  of  one  hundred  pounds,  the  water  in 
the  system  will  exert  a  pressure  of  one 
hundred  pounds  per  square  inch.  If,  now, 
a  second  cylinder  and  piston,  with  a  cross- 
section  of  fifty  square  inches  be  inserted  into 
the  system,  this  second  piston  will  support 
a  load  of  five  thousand  pounds. 

In  practice  this  principle  is  employed 
as  follows  :  A  hydraulic  pump,  with  a 
ram  of  small  diameter,  is  used  to  produce  the 
pressure.  A  system  of  mains  connects  the 
pump  with  various  lifts  or  other  engines 
which  have  rams  of  comparatively  large 
diameter.  A  hydraulic  accumulator  is 
used  to  maintain  a  constant  pressure.  The 
ascent  of  the  rams  is  effected  by  admitting 
the  water  under  pressure  below  them,  and 
their  descent  by  allowing  the  water  to 
escape  from  the  system. 

Such,  very  briefly,  are  the  methods  by 
which  power  is  transmitted  from  place  to 
place.  It  is  obvious  that  there  must  be 
certain  losses  in  transmission,  whichever 
method  be  adopted.  It  might  seem,  there- 
fore, that  any  system  of  transmission 
involves  a  waste  of  fuel,  and  that  greater 
economy  would  be  ensured  by  each  con- 
sumer of  power  installing  his  own  prime 
mover.    But  this  is  by  no  means  the  case. 


Such  a  proceeding  would  be  impracticable, 
if  only  on  the  score  of  capital  expense,  for 
a  hundred  small  prime  movers  of,  say,  five 
horse-power  each  would  cost  many  times 
more  than  one  of  five  hundred  horse-power. 
Further,  there  are  certain  losses  that  occur 
in  every  prime  mover,  which  losses  do  not 
increase  in  anything  like  the  same  ratio 
as  the  size  of  the  plant.  The  losses  in  the 
hundred  small  plants,  and  consequently 
the  fuel  consumed,  would  therefore  be  far 
greater  than  with  the  one  large  plant. 
In  the  same  way,  the  transmission  losses 
are  to  a  certain  extent  independent  of 
the  number  of  consumers  connected  to  the 
system,  and  it  is  therefore  economical  to 
employ  large  systems,  each  serving  as  many 
consumers  as  possible. 

It  may  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  most 
economical  method  of  generating  a  given 
quantity  of  power  is  to  employ  a  single 
plant  of  the  required  capacity,  and  to 
transmit  this  power  as  efficiently  as  possible 
to  the  various  consumers.  This,  however,  is 
a  counsel  of  perfection.  In  very  few  cases 
is  the  demand  for  power,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  load  upon  the  central  plant,  constant. 
In  the  case  of  the  electricity  supply  of  a 
small  town,  for  instance,  the  load  will  be 
moderate  throughout  the  day,  when  the 
various  industries  are  in  operation.  It 
will  rise  very  rapidly  to  a  peak  in  the  evening, 
when  the  machines  are  still  running  and 
the  factories  and  streets  require  lighting. 
A  fall  will  occur  as  the  machines  are  shut 
down,  and  will  continue  as  domestic  lights 
are  turned  off,  dropping  almost  to  zero  if 
daylight  occurs  before  the  machines  are 
started  again.  Now,  the  efficiency  of  a 
prime  mover  decreases  very  rapidly  if  it 
be  run  on  a  load  below  that  for  which  it 
was  designed.  Consequently  a  central 
power  station  must  contain  a  number  of 
prime  movers,  which  can  be  brought  into 
operation  to  run  at  full  load  as  the  demand 
increases,  and  similarly  shut  down  as  it 
decreases. 

An  example  of  the  concentration  of 
power  units  in  one  central  station  is  to  be 
found  in  the  electrification  of  suburban 
railways.  The  principal  object  of  such 
electrification  is  to  achieve  economy  of 
fuel  by  consuming  it  in  one  stationary 
plant  instead  of  in  several  small  locomotives. 
The  engines  at  the  central  station  can 
always  be  kept  under  approximately  full 
load,  whereas  the  load  on  each  locomotive 
must  necessarily  fluctuate  between  nil  end 
overload,  with  frequent  periods  of  idleness, 
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conditions  which  are  obviously  uneconomical. 
Generally  speaking,  the  electrification  of 
railways  depends  upon  the  density  of 
traffic.  It  would  obviously  not  pay  to  go 
to  the  expense  of  electrifying  a  long  stretch 
of  line  over  which  ran  only  four  trains  per 
day. 

As  instancing  the  vital  importance  of  the 
question  of  the  conservation  of  fuel,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  the  attention  given  to 
it  by  the  British  Association  during  their 
annual  meeting  at  Bournemouth  in  Sep- 
tember, 1919.  Sir  Charles  Parsons,  in  his 
Presidential  address,  stated  the  situation 
as  follows  : 

"  Viewing  the  present  trend  of  develop- 


most  abundant  ...  I  have  said  that 
England  owes  her  modern  greatness  to  the 
early  development  of  her  coal.  Upon  it 
she  must  continue  to  depend  almost  ex- 
clusively for  her  heat  and  source  of  power, 
including  that  required  for  propelling  her 
vast  mercantile  marine.  Nevertheless,  she 
is  using  up  her  resources  in  coal  much  more 
rapidly  than  most  other  countries  are  con- 
suming theirs,  and  long  before  any  near 
approach  to  exhaustion  is  reached,  her  richer 
seams  will  have  become  impoverished,  and 
the  cost  of  mining  so  much  increased  that, 
given  cheap  transport,  it  might  pay  her 
better  to  import  coal  from  richer  fields 
of    almost    limitless    extent    belonging    to 
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COAL    AND    MANUAL    LABOUR. 


[The  Nautical  Press  Agency. 


One  of  the  great  disadvantages  of  coal  is  the  enormous  amount  of  manual  labour  involved  in  getting  it  to  where  it  is 

required.    This  applies  especially  to  the  use  of  it  on  ships     A  warship's  crew  are  here  seen  filling  coal  bags  in  the  hold 

of  a  collier,  whence  they  are  hoisted  into  the  ship  and  again  man-handled  into  bunkers. 


ments  in  harnessing  water-power  and  using 
up  the  fuel  resources  of  the  world  for  the 
use  and  convenience  of  man,  one  cannot 
but  realise  that,  failing  new  and  unexpected 
discoveries  in  science,  such  as  the  harnessing 
of  the  latent  molecular  and  atomic  energy 
in  matter,  as  foreshadowed  by  Clerk  Maxwell, 
Kelvin,  Rutherford,  and  others,  the  great 
position  of  England  cannot  be  maintained 
for  an  indefinite  period.  At  some  time 
more  or  less  remote — long  before  the 
exhaustion  of  our  coal — the  population  will 
gradually  migrate  to  those  countries  where 
the   natural   resources  of  energy  are  the 


foreign  countries,  and  workable  at  a  much 
lower  cost  than  her  own." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  near 
future  the  country  will  be  called  up3n  to 
decide  its  fuel  and  power  policy.  A  scheme 
for  the  construction  of  super- power  stations 
close  to  the  sources  of  fuel,  at  the  pit- 
mouth  and  possibly  at  the  oil-importing 
ports,  is  already  in  existence.  The  point 
at  issue  is  whether  the  saving  in  fuel  that 
these  stations  will  effect  will  counterbalance 
the  cost  of  their  construction  and  of  scrap- 
ping the  smaller  stations  that  they  will 
supersede.     It  is  upon  the  evidence  pro- 
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duced  on  either  side  that  the  case  must  be 
decided.  Nor  is  it  certain  how  these  stations 
should  best  be  organised.  It  seems  un- 
questionable that  the  most  efficient  agency 
for  the  transmission  of  power  is  electricity, 
so  that  the  object  of  the  stations  will  be 
to  convert  the  energy  of  the  fuel  into  elec- 
trical energy.  This  may  be  done,  as  already 
seen,  in  two  ways.  Either  the  coal,  which 
it  is  assumed  will  be  the  main  bulk  of  the 
fuel  employed,  may  be  burnt  under  boilers 
to  produce  steam,  or  it  may  be  carbonised 
in  retorts  to  produce  coke,  gas,  and  tar. 
In  this  latter  case,  the  coke  would  be 
available  for  the  ferrous  industries,  the  gas 
could  be  used  for  generating  electricity, 
either  in  internal  combustion  engines  or 
under  boilers,  and  the  tar  could  be  utilised 
for  the  production  of  various  industrial 
compounds,  of  which  the  most  important 
are  the  dye-stuffs,  and  benzol  for  use  in 
such  power  units  as  could  not  be  connected 
to  the  main  source  of  power,  such  as  motor 
vehicles.  It  is  probable  that  both  systems 
will  be  employed  side  by  side,  coal  unsuit- 
able for  the  production  of  gas  being  burnt 
under  boilers,  while  the  more  bituminous 
natures  are  subjected  to  carbonisation. 

So  far  as  this  country  is  concerned,  the 
fuel-burning  super-power  station  appears 
to  be  the  only  solution  of  the  problem. 
The  use  of  water-power  holds  out  no  pros- 
pects. To  quote  Sir  Charles  Parsons' 
address  once  more  :  "  The  amount  of 
available  water-power  in  the  British  Isles 
is  very  small  as  compared  with  the  total 
in  other  countries.  According  to  the  latest 
estimates,  the  total  in  the  British  Isles  is 
under  one  and  a  half  million  horse-power 
,  ♦  .  England   herself   possesses   less    than 


one  per  cent,  of  the  water-power  of  the 
world." 

As  to  the  more  distant  future,  when  the 
world's  sources  of  fuel  will  be  approaching 
exhaustion,  speculation  is  rife.  It  may  be 
found  possible  to  harness  the  energy  of  the 
sun,  as  has  already  been  done  on  a  small 
scale  by  placing  a  boiler  at  the  focus  of  a 
parabolic  mirror  with  its  major  axis  kept 
turned  towards  the  sun.  Or,  again,  the 
tides  may  be  employed  in  the  generation  of 
power,  rather  clumsy  attempts  at  which 
have  been  made  since  very  early  days,  the 
favourite  method  being  to  connect  a  reser- 
voir with  the  sea  by  means  of  a  channel  in 
which  is  set  a  mill-wheel.  During  the  flood 
the  water  flows  into  the  reservoir,  and  during 
the  ebb  the  reservoir  empties  into  the  sea, 
in  both  cases  turning  the  wheel. 

The  members  of  the  British  Association 
considered  the  possibilities  from  a  theo- 
retical point  of  view.  The  President  himself 
advocated  the  boring  of  a  shaft  twelve 
miles  deep  into  the  earth,  with  the  view  to 
the  discovery  of  new  sources  of  heat,  and 
mentioned  the  fact  that  in  volcanic  districts 
shafts  of  far  less  depth  furnished  steam  in 
sufficient  quantities  to  drive  powerful 
machinery.  Other  members  hinted  at  the 
existence  of  molecular  energy  more  than 
sufficient  for  all  the  world's  needs,  and 
only  waiting  for  the  discovery  of  the  means 
to  utilise  them.  But  the  fact  remains  that 
for  the  present  we  must  rely  upon  the 
visible  sources  of  fuel  for  the  production 
of  our  power,  and  that  it  behoves  us  one 
and  all  to  study  the  means  by  which  we 
can  use  this  fuel  most  economically,  if  we 
are  to  escape  the  extinction  of  our  national 
prosperity. 


HALF-CASTE 

By    RALPH    STOCK 

*      Illustrated    by    W.    R.    Stott 


"  T)  ^  ^e  aSency  at  Vunia  was  the  best. 

Wy  Ronald  made  a  lot  of  money  for 
over  a  year." 

"  Agency  ?  "  Dallas  turned  in  the 
hammock  and  contemplated  the  wisp  of 
brown-skinned  femininity  propped  against 
the  verandah  post.  Emily  smiled  pro- 
foundly, and  allowed  a  thin  ribbon  of 
saluka  smoke  to  creep  up  over  her  face  and 
disperse.  Amongst  other  things — many 
other  things — «he  *had  learnt  the  value  of 
protracted  interest. 

"  Agency  ?  "  Dallas  repeated. 

Emily  could  feel  his  eyes  upon  her,  and 
wondered  how  long  it  would  last.  Her  hair 
was  freshly  combed,  and  there  was  a  red 
hibiscus-blossom  behind  her  left  ear. 

"  Yes,"  she  said,  as  Dallas's  tired  eyes 
wandered  back  to  the  verandah  roof. 
'"  The  place  was  dull.  Nothing  happened 
jn  Vunia.    Yet  there  were  two  lawyers." 

"  Refreshing,"  commented  Dallas. 

"*'  Yes,  and  it  was  Ronald's  job  to  make 
•something  happen.  It  was  easy.  He  would 
go  to  one  buli  (chief)  and  say  that  another 
.buli  had  said  things  about  him,  which  made 
%he  first  buli  very  angry." 

"  Naturally." 

"  And  before  long  the  first  buli  would  go 
to  a  lawyer  about  it,  which  is  the  custom, 
and  the  other  buli  would  go  to  the  other 
lawyer,  and  there  would  be  something,  for 
both  lawyers  to  do,  even  at  Vunia." 

"  I  see,"  said  Dallas.  "  Well,  if  you  want 
to  know  what  I  think  about  it,  you're  a 
minx  and  Ronald's  a  rogue." 

"  A  minx  ?  " 

"  Yes,  a — oh,  don't  ask  me  for  definitions 
in  this  heat." 

Dallas  rolled  on  to  his  side  and  stared 
at  the  bungalow  wall ;  and  Emily,  knowing 
that  he  had  done  with  her  for  the  present, 
slipped  her  foot  through  the  looped  string 
and  rocked  the  hammock  gently. 

Three  months  ago  these  little  attentions 
of  Emily's  had  jarred  on  Dallas.  He  had 
felt    instinctively    that    they    savoured    of 
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degeneracy  ;  but  now— he'  had  drifted  into' 
accepting  them  as  incidental  to  life  in  the* 
tropics.  Besides,  this  wisp  of  a  half-caste, 
with  her  glib  command  of  English,  and 
languorous,  reposeful  ways,  was  rather 
entertaining.  It  amused  him  to  hear  her 
talk,  air  her  quaint  views  on  things  in 
general. 

With  her  brother  Ronald,  Dallas  was  not 
so  favourably  impressed.  His  sulkiness  on 
more  than  one  occasion  had  bordered  on 
insolence.  But  good  overseers  are  not  so 
easily  come  by  in  the  Islands,  and  there  was 
no  doubt  that  the  copra  output  had  increased 
in  the  last  three  months.  What  else  mattered 
to  a  man  struggling  with  a  played-out 
plantation  choked  with  haw  moce  weed  ? 

The  rocking  of  the  hammock  induced 
sleep,  as  Emily  had  intended  it  should  ; 
but  a  few  minutes  later,  a  mosquito  having 
the  opposite  effect,  Dallas  stirred,  rubbed 
his  eyes,  and  swung  on  to  the  edge  of  the 
hammock. 

"  Lunch  in  ten  minutes,"  he  said,  and 
went  into  the  house. 

He  ate  the  meal  without  noticing  that 
it  was  composed  solely  of  the  dishes  for 
which  he  had  shown  marked  partiality 
during  the  past  three  months.  There  were 
so  many  things  to  be  thought  of.  The 
weeding  must  be   tackled   soon  .  .  .  before 

the  rainy  season He  knew  what  to  expect 

if  haw  moce  weed  was  left  unchecked,  and 
in  places  it  was  knee-high.  .  .  .  Then  it  was 
shipping  day  next  week  .  .  .  and  Lena.  .  .  . 

He  smiled  whimsically  at  the  thought 
that  in  the  stress  of  the  moment  he  had 
actually  forgotten  Lena,  and,  snatching  up 
his  sun-helmet,  hurried  down  to  the  planta- 
tion. In  the  thick  of  the  cocoa-nut  groves 
he  came  to  a  sudden  stop.  Six  coolies, 
who  by  this  hour  should  have  nearly  finished 
their  tasks,  were  clustered  in  an  amicable 
circle,  presumably  discussing  the  weather. 
They  scattered  like  startled  rabbits  at 
Dallas's  approach,  and  commenced  husking 
nuts  with  feverish  energy. 
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Not  far  distant,  with  his  handsome  head 
pillowed  on  his  lunch-satchel,  and  with  an 
expired  cigarette  drooping  from  his  parted 
lips,  lay  Ronald,  fast  asleep 

Dallas  went  over  and  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  I  say,"  he  said — "  I  say,  this  won't  do." 

Ronald  opened  his  eyes,  yawned,  and 
stared  up  at  him  with  sleepy  indifference. 

"  Hullo,"  he  said. 

The  tone  of  his  voice,  the  very  look  of 
the  man,  startled  Dallas.  It  was  as  though 
he  had  met  him  now  for  the  first  time. 

'"  This  won't  do/'  he  repeated  evenly. 
"  It's  shipping  day  on  Friday,  and  you  know 
what  a  lot  there  is  to  do.  Most  of  them 
had  stopped  work- " 

Ronald  was  on  his  feet  in  an  instant. 

"  Which?"  he  demanded.  "Just  tell 
me  which  ?  " 

"  It  doesn't  matter  now,"  said  Dallas  ; 
"  only  they  take  advantage,  and  we  mustn't 
give  them  a  chance  to  slack." 

Ronald  seemed  about  to  speak,  then 
evidently  changed  his  mind,  for  he  picked 
up  his  satchel  and  turned  abruptly  away. 

This  was  not  all.  Dallas  had  hardly 
passed  down  the  bush-track  towards  the 
copra-punts  moored  off  the  beach,  when  a 
sound,  faint  yet  sickeningly  unmistakable, 
reached  his  ears.  He  stood  for  a  moment 
listening  intently,  while  the  blood  throbbed 
at  his  temples — he  had  only  been  in  the 
Islands  six  months.  Then  he  strode  back 
to  the  clearing  in  time  to  catch  Ronald 
with  a  stick  upraised  over  the  back  of  a 
cringing  coolie. 

""I  won't  have  that,"  he  jerked  out. 
"  D'you  hear,  Ronald  ?     I  won't  have  it !  " 

Rather  to  his  relief,  the  hajf-caste 
lowered  the  stick,  with  a  short  laugh. 

"  All  right,"  he  said.  "  Have  it  your  own 
way,  but  don't  expect  copra." 

Dallas  was  angrily  conscious  that  his 
under-lip  trembled. 

"  Thanks,"  he  said.  "  I  know  it's  done, 
but  I'm  going  to  do  without  it,  if  I  can." 

Ronald  relit  his  cigarette  and  eyed  him 
steadily  over  the  burning  match,  and  in 
that  moment  of  time  Dallas  knew  that  he 
was  hated.  It  burst  on  him  like  a  thunder- 
clap, stunning  him  into  silence.  So  the 
two  men  stood  facing  one  another,  until 
Ronald  waved  out  the  match  with  a  flourish 
and  turned  on  his  heel. 

That  night,  on  the  verandah,  Dallas 
went  over  these  incidents  again.  They 
had  been  so  sudden,  so  utterly  unexpected. 
He  wondered  if,  in  his  own  mind,  he  had 


exaggerated  the  tension  of  those  moments 
in  the  cocoa-nut  groves.  He  tried  to  think 
that  he  had,  but  found  it  impossible.  It 
is  an  unpleasant  and  unmistakable  thing 
to  be  hated. 

The  next  morning  the  lali  (wooden  drum), 
summoning  the  "  labour  "  from  their  beds, 
was  half  an  hour  late,  and  Dallas  hurried 
down  to  the  "  lines  "  to  learn  the  cause. 
This  proved  to  be  that  Ronald  had  over- 
slept himself.  He  smilingly  admitted  as 
much  to  Dallas,  and  showed  his  regrets  by 
striding  amongst  the  coolies,  spitting  Hin- 
dustani and  cracking  a  stock-whip. 

"  We  must  give  them  half  an  hour," 
said  Dallas.  "  It's  not  their  fault,  and  they 
must  eat.  I'll  sound  the  lali  myself  in 
future." 

At  last  the  hurried  meal  of  strange  messes 
was  disposed  of,  and  the  coolies  gathered 
in  line  for  the  march  to  work,  all  save  one 
lying  huddled  against  the  tarred  weather- 
boarding  of  his  quarters,  silent  and  motion- 
less. 

Ronald  leant  over  him  and  pointed 
towards  the  plantation. 

"  Ghou  !  (Go)  "  he  ordered. 

There  was  no  answer ;  only  the  slight 
form  shrank  closer  to  the  wall. 

"  Ghou  !  "  he  repeated. 

"  What's  the  matter  ?  "  Dallas  asked 

"  Malingering,"  snapped  Ronald.  "  Cun 
ning  snakes  !  " 

"  But  what  does  he  say  ?  " 

The  half-caste  turned  aside  with  a  move- 
ment of  impatience. 

"  If  you  want  to  know,  he  says  that  his 
heart  and  soul  are  mine,  and  that  I'm  his 
father  and  mother  and  all  the  rest  of  it, 
but  he  wants  to  rest." 

"  Why  ?  " 

"  You'd  better  ask  him,"  sneered  Ronald, 
and  stood  by,  flicking  the  dust  with  his 
stock-whip,  while  Dallas  wrestled  with  his 
six- months-old  Hindustani. 

It  took  time,  but  at  last  he  found  himself 
in  possession  of  the  facts. 

"  He's  right,"  he  said  quietly ;  "  the 
man  can't  go  out  like  that." 

The  words  seemed  to  act  on  Ronald  like 
an  electric  shock.  A  spasm  of  animal 
ferocity  flashed  across  his  face,  then  his 
foot  shot  out,  catching  a  pot  of  boiling  ghi 
and  sending  it  hurtling  amongst  the  waiting 
coolies. 

For  a  moment  Dallas  stood  still,  then  his 
jaw  protruded,  and  his  fist  caught  Ronald 
on  the  point  of  the  jaw,  felling  him  like 
an  ox. 
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It  had  been  a  particularly  neat  right 
hook,  but  Dallas  had  no  notion  of  it.  He 
had  just  learnt  what  was  likely  to  happen 
when  the  limit  of  his  patience  had  been 
reached,  and  it  surprised  him. 

It  also  surprised  Ronald,  who,  after  an 
interval  of  precisely  twelve  seconds,  opened 
his  eyes  on  a  pale,  tense  face  bending  over 
him. 

"  All  right,"  he  said  in  a  quiet,  even  voice, 
and  scrambled  to  his  feet.  "  All  right,"  he 
repeated,  and,  turning,  walked  up  the 
lines  and  out  into  the  compound. 

Dallas  stood  there  watching  him  go. 
***** 

When  Emily  entered  their  bure  (out- 
house) that  evening,  her  brother  was  seated 
at  the  table,  polishing  the  unscrewed  lenses 
of  a  pair  of  battered  binoculars,  and  whist- 
ling between  his  teeth. 

He  seldom  whistled,  and  never  in  his 
sister's  remembrance  had  he  polished  the 
binoculars ;  but  Emily  knew  better  than 
to  remark  on  either  circumstance.  She 
passed  through  to  the  lean-to  kitchen  and 
commenced  to  prepare  the  evening  meal. 

Presently  he  called  her.  The  very  tone 
of  his  voice  filled  her  with  a  vague  dread. 
As  she  entered,  he  looked  up  from  his 
task,  and  his  eyes  frightened  her.  Only 
once  before  had  she  seen  the  look  that  was 
in  them  now. 

"  You  get  out  of  here,"  he  said,  "  early 
to-morrow  morning,  see  ?  " 

Emily  nodded  her  head  mechanically. 

"Go  to  Malo  Malo — where  you  like, 
until  I  get  the  store." 

"  The  store  ?  " 

"  Yes,  we're  going  to  start  a  store  on  the 
Rewa." 

«  But " 

"  Don't  talk  to  me  ;  just  do  what  I  say." 

Emily  stood  hesitant  in  the  doorway, 
then  drew  the  deep  breath  of  the  diver  before 
the  plunge. 

"  But  Mr.  Dallas—" 

The  words  were  checked  on  her  lips  by 
Ronald  springing  from  his  chair. 

"  Mr.  Dallas  !  Don't  dare  mention  that 
swine's  name  to  me  again — ever  !  D'you 
hear  ?  " 

His  face  was  convulsed  as  he  stood 
fingering  the  binocular  lens  with  a  trembling 
yellow  hand. 

"  You  may  as  well  know,"  he  went  on 
presently,  in  a  low,  uneven  voice.  "  He 
hit  me  to-day— knocked  me  down.'*' 

Emily  drew  a  quick  breath. 

"  Yes.     By    Heavens ! "     He    lifted    his 


clenched  hands  towards  the  ceiling  and  stood 
rigid  with  passion.     Then  his  body  relaxed. 
"  Get  the  supper,"  he  said,  and,  picking 
up  the  lenses,  tied  them  in  the  corner  of 
his  handkerchief. 

That  night  Emily  lay  on  her  mat-strewn 
bed  tense  with  apprehension.  She  knew 
her  brother.  She  knew  what  it  meant  for 
a  half-caste,  who  at  best  has  difficulty  in 
upholding  the  dignity  of  a  white  man,  to 
be  degraded  before  his  labour  gang.  Her 
own  blood  tingled  at  the  thought. 

It  was  about  midnight  when  she  heard  him 
move — the  faint  crackle  of  matting,  the 
swish  of  a  mosquito-net  drawn  aside.  She 
saw  him  through  half-closed  eyes,  and  by 
the  reflected  light  of  a  tropical  moon,  slip 
from  his  bed  and,  without  even  glancing  at 
the  board  partition  that  separated  them, 
cross  the  room  and  •  disappear  into  the 
compound. 

She  waited  a  moment  with  beating  heart, 
then  crept  to  the  doorway.  He  was  skirting 
the  compound  wall ;  the  brilliant  moon- 
light made  of  him  a  drifting  shadow  against 
the  coralite  boulders. 

He  had  hardly  passed  out  of  view  when 
Emily  followed,  a  swifter  and  more  elusive 
shadow,  to  crouch  behind  the  trunk  of  a 
mango  tree  and  peer  round  its  rugged  bole. 
At  first  she  thought  she  had  lost  all 
trace  of  him,  then  she  caught  sight  of 
something  moving  in  the  shadows  behind 
the  copra  shed,  and  knewT  it  to  be  her 
brother.  He  was  at  work  upon  something 
— at  first  kneeling,  then  hurrying  back- 
wards and  forwards  between  the  edge  of 
the  groves  and  the  copra  shed. 

Soon  it  was  finished,  for  he  stood  a 
minute  looking  down  on  what  he  had  done 
before  recrossing  a  patch  of  moonlight  to 
the  shelter  of  the  compound  wall.  Emily 
glanced  fearfully  behind  her.  Could  she 
reach  the  bure  before  him  ?  She  must ! 
Already  he  had  drawn  level  with  her,  and 
was  moving  swiftly  towards  the  plantation 
of  young  palms. 

She  saw  him  wade  out  into  the  knee- 
deep  grass  surrounding  them  and  stop.. 
What  he  had  done  at  the  copra  shed  he 
was  now  doing  amongst  the  precious  young 
palms,  the  hope  of  the  plantation..  It 
was  enough.  Emily  marked  the  spot  where 
he  stood,  and  fled  back  to  the  bure. 

When  her  brother  returned,  she  was  lying 
with  closed  eyes,  breathing  the  deep,  even 
breath  of  sound  sleep. 

Long  before  the  lali  sounded  the  next 
morning,    and    while    the    moonlight    still 


"'Bow  did  I  get  here?' 


she.  demanded." 


quivered  on  the  palm-tops  across  the  com- 
pound, he  was  astir,  moving  about  the  bure, 
collecting  his  belongings  and  packing  them 
in  a  battered  tin  trunk. 

Emily  lay  watching  him  with  wide, 
troubled  eyes.  She  knew  that,  unless  she 
spoke,  no  word  would  pass  between  them. 
He  had  given  his  instructions  the  previous 
evening,  and  she  had  never  disobeyed  him 


in  her  life.  But  she  felt  that  she  would  like 
to  hear  him  speak.  His  silences  always 
frightened  her 

"  You'll  get  your  pay  before  you  go  ?  " 
she  suggested. 

Ronald  was  leaning  over  the  trunk,  and 
answered  quietly,  without  looking  up : 
"He'll  pay  1" 

Those  were  his  last  words  before  hoisting 


"  'I  brought  you,'  said  Dallas,  'and 


we  both  want  to  thank  you 


the  sinnet-bound  trunk  to  his  shoulder  on 
a  bamboo  and  passing  out  into  the  com- 
pound. 

Emily's  packing  was  a  matter  of  spreading 
a  few  gaudy  wrappers  and  coloured  scarves 
on  her  mats,  rolling  them  up,  and  balancing 
the  bundle  on  her  shapely  little  head. 

She  was  to  go  to  Malo  Malo  and  wait 
until  her  brother  sent  for  her,  that  was  all. 
Ronald  was  right ;  the  thing  that  had 
happened  was  not  to  be  endured.  She 
repeated  this  assiduously  to  herself  whilst 
crossing  the  dew-laden  compound  ;  and 
her  thoughts,  travelling  in  the  groove  of 
lifelong  obedience,  passed  on  down  the 
shady   beach   road  to   Malo   Malo — which 


makes  it  all  the  more  extraordinary  that 
her  feet  travelled  in  precisely  the  opposite 
direction. 

At  the  back  of  the  copra  shed  she  found 
several  jagged  tears  in  the  corrugated  iron 
wall,  and,  on  the  ground  before  one,  a 
binocular  lens  propped  on  twigs  over  a 
pyramid  of  tinder-dry  grass.  From  this 
a  train  of  copra  led  directly  into  the  shed. 

Emily  studied  this  quaint  device  for 
upwards  of  a  minute  before  its  purpose 
dawned  upon  her,  and  when  it  did  she  still 
stood  looking  down,  fascinated  by  its 
possibilities.  It  was  so  clever !  Until 
close  on  noon  the  copra  shed,  which  faced 
east,  would  shelter  the  lens  from  the  sun, 
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giving  ample  time  for  Ronald  to  reach 
Malo  Malo;  after  that — copra  burns  like 
oil. 

It  would  be  the  same  amongst  the  planta- 
tion of  young  palms  ;  but  there — the  thought 
stupefied  her — the  weeds  were  knee-high, 
and  it  had  not  rained  for  months  ! 

The  same  mysterious  force  that  had 
directed  her  steps  to  the  copra  shed  instead 
of  the  Malo  Malo  road  now  impelled  her 
foot  towards  the  lens,  gingerly  upsetting 
it  from  its  tripod  of  twigs. 

This  was  repeated  down  among  the  young 
palms  ;  then  she  burrowed  a  way  into  the 
jungle  and  crouched  there,  trembling. 
Ronald  need  never  know  that  she  had  not 
gone  to  Malo  Malo,  she  told  herself — but 
still  she  trembled. 

About  noon  the  faint  chugging  of  an  oil 
launch  came  to  her  ears.  At  the  plantation 
landing  it  stopped,  and  a  procession  of 
boys  laden  with  trunks  and  baggage  filed 
up  the  pathway  to  the  bungalow.  Who 
had  arrived  ?  Emily  lay  and  wondered 
about  many  things. 

So  the  uncounted  hours  passed  by  until 
night  once  more  descended  on  hill  and  beach 
and  grove,  and  Emily  crept  from  her 
hiding-place  to  keep  watch  with  the  infinite 
patience  of  her  mother's  race. 

She  saw  lights  spring  into  being  at  the 
bungalow  windows,  and  knew  that  Mr. 
Dallas  was  at  supper.  She  pictured  his 
grave,  intent  face  bent  over  the  inevitable 
corn-beef  curry  and  grated  cocoa-nut ;  the 
book  with  the  flimsy  red  cover  propped 
against  the  sugar  basin,  and  old  Johnnie, 
the  house-boy,  shuffling  back  and  forth 
between  the  lean-to  kitchen  and  the  table, 
muttering  maledictions  on  his  feckless 
assistant.  Mr.  Dallas  would  miss  her, 
Emily  concluded.  He  would  notice  that 
the  mosquitoes  held  undisputed  sway,  that 
things  were  not  to  his  hand,  that  the  ham- 
mock remained  stationary,  and  that  the 
netting  of  his  bed  was  not  tucked  securely 
under  the  mats.  Most  certainly  he  would 
miss  her.  The  thought  gave  her  a  momentary 
thrill  of  pleasure. 

What  she  had  expected  and  awaited  for 
fourteen  hours  at  last  came  to  pass.  The 
bungalow  lights  had  no  sooner  been  ex- 
tinguished than  Ronald  left  the  shelter  of 
the  groves  and  crossed  the  compound  to 
the  copra  shed.  From  here,  as  on  the  pre- 
vious  night,  he  passed  on  to  the  young  palms, 
and  finally  vanished  among  the  shadows 
of  the  beach  road. 

Emily  waited  an  hour — two  hours,  until, 


as  she  judged,  he  must  be  well  on  his  way 
to  Malo  Malo,  then  crept  from  shelter. 

Her  hand  shook  as  she  removed  the  lens 
from  its  tripod  behind  the  copra  shed, 
and  down  among  the  young  palms  she 
caught  her  ^breath  when  a  hurricane  bird 
cried  shrilly  overhead.  But  there  was  no 
hesitation  in  her  movements.  What  she 
knew  she  must  do,  she  did  almost  mechani- 
cally, and  sped  back  to  cover. 

She  was  within  a  few  yards  of  it,  when 
the  underbrush  parted,  and  her  brother 
stepped  out  into  the  clearing.  The  moonlight 
shone  full  upon  him,  and  his  teeth  were 
bared.  Emily  turned  in  her  flight  like  a 
hare  ;  she  knew  not  whither  nor  why,  for 
even  as  she  ran  in  half-demented  zigzags 
through  the  plantation,  she  knew  that  her 
running  would  make  no  difference — in  the 
end.  But  instinct  guided  her,  the  same 
that  impels  all  animals  to  seek  their  lair 
in  time  of  danger  ;  and  so  it  was  that  her 
brother  came  upon  her  at  last,  a  huddled 
heap  of  chintz  and  hair,  in  a  far  corner  of 
the  bure. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  at  the  doorway, 
looking  in  on  her.  Then  out  of  the  corner 
of  her  terrified  eyes  Emily  saw  him  coming 
towards  her — with  a  stock-whip  in  his  hand. 


Dallas  had  been  pleasantly  occupied  most 
of  the  morning  initiating  a  pink-and- white 
little  woman  into  the  mysteries  of  tropical 
housekeeping.  He  assured  her  that  she 
would  come  to  love  it,  and  that  if  she  needed 
another  house-boy  one  wTould  have  to  be 
found. 

The  little  pink-and-white  woman  assured 
Dallas  that  such  extravagance  was  quite 
unnecessary,  that  she  loved  tropical  house- 
keeping already,  and  that  the  view  from  the 
verandah  was  glorious.  She  had  arrived  at 
noon  the  previous  day,  thereby  completing 
Dallas's  world  and  her  own. 

It  was  exactly  ten  minutes  past  twelve 
when  the  fire  broke  out.  Dallas  was  with 
the  labour  at  the  time,  but  a  dull  roar,  as 
of  thunder,  reverberated  through  the  groves, 
growing  in  volume,  and  interspersed  with 
short,  sharp  cracklings  as  he  hurried 
towards  the  compound. 

Out  in  the  open  he  stood  for  a  moment 
spell -bound,  then  raised  a  whistle  to  his 
lips  and  blew  three  shrill  blasts.  It  wTas 
not  a  particle  of  use,  but  it  seemed  the  only 
thing  to  do  ;  and  so,  surrounded  by  the 
chattering,  gesticulating  labour  gang,  Dallas 
watched  the  copra  shed  buckle  and  collapse, 
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and  a  pillar  of  smoke  and  flame  leap  skyward 
like  some  fiend  jack-in-the-box. 

Somewhere  in  the  groves  behind  them  a 
coolie  shouted,  and  a  moment  later  could 
be  seen  dashing  towards  them  with  hair 
and  dhoti  streaming  in  his  wake.  He  jerked 
his  thumb  frenziedly  over  his  shoulder  as 
he  ran,  but  there  was  no  need.  Dallas  had 
already  seen  the  white  spiral  of  smoke 
hovering  like  a  freak  cloud  above  the  palm- 
tops on  the  far  side  of  the  plantation,  and 
gave  his  orders  tersely  and  without  any 
apparent  emotion  to  the  newly-appointed 
sirdar. 

As  he  ran  towards  the  young  palms  with 
long,  swinging  gait,  he  became  aware  that 
someone  was  close  behind  him,  running  too. 
It  could  hardly  be  the  coolies,  because  he 
had  sent  them  to  fetch  all  the  copra  sacks 
they  could  lay  their  hands  upon,  but  there 
was  no  time  to  look  back ;  already  he 
smelt  smoke,  heard  the  crisp  crackle  of 
burning  grass. 

"  Get  it  into  the  swamp,"  came  a  voice 
at  his  elbow,  and  a  copra  sack  was  thrust 
into  his  hand.  He  had  barely  time  to 
realise  that  it  was  Emily  who  had  spoken, 
before  he  found  himself  enveloped  in  smoke, 
beating  methodically,  endlessly,  at  the 
encroaching  line  of  flame,  until  his  arm  was 
numb  from  shoulder  to  wrist. 

.  Soon  the  coolies  arrived,  and  the  young 
palms  were  an  inferno  of  blistering  heat 
and  choking  smoke,  through  which  Dallas 
caught  momentary  glimpses  of  naked  men 
darting  hither  and  thither  with  whirling 
copra  sacks.  They  were  doing  their  best, 
he  concluded,  and,  changing  the  sack  to  his 
left  hand,  redoubled  his  own  efforts.  . 

More  than  once,  during  the  cataclysm  of 
the  next  three  hours,  he  told  himself  that 
the  limit  of  his  endurance  had  been  reached, 
and  staggered  back  from  the  flames  to  rest, 
if  only  for  a  moment ;  but  one  glance  at 
Emily's  slight  but  tireless  figure  beside  him 
— thrashing,  thrashing — drove  him  back  to 
the  conflict  with  set  teeth. 

When  at  last  it  was  accomplished,  and 
the  fire  had  been  driven  hissing  into  the 
swamp,  Dallas  found  that  by  propping 
himself  against  a  palm-trunk  he  could  still 
stand.     With    streaming,    smoke-begrimed 


face,  and  charred  and  tattered  ducks,  he 
looked  round  on  the  devastation  about 
him.  They  had  saved  most  of  the  young 
palms. 

Then  his  glance  fell  on  Emily.  She  was 
lying  a  few  yards  distant,  face  downward 
and  very  still.  Dallas  touched  her  on  the 
shoulder,  but  she  did  not  move. 

"  Emily  !  "  he  gasped.  "  Emily  !  "  But 
there  was  no  answer. 

He  took  her  in  his  arms  and  staggered 
up  the  red  earth  pathway  to  the  bungalow. 
He  laid  her  on  his  bed,  and  stood  by  looking 
on,  while  the  little  pi nk-and- white  woman 
gave  her  brandy  and  bathed  the  smoke - 
grime  from  her  face. 

"  She's  not  much  burnt,"  she  said.  "Only 
her  hair  and  dress.  It's  this — this,  Jim." 
She  held  the  singed  hair  back  from  the  girl's 
forehead,  and  the  sponge  passed  lightly 
over  it,  laying  bare  an  ugly  weal. 

Dallas  leant  ever  the  bed.  "  But 
how "  he  began. 

"  I  fell,"  said  Emily,  sitting  bolt  upright 
with  a  suddenness  that  upset  the  basin  of 
water  at  her  side.  "  It's  all  right ;  go 
away  !  "  She  thrust  them  from  her,  and, 
swinging  on  to  the  edge  of  the  bed,  sat 
there  glaring  about  her  like  some  wild  thing 
caught  napping. 

"  How  did  I  get  here  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  I  brought  you,"  said  Dallas  ;  "  and, 
Emily,  I — we  both  want  to  thank  you.  ..." 

"  Who's  that  ?  "  Emily  nodded  gravely 
at  the  little  pink-and- white  woman. 

"  My  wife.  We  want  you  to  stay  with 
us — always.     Will  you,  Emily  ?  " 

Emily  stared  blankly  at  the  opposite  wall 
for  a  space,  then  her  lips  curved  into  a 
semblance  of  a  smile. 

"  We're  taking  a  store  on  the  Rewa,"  she 
said. 

"  Yes  ;  but — well,  it's  for  you  to  decide." 

"  Decide  ?  "  Emily  swung  her  legs  idly, 
and  again  the  slow,  baffling  smile  came  to 
her  lips.  Then  she  slid  to  the  floor  and 
passed  out  into  the  sunshine,  humming  a 
meke  air. 

"  What  a  strange  girl !  "  said  the  little 
pink-and-white  woman. 

"  Queer  cattle,  half-castes,"  said  Dallas. 
"  I  don't  understand  'em." 
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THE  week  following  Gallipeau's  sentence 
the  prison  hummed  with  rumours 
of  his  rebellion.  Up  and  down  the 
white-washed  tiers  of  the  old  cell-blocks, 
in  the  dusty  aisles  of  the  shops,  over  the 
dining-room  tables,  men  passed  the  word 
that  the  warden  had  for  once  laid  aside  his 
rigid  ideals  of  reform  and  ordered  recourse 
to  old  and  drastic  methods  of  discipline. 

That  which  the  men  guessed  in  whispers 
and  furtive  glances  toward  the  new  wing, 
the  officers  verified  among  themselves  in 
troubled  undertones,  with  unanimous 
approval  of  the  warden's  orders. 

"  A  brute  !  "  the  old  chaplain  was  saying, 
as  he  turned  his  chair  and  sat  heavily  before 
his  desk.  "  A  great,  hulking,  animal 
murderer,  born  of  depravity  and  bred  in 
it !  "  He  fingered  the  programme  for  the 
Friday  night  concert,  and  thought  of  the 
mutineer.  Glancing  down  the  list  of  enter- 
tainers, he  suddenly  looked  up  and  beckoned 
across  the  guardroom  to  Girard,  the 
superintendent  of  mail,  who  was  sorting  a 
huge  pile  of  yellow  envelopes  and,  in  turn, 
thinking  of  Gallipeau. 

"  I  notice  we've  put  Blackinshield  down 
for  a  solo  after  the  address,"  the  chaplain 
began,  letting  his  eye-glasses  fall  to  the 
length  of  a  slender  cord,  and  looking  up  at 
the  slight,  red-bearded  man  who  paused 
beside  the  threshold,  his  mild  grey  eyes 
upon  the  programme. 

"  And  after  the  third  paper,"  Girard 
supplemented . 

"  Blackinshield  has  been  in  the  hospital 
since  Monday,"  the  chaplain  continued. 
Suddenly  he  pushed  all  the  papers  from 
before  him,  and,  leaving  a  space  for  his  hand, 
brought  it  down  upon  the  table  clenched. 
"  I  do  not  believe  in  capital  punishment, 
Girard,"  he  exploded.  "  But  Gallipeau — 
for  life  !  " 

Before  Girard  could  reply,  a  heavy  lock 

.  gave  to  the  hand  of  the  gate-keeper,  and 

with  its  jangle  the  front  gate  admitted  the 


deputy  warden,,  who  crossed  the  guard- 
room, nodded  to  the  officers  in  conference, 
and  closed  the  door  of  the  office  carefully. 

"  Well,  she's  here,"  he  said  succinctly. 
"  I  expected  her." 

The  chaplain  looked  up  in  puzzled 
silence,  ruminating.  Girard  made  a  move 
to  leave  the  office,  but  the  deputy  detained 
him.  A  surge  of  colour  swept  in  above 
the  chaplain's  white  beard.  He  suddenly 
sat  very  straight,  dropped  his  quivering 
eye-glasses,  and  smoothed  his  vest  in 
irascible  enlightenment. 

"  And  can  you  do  nothing  to  put  a  stop 
to  these — these  insufferable  ordeals  ?  "  he 
asked  huskily. 

The  deputy  shrugged  his  wide  shoulders  ; 
his  steel-grey  eyes,  under  their  bushy  brows, 
met  the  chaplain's  with  sympathy. 

"  Not  while  she  has  the  support  of  the 
Governors,  old  and  young.  You  know  she 
is  cousin  to  the  old  one,  and  Todd's  aunt. 
She  is  related  to  half  the  Senate,  and  has 
friends  on  the  prison  board.  She  is  allowed 
to  visit  all  the  hospitals  and  prisons  of 
Europe.  No,  no  ;  we  can  hardly  refuse  her 
admittance  to  the  penal  institutions  of  her 
own  State.  But  this  is  the  first  time  she 
has  troubled  us  in  three  years — since  you 
came,"  he  added  in  Girard's  direction. 

"  Who  is  it  now  ?  "  demanded  the 
chaplain. 

"  Gallipeau,"  answered  the  deputy. 

The  one  word,  dropped  into  the  early 
morning  austerity  of  the  prison,  seemed  to 
give  a  great  throb,  as  if  it  had  the  properties 
of  something  highly  explosive.  Girard 
listened  in  tense  silence,  as  though  he  had 
prescience  of  a  second  report.  The  chaplain's 
flushed  face  caught  a  distinct  purple  tint 
from  the  east  light  of  the  open  window. 

"  Gallipeau  !  "  he  shouted,  bringing  his 
hand  down  upon  the  cleared  table.  "  That 
great  hulking  brute  of  a  murderer  !  That 
impossible  brute  of  a  French-Canadian  !  " 
Speech  suddenly  failed  him.  He  found  a  new 
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place  for  his  paper-weight,  and  there  was  an 
echo  that  repaid  his  pains. 

"  But  the  prison  discipline — the  warden's 
consent  ?  " 

"  She  has  a  pass  from  the  Governor." 

"  But  Gallipeau  himself — in  his  frame  of 
mind  ?  " 

"  He  has  been  more  docile  since  last 
night/*  the  deputy  replied,  flushing.  He 
had  been  present — last  night.  "  Will  you 
take  her  in,  as  usual  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  In  the  interests  of  humanity  I  would 
do  anything — anything,"  answered  the 
chaplain,  "but  this  is  all  so  pitiably  hopeless. 

How  did  she What  reason  is  there  for 

her  visit  ?  " 

"  She  followed  the  trial  just  at  the  last. 
You  know  there  were  some  indefinite  things 
about  the  man's  childhood.  I  knew,  if  she 
stumbled  on  them,  she  would  come.  I 
deplore  these  visits  as  you  do,  but — she's 
here."  - 

"  Will  you  go  in  with  us  ?  "  the  chaplain 
asked  Girard.  "  It  would  not  do  to  allow 
her  a  scant  guard — as  it  is.  This  is  the 
worst !  "  he  groaned,  settling  his  desk  more 
peaceably  and  preparing  to  go  down  to  the 
Front  House  for  the  penitentiary's  un- 
welcome guest. 

Girard  gave  nejossary  directions  to  his 
convict  clerk,  and.  again  crossing  the 
guardroom,  faced  about  and  waited  by  the 
second  gate  in  the  grey  light  which  came 
in  from  the  two  converging  wings  and 
mingled  with  the  sun's  attenuated  reflection. 

As  the  gate-keeper  swung  the  gate,  which 
had  not  yet  abandoned  its  responsibility 
of  the  night,  the  chaplain  stepped  back  and 
the  guest  entered  first.  As  she  advanced 
toward  him,  Girard  could  see,  even  in  the 
dim  light,  that  she  was  a  very  beautiful 
woman.  Even  with  the  evidence  of  years 
upon  her  hair  and  delicately  rounded  face, 
about  her  eyes,  which  were  deepened  by 
the  violets  clinging  to  the  folds  of  her 
Parisian  hat,  and  in  her  Jtep,  which  fell 
evenly  upon  the  stones,  he  could  yet  divine 
the  passing  of  a  faultless  spring.       ; 

He  had  scarcely  time  to  perceive  this, 
and  to  observe  that  she  was  very  small 
and  so  fragile  that  she  seemed  to  shrink 
from  the  harsh  closing  of  the  gate,  when 
he  heard  the  chaplain  speak  his  name. 

"  Mrs.  Braithewaite-Weir,  Mr.  Girard. 
Girard  is  our  superintendent  of  mail.  He 
came  in  with  the  new  warden — and  reform. 
All  right,  Carter,"  he  nodded  to  the  gate- 
keeper, and  they  filed  down  the  narrow 
stairs,    past    the    hall-master's    office,    in 


through  the  west  wing  and  toward  the 
isolated  group  of  cells  in  one  of  which 
Gallipeau  was  confined. 

The  deputy  warden  and  the  chaplain 
preceded  Mrs.  Braithewaite-Weir  and 
Girard.  Now  and  then  the  two  following 
spoke  to  each  other  as  they  clicked  over 
the  stone  flagging.  Passing  the  show-table 
of  hand-made  saleable  articles  —  gaudy 
trophies  of  resourceful  solitude,  ticketed 
and  displayed  in  a  niche  of  the  corridor 
under  the  eye  of  the  guardroom  —  they 
passed  an  old  man  bending  to  a  primitive 
weaving-frame.  He  looked  up,  smiled,  and 
bowed  to  Girard.  A  second  man,  a  negro, 
scrubbing  the  corridor,  did  not  raise  his 
eyes  to  the  procession.  The  old  man  spoke 
softly  after  them. 

"  The  heavyweight,  Joe,"  he  reminded. 

Girard  looked  back.  The  negro  raised 
his  oily  face,  one  hand  in  the  pail,  one  upon 
the  brush  in  a  swirl  of  suds.  He  bowed  and 
smiled. 

Mrs.  Braithewaite-Weir  looked  question- 
ingly  up  at  her  companion. 

"  Their  name  for  me,"  he  said,  in  simple 
explanation.  "  Never  spoken  in  impudence 
— almost,  I  am  pleased*  to  believe,  in  affec- 
tion. They  know  that  I  know  and  am  not 
displeased.  I  realise  that  I  am  not — 
muscular." 

Before  they  reached  their  destination, 
the  deputy,  in  a  last  effort  at  evasion  of 
the  interview,  turned  and  waited  for  them 
to  come  up  with  him. 

"  I  must  warn  you,  Mrs.  Weir,"  he  said 
bluntly,  "  that  this  man  is  quite — impossible. 
He  has  committed  a  crime  brutally  signifi- 
cant of  his  type.  May  we  take  you  back 
without  seeing  him  •%  "  %     , 

The  woriian  put  one  hand  uptfn  the  other 
before  her.  Girard  could  see  that  they 
trembled,  but  her  voice  was  entirely  calm. 
She  looked  apologetically  from  the  speaker 
to  the  chaplain. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said  simply.  "  I  am 
always  sorry,  but  I  was  obliged  to  come. 
I  would  have  sailed  before,  during  the  trial, 
if  I  had  known.  There  were  things  I 
should  have  heard  at  that  time.  I  am 
always  sorry  to  inconvenience  others,  but 
there  is  a  chance " 

A  guard  joined  them  and  went  before 
into  Gallipeau's  cell. 

The  light  from  the  corridors  struck  so 
high  upon  the  newly- white  walls  that  at 
first  view  nothing  but  outlines  could  be 
drawn  from  the  occupied  floor  spaces.  At 
length   there   appeared   an   angrily   stirred 


"  *  Speak  tip,  Gallipeau ! '  ordered  the  deputy  in  his  best  prison  tones." 


cot,  long  released  from  its  buttons  on  the 
wall,  and  upon  the  cot,  his  face  in  his  hands, 
his  great  bulk  hunched  to  squat  proportions, 
sat  Gallipeau. 

Save  for  one  dark  and  hasty  glance, 
which  revealed  to  him  the  woman  and  the 
officers,  he  did  not  seem  aware  of  their 
intrusion,  but  continued  to  stare  into  his 
thick  fingers  and  push  at  the  floor  with  his 
thick  foot. 


The  guard  placed  a  folding  stool  for  Mrs. 
Braithewaite-Weir,  and  the  chaplain  and 
the  deputy  stood  one  on  either  side.  As 
Girard  grew  accustomed  to  the  light,  he 
saw  that,  falling  upon  the  bare  walls,  it 
made  more  apparent  and  startling  the  fragile 
silhouette  of  the  woman,  the  gross  propor- 
tions of  the  man. 

"  I  am  sorry  you  have  to  listen  to  this 
again,"  she  said  to  the  chaplain,  with  a 
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gesture  of  gentle  deprecation,  "  but  I  shall 
try  to  make  my  story  very  brief.  I  have 
rehearsed  it  so  often  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
condense." 

She  gave  her  dark  eyes  to  an  earnest 
contemplation  of  the  sullen  figure  before  her. 
They  travelled  from  his  coarse  hands,  now 
resting  in  aimless  impotence  upon  his  thick 
knees,  across  his  high  rounded    shoulders, 


"  And  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  trouble  you, 
too,"  she  began  gently,  "  in — in  your 
misfortune,  but  I  will  not  stay  long.  I 
beg  you  to  listen  to  me,  and  if  anything 
I  say  brings  up  a  vague  memory,  will  you 
not  let  me  know  by  word  or  sign  ?  I  have 
lately  come  from  a  hospital  in  Scutari.  I 
was  directed  to  the  bedside  of  a  dying 
American.     He.  could  not  answer  me  save 


flushed  neck,  and  heavy  chin  ;  they  studied 
his  loosely  dropping  lower  lip,  and  rested 
upon  the  close-set  eyes,  which  he  kept  fixed 
upon  the  floor. 


by  the  turn  of  his  head.     I  will  not  ask  you 
to  do  more." 

The   chaplain   stirred   impatiently,    once 
more  deeply  and  unwillingly  moved  by  this 
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unimpassioned  preface.  Mrs.  Braithewaite- 
Weir  curled  one  hand  within  the  other 
and  began  to  speak  again.  Her  voice  was 
very  low. 

"I  have  been  searching  for  a  lost  son 
for  twenty-five  years.  Wherever  I  have 
heard  of  clouded  identity,  of  a  possibly 
unaccountable  break  in  childish  memories, 
I  have  gone  to  find — hoping  to  find — my 
son.     I  will  begin." 

She  had,  indeed,  attained  almost  phono- 
graphic precision.  She  did  not  raise  nor 
lower  her  gently  modulated  voice.  Only 
in  her  eyes,  bent  unwaveringly  upon  the 
convict,  there  was  the  burning  obsession 
of  search. 

"  My  husband's  name  was  Myron  Weir. 
Mine  is  Marion.  My  son's  was  Leonard, 
and  his  sister's  Helen.  We  lived  on  a  mining 
location  in  northern  Michigan.  My  husband 
was  superintendent  of  the  mine — Eagle 
Mine.  We  lived  near  a  lake— Lantern  Lake. 
Our  man,  Henry  Fellows,  drove  the  children 
to  school  in  the  morning  and  went  for  them 
at  night.  It  was  a  small,  unpainted  school. 
The  teacher's  name  was  Minns.  One  night 
Henry  was  late  in  calling  for  the  children. 
They  stood,  with  their  teacher,  in  the  school- 
house  door,  waiting.  Leonard  ran  off  down 
the  road  toward  home,  and,  knowing  the 
wagon  was  near,  they  did  not  detain  him. 
A  hundred  yards  from  the  school-house 
there  was  a  sharp  bend  into  deep  timber, 
and  as  Leonard  went  from  sight  he  laughed 
back  at  them,  waving  a  pair  of  red  mittens 
— new  that  morning.  He  was  never  seen 
again.  Henry  came  in  a  few  moments.  He 
had  met  no  one  upon  the  road.  When 
Leonard  went  from  sight  the  wagon  must 
have  been  entering  the  grove,  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  away. 

"  Five  hundred  men  searched  for  days, 
weeks,  scoured  the  timber,  dragged  the 
lake,  followed  every  clue  and  questionable 
character  in  the  copper  country.  Revenge 
was  suspected — my  husband  was  not  popular 
with  the  men.  That  is  all — except  that  I 
have  spent  twenty-five  years,  and  I  have 
left  no  stone  unturned— nothing. ,  Your 
memories  before  six  were  very  vague  ;  you 
are  the  age  my  son  would  have  been — or  is. 
Does  anything  of  this  remind  you  ?  Name  ? 
Circumstances  ?  " 

She  paused,  and  the  silence  dropped  so 
heavily  that  it  oppressed.  Gallipeau  shifted 
his  feet  awkwardly,  clenched  his  hands,  and 
an  angry  flush  crept  up  his  square  jaw.  He 
was  plainly  embarrassed.  The  muscles  of 
his  eyes  twitched,  then  shut  and  opened, 


"  Speak  up,  Gallipeau !  "  ordered  the 
deputy  in  his  best  prison  tones. 

Gallipeau  looked  up  fiercely.  The  prison 
tones  and  the  remembrance  of  the  past 
night  goaded  him.  He  shook  himself  like 
some  great  sick  mastiff. 

"  I  ain't  got  nothing  to  say,"  he  growled. 
And  then  :  "  Get  to  hell  out  of  here — all 
of  you  !    Get  out !   Get  out !    Get  out !  " 

Mrs.  Braithewaite-Weir  rose  quietly,  with 
unruffled  composure.  "  I  beg  your  pardon," 
she  said  compassionately,  and,  turning  to 
the  chaplain,  added  :  "It  doesn't  matter 
in  the  least.  I  am  sorry,  but  it  was  a 
chance." 

Girard  stood  to  one  side  as  the  party 
filed  from  the  dim  cell.  He  still  remained 
by  the  bars  as  they  went  down  the  corridor, 
and  he  looked  in  at  the  quivering  convict. 

"  We  don't  understand,"  he  said  quietly 
— "  we  who  have  never  had  sons  ;  but  we 
had  mothers." 

The  new  tone  puzzled  the  listener  without 
exciting  him.  He  moved  about  restlessly, 
and  raised  his  eyes  to  meet  those  of  the 
little  man  on  the  other  side  of  the  grating. 

"  How  long  did  she  say  %  "  he  growled. 

"  Twenty-five  years." 

"For  a  kid Hell!" 

He  looked  after  the  retreating  party.  As 
they  turned  into  the  larger  corridor,  Mrs. 
Braithewaite-Weir  put  her  hand  to  her 
shoulder  and  straightened  her  lace  collar. 
For  a  moment  they  saw  her  profile  against 
the  dead  white  of  the  calcimined  bricks. 
The  deputy  turned. 

"  Get  out   !  "  shouted  Gallipeau. 

Girard  went  on  slowly.  As  the  deputy 
and  Mrs.  Braithewaite-Weir  went  up  through 
the  inside  gate,  he  joined  the  chaplain  by 
the  hall-master's  office. 

"  She's  getting  old,"  said  the  hall-master. 
"  She's  a  good  bit  whiter  than  she  was  three 
years  ago.    It's  wearing  her  out." 

The  chaplain  nodded.  "  I've  known  her 
ever  since  she  was  combing  the  orphan 
asylums,  and  she's  been  ageing  with  her 
quest.    She  should  have  rest." 

"  Well,  it  wasn't  Gallipeau." 

"  Thank  God,  no  !  "  snorted  the  chaplain. 

"  What  does  she  expect  to  find  ?  What 
would  she  do  if  she  did  find  her  boy  to  be 
one  of  these  criminals  she  is  for  ever  tracking? 
Is  she  disappointed  ?  " 

The  chaplain  shook  his  head  pityingly. 
"  She  doesn't  expect  anything,"  he  replied. 
"She  laid  all  that  away  with  the  six-year- 
old  wardrobe  which  she  knew  he  had 
outgrown.    It  is  an  obsession  beginning  in 
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Mother  hunger  and  developing  into  a  middle- 
age  mania.   She  will  search  till  the  end." 

There  came  a  quiet  ten  days  of  Gallipeau, 
and  a  consultation  as  to  the  shop  he  would 
do  best  in  ;  but  while  the  question  was  being 
settled,  and  before  he  had  been  relegated 
with  gregarious  mates  to  a  place  on  one  of 
the  whitewashed  tiers,  Girard  often  took 
his  way  past  the  solitary  cell. 

Sometimes  Gallipeau  replied  to  his  saluta- 
tion, sometimes  he  did  not.  Occasionally 
he  came  close  to  the  grating,  and  they 
exchanged  words.  In  this  way  Girard  came 
to  discover  and  reckon  with  a  look  of  dumb 
perplexity  that  sometimes  superseded  resent- 
ment in  the  convict's  smouldering  eyes. 
One  day  he  called  after  Girard  insistently, 
moving  restlessly  about  his  cage,  coming 
close  to  the  door  and  grasping  the  bars, 
thrusting  his  heavy  face  against  them. 

"  I  got  something  to  tell  you,"  he  said 
huskily.    "  It's  about  her." 

This  was  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
Girard  had  been  importuned  to  hear  con- 
fessions before  the  chaplain. 

"  I  see,"  he  said.    "  Your  wife  ?  " 

."  No  !  "  roared  the  convict.  "  Not  her. 
I  was  drunk  when  I  killed  her.  I'm  paying 
up  for  it.  That's  the  end  of  that.  It's 
about  the  one  that  spent  twenty-five  years 
hunting.     Would  she  care  if  he  died  ?  " 

"  Care  ?  "  Girard  asked,  puzzled. 

"  Yes.  Would  it  ease  her  up  to  know  he 
was  out  of  it — planted  ?  " 

He  became  impatient  at  Girard's  hesita- 
tion and  backed  away  restlessly.  "  Maybe 
you  don't  believe  it,  but  I  know  about  him. 
I  helped  do  it — bury  him.  I  knew  when  she 
was  here,  but  I  was  crazy — mad  at  the 
squeeze  ;  I  didn't  know  how,  anyway.  I 
got  proofs." 

"  I  think  I'll  have  to  ask  the  chaplain 
to  come  to  you,  my  boy,"  said  Girard  slowly 
and  incredulously ;  "  you  must  tell  him 
what  you  know." 

"  Sure,  do  that.  I'll  tell  him.  I'll  make 
him  sure.      But  when  she   comes  back — 

when  she  wants  to  hear  it Say,  you 

look  here.  You  bring  her  in  yourself.  You 
keep  them  others  out." 

In  the  week  following,  while  Mrs.  Braithe- 
waite-Weir  was  returning  from  Bermuda, 
Girard  saw  nothing  of  Gallipeau.  He  wrote 
the  mother,  at  the  chaplain's  suggestion, 
that  there  was  a  bare  possibility  of  identifica- 
tion. He  did  not  know  what  Gallipeau  had 
told  the  chaplain  until  the  day  he  went  with 
Mrs.  Braithewaite-Weir  to  Gallipeau's  cell 
a-nd  heard  the  story  from  the  convict's  lips. 


As  they  approached  the  cell  at  the  end 
of  the  corridor,  Mrs.  Weir  spoke.  "  If  I 
should  find  now — after  all  these  years — if 
I  should  find  him — even  if,  as  you  say,  he 
is  dead — still,  I  could  rest.  It  would  be  a 
certainty."  Presently  she  added  :  "  And 
yet — you  will  pardon  me,  Mr.  Girard — to 
find  that  he  has  been  the  companion  of 
such  men — it  will  be  hard  to  remember,  but 
I  shall  know." 

Gallipeau  nodded  curtly  as  they  entered. 
This  time  he  did  not  offer  to  sit,  and  the 
three — Mrs.  Weir  tremulous  with  expectancy, 
Girard  weighed  by  the  momentous  nature 
of  the  interview,  and  Gallipeau  sullenly 
abashed,  yet  nerved  to  his  communication 
— formed  in  the  deep  shadows  of  the  cell  a 
tragic  little  group. 

"  Be  brief,  Gallipeau,"  urged  Girard.  He 
saw  that  Mrs.  Weir  could  not  trust  herself 
to  speak. 

Gallipeau  shook  his  great  frame  for  the 
plunge,  and  made  it, 

"  I  worked  with  him  up  in  the  Wisconsin 
woods  two  winters.  He  was  a  lumber-sealer 
—a  cracker-jack,  good  as  the  best.  That 
would  be  eight  years  ago.  He  bunked  with 
us,  always  talking.  Once  he  got  talking, 
and  told  us  like  you  said  about  the  red 
mittens.  He  wasn't  sure  where  he  got  them, 
or  how.  He  was  in  a  hospital  in  Montreal 
when  he  was  a  kid — hit  on  the  head  or 
something  ;  and  when  he  went  in  he  had 
the  mittens — wouldn't  let  loose  of  them — 
and  when  he  come  out  he  had  them.  Nobody 
could  make  him  give  up  the  mittens." 

The  listening  mother  bent  forward,  and 
her  lips  moved,  but  no  speech  came  to  her 
trembling  lips. 

"  He  never  let  them  go  till  he  died  ;  that 
was  in  February,  seven  year.  A  tree  fell 
on  him.    He  was — he  was  all  right." 

"  Did  he  say  that  the  people  who  took 
him  abused  him  ?  Did  he  know  who  they 
were  ?  Did  he  speak  of  his  childhood — 
the  one  he  remembered  ?  " 

Gallipeau  shook  his  head.  "  They  didn't 
do  much  to  him,  only  in  them  first  three  or 
four  years.  They  used  to  dope  him — gin 
and  things — but  he  come  out  fine.  There 
wasn't  a  better  lumber-sealer  in  the  north 
woods,  and  he  drew  down  good  money,  for 
a  young  fellow.   Fox  he  was  called." 

"  Did  he  remember  nothing  of  his  first 
home  ?  Did  he  never  speak  of  his  father 
— he  was  especially  fond  of  his  father — 
of  his  mother,  of  his  little  sister  ?  " 

Gallipeau  shook  his  head  again.  "  A  kid 
filled  high  with  gin  ain't  remembering  long," 
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he  said  finally.  '*'  But  there  was  one  thing 
—he  did  talk  of  one  thing  :  a  little  dog  with 
one  eye  and  a  sleigh-bell  on  his  collar." 

Mrs.  Braithewaite-Weir  gave  a  sharp  cry, 
and  for  the  first  time  lost  her  composure. 

"  Deco — Deco  !  "  she  cried,  .with  tense 
excitement.  "  Helen's  little  dog  !  He  died 
when  he  was  a  puppy,  and  I  had  forgotten 
him."  She  turned  to  Girard  in  helpless 
acceptance  of  the  truth.  "  I  think  you 
had  better  take  me  out,"  she  said  faintly. 
"I  am  quite,  quite  sure." 
'  "  The  mittens — he  gave  them  to  me,"  the 
convict  continued.  "  Joe — big  Joe,  my 
half-brother — has  got  those  mittens  up  in 
my  things.  He  could  send  them  if  you  wanted 
to  see." 

Girard  took  a  paper  and  pencil  from  his 
pocket,  and  wrote  at  Gallipeau's  dictation  : 

"You  know  Fox,  up  in  the  woods—the 
tree  fell  on  him.  Send  the  mittens  to  his 
mother."  Girard  appended  Mrs.  Braithwaite- 
Weir's  address  in  the  State's  largest  city. 

"  I  will  not  forget  that  you  were — that 
you  knew  my  boy,"  she  said  gently  to 
Gallipeau,  putting  her  natural  repugnance 
away  from  her  long  enough  to  look  directly 
into  his  abashed  eyes.  "  I  shall  probably 
never  see  you  again.  The  prison — all  the 
places  I  have  haunted — will  be  distasteful 
to  me  ;  but  anything  I  can  do  from  a 
distance — anything — — ' ' 

She  turned  appealingly  to  Girard.  The 
prison  atmosphere,  and  the  presence  of  the 
murderer  with  whom  her  son  had  bunked, 
seemed  to  have  become  intolerable. 

Girard  took  her  arm  and  led  her  from 
the  cell.      He  turned  to  thank  Gallipeau 


and  to  wave  his  hand  as  they  went  down  the 
corridor,  but  Mrs.  Braithewaite-Weir  did 
not  look  back. 

"  I  have  found  him,"  she  repeated  many 
times,  as  they  went  out.  "  I  have  found 
him.  I  know  where  he  is  now,  and;  that  he 
is  not  suffering,  that  he  will  never  suffer 
again." 

Two  weeks  later  Girard  crossed  the 
tessellated  floor  of  the  guardroom  and 
spoke  rapidly  to  the  chaplain.  In  his  hand 
he  held  an  open  letter — a  letter  to  a  convict 
that  he  had  just  read  in  the  fulfilment  of 
his  duty. 

"  He  did  not  know  that  letters  must  be 
read  before  they  are  delivered.  He  thought, 
perhaps,  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  a 
reply." 

The  chaplain  took  the  letter  and'  held  it 
tremblingly  to  the  light.   He  read  aloud — 

"  '  I  send  the  package  as  direct  to  Fox's 
mother.  What  the  devil  you  keep  those 
mittens  and  fight  for  them  all  that  long 
time  since  six  year  old  and  now  give  them 
to  Fox's  mother  ?  '  " 

"  Gallipeau  !  " 

The  paper  fluttered  from  the  chaplain's 
hand  and  lay  at  his  feet. 

Girard  stooped  to  retrieve  it.  "  Chaplain," 
he  said  gravely,  "  with  your  acquiescence, 
this  letter  was  never  written." 

The  chaplain  bowed  speechlessly  with 
emphasis. 

Girard  tore  the  paper  lengthwise  four 
times  and  across  twice.  He  folded  the 
pieces  in  their  own  blurred  envelope  and 
dropped  them  into  the  chaplain's  waste- 
basket. 


SIR    PETER    AND    LADY    TEAZLE,    IN    SHERIDAN  S    COMEDY 
-  BY    JOHN    PETTIE,    R.A. 
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THE    ART    OF 
JOHN    PETTIE,    R.A. 

By    ALFRED    YOCKNEY 


ALLUSION  has  been  made  in  a  formter 
article  in  The  Windsor  Magazine 
to  the  versatile  gifts  of  John  Pettie, 
R.A.  He  accomplished  so  much  and  his 
personality  was  so  interesting  that  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  record  of  his  work,  with 
further  illustrations,  may  be  welcome. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  pick  out  from  among 
his  pictures  those  which,  at  the  present 
time,  if  not  always,  are  most  attractive, 
but  some  twe*ity-two  of  his  pictures  and 
portraits  have  previously  been  reproduced 
in  The  Windsor.  The  present  further 
series  of  plates  is  gathered  from  works 
not  previously  given  in  these  pages,  with 
one  exception. 

Pettie  had  an  eye  for  fighting  scenes,  and 
had  great  powers  of  execution.  He  revelled 
in  action  of  all  kinds,  and  was  able  to  depict 
on  canvas  the  very  soul  of  a  combat. 
Though    he    was    not   a   military    painter 


in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  he  would 
have  excelled  in  this  branch  of  art  if  the 
opportunity  had  come  to  him,  or  if  he  had 
turned  -his  imagination  to  the  subject.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  walk  in  the  footsteps  of 
Meissonier,  or  to  emulate  the  work  of  his 
great  contemporary  across  the  Channel, 
Edouard  Detaille.  What  appealed  to  him 
more  than  the  crash  of  armies  was  the 
hand-to-hand  conflict,  the  duel,  the  armed 
adventure.  This  was  his  adopted  sphere, 
and  worthily  he  acquitted  himself. 

Take,  for  instance,  "  The  Clash  of  Steel." 
Could  anything  be  more  realistic  ?  It  is 
a  brawl  of  the  best  description,  and  will 
end  in  bloodshed  assuredly.  What  spark 
caused  this  explosion  none  can  tell,  but  it 
was  effective.  In  a  moment  a  fierce  fight  is 
in  progress,  and  it  will  need  all  the  efforts 
of  the  shopkeepers  in  the  narrow  street  to 
part  the  assailants.  The  interest  in  the 
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picture  is  completed  by  the  gallant  and  his 
lady  in  the  foreground,  the  one  drawing 
his  sword  with  the  object  of.  taking  part 
in  the  fray,  and  the  other  endeavouring  to 
restrain  him.  The  incident  is  expressed 
with  all  the  vigour  of  a  Stanley  Weyman. 

"  The  Clash  of  Steel "  was  painted  in 
1888,  and  so  was  "  The  Traitor."  It  is  an 
anxious  moment  for  the  unfortunate  man 
surrounded  by  the  representatives  of  the 
cause  to  which  he  has  proved  himself  a 
traitor.  They  would  make  short  work  of 
the  betrayer,  but  for  the  judicial  presence 
of   their    leader,    and,  in    all    probability, 


ever  been  painted  to  compare  with  "  The 
Threat,"  that  vigorous  warning  given  by 
a  soldier  armed  cap-a-pie.  In  his  interesting 
record  of  the  life  and  work  of  John  Pettie, 
published  by  Messrs.  Adam  and  Charles 
Black,  with  a  number  of  reproductions  from 
the  artist's  pictures,  finely  printed  in 
colours  in  facsimile  from  the  original  paint- 
ings, Mr.  Martin  Hardie  has  told  us  how 
Lord  Leighton  shook  his  fist  at  Pettie  for 
half  an  hour,  so  that  the  painter  could 
study  how  to  represent  this  detail  in  the 
picture. 

Two  other  paintings  may  be  mentioned 


THE     CLASH    OF    STEEL.       BY    JOHN    PETTIE,    R.A. 


before  long  the  traitor  will  meet  the  fate 
he  so  richly  deserves. 

It  was  in  "  A  Sword  and  Dagger  Fight  " 
(1877)  that  Pettie  showed  himself  to  be  a 
master  of  pictorial  combat.  One  does  not 
need  to  belong  to  the  Epee  Club  to  under- 
stand the  reality  of  this  meeting  between 
two  dexterous  duellists.  They  face  each 
other  and  cross  swords  with  the  obvious 
intention  of  fighting  to  the  death,  and  the 
daggers  held  in  their  left  hands  will  contri- 
bute to  the  end  in  view.  Another  dramatic 
composition  was  "  The  Sally,"  which  shows 
an  egress  into  the  night  for  a  raid  on 
the  enemy.  For  single-figure  demonstra- 
tions of  the  fighting  spirit,  few  pictures  have 


among  those  of  fighting  significance,  namely, 
"  A  Drumhead  Court  -  Martial "  and 
"  Treason."  The  first  was  painted  in  1865 
and  the  second  in  1867. 

"  A  Drumhead  Court-Martial  "  caught 
the  fancy  of  the  public  directly  it  was 
shown  at  the  Royal  Academy  Exhibition, 
and  it  paved  the  way  to  the  artist's  election 
to  Associateship.  The  prisoner  is  being 
searched  for  compromising  papers,  while  his 
three  judges  sit  around  the  upturned  drum. 
There  is  no  hope  of  escape  and  little  of 
reprieve.  It  is  a  battlefield  sequel,  when 
unfortunates  get  rough  justice. 

"  Treason  "  shows  us  the  preliminaries  of 
a   fight- to-be,    for   surely   the   business   of 
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this  meeting  will  end,  if  it  does  not  begin, 
in  arms.  The  mental  intensity  of  the  pro- 
ceedings is  well  suggested.  These  men  of 
different  professions  gathered  round  the 
table  are  bent   on   mischief.     They  draw 


"WHAT    D'YE    LACK,    MADAM?      WHAT    D'YE    LACK?*     BY    JOHN    PETTIE,    R.A. 

Reproduced  from  an  engrdfoing  published  by  Messrs.  Virtue  <k  Co.,  City  Garden  Row,  E.C. 

nearer  to  one  another  as  the  dangerous 
scheme  is  unfolded,  and  there  will  be  lives 
lost  before  the  object  is  lost  or  won. 

These  examples  of  Pettie's  work  reveal 
him  in  that  mood  for  excitement  which 
yielded  such  attractive  results.    His  gifts  of 


expression  were  never  more  fully  called  into 
use  than  when  employed  in  the  service  of 
war  —  not  the  thunderous  warfare  of 
Tchaikovsky's  "  1812,"  but  the  harassing 
movements  of  Suppe's  "  Light  Cavalry," 
to  use  a  musical 
simile.  Pettie's  "  Dis- 
banded," inspired  by 
fighting  as  it  is,  does 
not  suggest  the  battle 
so  much  as  the  guerilla 
warfare  of  the  Highland 
clans,  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  other 
pictures.  His  nation- 
ality, of  course,  had 
something  to  do  with 
this,  but  his  inclina- 
tions were  against  the 
huge  canvas  with  its 
multitude  of  figures. 

It  was  not  without 
some  experience  of  the 
guardroom  andits 
equipment  that  Pettie 
turned  his  adept  hand 
to  the  representation 
of  fighting.  His  bio- 
grapher shows  him  to 
us  as  one  of  the  enthu- 
siasts who  responded  to 
the  call  for  volunteers 
in  1859,  the  movement 
which  was  a  great 
feature  of  the  national 
life  for  many  years,  and 
which,  reconsti- 
tuted in  the  form  of  the 
Territorial  Force,  has 
since  proved  of  such 
vital  importance.  With 
Orchardson,  Hugh 
Cameron,  and  other 
artists  then  in  Edin- 
burgh, John  Pettie 
enlisted  in  the  Artillery 
Corps,  and  helped  to 
gain  recruits.  "  Will 
you  join  ?  "  he  wrote 
to  his  friencLMcTaggart. 
"  You  must.  Such 
glorious  prospects  we 
have  of  being  stuck 
behind  a  stone  dyke  and  peppering  at  an 
enemy." 

After  his  early  days  in  Edinburgh  and 
East  Linton,  Pettie  longed  to  find  the 
widest  field  for  his  artistic  activities.  In 
other  words,  he  wished  to  establish  himself 
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in  London,  and  by  1862  he  was  at  work 
there.  What  a  happy,  earnest,  impecunious 
band  of  Scotsmen  made  London  their  head- 
quarters at  about  that  time  !  Mr.  Peter 
Graham  is  the  only  survivor.  Tom  Graham, 
Orchardson,  Pettie,  MacWhirter,  and  others 
are  but  a  memory.  All  of  them  had  been 
pupils  in  Edinburgh  of  the  celebrated  Robert 
Scott  Lauder,  and  were  true  to  the  best 
traditions  of  painting. 

Pettie,  as  a  Scotsman,  was  no  foolish 
speculator  with  fame,  and  he  founded  his 
resolution  to  come  South  on  the  reasonable 
basis  of  distinction  already  attained.    From 


lack  ?  "  —  his  chief  introduction  to  the 
metropolis — was  taken  from  Scott's  novel 
"  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  and  shows  a 
London  apprentice  trying  to  attract 
customers  by  displaying  dress  materials 
in  the  street.  It  was  a  subject  which 
interested  the  public.  After  that  initial 
success,  and  his  subsequent  achievements, 
the  career  of  Pettie  was  assured,  especially 
as  he  had  a  fairly  regular  income  as  an 
illustrator  for  periodicals.  His  principal 
work,  of  course,  was  at  the  easel,  and  the 
result  of  his  efforts  was  that  he  was  made 
an  Associate  of  the  Royal  Academy  in  1866. 


TOUCHSTONE    AND    AUDREY,    IN    SHAKESPEARE'S    "  AS    YOU    LIKE    IT."        BY    JOHN    PETTIE,   R.A. 

Reproduced  from  an  engraving  published  by  Messrs.  Virtue  <fc  Co.,  City  Garden  Row,  E.C, 


Edinburgh,  in  1860,  he  had  sent  his  picture 
"  The  Armourers  "  to  the  Royal  Academy, 
and  "What  d'ye  lack,  Madam?  What 
d'ye  lack  ?  "  in  1861. f  Both  these  pictures 
were  hung  and  were  noticed  by  visitors, 
so  he  had  expectations  of  success.  More- 
over, he  had  earned  more  than  a  local 
reputation  for  other  work.  As  a  portrait- 
painter,  for  instance,  he  had  gone  steadily 
on  since  his  boyhood,  and  the  growing 
recognition  of  his  talent  for  portraiture 
had  inspired  the  boy  with  new  determination, 
and  by  lie  time  he  reached  London  he  was 
ready  to  turn  his  powers  to  account.  v 
"What  d'ye  lack,  Madam?    What  d'ye 


Pettie's  prosperity  was  founded  on  the 
bedrock  of  artistic  qualifications,  rapid 
execution,  and  hard  work.  His  ideas  flowed 
in  the  right  channels,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  he  had  to  his  credit  a  list  of  works 
remarkable  in  draughtsmanship,  in  colour 
effect,  and  in  motive.  In  1874  he  became  a 
full  Member  of  the  Royal  Academy,  and 
he  began  to  be  known  in  London,  not  only 
as  an  artist  with  romantic  themes  in  his 
repertory,  but  as  a  capable  portrait-painter. 
This  meant  that  he  was  successful  in  a 
worldly  sense,  and  in  due  course  he  built 
himself  a  house  in  Hampstead  with  a  studio 
large  enough  for  his  most  ambitious  pictures. 
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Pettie  was  a  great  reader  of  history  and 
romance.  Apart  from  the  business  side  of 
reading,  in  order  that  he  might  illustrate 
for  the  publishers,  he  loved  to  delve  into 
the  past  and  into  fiction.  Some  of  his  best 
works  in  oil,  as  well  as  on  the  wood-block, 
were  inspired  by  scenes  in  print. 

In  1879  he  sent  to  the  Koyal  Academy  one 
of  his  most  dramatic  works,  namely,  "  The 
Death  Warrant."  It  represented  the  youth- 
ful Edward  VI.  at  a  Council  'Meeting  of 
State,  when  one  of  his  advisers  is  handing 
him  a   quill  with  which  to  sign  the  fatal 


but  failed,  and  was  condemned.  Those 
were  dreadful  times  in  England,  with  the 
Bloody  Assize  in  progress.  Mercy  was  not 
possible,  perhaps,  towards  a  dangerous 
rival,  and  James  II.  certainly  would  take 
no  risks  with  Monmouth. 

But  other  than  these  tragic  scenes  there 
are  many  pictures  on  lighter  subjects  that 
show  the  artist's  aptitude  for  comedy. 
Pettie  was,  perhaps,  more  completely  at 
home  with  Scott  than  with  Shakespeare, 
but  his  "  Touchstone  and  Audrey "  was 
not  without  the  element  of  charm  as  well 


'HO!      HO!      OLD    NOLL!"       BY    JOHN    PETTIE,    R.A. 

Reproduced  from  an  etching  published  by  Messrs.   Virtue  &  Co.,  City  Garden  Row,  B.C. 


document.  There  is  something  sinister 
about  the  proceedings,  and  the  youthful 
King  gazes  into  space.  He  feels  that, 
though  his  signature  is  required  to  complete 
the  formalities,  the  prisoner  in  the  Tower  is 
already  doomed.  That  he  should  contribute 
to  the  execution,  however,  does  not  appeal 
to  his  sympathetic  nature.  Pettie  saw vthe 
possibilities  of  the  situation,  and  illustrated 
the  scene  with  convincing  skill.-  ~ 

Another  work  suggested  by  history  was 
entitled  "  The  Duke  of  Monmouth  Begging 
His  Life  from  James  II."  Monmouth  did 
his  best  to  secure  the  succession  to  the  Throne, 


as  humour.  He  imagines  Audrey  at  the 
moment  when  Touchstone  is  saying : 
"Come  apace,  good  Audrey;  I  will  fetch 
up  your  goats,  Audrey  .  .  .  Am  I  the  man 
yet  ?  Doth  my  simple  feature  content 
you  ?  " 

From  "  As  You  Like  It "  Pettie  chose  a 
second  subject,  the  courtship  of  Silvius  and 
Phoebe,  and  the  vivacious  humour  of  these 
two  pictures  makes  us  regret  that  so  true  an 
instinct  for  the  illustrating  of  Shakespearian 
comedy  was  not  brought  to  bear  upon  others 
of  the  poet's  plays. 

Other    pictures    painted    by    Pettie    on 
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themes  from  Shakespeare  are  his  well- 
known  rendering  of  the  choosing  of  the  red 
and  white  roses  for  the  emblems  of  the  rival 
factions  of  York  and  Lancaster,  as  repre- 
sented in  "  Henry  VI.,"  Part  I.,  Juliet  and 
the  Friar,  an  elaborate  character-study  of 
Osric, in  "  Hamlet,"  and  Wolsey's realisation 
of  his  downfall  in  "  Henry  VIII." 

Sheridan's  "  School  for  Scandal "  had  a 
great  fascination  for  Pettie,  and  he  produced 
several  pictures  taken  from  scenes  in  that 
play.  One  of  these,  "Sir  Peter  and  Lady 
Teazle,"  was  painted  in  1885.  In  reply  to 
Lady  Teazle's  remark  "I  should  think  you 
would  like  to  have  your  wife  thought  a 
woman  of  taste,"  Sir  Peter  has  just 
said,  "  Zounds,  madam,  you  had  no  taste 
when  you  married  me,"  and  her  ladyship, 
purposely  misinterpreting  his  meaning, 
replies,  "That's  very  true  indeed,  Sir  Peter! 
and  after  having  married  you  I  allow  I 
should  never  pretend  to  taste  again  ! " 
The  colour  scheme  and  eighteenth-century 
atmosphere  in  the  picture  have  never 
failed  to  attract  since  the  picture  left  the 
easel. 

One  of  Pettie's  first  essays  in  paint  was 


BRET    HARTE.       BY    JOHN    PETTIE,    K0A. 


WILLIAM    BLACK,    THE    NOVELIST,     AS    A    KNIGHT    IN 
ARMOUR.       BY    JOHN    PETTIE,    R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  Glasgow  Art  Gallery,  reproduced 
by  permission  of  the  Corporation. 


a  scene  from  "  The  Fortunes  of  Nigel,"  and 
in  after-life  he  constantly  drew  on  Scott 
/  for  incidents.  All  who  have  seen  the  original 
of  "The  Chieftain's  Candlesticks"  are 
struck  by  the  colour  and  the  strength  of 
the  picture.  This  episode  in  "A  Legend 
of  Montrose  "  appealed  strongly  to  Pettie, 
and  he  made  tthe  most  of  his  fine 
opportunity.  He.f loved  red  on*  his  palette, 
especially  the  vermilion  used  for  the  robes 
of  his  cardinals.  The  story  runs  that  a 
Scottish  laird,  paying  a  visit  to  Cumberland, 
boasted  and  wagered  that  his  own  candle- 
sticks were  better  than,  the  fine  ones  of 
silver  which  adorned  the  table  of  the,  English- 
man. On  the  return  visit  the  laird  saved 
his  purse /through  the  wit  of  his  servant, 
who  .placed  behind  each  seat  in  the  dining- 
hall  a  gigantic  Highlander  with  drawn 
sword  in  one  hand  and  a  flaming  torch  in 
the  other.  It  was  a  fiery  effect  which  Pettie 
imagined  and  depicted.  The  stalwart  men 
in  red  tartan  are  set  against  an  amber 
background,   and  the  wavering   torchlight 
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distributes  a  ruddy  glow  over  the  scene. 
The  human  "  candlesticks "  were  better, 
indeed,  than  the  candelabra  of  the  English- 
man. 

A  reference  to  an  early  and  a  late  subject- 
picture  may  conclude  this  essay.  The  first, 
dated  1874,  is  called  "Ho!  Ho!  Old 
Noll !  "  and  shows  two  individuals  watching 
another  draw  on  a  wall  a  crude  portrait  of 
Cromwell.  One  of  the  spectators  is  a 
magnificent  Porthos-like  cavalier  in  a  r^ed 
cloak. 

f  «  The  World  Went  Very  Well  Then," 
first  seen  at  the  Academy  in  1890,  is  one 
of  numerous  compositions  with  an  under- 
current of  coquetry  which  has  made  them, 
perhaps,  the  more  popular  of  the  artist's 
productions  in  lighter  vein,  as  compared 
with  those  of  his  less    familiar    subjects 


which  have  an  humorous  motive,  such  as 
"The  Jester's  Merry  Thought "  and  "  Who 
Leads  a  Good  Life  is  Sure  to  Live  Well." 

There  were  Scottish  painters  in  London 
before  the  "sixties,  as  there  are  at  the  present 
time,  but  at  no  period  has  the  "  invasion  " 
been  more  interesting  than  when  the  half- 
dozen  pupils  of  Lauder  broke  away  from 
the  land  of  their  birth  and  farmed  a  colony 
in  London.  Pettie,  with  his  robust  person- 
ality, was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  figures 
in  the  fraternity,  and  his  personality  will  not 
be  forgotten.  Future  generations,  too,  will  be 
reminded  of  his  lif$  and  work,  for  his  nephew, 
Mr.  Martin  Hardie,  A.R.E.,  to  whom  I  am 
indebted  for  much  information,  has  written 
an  excellent  monograph  on  him,  to  which 
allusion  has  already  been  made  in  this 
article. 
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BIRDS  IN  THE  HIGH 
HALL   GARDEN 

By  A.    M.    BURRAGE 

Illustrated     by     S.     Abbey 


WHEN  Derek  was  a  very  little  boy,  he 
promised  his  mother  that  he  would 
always  dress  for  dinner.  His 
mother  kissed  him  and  wept  a  little,  and  told 
him  to  think  of  her  whenever  he  felt 
tempted  to  sit  down  to  his  evening  steak  at 
some  country  inn  in  tweeds.  Then  she  told 
him  some  beautiful  stories  about  sahibs  who 
hadn't  seen  white  men  for  years,  but  ate  their 
grilled  monkey  and  sand  as  immaculately 
clad  as  if  they  were  giving  a  supper- 
party  at  a  fashionable  restaurant.  "  Lives 
of  great  men  all  remind  us,"  and,  besides, 
it  aggravates  the  offence  wrhen  we  do  a 
wrong  thing  simply  because  we  think  no 
one  can  see  us. 

Of  course,  this  moving  scene  between 
mother  and  son  is  all  surmise  on  my*  part, 
but  I  would  wager  on  something  like  it 
having  occurred.  Although  we  were  staying 
at  a  ferry  inn  in  West  Anglia,  about  as  far 
as  it  is  possible  to  be  from  anywhere  in 
England,  Derek  insisted  on  changing  before 
he  would  take  bite  or  sup. 

Going  through  my  belongings  in  the  bob- 
sided  room  appointed  to  me,  I  discovered 
that  my  Aunt  Stephanie — who  always  packs 
my  things,  because  she  says  I  am  so  forget- 
ful— had  omitted  to  include  a  dinner  jacket. 
I  therefore  did  the  thing  properly,  for 
Derek's  sake,  and  went  down  to  the  night- 
mare of  a  parlour  in  "  tails,"  white  tie,  and 
white  waistcoat. 

Derek  cocked  an  astonished  eye  at  me. 

"  But  why  ?  "  he  demanded. 

"  Dear  old  bean,"  said  I,  "  this  is  all  in 
your  honour.  I  know  how  the  samplers  on 
the  walls  afflict  you.  I  know  how  yonder 
stuffed  kingfisher  and  these  portraits  of 
early- Victorian  aunts  are  as  burning  brands 
held  against  your  soul.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  forget  them   by  looking  at  me,  and 
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imagine  yourself  in  the  gay  swirl  of  fashion 
that  eddies  into  a  popular  cafe" 

Derek  said  that  I  was  a  funny  lad,  and 
went  on  to  add  that,  as  all  decent  people 
were  now  wearing  one  stud  instead  of  two, 
I  had  better  get  some  more  shirts. 

"  The  question  is,"  said  I,  when  we  were 
well  in  the  middle  of  our  simple  dinner, 
"  which  of  us  is  going  out  afterwards  to  bait 
that  swim  ?  " 

"Young  Tom  can  do  that,"  Derek  re- 
turned. 

"  Young  Tom,"  said  I,  "  is  at  least  four 
miles  awray  at  the  moment.  He  is  in  about 
the  fourth  stage  of  the  grand  passion.  If  I 
am  not  much  mistaken,  he  is  now  leaning 
gracefully  against  a  five-barred  gate,  mur- 
muring :  '  Suppose  you  was  to  give  Oi  a 
kiss  ?  '  And  the  lady  is  waggling  her  foot 
and  murmuring  :  '  Well,  suppose  Oi  don't  ?  ' 
That  sort  of  thing  will  go  on  for  hours." 

Derek  was  always  quite  shameless  in  the 
way  he  tried  to  avoid  taking  his  share  of 
anything  arduous  or  unpleasant. 

"  I'm  beastly  tired  to-night,"  he  said.  "  Be 
an  athlete,  Bill,  old  dear,  and  go  and  bait 
that  swim." 

"  It  will  give  me  great  pleasure,"  said  I. 

"  Good  man  !  "  Derek  murmured. 

I  gazed  at  him  for  a  moment  or  two  lost 
in  admiration.  I  love  innocence  and  sim- 
plicity, and  Derek,  in  taking  me  seriously, 
displayed  both  those  charming  qualities  to 
an  extent  which  a  mid-Victorian  maid  might 
have  envied.  There  came  before  my  eyes  a 
pleasing  vision  of  myself,  in  evening-dress, 
punting  out  into  the  middle  of  the  river  to 
cast  bran  and  worms  into  the  water,  while 
Derek  smoked  and  read  in  the  horsehair 
armchair.     However,  I  did  want  to  go  out. 

It  was  already  late  twilight,  and  a  slim 
crescent  of  moon,  brightening  with  every 
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fresh  veil  of  darkness,  rode  in  the  sky.  The 
stars  were  peeping  out  one  by  one,  like  shy 
nymphs  after  the  passing  of  a  stranger.  It 
was  not  a  night  to  spend  over  the  empty 
grate,  and  I  did  not  desire  Derek's  company 
for  a  stroll.  To  me  he  was  essentially  a 
daylight  companion.  On  a  moonlight,  fairy- 
haunted  night  he  had  no  place  in  my  scheme 
of  things. 

I  left  him  fondly  imagining  that  I  had 
gone  to  prepare  for  the  morrow's  fishing, 
filled  a  pipe  and  lit  it,  put  on  a  cap  and 
a  disreputable  old  waterproof,  and  sauntered 
out.  I  didn't  know  it  at  the  time,  but  a 
good  fairy  out  of  some  half  -  forgotten 
nursery  book  took  me  by  the  hand  and 
guided  me,  and  a  fairy  piper  played  to  my 
steps  that  night. 

Having  left  the  inn,  I  turned  my  back 
upon  the  river,  and  sauntered  up  a  little 
lane  that  seemed  to  lead  from  Nowhere  to 
Nowhere-in-particular  by  the  longest  way. 
The  hedges  on  either  hand  were  fragrant 
with  July  flowers,  and  I  caught  and  lost 
and  caught  again  the  elusive  scent  of 
honeysuckle.  The  undipped,  hawthorns 
rose  hugely  here  and  there,  and  the  baby 
moon  played  hide-and-seek  with  me  through 
rugged  rifts  in  the  foliage.  Here  and  there 
was  a  great  tree  with  young  ivy  clambering 
about  its  bole,  and  the  hedge  climbed  up 
and  down  banks  where  I  knew  that  robins 
and  yellow-hammers  had  built  their  cosy 
nests.  It  was  a  lane  made  for  lovers  •  but  no 
lovers  were  there — not  even  young  Tom  of 
the  inn. 

Hail*  a  mile  down  the  lane  a  gate  leading 
into  a  field  stood  invitingly  open.  Diagonally 
opposite  me  was  the  shapeless  shape  of  a 
copse  blacked  out  against  the  faint  brilliance 
of  moonlit  field  and  sky,  and  while  I 
halted  between  two  minds,  I  heard  the  first 
notes  of  a  nightingale's  song,  all  yearning 
and  passion. 

Others  took  up  the  song  as  I  crossed  the 
field — four  songsters  I  counted  pouring  out 
into  the  night  stream  after  silver  stream  of 
melody.  They  drew  me  to  the  copse  as  if 
some  compelling  star  burned  above  it.  Sights 
and  sounds  and  half -forgotten  things  came 
back  to  me,  and  I  found  myself  playing  with 
dreams  that  had  the  dust  of  ten  years  upon 
them— toys  taken  from  a  cupboard  locked 
on  the  last  day  of  my  boyhood. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  I  had  settled  all  my 
views  of  life,  and  nothing  had  happened 
radically  to  alter  them  in  the  fateful  third 
decade.  There  were  certain  things,  it  seemed, 
that    one    must    treat    lightly    to    achieve 


moderate  happiness.  It  is  safer  to  treat 
oneself  not  too  seriously,  for  then,  if  the 
world  laughs,  it  laughs  with  and  not  at  one. 

But  the  nightingale  sang  of  all  the  things 
I  had  called  lies,  and  I  thought  I  could  catch 
here  and  there  notes  of  scorn  and  accusation 
directed  at  me. 

"  You  have  never  dared  to  love  or  live," 
they  sang.  "  You  never  risked  all  for  fear 
of  losing  all.  There  was  even  a  laugh  on 
your  lips  when  they  touched  other  lips,  and 
if  your  heart  beat  the  faster  at  a  handclasp, 
you  touched  hands  no  more." 

"And  quite  right,  too,"  I  answered, 
brazening  it  out. 

"  Was  it  right  ?  "  I  wondered  who  taught 
those  birds  the  trick  of  argument  in  their 
singing.  "  Was  it  right  ?  The  fields  are 
very  green  and  the  sun  is  warm,  but  half  the 
summer  lies  behind  you  now.  And  the 
autumn  will  come,  and  with  it  the  lonely 
fireside  hours,  when  you  shall  search  the 
shadows  in  vain  even  for  little  laughing 
ghosts.  You  will  light  your  lamp  alone  and 
search  your  yesterdays  for  one  little  minute 
when  you  really  lived — when  agony  thrust 
you  staggering  against  the  gate  of  hell,  or 
joy  bore  you  up  to  the  high  hills  of 
heaven." 

I  lighted  a  cigarette.  To  carry  on  a 
successful  argument  with  nightingales  on 
a  moonlight  night,  one  really  needs  to  be 
fortified  by  tobacco. 

There  was  a  distinct  pathway  through  the 
copse,  and  I  had  followed  it  some  little 
distance,  when  I  became  aware  of  other 
music  than  that  made  by  the  nightingales. 
Elusively,  and  at  the  pleasure  of  the  wind, 
I  caught  the  sound  of  string  music ;  and 
suddenly,  as  if  I  had  been  thrust  there,  I 
found  myself  standing  on  the  edge  of  an  old 
garden,  with  a  house  opposite  me,  staring  me 
out  of  countenance  with  a  score  of  lighted 
windows.  So  sudden  and  unexpected  was 
the  change  that  I  drew  a  long,  deep  breath. 

On  the  ground  floor  of  the  house  was  a 
row  of  windows  all  brilliantly  lit  up,  and 
through  those  windows  I  could  dimly  see 
something  moving  rhythmically  and  cease- 
lessly.. The  sound  of  violins  was  now  plainly 
audible  to  me,  playing  a  valse  that  seemed 
made  of  laughter  and  love  and  running 
water., 

It  did  not  occur  to  me  to  go.  I  stood 
there  still  and  silent,  listening  to  the  nightin- 
gales and  the  violins.  I  was  aware  of  white 
shirt-fronts  and  shimmering  dresses  on  the 
top  terrace,  but,  with  the  gloom  of  the 
wood  t  shadowing  me,  I  knew  myself  to  be 
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unobserved.  It  came  as  another  shock  when 
I  heard  a  girl's  voice  quite  close  to  me  say  : 
"  Do  you  mind  ?  I  want  to  be  alone  a  little 
while.  I  want  to  think.  I  will  come  in 
presently." 

A  man's  voice  mumbled  something,  and 
there  followed  a  shuffling  of  feet.  Two 
figures  rose  up  from  a  seat  hidden  from  me 
by  a  clump  of  shrubs.  One— a  man's — moved 
slowly  and  moodily  up  the  path  towards  the 
house.     The   other — the  white  figure  of   a 


"  I  can't  do  it !  "  she  cried.  "  I  can't  ! 
I  can't !  " 

i  nearly  lost  my  head  then.  That  I  was 
there  at  all  was  bad  enough,  but  that  I  had 
overheard  her  talking  to  herself  was  sufficient 
to  change  a  venial  offence  into  mortal  sin. 
I  coughed,  and  as  she  started  and  stared 
like  some  little  wild  thing  frightened  at  a 
man's  approach,  I  took  a  step  forward, 
pulling  off  my  cap. 

"I  beg  your  pardon,"  I  said.     "Please 


"  *  And  I,'  she  murmured — '  I  am  to  blame.' " 


girl,  very  sweet  and  starry — turned  towards 
the  spot  where  I  was  standing,  and  slowly 
approached  me  with  bent  head  and  down- 
turned  gaze. 

For  one  moment  I  thought  of  flight,  but 
I  knew  that  the  sound  of  my  going  wTould 
disclose  my  presence  and  frighten  her  more 
than  if  I  stood  my  ground.  I  was  nerving 
myself  to  step  forward  and  do  my  best  to 
apologise  for  my  presence,  when  she  seemed 
to  address  me  without  lifting  her  gaze. 


don't  be  alarmed.  I  knew  I  was  trespassing 
when  I  entered  the  copse,  but  I  did  not  know 
to  what  extent.  I  am  a  stranger  here,  and 
did  not  suspect  the  presence  of  a  house." 

I  was  conscious  of  being  scrutinised,  and 
the  startled  look  dying  out  of  her  eyes. 

"It  was  the  nightingales,"  I  went  on, 
"  that  lured  me  into  the  copse.  Please  blame 
them  and  forgive  me." 

I  bowed  and  turned  to  go,  finding  myself 
strangely  loath  to  leave  her.     Then  a  burst 
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of  melody  from  the  nightingales  struck  my 
heart  with  a  sweetness  that  was  almost  a  pain. 

"  Don't  do  it  ! "  I  heard  myself  say. 
"  Don't  marry  him  if  you  feel  you  can't. 
In  Heaven's  name " 

I  broke  off  suddenly,  aghast  at  myself, 
more  startled  than  she  at  what  I  had  said, 
and  for  the  moment  covered  with  a  queer 
kind  of  shame.  She  approached  me  a  little 
unsteadily,  and  out  of  the  dim  light  grew  a 
vision  of  dusky  hair,  delicately  moulded  and 
slightly  scornful  little  features,  great  dark 
eyes  wide  with  wonder,  a  warmly-tinted  skin 
fading  to  white  along  the  throat. 

"  If  you  heard "  she  began. 

"  I  only  heard  what  you  said  to  yourself," 
said  I.  "  I  have  not  been  here  more  than 
a  minute.  I — I  guessed  the  rest.  Forgive 
me.  I  don't  know  what  made  me  say  that 
to  you." 

I  nodded  towards  the  wood. 

"That  music  has  got  into  my  blood,"  I 
said,  "otherwise  I  couldn't  have  spoken 
like  that." 

"  I  wonder,"  she  murmured,  "  if  that  is 
possible — if  the  nightingales  had  a  message 
for  me,  and  made  you  their  mouthpiece  ? " 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  I.  "  It  almost  seems 
as  if  that  is  so.  I  won't  beg  your  pardon 
any  more  or  regret  that  I  came." 

Once  more  I  made  as  if  to  go,  but  she 
detained  me  with  a  gesture. 

"  If  you  don't  mind,"  she  said,  "  I  will 
use  you  as  a  mouthpiece.  People  go  to  a 
medium  who  is  a  stranger,  don't  they,  and 
tell  him  all  kinds  of  intimate  things  ?  I 
think  the  nightingales  give  good  advice. 
Will  you  tell  them  something  from  me,  and 
give  me  their  answer?  Tell  them  I  am  a 
silly  little  fool — that  I  did  lead  him  on — and 
ask  if  there  is  any  hope  of  his  ever  coming 
to — to  care  for  anyone  else.'-! 

'  She  spoke  so  seriously  thai  I,  too,  had  to 
be  serious.  ^ 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  I,  "  bub  that  is  past. 
I  won't  cheat  you  as  your  medium  would. 
I  suppose  I  was  mad  for  the  moment. 
Whatever  answer  I  give  you  would  come 
only  from  me." 

"  And  that  is  ?  " 

"  I  don't  know.  But  it  is  all  the  same — 
it  certainly  seems  that  you  must  not  marry 
him." 

•  "  I—I  don't  think  I  could.  Oh,  but  I 
never  meant  to  hurt  him.  You  see, 
I  thought  I  might  care  for  him  once." 

"To-morrow,"  I  said,  "you  will  blame 
yourself  for  telling  me  all  this,  and  me  for 
listening:." 


"  To  whom  can  I  turn,"  she  asked,  "  but  a 
stranger— to  someone  who  does  not  know 
me  and  will  not  see  me  again  ?  " 

Then  I  knew  that  she,  too,  had  fallen  under 
the  spell  of  that  strange  night,  and  stripped 
off  my  coat,  which,  together  with  my  cap,  I 
dropped  in  the  great  fringe  of  shadow. 

"  I  shan't  attract  attention  like  this,"  said 
I,  disclosing  myself  garbed  like  the  rest  of 
the  men.  "Will  you  sit  with  me  a  little 
while?" 

I  offered  her  my  arm,  and  she  took  it 
and  guided  me  to  the  garden  seat  she  had 
just  left. 

"  Now  tell  me,"  said  I  to  the  little  white 
shape  at  my  side.  A  protective  instinct 
fraught  with  a  new  strange  pleasure  had 
taken  hold  of  me.  "  I  have  always  accounted 
myself  something  of  a  fool,  but  to-night  I 
feel  wisdom  stirring  in  me,  ana\  I  may  help." 

She  hid  her  face  somewhere  near  my 
shoulder  and  whispered  up  to  me.  It  was 
so  hard  to  keep  my  arms  from  enfolding  her 
slim  shoulders. 

"  Does  it  hurt — so  much — to  love  and 
not  be  loved  ?  " 

"  I  should  think  so,"  said  I.  "  I  always 
felt  that.  That  is  why  I  have  never  staked 
more  than  my  odd  change  at  the  game.  To 
put  one's  all  upon  the  venture  and  see  it 
lost — that  must  be  beyond  words.  And  yet 
the  only  way  to  happiness  is  by  venturing 
the  big  stake.  If  he  has  lost,  I  am  sorry 
for  him." 

"  And  I,"  she  murmured — "  I  am  to  blame. 

If  I  had  not  been   a  little  fool He 

wouldn't  have  staked  so  much  if  I  hadn't 
seemed  to  invite  him.  You  see,  I  wanted 
very  much  to  love  and  to  be  loved,  and 
when  he  seemed  to  care  a  little,  I — = —  So 
you  see  how  it  happened.  And  now  I  know 
that  I  don't  care  at  all." 

"  Is  there — forgive  me — anyone  else  ? 
He  won'fo  .b|  cut  adrift  unless  he  thinks  there 
is.  A  drowning  man  can't  afford  to  ignore 
straws.  He'll  cling  on  to  hope,  and  hopeless 
hope  is  the  cruellest  of  all  comforts." 

"You  don't  think  I  ought  to — marry 
him?" 

"You  can't  kill  or  content  his  love  by 
giving  him  all  except  love.  You  will  only 
make  yourself  as  unhappy  as  you  have  made 
him  without  bettering  his  lot." 

"  I  should  deserve  that." 

"Ah  !  And  what  of  the  other  man  who 
is  hurrying  to  meet  you  through  the  maze  of 
circumstance — the  man  you  will  love  and 
who  will  love  you  ?  What  of  him  ?  Will 
he  deserve  it  ?  " 
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"  There  is.no  suck  man.'' 
44  Can  you  be  sure  ?  " 

She  looked  at  me  wide-eyed,  as  if  such  a 
thought  had  not  before  occurred  to  her. 

"  I'm  glad  you  came,"  she  whispered. 
"  I  suppose  " — she  laughed — "  it's  always 
nice  to  find  somebody  who  advises  one  to  do 
what  one  wants  to  do,  and  finds  new  reasons 
why  one  should  do  it." 

"  You  could  care  for  a  man  ?  "  I  asked. 
What  did  it  matter  what  I  asked  on  such 
a  night  ? 

"  Oh,  yes." 

"  Much  ? " 

It  was  as  if  the  nightingales  prompted  her 
to  answer  with  a  burst  of  song. 

"Yes,  I  think — perhaps — very  much." 

The  string  music  died  away.  The  shapes 
crossing  and  recrossing  the  lighted  windows 
moved  slowly  and  without  rhythm.  The 
girl  beside  me  stirred  and  leaned  fonvard 
over  her  clasped  hands. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  murmured. 

"  Need  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  I  can't  cut  dances." 

"  Does  that  mean  I  shan't  see  you  again  ?  " 

"  If  you  like,"  she  said,  "  you  may  have 
the  one  after  the  next,  if  you  come  for  me. 
My  programme  is  not  very  full.  There  is 
the  usual  shortage  of  men." 

"  If  I  come  for  you  ?     My  dear  girl !  " 

She  laughed  softly. 

"  Oh,  it's  all  right.  Nobody  will  notice. 
Half  the  men  here  are  stopping  at  neigh- 
bouring houses,  and  comparative  strangers 
to  the-  Fosseways.  I  shall  be  standing  close 
to  the  band  on  the  left  side." 

"  It  is  a  thing,"  said  I,  "  that  I  ought  to 
be  kicked  for  doing,  but  I'll  do  it.  Are 
you  going  to  put  him  out  of  his  misery 
meanwhile  ?  " 

She  laughed  rather  ruefully. 

"  I  doubt  if  he'll  call  it  that.  Will  you 
take  me  back,  please,  now  ?  " 

There  was  nothing  for  me  to  do  but  give 
her  my  arm  and  take  her  up  the  garden, 
through  a  cluster  of  people  on  the  top 
terrace,  and  surrender  her  in  the  blaze  of 
light  that  streamed  through  the  open  doorway 
of  the  ballroom.  I  lingered  a  moment  after 
she  had  vanished,  not  wishing  to  make 
myself  appear  an  object  suspicious  by  a  too 
hurried  retreat.  Around  me  couples  had 
come  out  for  coolness  after  the  heat  of  the 
room,  and  were  chattering  and  laughing. 

"  Aren't  the  nightingales  top-hole  ?  " 

"  Yes,  ripping.  D'you  think  they're  really 
singing  to  the  roses,  Chubby  ?  " 

"Not    they!      They're^  siugiu'.  because 


they've    had  a    good    dinner — lots   of    fat 
worms."  ' 

"  Oh,  Chubby  !  I  don't  believe  nightin- 
gales eat  worms." 

"Well,  slugs,  then.  And — talking  of 
refreshment — can't  I  get  you  something  ?  " 

I  was  about  to  turn  away  out  of  earshot 
of  this  typically  English  conversation,  when 
another  voice  reached  my  ears,  because,  I 
suspect,  it  was  intended  to.  It  belonged  to 
a  grey-haired,  rather  stately  woman  in 
conversation  with  a  callow  youth  who  had 
Sandhurst  written  all  over  him  in  large 
letters. 

"You  may  run  away  now,  Arnold,"  she 
said.  "  I'm  going  to  talk  to  the  man  who 
has  been  flirting  with  Doris.  I'm  sure  I 
know  him." 

I  felt  in  my  bones  that  she  meant  me, 
and,  finding  her  eyes  on  mine  and  a  smile  on 
her  lips,  I  turned  and  approached  her. 

"  I  do  know  you,  don't  I  ?  "  said  she. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  remember  me," 
I  said. 

She  moved  away  from  the  house,  evidently 
intending  me  to  follow.  I  offered  her  my 
arm,  hoping  to  Heaven  that  she  would  not 
notice  that  my  hands  were  gloveless. 

"Now,"  said  she,  "I  should  not  be 
surprised  if  the  Greyburns  brought  you 
here." 

"  I  believe,"  said  I,  "  that  you  must  have 
seen  us  arrive." 

"  No,  I  did  not.  I  just  guessed.  Wasn't 
it  clever  of  me?  You  are  just  the  sort  of 
man  they  would  bring." 

I  said  nothing  to  that,  having  to  be  very 
careful. 

"  I  am  quite  sure,"  she  continued,  after  a 
little  pause,  "  that  you  don't  remember  me." 

A  drop  of  perspiration  came  out  above  my 
right  eyebrow. 

"  I  am  desolated,"  I  said,  "  but " 

She  laughed  softly. 

"Ah,  poor  man!  Won't  you.  hate  me 
for  making  you  confess  it  ?  " 

"I  will  not  plead  guilty,"  said  I,  "to  the 
rudeness  of  forgetting  you.  I  have  never 
met  you  before.  Whom  did  you  suppose 
me  to  be  ?  " 

She  laughed  again. 

"  It  is  very  nice,  isn't  it,  to  be  old  like 
me,  and  able  to  do  as  one  pleases  ?  No,  I 
don't  know  you,  but  you  reminded  me  very 
much  of  a  Mr.  Weedon  I  used  to  know." 
.  That  was  strange — and  yet  not  so  strange 
— for  my  name  happens  to  be  Weedon.  I 
opened  my  lips  to  admit  as  much,  when  she 
checked  me,  by  resuming. 
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"  Oh,  I  know  you  are  not  Mr.  Weedon," 
said  she. 

I  drew  a  long  breath.  This  was  getting 
a  little  too  much. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  said  I,  "  to  contradict  you, 
but  I  am." 

"The  Mr.  Weedon  I  knew,"  she  said, 
"  would  be  old  enough  to  be  your  father." 

"  If,"  said  I  hopefully,  "  your  Mr.  Weedon 
married  a  Miss  Leadbitter,  that  is  precisely 
what  he  is." 

She  uttered  a  little  cry  of  surprise  and 
pleasure. 

"  How  strange  !  How  very  strange  !  I 
knew  him  when  we  were  in  oar  salad  days. 
He  would  remember,  but — no,  you  needn't 
remind  him.  I  didn't  guess — truly  I  didn't 
guess.  I  only  spoke  to  you  because  I  am — 
er — interested  in  Doris." 

"  Doris  who  ?  "  I  asked  boldly. 

"My  dear  boy,"  she  said  slowly,  "dis- 
cretion in  the  Weedons,  as  I  knew  them, 
was  a  vice  rather  than  a  virtue.  But 
you- 


"  I  never  catch  introductions,"  said  I 
glibly. 

"In  this  case,"  she  said,  "you  did  not 
have  the  opportunity,  did  you  ?  " 

It  was  a  challenge  that  I  had  to  answer. 

"  If  I  haven't  had  the  opportunity,"  said 
I,  "  it  is  an  omission  which  you,  who  know 
both  of  us,  can  repair." 

"  If  only  the  Greyburns  had  brought  you ! " 
she  murmured.  "I  was  afraid,  you  know, 
that  you  were  an  interloper  who  would  have 
to  be  dealt  with." 

"  Pardon  me,  but  are  you  my  hostess  ?  " 
I  asked. 

"  No,  but  I  take  a  great  interest '  in 
Doris." 

"That,"  said  I,  "should  be  a  bond 
between  us." 

"  Perhaps.  If,  for  instance,  you  can 
explain " 

"  Explain  ?  Oh,  yes  !  I  am  not,  believe 
me,  some  counter-jumper  sneaking  uninvited 
into  a  strange  house." 

"Borneo  in  the  house  of  Capulet,"  said 
the  lady,  and  laughed. 

"  No,  not  even  that.  That  sort  of  thing 
was  all  very  well  a  few  hundred  years  ago  in 


Verona,  but  I.  should  draw  the  line  at  it 
here  to-day.  I  am  staying  at  an  inn  near 
here  with  a  friend,  with  the  idea  of  catching 
fish.  I  got  into  full  evening-dress  to-night 
to — er — to  pull  his  leg.  That's  a  long  story 
that  I  can  tell  you  later.  After  dinner  I 
came  for  a  stroll.  The  nightingales  lured 
me  into  the  copse,  and  I  came  right 
through  into  this  garden  without  suspecting 
the  presence  of  a  house." 

"  And  you  found  Doris  in  the  garden  ?  " 

"  And.  in — difficulties." 

"  Difficulties  ? " 

"  I  am  afraid,"  I  said,  "  that  this  is  wThere 
you  will  again  find  vice  in  the  discretion  of 
the  Weedons.  But  I  will  ask  you  to  believe 
that  there  was  nothing  in  our  meeting  for 
which  either  of  us  could  be  blamed." 

She  pressed  my  arm  with  her  fingers. 

"  I  am  very  sure  of  that,"  she  said.  "  Oh, 
you  may  rely  on  me  to  say  nothing.  But 
now,  in  case  other  eyes  are  as  sharp  as  mine, 
don't  you  think  you  had  better  go  ?  I  am 
Mrs.  Howarth,  and  I  live  at  Burnay  Court, 
five  miles  from  here.  Can  you  remember 
the  address  ?    I  shall  be  at  home  to-morrow." 

I  hesitated. 

"Mrs.  Howarth,"  I  said,  "I  am  deeply 
grateful  to  you.  You  have  been  very  kind, 
and  you  have  seemed  to  understand.  I 
won't  finesse.  I  want,  to  meet  Doris  again. 
Will  you  help  me?" 

"  There  are  reasons,"  she  answered  slowly, 
"  why  I  should  be  kind  to  your  father's  son. 
You  will  meet  Doris  at  my  house.  I  don't 
think  I  am  very  old-fashioned  or  narrow- 
minded,  but — it  is  better  that  way,  isn't  it  ? 
And  it  is  such  a  responsibility,  having  a 
daughter,  you  know." 

I  am  afraid  I  fairly  gaped  at  her. 

"Perhaps,"  said  Mrs.  Howarth,  calmly 
and  kindly,  "  you  would  like  to  say  good-bye 
to  her  before  you  go.     I  don't  see  any  harm 

in  that" 

*  -*  %  *  * 

On  my  return  I  found  Derek  midwray 
through  his  final  whisky  and  soda. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  did  you  bait  the  swim 
all  right,  old  thing  ?  " 

"  What  swim  ? "  I  asked  in  blank 
astonishment. 


LEAVING 
VEREKER 

By  M.  L.  C.  PICKTHALL 

Illustrated  by  Dudley  Tennant 


VEREKER  left  the  camp  at  9.45  with 
his  life  wrecked  and  his  heart  broken. 
He  returned  at  3.47  singing.  Mrs.  V. 
heard  him.  He  sang  "Jerusalem  the  Golden" 
— flat.  All  his  singing  was  flat,  and  he  never 
sang  unless  he  was  happy.  Mrs.  V.,  almost 
breathless,  waited  his  coming. 

He  came  muddy  and  beaming.  He  had 
a  green  beetle  in  a  bottle.  This  he  thrust 
at  her.  "It's  new,"  he  said  blissfully, 
"and  I'm  going  to  name  it  after  you — 
Sjpireaococci  JamttiL" 

xlt  least,  it  was  something  like  that  he 
said.  The  truth  paralysed  her  for  a  moment. 
He  had  forgot  ton  all  about  the  quarrel. 

Sonle thing  happened. 

No.  No,  certainly  not.  But  the  bottle 
did  -happen  to  fall  and  get  broken,  and  the 
beetle  escaped. 

"  I'm  going  to  leave  you,  Vereker." 

Janet  heard  someone  say  so.  She  knew, 
after  a  moment,  that  she  had  said  it.  It 
shocked  her,  because  she  hadn't  meant  to. 

Vereker  was  chasing  the  beetle.  He 
paused  reluctantly.  After  a  minute  he  said 
"  How  ? " 

Janet  was  one  of  those  girls  who  look 
like  a  snowdrop  and  do  three  rounds  of  a 
full-sized  golf-course  before  lunch.  She  said 
firmly:  "I  shall  walk  to  Quenepenon  and 
make  them  flag  the  train." 

Vereker  said  ; helpfully :  "Maybe  they 
won't." 

"  Won't  what  ?  "  Janet  spoke  through 
clenched  teeth.  She  clenched  them  because 
her  mouth  trembled  so  funnily  if  she  didn't. 

"  Flag  the  train." 

Janet  was  silent  a  minute.  She  clenched 
her  hands  as  well  as  her  teeth,  and  for  the 
same  reason.  At  last  she  said  in  a  stifled 
voice:  "Do  you  realise  I've  said  I  shall — 
leave  you  ?  " 


Vereker,  stalking  the  beetle  in  a  thimble- 
berry  bush,  glanced  at  her  once.  He  said : 
"Yes,  I  heard.  I  quite  realise  it.  But  I 
think  you'll  find — got  him,  by  gum  !  No, 
I  haven't  ! — I  think  you'll  find  I .  take  some 
leaving." 

She  went  into  the  tent  and  dropped  the 
flap  so  emphatically  that  it  was  almost  as 
good  as  slamming  a  door. 

She  did  not  dare  stop  to  think.  She  was 
very  cold.  She  had  not  a  moment  to  waste 
if  she  intended  to  make  Quenepenon  in  time 
for  the  Transcontinental.  Sometimes  trains 
stopped  there.  Sometimes  they  didn't.  She 
determined  this  one  should  stop  if  she  had 
to  fling  herself  in  front  of  the  cow-catcher. 
She  would  show  him  ! 

She  came  out  of  the  tent  in  ten  minutes, 
carrying  a  small  bag.  Pausing  a  moment, 
she  was  struck  by  the  beauty  of  their  camp 
as  by  a  brief  pain.  For  days  it  had  rained  ; 
now  a  vast  warm  wind  had  cleared  a  sky  as 
tender  as  a  blued  pearl.  The  scent  of  wet 
cedar  and  balsam  came  from  the  drenched 
woods  in  waves.  Veeries  and  whitethroats 
sang  silverly  between  the  shouting  gusts. 
Great  red  King-Billy  butterflies  drifted  past. 
Summer  was  blossoming  like  a  deep  warm 
flower.     And — she  was  leaving  Vereker  ! 

The  world  spun  the  wrong  way  a  moment 
and  righted  itself.  He  was  standing  at  ease 
without  the  tent ;  his  pleasant  grey  eyes 
stared  rather  unseeingly  before  him  ;  he  had, 
to  use  his  own  expression,  a  pipe  stuck  in 
his  face.  He  looked  so  comfortable,  so 
secure,  so  very  much  as  usual,  that  for 
the  moment  she  could  have — oh,  anything — 
bitten  him ! 

She  said,  instead :  "  Good-bye." 

"  So  long,"  said  Vereker  quietly. 

She  hesitated  an  instant.  Wouldn't 
he No,  he  wouldn't.     He  didn't  even 
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take  the  pipe  out.  He  said :  *'  Got  your 
thick  boots  on  ?  The  whole  valley's  flooded, 
and  Dominique  says  the   dam  at.  the  fish 

hatchery " 

She  did  not  wait  to  hear  what  Dominique 
said.  She  left  him,  walking  rapidly  away 
from  the  camp,  down  the  path,  and  out  on 
the  old  logging-road.  She  did  not  look 
back  once. 

She  repeated  over  and  over  to  herself: 
"  I — have — left — Vereker."  Her  neck  ached 
with  the  effort  of  not  looking  back,  long 
after  she  had  turned  the  corner  and  was  out 
of  sight  of  the  camp. 

Vereker  stood  as  he  was,  consulting  his 
wrist-watch.  He  gave  her  ten  minutes. 
Then  he  took  his  stick — the  two  little  stripes 
on  his  coat-sleeve  explained  why  he  needed 
a  stick — and  went  after  her. 

Once  clear  of  the  camp,  Janet  set  off  at  a 
round  pace.  She  had  to  follow  the  old 
logging-road  four  miles,  go  round  or  cross 
the  Rift,  and  then  pick  up  the  concession- 
road  to  Quenepenon.  She  hurried  through 
the  cedar  swamp,  where  the  mud  was  over 
her  shoes.  The  bull-frogs  were  croaking,  the 
mosquitoes  biting  like  wolves.  Under  the 
sombre  trees,  with  their  twisted  roots, 
the  mealy  sunlight  of  late  afternoon  gleamed 
golden  on  the  shallow  flood-water.  It  made 
a  picture  of  such  loveliness  she  was  just 
going  to  draw  Vereker' s  attention  to  it,  when 
she  remembered  he  wasn't  there.  She  had 
left  Vereker. 

At  the  fork  of  the  road  she  decided  to 
cross  the  Eift,  as  being  the  shorter  way, 
though  the  rougher.  A  mile  past  the  fork 
she  stopped  dead.  She  had  just  remembered 
the  trestle  bridge. 

She  was  a  brave  girl.  She  didn't  mind 
tramps,  rats,  or  cows,  and  Vereker  had 
educated  her  to  spiders.  But  she  hated 
trestle  bridges. 

The  Rift  was  just  a  crack — a  crack  in  the 
world-old  granite  on  which  the  superficial 
part  of  that  country  is  built.  The  sides 
were  granite,  and  from  them  the  land  sloped 
back,  steep  as  a  house-roof,  and  clothed  still 
in  forest  which  had  never  been  cut '  nor 
burned.  At  the  bottom  of  the  Rift  was  a 
stream.  Seen  through  the  split  logs,  laid 
about  two  inches  apart,  which  floored  the 
bridge,  it  looked  quite  a  long  way  down, 
especially  as  there  was  no  hand-rail.  A  sort 
of  kerb  of  logs  was  laid  along  a  few  inches 
from  the  edge  on  either  side  of  the  bridge. 
That  was  all.  But  Vereker  used  to  lead 
Janet  across  it  with  her  eyes  shut. 

Now  she  had  left  Vereker. 


She  set  her  teeth  and  went  on.  There 
was  nothing  else  to  do.  If  she  went  back  to 
the  place  where  the  road  forked,  and  took 
the  longer  branch  which  led  round  the  head 
of  the  Rift,  she  would  miss  the  Trans- 
continental. And  Vereker  would  think  she 
had  meant  to  miss  it.  .  .  She  tried  not  to 
think  of  the  bridge. 

As  the  land  sloped  to  the  lip  of  the  Rift, 
the  woods  grew  older,  darker,  and  more 
lonely.  Great  pines  were  here,  with  vast 
rags  of  reddish  bark  trailing  from  them  ; 
under  them  grew  ghost-white  Indian  pipes 
and  huge  silvery  fungi.  The  hale  wind 
roared  in  the  tops  of  the  trees,  but  beneath 
them  it  was  very  still.  She  had  never  noticed 
that  these  woods  were  so  still  and  lonely. 
Then  she  realised  for  a  dizzy  instant  that  all 
woods  would  be  like  that  now,  and  all  streets, 
and  all  towns,  because.  ... 

She  looked  back.  The  trail  lay  behind 
her,  a  mile  in  the  straight.  The  woods 
made  of  it  a  dark  tunnel.  At  the  end,  in 
the  golden  light  of  the  open,  she  saw  a  small 
black  figure  that,  like  Horatius,  halted  upon 
one  knee,  following  her  slowly. 

She  hurried  on,  pale  and  determined.  If 
he  thought  he'd  make  her  change  her  mind 
by  following  her  round  and  looking  pathetic, 
he  was  mistaken.  She  would  show  him.  He 
would  learn.  He  would  learn  at  Quenepenon, 
when  she  mounted  the  steep  steps  of  the 
Pullman  and  waved  him  a  dignified  farewell. 
She  hoped  the  walk  to  Quenepenon  and  back 
would  not  be  too  much  for  his  knee.  It  was 
more  than  he'd  done  yet. 

This  was  a  dangerous  vein  of  thought. 
She  began  to  think  out  what  she'd  say  at  the 
station,  supposing  he  followed  her  all  the 
way.  "  Good-bye,  Vereker.  I  have  made  a 
mistake;  I  thought  I  had  married  a  man 
and  not  a  microscope.".  .  .  "  You  will  forget 
me,  Vereker,  and  be  happy;  it  is  always 
the  woman  who  pays.".  .  .  "In  reasonable 
matters  your  will  has  been  my  law;  but  I 
will  not  feed  your  caterpillars.  .  .  ." 

She  looked  back.  Yes,  he  wTas  still  there. 
Limping  a  little  more  than  usual  ?  No, 
that  was  imagination.  He  was  quite  able  to 
look  after  himself  now;  in  fact,  the  doctor 
had  hinted  that  the  more  he  did  so,  the 
better. 

She  hurried  on. 

Under  the  intermittent  sound  of  the  wind 
in  the  high  trees  she  began  to  hear  another 
sound.  She  did  not  know  what  it  was.  It 
troubled  her— she  could  not  have  said  why. 
It  was  a  low  vibration  in  the  air,  the  rocks, 
the  trees— without  meaning,  something  like 
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the  sound  of  a  train  passing  in  the  distance, 
but  this  was  a  train  that  never  passed. 

A  last  time  she  looked  back.  She  thought 
the  man  who  followed  her  was  trying  to  over- 
take her,  that  he  raised  his  arm  in  a  gesture 
of  appeal  or  warning.  Triumph  thrilled  her. 
Then  a  twist  in  the  trail  hid  him,  and  the 
short-lived  flame  went  out.  She  only  felt 
tired  and  bewildered  and  desolate.  She 
walked  on,  not  quite  so  fast.  If  only  he'd 
be  careful  of  his  knee.  .  .  . 

The  trail  began  to  twist  this  way  and  that 
as  it  descended  the  Rift ;  she  saw  no  more 
of  Vereker.  The  trees  met  overhead.  It  was 
cool  and  dark,  and  the  sound  as  of  a  heavy 
freight  train  passing,  that  never  quite 
passed,  sent  a  little  thrill  through  the 
pines  and  the  wild  vine  leaves  and  her  own 
stretched  nerves. 

At  the  last  turn  of  the  trail,  where  the 
rocky  road  gave  on  the  bridge,  the  sound 
met  her  full- voiced.  It  was  the  roar  and 
thunder  of  many  waters. 

A  few  miles  up  the  valley  an  energetic 
millionaire  from  Montreal  had  set  out  to 
people  with  trout  all  the  lakes  and  streams  of 
that  wilderness.  He  had  dammed  Lac 
Rend  or  mi  and  started  an  expensive  iish 
hatchery  to  that  end  and  to  the  admiration 
of  all  men.  But  a  fortnight  of  rain  had 
proved  too  much  for  his  plans  and  his  new 
dam,  and  Lac  Rendormi  was  now  sluicing 
off  several  thousand  gallons  of  superfluous 
water  by  way  of  the  Rift  as  the  most  t 
convenient  ditch  ;  and  to-morrow  the  pirate 
pike  of  the  backwaters  would  be  feeding  fat 
on  immature  troutlings,  and  all  men  who 
had  never  said  anything  would  be  saying  v 
"I  told  you  so"  to  the  millionaire.  But 
Janet,  at  the  bridge,  had  no  thought  for  fish 
or  millionaires.  She  was  wondering  if  she 
could  get  across. 

The  water  was  not  up  to  the  level  of  the 
bridge,  but  it  was  high  about  the  spidery 
trestles,  and  the  giddy  brown  rush  never 
stopped.  It  was  just  water,  for  all  the 
bushes  and  boards  and  riff-raff  had  gone 
down  on  the  first  spate.  It  didn't  foam  or 
splash.  The  split  logs  of  the  roadway  were 
dry.  It  just  poured  steadily.  And  its  voice 
shook  the  earth,  and  the  forest,  and  her  own 
heart. 

She  took  one  tentative  step  on  the  bridge. 
A  feeling  ran  up  her  foot  as  if  she  had 
stepped  on  the  vibrating  string  of  some  giant 
bass-viol.  All  the  world  seemed  sliding 
away  with  that  brown  flood  beneath.  Was 
the  bridge  really  rocking  and  swaying  like  a 
float  on  the  end  of  a  string,  or  was  it  her 


own  dizzy  head  ?  She  gasped,  grabbed  for 
a  hand-rail  that  wasn't  there,  and  retreated 
shakily. 

But  she  was  of  fighting  stuff.  She  had 
fought  for  Vereker  for  a  year  against  the 
united  disapproval  of  two  families.  She 
had  fought  for  his  life  another  year.  And 
difficulties  are  made  to  be  overcome ;  but  the 
conquest  always  involves  sacrifice — sacrifice 
of  life,  ideals,  or  dignity. 

Janet  sacrificed  the  last.  With  her  eyes 
tight  shut,  she  crawled  across  the /bridge  on 
her  hands  and  knees. 

*  sfc  *  sfc  * 

Once  across,  she  remained  some  time  in 
a  clump  of  golden  rod,  crying  miserably. 
She  sat  up  at  last,  patted  her  hair  back, 
straightened  her  hat,  and  at  last  looked  at 
the  bridge.  The  brown  ribbon  of  flood 
water,  the  dark  woods,  the  golden-blue  sky, 
swam  for  a  moment  in  a  haze  of  tears. 
Then  she  saw7. 

She  flashed  to  her  feet. 

Without  a  sound  the  bridge  had  tilted 
over.  One  side  of  the  roadway  was  in  the 
water.  On  the  side  that  stuck  up  into 
the  air  was  Vereker,  hanging  on  by  an  arm 
thrown  across  the  edge  of  the  logs.  He  was 
trying  to  get  his  sound  knee  on  to  the  kerb, 
which  now  formed  a  more  or  less  horizontal 
ledge,  but  the  wounded  leg  was  a  dead  weight. 
When  he  saw  her  he  whitened,  but  his  voice 
reached  her  cheerfully,  even  above  the  voice 
of  the  flood:  "All  right,  I'll  manage  it  in  a 
minute.     Keep  back,  Janet !  " 

A  sort  of  divine  amusement  filled  her — a 
power  to  which  she  could  not  have  given  the 
name  of  any  of  the  deeper  emotions.  She 
just  thought :  "  How  silly  of  him  to  say 
that!"  The  power  lifted  her,  held  her, 
drove  her  on  without  speech  or  hesitation. 
He  needed  her,  and  she  went  to  hi  in. 

"  Keep  back,  Janet ! " 

Vereker's  face,  suddenly  agonised,  seemed 
coming'  to  meet  her.  She  smiled  into  it. 
She — the  girl  who  had  cfawled  across  the 
bridge  on  hands  and  knees  ten  minutes 
earlier — was  walking  back  to  him,  swiftly 
and  steadily,  along  the  little  ledge  formed 
by  the  kerb  of  logs.  It  was  not  quite  level, 
the  bridge  not  having  tilted  enough  to  make 
it  so.  It  was  wet,  shaggy  with  the  fret  of 
twenty  winters,  slippery  as  fine  grass.  To 
herself  she  seemed  a  snail  for  slowness. 
To  the  man  watching  her,  his  heart  in  his 
throat,  she  came  as  if  on  wings,  informed  by 
a  beautiful  haste  as  by  a  flame. 

"My  God,  Janet,  you  shouldn't  have 
come ! " 
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"  How  can  I  help  you  best,  Very  ?  " 
"  Get  your  hand  under  this  shoulder.   So  ! 
Now  heave  !     Quick  !  " 

Naked  fear  was  in  his  face — for  her.     She 


steady.  For  a  long  minute  they  struggled 
there  on  the  edge  of  the  bridge — struggled 
desperately,  grotesquely.  Then  Vereker  got 
his  knee  on  the  ledge  and  dragged  himself 


-'  ^^P'Jt"tf^i. 


'  All  right,  I'll  manage  it  in  a 


smiled  again.  Balanced  with  sure  poise  on 
the  five-inch  ledge,  she  slipped  a  steady  hand 
under  his  shoulder  and  heaved  with  all  her 
strength.     Never  bad  she  been  so  strong,  so 


up,  wincing.  He  said,  with  wThite  lips  close 
to  her  ear:  "I  can't  pass  you  with  this 
darned  leg.  You'll  have  to  face  about  and 
go   back  first,  Janey.     But    I'll   have    my 
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hands  on  your  shoulders,  dear,  and  jou  can't 
fall.  Shut  your  eyes  if  the  water  makes  you 
giddy." 

She  smiled  back  into  the  tense  anxiety  of 


Nor  did  her  calm  desert  her  when  they 
reached  solid  rock  and  the  sheltering  clump 
of  golden  rod.  It  was  Vereker  who  collapsed, 
white  as  chalk,  his  hair  wet  with  more  than 


minute.    Keep  back,  Janet  I'"' 


his  face.  He  was  leaning  on  her  heavier 
than  he  guessed.  Steadily  she  faced  about 
and  walked  back.  Her  only  fear  was  that 
be  had  strained  his  knee. 


the  spray  of  the  flood.  He  said  at  last : 
"  You  shouldn't  have  come,  Janey.  I'd  have 
been  all  right  in  a  minute."  But  his  eyes 
adored  her. 
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Her  own  wavered  from  his.  She  smiled 
tremulously.  She  seemed  a  little  dazed,  a 
little  lost,  as  she  preened  herself  with  deft 
unconscious  touches.  Then,  without  a  word, 
she  took  up  her  bag  and  began  to  climb  the 
trail  again. 

"  Janey ! " 

"  I  must  catch  the  Transcontinental, 
Vereker ! "  she  said  appealingly.  Yereker 
drew  a  long  breath,  hesitated,  and  again 
followed  her. 

The  roar  of  the  flood  died  behind  them. 
The  wind  died  in  the  trees.  All  about  were 
the  still  woods  of  summer  and  a  hermit- 
thrush  singing. 

Janet  walked  fast,  but  unevenly.  Vereker's 
stick  had  gone  down  the  Rift.  He  found 
a  kindly  branch  in  the  bush,  and  followed 
twenty  feet  behind  her.  His  eyes  were 
infinitely  tender.  His  lips  were  screwed  into 
a  soundless  whistle.  His  leg  hurt  him  very 
much. 

A  mile.  The  patches  of  sun  on  the  trail 
were  like  golden  cloths,  fading,  growing  dim. 
Four  thrushes  were  now  singing  in  the  dim 
woods.  Ahead  was  a  less  lovely  sound — the 
sound  of  a  distant  shunting  engine  and 
the  rattle  and  clang  of  empty  flat  cars. 
Quenepenon  was  getting  ready  for  the  one 
event  of  its  drowsy  day — the  coming  of  the 
Transcontinental. 

Suddenly  she  dropped  her  bag  in  the 
grass,  went  to  a  tree  and  leaned  against  it. 
When  Yereker  came  up  with  her,  she  was 
facing  him  pleadingly,  her  eyes  tragic  in 
her  small  flower-face. 

"  I'll  never  make  if),  Yereker  !  " 

"Sure  you  will,"  said  Yereker  encourag- 
ingly. "You've  a  good  half -hour  yet,  and 
they're  only  just  clearing  the  line.  Come  on, 
Janey — I'll  help  you." 

She  lifted  her  bag  slowly. ^*  Helping  himself 
wifch  the  branch,  he  slipped  his  other  hand 
under  her  arm.  They  went  on  together. 
Now  and  then  Janet's  mouth  trembled,  and 
she  glanced  darkly  at  Yereker. 

Another  mile.  .  .  .  The  thrushes  silent  and 
the  gold  dying  from  the  day. 

Quenepenon,  a  little  picture  at  the  end  of 
the  road.  A  rusty  boiler  overrun  with  wild 
cucumber,"  an  empty  siding.     Then  a  pretty 


ticket-office  roofed  with  green  art-shingles 
and  an  empty,  empty  platform. 

"  Come  on,  Janey,"  said  Yereker  ;  "  you've 
a  good  ten  minutes.  Wait  here  while  I  go 
find  the  agent." 

There  was  a  seat  on  the  platform,  shadowed 
by  an  enormous  poster  of  the  Toronto 
Industrial  Exhibition.  She  put  her  bag  on 
the  seat,  turned,  and  stopped  him.  There 
was  the  sort  of  terror  in  her  eyes  that  he  had 
seen  there  when  she  woke  from  a  bad  dream. 

She*  said  helplessly:  "Yereker — what — 
are — we — here — for  ?  " 

"  Don't  you  remember,  Janey  ?  " 

Her  eyes  widened.  Her  lips  just  breathed 
the  words  :  "Am  I — leatfing  you,  Vereker  ?  " 

"A re  you,  Janey  ?  " 

She  was  clinging  to  him.  She  said :  "  You 
know  I'm  not !  You  know  I  never  will ! 
There— at  the  bridge — it  was  like  those 
awful  days  when  you  were  at  the  base 
hospital,  wanting  me,  and  I  couldn't  get  to 
you  quick  enough  !  " 

"  My  dear  !  But  you  came — through 
everything — then  and  at  the  bridge  !  " 

"  Oh,  the  bridge  !  Will  we  have  to  go 
back  that  way,  Yery  ?  " 

"  Janey,  would  you  like  to  know " 

"What,  Yery?  '\ 

" — that  the  bridge  went  two  minutes 
after  you  turned  up  the  trail  ?  Went  down 
the  Rift  like  a  lot  of  matches  ?  And  that 
I'd  never  have  got  across  in  time  without 
you  ?  It's  always  you,  you  see.  That's 
twice  you — you've  got  me  across  the  bridge. 
My  life's  in  your  hands,  Janey.  D'you 
wonder  I'm " 

"Yes?" 
■;": — content  to  leave  it  there  ?  " 

After  a  while,  sitting  under  the  poster, 
he  whispered :  "  I  was  a  thoughtless  brute 
this  morning." 

She  was  very  tired.  Without  lifting  her 
head  from  his  shoulder,  she  said  drowsily: 
"I'll  always  feed  your  caterpillars,  if  you 
like,  Yery,  even  the  woolly  ones." 

He  drew  her  closer.  They  did  not  move 
when  the  Transcontinental  thundered 
through.  They  had  not  moved  when  the 
station  agent  came  to  lock  up  an  hour  later. 
Both  were  asleep. 


YEARS    THAT    THE 

LOCUST    HATH 

EATEN 

By    ALAN    J.   THOMPSON 

Illustrated  by  Henry  Coller 


MRS.  LINDON  was  an  excellent 
manager.  She  managed  her  husband 
— and  his  money — with  such  success 
that  there  was  nothing  in  life  for  him  to  do 
but  eat  his  meals  and  admire  "  Agatha's 
splendid  management."  Amiable  and  un- 
assertive, Randolph  Lindon  acquiesced  in 
this  with  the  meekness  that  characterised 
him. 

Even  before  the  marrying  of  her  two 
daughters — golden  marriages  reflecting  the 
greatest  credit  on  her  management — Mrs. 
Lindon' s  influence  had  been  exercised  in 
the  affairs  of  Hatchfield — a  pleasant  little 
Hampshire  village,  content  in  its  comfort- 
able prosperity  to  be  derided  by  "  Lun- 
noners  "  as  "  Sleepy  Hollow." 

When  Mrs.  Lindon's  domestic  claims  were 
lightened  by  the  departure  of  Enid  and 
Cecilia,  the  sleepiness  of  Hatchfield  became 
less  apparent.  That  very  energetic  and 
capable  lady  began  to  manage  Hatchfield 
affairs  and  Hatchfield  people. 

Success  attended  Mrs.  Lindon's  public 
activities  as  it  had  attended  the  manage- 
ment of  her  household.  Church,  manor,  and 
farm  came  to  accept  her  ruling  in  all  social 
and  personal  matters  as  final.  Her  strength 
of  mind  and  shrewd  judgment  were 
unquestionable.  She  was  freely  consulted, 
universally  respected,  and — obeyed. 

It  is  scarcely  surprising  that  Agatha 
Lindon  became  the  autocrat — some  said  the 
"  tyrant  " — of  Hatchfield.  Fully  aware  of 
her  influence  and  her  abilities,  she  regarded 
her  judgment  on  any  subject  whatever  as 
infallible. 

Of.  course  she  had  critics  and  enemies. 
These  were  chiefly  among  the  cottagers. 
They  did  not  deiiy  that  she  was  generous 
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with  gifts  as  well  as  with  advice  on  all  the 
problems  of  birth,  death,  or  marriage  ;  but 
some  of  them  were  inclined  to  resent  her 
peremptory  manner  and  sweeping  invasion 
of  their  little  homes,  and  they  had  actually 
been  heard  to  declare  that  Mrs.  Lindon  was 
"  an  interfering  ole  cat,  as  'ard  as  she  is 
proud  !  " 

The  lady  in  question  was  certainly  not 
soft  in  any  sense  of  the  word.  She  disliked 
sentiment.  Her  gospel,  as  she  informed 
Miss  Toft,  the  Doctor's  sister,  was  "  cleanli- 
ness and  common-sense."  Perhaps  this 
cade  rnecum  lacked  comprehensiveness  ;  but 
then,  as  Miss  Toft  pointed  out,  when  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  Vicar — she 
"  always  discussed  everything  with  the  dear 
Vicar " — Agatha  Lindon  was,  for  all  her 
practicality,  very  kind-hearted. 

"  Who  can  doubt  it,  knowing  what  she 
has  done  for  Ethel  Ross  ?  "  said  Miss  Toft. 

"  Who  indeed  ?  "  agreed  the  Vicar.  "  I 
understand  she  has  been  quite  a  Providence 
—  humanly  speaking  —  to  her  orphaned 
niece." 

"  Indeed  she  has  !  "  said  Mrs.  Lindon's 
partisan.  "  Ethel  Ross  has  been  with  Mrs. 
Lindon  ten  years  now — she  came  when  she 
was  fourteen,  you  will  remember,  Mr. 
Winloss.  Her  aunt  has  done  everything 
for  her :  clothes,  food,  education — every- 
thing. The  child  was  left  penniless — 
absolutely  penniless.  Yet  look  at  the 
happy  life  she  has  had  at  Whitegates 
with  dear  Mrs.  Lindon !  If  that  isn't 
being  kind-hearted,  I  should  like  to  know 
what  is  !  " 

The  Reverend  Charles  Winloss  stroked 
his  plump,  smooth  chin.  "  True,"  he  mur- 
mured ;   4i  very  true,  Miss  Toft "    Thinking 
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of  the  slender  girl  with  the  pale  face  framed 
in  soft  dark  hair,  whom  he  had  seen  hard 
at  work  in  Mrs.  Lindon's  "  office "  only 
two  days  before,  the  Vicar  spoke  without 
conviction,      "  Kind   hearts   are — yes,    are 

indeed  '  more  than  coronets,  and '    But 

I  must  not  keep  you,  Miss  Toft.  Good-bye, 
good-bye." 

With  the,  smile  that,  despite  the  many 
claims  on  it,  was  still  strangely  sweet,  Mr. 
Winloss  hurried  away.  At  the  end  of  the 
straggling  little  High  Street  he  met  Mrs. 
Lindon  emerging  from  the  bank. 

Behold  the  Vicar  bare-headed  and  beam- 
ing. *f  My  dear  Mrs.  Lindon  !  Good 
morning.  I  trust  you  are  as  well  as  you 
appear  to  be  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lindon  replied  briefly  that  she  was 
well. 

"  And  your  charming  niece  ?  "  said  Mr. 

Winloss.     "  I  hope  that  she,  too She 

was,  I  thought,  looking  pale  on  Wednesday, 
and  fatigued — yes,  a  little  fatigued." 

"  Ethel  is  a  fool !  "  replied  Mrs.  Lindon 
with  asperity.  "  Like  poor  Charlotte — her 
mother — she  is  all  sentiment  and  no  sense. 
I  think  you  will  agree,  Mr.  Winloss,  that  a 
girl  who  fancies  she  has  found  a  hero  in 
Nevil  Banister  is  pretty  hopeless." 

Mr.  Winloss  looked  surprised  and  uncom- 
fortable. Nevil  Banister — always  a  painful 
subject — was  the  last  person  he  would  have 
chosen  to  discuss  with  this  very  formidable 
member  of  his  flock.  Banister  was  a  hand- 
some young  fellow  who  owned  —  and 
neglected — a  small  farm  on  the  outskirts 
of  Hatchfield.  He  was  a  ne'er-do-well,  easy- 
going, lazy  and  amiable,  frequently  in 
debt  and  never  at  work,  spending  most  of 
his  time  "  scorching  "  about  the  countryside 
on  a  motor-bicycle  or  playing  billiards  at 
the  Station  Hotel.  Banister  was  a  foolish, 
misguided  young  man,  but  the  Vicar  liked 
him — most* people  did. 

"  I  have  been  to  Sparrowcroft  Farm 
this  morning,"  went  on  Mrs.  Lindon  grimly, 
"  and  I  have  told  Master  Banister  my 
candid  opinion  of  him.  It  is  high  time 
someone  spoke  out.  The  fellow  is  a  disgrace 
to  Hatchfield  !  " 

Mr.  Winloss  nodded.  There  was  a  rebuke 
there  for  a  negligent  Vicar  !  He  wished  very 
heartily  that  he  had  not  met  Mrs.  Lindon. 

"You  do  not  suggest,  I  hope,  that 
Banister  was  serious  in  his — ah — pursuit  of 
your  niece  ?  "  he  ventured  cautiously. 

"  I  don?t  suggest  anything,"  was  the 
uncompromising  rejoinder.  "  I  judge  by  the 
facts,    and    I    have    acted    on    the    facts. 


Banister  has  waylaid  Ethel  half  a  dozen 
times  within  the  last  fortnight  and  has 
walked  with  her  across  Summerhaye 
Meadows.  Ethel  has  admitted  as  much. 
She  was  also  good  enough  to  inform  me 
that  Banister  has  been  misunderstood,  and 
that  he  possesses  all  the  virtues  if  we — that 
is,  Hatchfield  collectively — would  only  give 

him  a  chance  of  displaying  them  !    She 

But  I  have  put  a  stop  to  all  that  nonsense, 
as  you  may  imagine." 

"  Certainly,"  murmured  the  Vicar.  "  Of 
course.  And  Banister  ?  There  has  been,  I 
presume,  no  proposal  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lindon  regarded  his  plump,  unhappy 
face  with  a  contempt  she  scarcely  troubled 
to  conceal. 

*'  Is  it  likely  that  I  should  allow  Nevil 
Banister  to  propose  to  my  niece  ?  "  she  said 
coldly.  "  No,  Mr.  Winloss,  there  has  not 
been,  and  never  will  be,  any  danger  of  such 
a  calamity.  And  there  will  be  no  further 
communication  of  any  kind  between  Ethel 
and  this  impecunious  reprobate.  They  have 
both  promised  me  that." 

"  Banister  has  given  you  his  promise  ! "  " 
exclaimed  the   Vicar,   in   a   tone  of   relief. 
"I  am  glad  of  that.   He  is  inclined,  as  a 
rule,  to  be— obstinate." 

Mrs.  Lindon  allowed  her  firm  lips  to  relax 
into  a  smile. 

"  Mr.  Banister  was  ;  inclined  to  be 
obstinate,'  "  she  replied.  "  But  I  had  no 
difficulty  in  managing  him." 

'*'  No/'  said  Mr.  Winloss,  "  I  suppose  not. 

You Upon  my  wTord,  Mrs.  Lindon,  you 

are  a  very  remarkable  woman  !  You  seem 
to  manage  everyone  !  " 

The  autocrat  of  Hatchfield  accepted  the 
spontaneous  tribute  with  composure.  "  One 
only  requires  a  little  determination  and — of 
course — common-sense,"  she  responded. 
"  Banister,  a  backboneless  sort  of  young 
man,  presents  sma^ll  difficulty  to  anyone 
with  a  firm  hand. '  I  told  him  that  asso- 
ciation with  him  would  ruin  any  girl,  that 
I  did  not  intend  my  niece  to  be  degraded 
to  his  level,  and  that,  if  I  found  him  attempt- 
ing the  slightest  intercourse  with  Ethel,  I 
should  make  the  whole  matter  public  and 
should  send  Ethel  abroad— to  a  place  where 
she  would  have  to  ivork  for  her  living,  and 
with  surroundings  very  different  from  the 
luxury  of  Whitegates.  He  sang  small 
enough  then,  and  was  quite  ready  to 
promise  anything.  I  am  not  sorry  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  telling  him  what  I 
think  of  him." 

"  I—I  trust  it  will  be  for — for  his  good," 
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stammered  Mr.  Winloss.    "  A  nice  lad — gone 

astray.  I  often But  you  must  be  going  ? 

Yes,  yes.  I  know.  You  are  always  so  much 
engaged.  I  admire — I  envy  you  your 
energy  !  Good-bye,  my  dear  Mrs.  Lindon, 
good-bye  !  " 

Once  more  the  sweep  of  the  soft  black 
hat  and  the  wonderful  smile. 

The  Vicar  walked  on  slowly.  He  was 
sorry  about  Ethel  Ross  and  Banister.  No 
doubt  Mrs.  Lindon's  view  was,  as  usual, 
correct,  but  he  could  not  help  wishing 
that  Banister  had  shown  more  enterprise 
in  the  affair — that  he  could  have  done 
something.  But  then  Banister  never  did 
anything  useful.  Perhaps  a  wife — a  good 
girl — would  have  saved  him. 

What  a  pity  that  he,  Hubert  Winloss, 
could  not  help  these  young  people,  bring 

them  together,  and Horrible  thought ! 

Offend  her — the  implacable  Mrs.  Lindon  ! 

The  Vicar  shook  his  head.  "  No  grit," 
he  murmured,  "  no  grit." 

Whether  the  enigmatic  remark  was 
a  propos  to  Banister's  or  his  own  short- 
comings is  debatable.  Certainly  it  had  no 
reference  to  Agatha  Lindon,  who  surely 
lacked  nothing  necessary  for  the  equip- 
ment of  a  most  successful  woman. 

Tall,  trim,  and  handsome,  in  well-tailored 
tweed  and  a  becoming  straw  hat,  the  self-  . 
appointed  Providence  of  Hatchfield  walked 
across  the  village  green  and  through  Mill 
Lane  to  Whitegates,  the  only  modern  house 
in  the  neighbourhood  worth  looking  at. 

Mr.  Lindon,  killing  time  until  luncheon 
by  picking  faded  blooms  off  the  rose  trees 
and  trying  to  think  he  was  hard  at  work, 
greeted  his  wife  with  the  respect  due  to  a 
superior  officer. 

"I  wish,  Randolph,  you  would  weed 
the  lawn  instead  of  fiddling  about  with 
those  roses,"  said  Mrs.  Lindon.  "  It  is 
really  impossible  to  expect  Forrest  to  do 
evervthing,  with  only  one  boy  to  help 
him?'  -,t 

Randolph's  face  fell ;  he  detested 
stooping. 

"  The  lawn,  my  dear  \  "  he  responded. 
"  Yes,  my  dear.    I — I  will  attend  to  it." 

Leaving  her  husband  with  his  flushed 
face  close  to  the  tenacious  dandelions,  Mrs. 
Lindon  swept  into  the  house  to  find  her 
niece. 

Miss  Ross  was  at  work  in  "  the  office," 
where  she  spent  most  of  her  time.  The  girl 
had  become,  as  her  aunt  admitted,  "  quite 
useful."  Indeed,  a  well-paid  secretary 
would  have  performed  less  than  half  the 


duties  assigned  to  Miss  Ross.  But  then  the 
latter  had  the  advantage  of  being  treated 
"  like  one  of  the  family." 

On  the  present  occasion,  however,  Miss 
Ross  may  have  forgotten  this  advantage, 
for  she  had  been  crying.  Mrs.  Lindon's 
sharp  eyes  perceived  this  at  a  glance,  but 
she  was  wise  enough  to  disregard  it. 

"  Have  you  typed  the  Council  agenda, 
Ethel  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Yes,  Aunt  Agatha,"  was  the  low-spoken 
reply. 

"  And  filled  those  blue  forms  ?  " 

"  Yes,  aunt." 

"  And  the  invitations — have  they  all 
gone  out  ?  " 

"  Yes,  aunt." 

"  Then  you  can  get  on  with  the  Com- 
mittee report.    I  shall  want  it  before  dinner. 

I  have  ordered  some  more  foolscap  and 

Oh,  by  the  way,  I  have  seen  Mr.  Nevil 
Banister.  You  need  fear  no  further  trouble 
from  that  quarter." 

Miss  Ross  made  no  rejoinder.  She  bent 
a  little  closer  to  the  typewriter. 

Mrs.  Lindon  regarded  the  girl's  slender 
figure  and  drooping  head  with  impatience. 
The  girl  was  really  quite  pretty,  but  what 
a  fool ! 

"  I  think,  Ethel,  you  might  at  least  say 
c  Thank  you  !  '  "  she  said  sharply.  "  I  have 
saved  you  from  a  very  undesirable  entangle- 
ment. Heaven  knows  what  would  have 
happened  if  I  had  not  intervened  !  You  are 
no  more  capable  of  managing  your  own 
affairs  than  a  child.  The  fellow  is  nothing 
less  than  an  idler — bad  in  every  way — 
weak  through  and  through  !  You  might 
endeavour  to  show  a  little  gratitude 
instead  of  sitting  there  like — like  a  sulky 
schoolgirl.  The  more  one  does  for  some 
people,  however,  the  less  they  thank  you 
for  it !  Well,  there  is  orfe  consolation — I 
have  done  my  duty." 

Mrs.  Lindon  snapped  up  the  gloves  she 
had  tossed  on  the  table  and  marched  out 
of  the  room. 

Miss  Ross  raised  the  carriage  of  the  type- 
writer with  a  trembling  hand.  The  neat 
lines  of  type  looked  blurred  and  misty. 
No  doubt  Aunt  Agatha  was  right ;  she 
always  was— everyone  said  so.  No  doubt 
it  had  all  been  wrong — a  foolish  dream. 
No  doubt  Mr.  Banister  was  all  that  her 
aunt  and  public  opinion  declared,  only 

The  slow,  burning  tears  overflowed  and 
fell  on  the  girl's  thin  hands.  If  he  had  only 
been  a  little  braver !  If  he  had  only 
asked    her !    She    would    have    taken    the 


''Married?'  she  said  in  a  high,  quivering  voice.     *  Ethel — to — to — you  I    I  don't  believe  it.'" 


risk  and  have  gone  to  him.  In  spite  of 
everything  she  would  have  gone  to  him. 
But  it  was  too  late  now — too  late  ! 

Ethel  Ross  went  on  with  her  work.     She 
had  no  alternative  now. 


A  month  later  the  storm  broke.  The 
world — including  Hatchfield — was  at  war. 

Mrs.  Lindon,  vibrant  with  patriotism  and 
importance,  became  busier  than  ever,  and 
so,     incidentally,     did    Ethel     Ross.     The 


'I  wish  to  justify  my  actions — for  my  wife's  sake,  not  my  own.'" 


mistress  of  Whitegates  worked  harder  than  The    young   men    of    the    district    went 

she  had  ever  done — which  is  saying  a  good  gallantly  and  readily  "to  do  their  bit "  in 

deal.     And  she  took  care  that  other  people  the   filthy   rat-burrows   of   Flanders,    amid 

worked  hard,  too.  There  were  no  "  slackers  "  the    blood    and    mud    of    shell-shattered 

within  five  miles  of  Hatchfield.  Picardy. 
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Nevil  Banister  was  one  of  the  first  to  go 
— as  a  sapper  in  the  Koyal  Engineers. 

"  And  a  very  good  thing,  too  !  "  com- 
mented Mrs.  Lindon,  with  much  satisfaction. 
"  He  will  do  some  work  for  once  in  his  life, 
if  he  doesn't  do  anything  else.  I  hope 
now,  Ethel,  that  you  will  put  him  out  of 
your  thoughts  altogether — if  you  haven't 
already  done  so." 

She  flashed  a  keen  glance  at  her  niece's 
woebegone  countenance. 

"  Yes,  aunt,"  said  Ethel  meekly. 

What  else  could  she  say  ?  Banister  had 
left  Hatchfield  without  a  word  to  her,  and 
with  him  her  last  hope  of  happiness — she 
was  twenty-four — had  vanished  in  the 
mists  of  war. 

Months  passed  away — months  of  hope 
and  despair  for  the  women  of  England,  of 
waiting  and  suffering,  of  exultation  and 
bitter  grief. 

The  mist  darkened,  became  lighter, 
darkened  .once  more..  Then  suddenly,  as 
by  a  miracle,  the  mists  were  dispersed. 
The  War  was  over.  It  was  incredible, 
but  true. 

Two  months  after  the  Armistice  had  been 
signed,  Nevil  Banister  came  back  to  Hatch- 
field.  He  returned  as  unostentatiously  as 
he  had  gone.  In  fact,  Mrs.  Lindon  did  not 
know  of  his  return  until  he  had  been  home 
a  week.  Miss  Toft  was  her  informant,  but 
even  that  inveterate  gossip  was  unable  to 
embroider  the  announcement. 

A  few  days  later  Mrs.  Lindon  passed  him 
in  the  village.  Yes,  it  was  Banister, 
slouching  along  the  High  Street  in  the  same 
old  fashion,  in  the  same  old  tweed  suit,  too  ! 
His  cap  was  dragged  forward  in  the  old 
slovenly  fashion,  his  hands,  as  ever,  in  his  '* 
trousers  pockets,  his  blackened  pipe  between 
his  teeth. 

He  was  a  little  browner,  a  little  thinner, 
but  so  little  altered  that  Mrs.  Lindon  could 
scarcely  believe  it  was  nearly  five  years 
since  she  had  seen  him.  He  looked  so 
much  the  same — so  irritatingly  the  same. 
Could  this  man  have  been  a  soldier — one 
of  the  men  who  had  just  gained  world- 
shaking  applause  ?     Could 

Banister  saw  her  and  took  his  pipe  from 
his  lips.  With  his  hand  at  his  cap  he 
stopped.  He  was  going  to  speak  to  her  ! 
But  Mrs.  Lindon  gave  him  no  chance  of 
that.  With  a  slight  inclination  of  the  head 
she  swept  past  him. 

She  was  not  the  woman  to  take  risks. 
As  leader  of  Hatchfield  opinion,  she  had  to 
be  careful.     Besides,  there  had  been  that 


very  unpleasant  affair  with  Ethel.  She 
doubted — she  very  much  doubted — whether 
Nevil  Banister's  career  in  the  Army  had 
been  any  more  creditable  than  his  previous 
record  had  led  her  to  expect. 

An  agreeable  little  conversation  with 
Miss  Toft  the  same  evening  showed  how 
thoroughly  her  precaution  was  justified. 

"  I  have  seen  Nevil  Banister,"  remarked 
Mrs.  Lindon,  sipping  her  soup. 

Miss  Toft  was  dining  at  Whitegates,  and 
her  sharp  nose  quivered  like  a  pointer's  as 
she  turned  to  her  hostess. 

"  And  what  did  you  think  of  him,  dear  ?  '' 
she  asked. 

"  He  appears  to  be  just  the  same," 
replied  Mrs.  Lindon,  with  a  significant 
tightening  of  her  lips. 

"Ah!"  said  Miss  Toft.  "Yes."  She 
looked  very  mysterious.  "  Too  much  so, 
I  think,  dear — don't  you  ?  " 

Mrs.  Lindon  shrugged  her  fine  shoulders. 
She  knew  there  was  more  to  come. 

"  Do  you  know,  dear,"  went  on  Miss 
Toft,  "  he  is  idling  away  all  his  time  just 
as  he  always  did,  mooning  about  talking 
to  the  farm  people,  playing  billiards,  I 
believe,  in  the  hotel  !  It  is  really  quite 
painful.  And  he  says  nothing — not — one — 
singles-word  of  what  he  has  done  in  the 
War  !  " 

"  Nothing  to  boast  of,  I'll  be  bound!" 

snapped    Mrs.    Lindon.     "  What    else 

For  goodness'  sake,  Ethel,  don't  crumble 
your  bread  like  that !  It  is  not  cheap 
enough  to  waste,  I  assure  you  !  " 

"I'm  sorry,  aunt/'  murmured  Miss  Ross, 
who  looked  very  miserable.     "  I — I " 

"  As  I  was  saying,"  resumed  Mrs.  Lindon, 
"  what  else  could  you  expect  from  a  man 
of  that  stamp  ?  I  have  always  said  that 
he  would  be  no  credit  to  Hatchfield. 
Haven't  I,  Randolph  ?  " 

"Yes,  yes,"  agreed  Mr.  Lindon,  flattered 
by  the  appeal  to  him.  "  And  so  have  I. 
No  credit  at  all.  A  '  wash-out '  !  This 
soup  is  excellent,  my  dear,  excellent." 

"  It  is  a  pity  he  ever  came  back,"  declared 
Mrs.  Lindon.  "  He  is  anything  but  a 
good  example  for  the  young  men  of  the 
village.  I  shall  speak  very  strongly  to 
Mr.  Winloss  about  it ;  he  is  too  supine. 
Louisa,  take  your  master's  plate.  And — 
yes,  you  can  bring  in  the  fish." 

The  excellence  of  the  turbot  led  to 
a  discussion  of  profiteering  in  fish,  and 
before  a  subject  of  such  importance  Mr. 
Banister  was  naturally,  relegated  to  the 
background. 
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The  final  meeting  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Hatchfield  Voluntary  War  Aid  Association 
was  held  in  the  spacious  .drawing-room  at 
Whitegates.  Mrs.  Lindon,  the  President — 
also  Hon.  Sec.  and  Treasurer — was  in  the 
chair,  but  the  judicial  affability  which  she 
usually  displayed  towards  the  Committee 
was  remarkable  by  its  absence. 

She  snubbed  Lady  Featherstonhaugh — 
Vied-President — insulted  Miss  Toft,  and 
greeted  a  mild  attempt  at  humour  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  MacAlister — Headmaster  of 
Hatchfield  Grammar  School — with  a  stinging 
rebuke  that  made  the  pedagogue  look  and 
feel  a  bigger  fool  than  the  dunce  of  the 
Lower  Fourth. 

Agatha  Lindon  in  a  temper  was"  un- 
doubtedly a  person  to  be  avoided.  On  the 
present  occasion  she  was  furious.  Only 
half  an  hour  before  the  time  of  the  Committee 
meeting  she  had  seen  Banister — Banister 
the  disreputable  ne'er-do-well,  Banister  the 
scorn  of  Hatchfield — she  had  seen  this 
insolent  scamp  stroll  away  from  the  railway 
station  side  by  side  with  her  niece  ! 

This  was  not  all.  Mrs.  Lindon,  who  had 
been  driving  with  the  Featherstonhaughs, 
had  learned  on  unimpeachable  authority 
that  the  fellow  had  actually  escorted  Ethel 
to  the  very  door  of  Whitegates  ! 

Mrs.  Lindon  quivered  at  the  thought,  and 
replied  to  a  meek  question  on  the  part  of 
Committeeman  Randolph  Lindon  in  a  tone 
that  made  that  gentleman  blink. 

The  insolence  of  it !  The  brazenness  of 
it !  As  far  as  Ethel  wras  concerned,  it  was 
gross  disobedience,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
She  had  sent  the  girl  by  rail  to  Lynbury 
that  morning  to  buy  herself  a  new  skirt — 
clothes  were  so  much  cheaper  at  Lynbury 
than  at  her  own  costumier's — and  this  was 
the  sequel.  The  girl  had  acted  in  absolute 
opposition  to  her  wishes — to  her  orders. 
Gratitude  again  ! 

Ethel  should  regret  this  before  she  was 
many  hours  older.  Once  and  for  all  she 
should  be  shown  her  place. 

As  for  Banister,  his  presumption  had 
been  an  act  of  open  defiance.  It  had  also 
been  a  bolt  from  the  blue.  She  had  thought 
Banister  disposed  of — permanently. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Hatchfield 
he  had  actually  called  at  Whitegates  and 
asked  for  an  interview.  Mrs.  Lindon  had 
instructed  the  maid  to  send  him  about  his 
business.  She  had  then  written  him  a 
letter.  The  recollection  of  it  comforted  her 
even  now.  She  had  told  Mr.  Nevil  Banister 
her  opinion  of  him  and  his  behaviour  with 


uncompromising  vigour.  She  had  pointed, 
out  with  stinging  contempt  that  his  "  vast 
services  to  his  country  "  were  no  excuse  for 
idleness,  dissipation,  or  for  broken  pledges. 
She  had  made  it  very  clear  that,  as  regards 
her  niece,  matters  were  to  remain  stringently 
in  statu  quo. 

Mr.  Banister's  reply  she  had  consigned  to 
the  fire,  unread. 

And  now  he  had  actually  dared  to  defy 
her  openly  in  the  face  of  all  Hatchfield. 
No  one  else  in  the  place  would  have  had 
the  temerity  to  oppose  her  authority. 
Well,  he  would  soon  find  that  he  had  made 
a  mistake.  She  would  use  every  means  in. 
her  power  to  punish  Master  Nevil,  and 

"  I  think  that  concludes  the  business, 
Mrs.  Lindon  ?  "ventured  Lady  Featherston- 
haugh.    "  Unless,  of  course,  you " 

"  No,  there  is  nothing  else,"  replied  Mrs. 
Lindon.  "  The  meeting  is  at  an  end. 
Ethel,  the  tea  !  " 

Miss  Ross — who  was  still  very  pretty, 
although  her  soft  dark  hair  was  dusted 
with  grey,  and  she  looked  more  than  twenty- 
eight — rang  the  bell. 

"  And  now,"  said  Mr.  MacAlister,  in  his 
humorous  fashion,  "  we  commence  the  real 
business  of  the  afternoon  !  " 

He  raised  his  cup  of  tea,  and  a  sigh  of 
relief  ran  round  the  room.  The  feeble  joke 
had  passed  uncrushed.  Mrs.  Lindon  had 
even  condescended  to  smile.  Her  ill- 
humouT  was  vanishing,  and  the  anxious 
Committee  might  hope  to  enjoy  their  tea. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  thought  of 
summary  punishment  for  Ethel  and  Banister 
really  had  lessened  the  autocrat's  anger, 
and  it  was  not  until  Mr.  Winloss — rendered 
expansive  by  excellent  tea  and  cakes — 
volunteered  a  brief  expression  of  opinion, 
that  anything  occurred  to  mar  the  peaceful 
atmosphere  of  mildly  scandalous  tea-table 
gossip. 

"  We  can,  I  think,  hope  much  from  the 
future,"  said  the  gentle  Vicar.  "  Who  can 
doubt  that  the  young  men  who  have  fought 
in  this  terrible  War  and  have  survived, 
who  have  been  proved  in  the  fires  of  suffering 
and  sacrifice,  will  be  no  ordinary  citizens, 
but  capable,  if  guided  aright,  of  great  and 
noble  exploits  in  the  realms  of  science  and 
of  art  ?  " 

"  Great  and  noble  rubbish  !  "  exclaimed 
Mrs.  Lindon  in  her  downright  fashion. 
"  You  are  always  too  optimistic,  Mr. 
Winloss — a  dangerous  trait  for  a  man  in 
your  position.  I  can  assure  you" — Mrs. 
Lindon  wras  at  her  happiest  in  didactic  mood 
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j  — "  I  can  assure  you  that,  as  far  as  any 

|  benefit   to   the    young  men   is   concerned, 

I  the  years  of  the  War  are  'years  that  the 

locust  hath  eaten  ' — futile,   useless,   wasted 

|   years." 

There  was  a  general  murmur  of  comment, 
in  which  the  voices  of  Mr.  Lindon  and  Miss 
Toft  were  prominent. 

"  No,"  went  on  Mrs.  Lindon,  "  no  benefit 
whatever.  They  have  fought  in  the  brutal 
fashion  that  men  like  ;  they  have  lived  the 
irresponsible,  gipsy  life  which  appeals  to 
the  barbarian  in  them.  That  is  all.  They 
will  start  again  from  the  point  they  had 
reached  when  the  War  commenced.  As 
for  being  improved  by  the  horrors  and 
the  beastliness  of  it — that,  Mr.  Winloss, 
is  impossible — absurd !  Surely  we  need  not 
look  faf*  for  a  case  in  point  #?  There  is 
that  precious  Nevil  Banister !  What  benefit 
has  the  War  brought  in  his  case  ?  None 
whatever.  There  he  is,  still  the  same  lazy 
ne'er*do-well,  idling  about  the  place  in  the 
same  useless  fashion — a  deplorable  example 
for  his  fellow-men?  as  he  always  was  !  If 
you,  Mr.  Winloss,  would " 

"  Aunt !  " 

Miss  Ross,  who  had  had  the  temerity  to 
interrupt,  stood  up,  very  white  and  breath- 
ing quickly.  "  You — you  are  cruel — unfair ! 
I — I  cannot  sit  quiet  and  hear  you  abusing 
Mr.  Banister,  who- " 

"  Then  leave  the  room  !  "  snapped  Mrs. 
Lindon.  "  Or  hold  your  tongue.  One  or 
the  other.  We  all  know  your  opinion  of 
Nevil  Banister,  and  we  can  dispense  with 
details.  It  is  you  and  girls  like  you  who 
encourage  such  fellows  in  their  reprehensible 
mode  of  life.  I  know  quite  well  that  you, 
Ethel — in  direct  opposition  to  my  wishes — 
have  resumed  your  encouragement  of  Nevil 
Banister.  It  is  not  a  matter  to  be  discussed 
in  public.  I  just  mention  it  to  show  our 
friends  the  manner  in  which  I  am  rewarded 
for  all  I  ha«ve  done  for  you." 

Ethel  Ross,  crimson  now  with  humilia- 
tion and  distress,  her  grey  eyes  dim  with 
tears,  sank  back  into  her  chair  and  hid  her 
face  in  her  hands. 

"  As  for  Nevil  Banister,"  said  Mrs.  Lindon 
harshly,  "  I  think  that  a  man  who — — 
Well,  what  is  it,  Harriet  ?  " 

Before  the  maid  could  reply,  Nevil 
Banister  had  walked  into  the  room.  He 
was  well-dressed  and  looked  fit  and  alert. 

"  Good  afternoon,  everyone,"  he  said 
coolly.  "  Mrs.  Lindon,  you  must  excuse  an 
unconventional  call.  .1  thought  that  this 
meeting,    so    representative    of    Hatchfield 


opinion  " — he  looked  round  the  room — 
"  would  be  a  good  opportunity  to  announce 
my  marriage  to  ,Miss  Ross.  She  is  Mrs. 
Banister   now,   though.    We  were  married 

this  morning  at  Lynbury.     We Ethel, 

you  have  been  crying  !  I  hope  no  one  has 
been  unkind  to  you,  dear  !  " 

He  walked  past  Mrs.  Lindon  and  slipped 

slender  shoulders 

-  as  .  if   they   did    not 


his  arm  round  the  girl's  slender  shoulders 
them    all  - 


— before 
exist. 

Mrs..  Lindon  broke  a  brief  silence  in  a 
manner  that  showed  she  had  lost  her 
customary  self-possession. 

"  Married  ?  "  she  said  in  a  high,  quivering 
voice.  "  Ethel— to — to — you  !  I  don't 
believe  it.  How  dare  you  utter  such  a  false- 
hood !  How  dare  you  force  your  w~ay  into 
my  house  and " 

"  Calm  yourself,  Mrs.  Lindon,"  interposed 
Banister,  and  there  was  a  quality  in  his 
voice  and  look  that  checked  the  autocrat 
i  n  th  e  f  ull  tide  of  her  wrath .  ' '  I  would  dare — 
I  think  I  have  dared — many  worse  things 
to  gain  my  wife.  If  you  resent  what  I  have 
done,  I  can't  help  that.  You  have  only 
yourself  to  blame." 

"  I  ?  "  gasped  Mrs.  Lindon.  "  To  blame  ? 
You  say  that — to  me  !  " 

Banister  nodded.  "  That  is  why  I  am 
here,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  to  justify  my 
actions — for  my  wife's  sake,  not  my  own. 
I  knew  it  would  be  useless  to  appeal  to  you, 
with  your  cast-iron  judgments  and  unyield- 
ing prejudice.  You  would — you  have— 
condemned  me  unheard.  Because  I  was  a 
waster  five  years  ago,  I  must  be  a  waster 
now.  You  have  not  even  troubled  to  find 
out  what  my  record  has  been.  Because 
you  thought  it  would  be  bad,  it  must  be 
bad." 

Banister  stood  erect,  and  his  steady  blue 
eyes  went  slowly  round  the  circle  of 
astonished  faces. 

"  There  is  no  one  in  this  room,"  he  said, 
"  who  has  not  heard — from  your  lips,  Mrs. 
Lindon — that  I  am,  and  'always  must  be, 
dissipated,  idle,  and  all  the  rest  of  it.  You 
have  great  influence  in  Hatchfield  ;  what 
you  have  said  has  been  believed.  But  it  is 
untrue." 

"  Do  you  mean  to  say  that  I — I  am  a 
liar  ?  "  demanded  Mrs.  Lindon. 

She  spoke  angrily,  but  her  voice  had  lost 
its  accustomed  ring,  and  she  seemed  to 
shrink  a  little  before  Banister's  stern  gaze. 
The  Committee  exchanged  wondering 
glances.  Could  this  be  their  President,  the 
super-woman,  the  invincible  autocrat  ? 
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"  I  say  that  I  am  not  the  blackguard  and 
waster  you  have  represented  me  to  be,"  was 
Banister's  reply.  "I  went  to  France  a 
sapper  in  the  R.E.js ;  I  returned  six  weeks 
ago  a  major..  I  am  now  demobilised,  and 
have  been  appointed  manager  of  the  Trojan 
Motor  Works  at  a  salary  of  fifteen  hundred 
pounds  a  year,  and  I  shall  enter  on  my 
duties  when  the  two  months'  holiday  the 
doctor  ordered  me  is  over.  I  am  not  saying 
this  because  I  like  swank,  but  because  I 
wish  to  make  the  position  quite  clear.  T 
am  not  ashamed  of  my  record,  Mrs.  Lindon." 

But  this  time  Mrs.  Lindon  had  no 
comment  to  make. 

"  What  I  have  done  has  not  been  done 
without  hard  work/'  went  on  Banister, 
"  without  learning  many  things.  I  have 
learned  that  life  is  too  precious  to  be  wasted 
in  idleness,  that  love  and  happiness  are  too 
valuable  to  be  neglected  even  for  a  day." 

"  '  The  years  that  the  locust  hath  eaten,'  " 
murmured  the  Reverend  Charles  Winloss. 

It  was  beyond  his  power  to  suppress  that 
mild  expression  of  triumph  at  this  swift  and 
joyous  vindication  of  his  contention.  The 
remark  passed  without  comment.  Banister, 
intent  on  his  subject,  did  not  even  hear  it. 
But  Mrs.  Lindon  did. 

"  Ethel  and  I,"  went  on  Banister,  "  knew 
that  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  make 
any  further  appeal  to  you,  Mrs.  Lindon. 
We  have,  wasted  no  time.  If  the  manner 
of  our  marriage  has  been  unconventional, 


I  think  everyone  present  knows  now  where 
the  blame  lies.  That  is  all.  I  wished  to 
justify  myself,  as  I  said,  before  taking  my 
wife  home — to  Sparrow  croft." 

He  turned  to  a  proud  and  radiant  Ethel. 

"  I  am  ready,  dear,  when  you  are,"  he 
said  quietly. 

Mrs.  Lindon  watched  Banister  and  his 
wife  go  down  the  drive  as  she  had  watched 
the  amazed  and  secretly  delighted  Com- 
mittee take  their  departure — in  silence. 

In  bitter  silence  she  realised  the  com- 
pleteness of  her  defeat  and  the  loss  of 
prestige  that  must  inevitably  follow  it. 
"  Farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  all  my  great- 
ness." The  sceptre  of  autocracy  had 
already  slipped  from  her  grasp.  Hatchfield 
would  cease  from  that  day  forward  to 
acknowledge  her  sway.  Lady  Featherston- 
haugh,  gentle  and  kindly,  had  come  into 
her  kingdom. 

In  bitter  silence  Agatha  Lindon  learned 
her  lesson.  "  The  greatest  of  these  is 
charity."  She  had  accomplished  much  that 
was  admirable  in  her  sixty  years,  she  had 
exhibited  many  virtues,  but  she  had  lacked 
charity  ;  and,  lacking  charity,  she  had  come 
to  grief  on  the  rocks  of  prejudice  and 
intolerance. 

Whether  she  would  profit  by  the  lesson 
Banister  had  taught  her,  whether  Hatch- 
field  was  to  know  a  changed  Mrs.  Lindon — 
kinder,  more  considerate,  and  more  chari- 
table— the  future  alone  would  show. 
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THE  awakening  of  Japan,  and  her 
aspirations  to  rank  as  a  first-class 
Power,  supported  by  her  high  intel- 
ligence, which  have  been  tending  to  that 
end  for  the  past  forty  years,  and  which 
achieved  fulfilment  as  the  result  of  the 
successful  war  with  Russia  twelve  years  since, 
have  brought  her  into  touch  with  Western 
civilisation,  and  have  raised  the  most 
interesting  question  of  the  possibility  of 
attaining  a  high  place  in  the  realm  of  modern 
culture,  and  at  the  same  time  retaining  what 
is  valuable  in  a  system  developed  through 
ages  on  totally  different  lines  from  those 
pursued  in  Europe.  The  present  article  can 
only  touch  on  music  or  cognate  matters, 
and  such  as  are  the  expressions  of  national 
sentiment. 

The  Japanese  possess  a  wealth  of  poetry, 
music,  and  national  dances,  and  these  three 
manifestations  of  a  purely  indigenous  art 
are  by  them  considered  as  so  closely  con- 
nected as  to  be  almost  inseparable.  Perhaps 
the  most  interesting  thing  in  the  old 
Japanese  literature  is  the  Kokinshu,  a  word 
which  signifies  a  collection  of  ancient  and 
modern  poetry,  compiled  by  Ki  no  Tsurayuki, 
an  eminent  poet,  in  the  year  a.d.  906,  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Daigo.  Part  of  this 
anthology  was  translated  into  German  by 
Rudolf  Lange  and  published  in  1884,  and 
other  poems  from  the  same  work  have  been 
translated  by  B.  H.  Chamberlain,  an  English 
professor  of  Japanese  literature  at  Tokyo, 
and  also  by  F.  V.  Dickins.  This  volume 
has  an  interest  quite  unique,  as  it  contains 
what  may  be  considered  the  oldest  national 
anthem  in  existence.  As  the  most  modern 
in  the  collection  is  as  old  as  a.d.  906,  and 


the  verse  in  question  is  classed  among  the 
ancient  specimens,  it  may  be  of  the  most 
remote  antiquity.  It  was  probahly  written 
by  some  literary  Court  noble  or  Court  lady. 
The  original  poem  ran  as  follows — 

Waga  Kimi  wa 
Chiyo  ni,  ya  chiyo  ni 
Sazare  ishi  no 
lwao  to  narite 
Koke  no  musu  made. 

In  its  present  official  form  the  commence- 
ment "  Waga  Kimi  wa  "  is  altered  to  "  Kimi 
ga  yo,"  meaning  "  our  gracious  Emperor's 
reign."    The  literal  translation  is — 

"  Our  prince  for  a  thousand  ages,  yea, 
eight  times  a  thousand  ages,  for  as  long  as 
it  takes  for  a  pebble  to  grow  into  a  great 
rock  covered  with  moss." 

The  lines  have  been  translated  several 
times  into  English.  Among  the  most 
finished  free  translations,  that  of  Dr.  Gordon 
is  perhaps  the  best — 

O  prince  upon  the  throne, 
Ten  thousand  years  live  on, 
Till  pebbles  shall  great  rocks  become 
With  moss  all  overgrown. 

Few  Europeans  have  learned  to  enjoy  in 
detail  the  subtle  beauty  of  Japanese  poetry. 
Fewer  still,  perhaps,  are  acquainted  with  the 
delicate  charm  of  the  little  poem  which, 
although  not  a  hymn,  takes  the  place  in 
Japanese  minds  and  hearts  of  the  Briton's 
"  God  save  the  King  "  or  the  American's 
"  My  country,  'tis  of  thee."  It  is  sung  to  a 
national  air,  the  custom  being  to  sing  the 
poem  through  three  times  ;  and  when  thus 
rendered  by  a  large  and  enthusiastic  company, 
it  is  often  truly  impressive.  As  originally 
composed,  it  was  not  addressed  to  the  actual 
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ruler,  but  in  all  probability  to  an  Emperor 
who  bad  gone  into  retirement.  Now,  however, 
it  is  exclusively  applied  to  the  reigning 
sovereign. 

The  poem,  which  was  originally  and  for 
nine  hundred  years  and  more  simply  a 
favourite  verse  beloved  of  the  people,  was 
adopted  as  the  Japanese  national  anthem, 
and  set  to  music  in  the  'seventies  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  during   the   Meiji  era, 


presidency  of  His  Excellency  the  Japanese 
Minister,  at  the  Hotel  Metropole,  on  the 
23rd  of  June,  1892.  On  Sunday,  the  9th  of 
January,  1916,  the  tune,  orchestrated  by 
Sir  Henry  Wood,  was  played  at  the  Queen's 
Hall,  London,  and  was  repeated  on  Sunday, 
the  17th  of  February,  1918. 

The  Restoration  epoch  caused  music  to  be 
practically  swept  away,  but  the  Utakyoku, 
or  Bureau  of  Music,  was  established  in  the 
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when  new  Japan  for  the  first  time  felt  the 
need  of  a  national  anthem  as  possessed  by 
other  nations.  The  music  was  adapted  to 
European  notation,  from  a  very  old  Japanese 
melody,  by  an  European  band  master  em  ployed 
to  train  the  military  bands  of  Japan. 

The  tune  was  played  by  the  Bijou  Orchestra 
to  accompany  the  toast  to  the  health  of  His 
Majesty  the  Emperor  at  the  first  annual 
dinner    of    the   Japan   Society,   under   the 


Dajokan,  or  Council  of  State,  in  1870.  At 
that  period  the  only  kind  of  music  was  that 
of  the  Imperial  Court,  which  was  kept  quite 
private,  the  public  being  debarred  from  any 
share  in  it.  European  music  was,  however, 
being  introduced  into  the  Army  and  Navy, 
and  was  being  studied  in  the  Shikiburyo,  or 
Bureau  of  Rites  and  Ceremonies.  Music  was 
at  this  time  at  a  low  ebb,  for  the  native  art 
was  neglected,  and  the  foreign  art  was  very 
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much  of  the  nature  of  an  exotic.  The  year 
1878  may  be  considered  the  5"tirning  point, 
and  the  establishment  of  teaching  school 
songs  had  much  influence.  Count  Okuma 
considers  that  Western  music  came  through 
Christianity  and  military  bands.    The  former 


Dutch  style,  each  clan  having  its  own  peculiar 
system.  In  1871  a  central  military  band  was 
organised,  the  various  small  groups  being 
gathered  for  the  purpose.  An  Englishman 
named  Fenton  was  chosen  as  bandmaster  for 
the  Navy,  and  M;  Dagron  for  the  Army. 
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encouraged  singing  in  church,  and  lessons 
were  given  on  the  pianoforte  and  organ  in 
the  mission  schools. 

As  regards  military  music  there  was,  before 
the  Meiji  era,  in  the  army  of  each  feudal  clan 
a  small  company  of  drummers,  trained  and 
equipped  in  either  the  English,  French,  or 


The  principal  band  consisted  only  of 
trumpeters  until  1874,  when  a  regular  military 
band  was  inaugurated,  and  in  1882  some  of 
the  musicians  were  sent  to  study  in  France. 

In  1890  the  appointment  of  a  German 
named  Eckert,  to  train  the  bands,  introduced 
a  new  element. 


MIYA    SAMA 

WAR  SONG  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  ARMY  (1867-8). 


INTRODUCTION. 
Alia  marcia. 
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As  far  back  as  1883  a  Japanese  man-of- 
war,  the  Fuso,  had  been  provided  with  a 
band  of  eighteen  musicians,  and  in  1889  a 
training  school  for  naval  bandsmen  was 
established,  and  one  of  the  students  sent  to 
study  in  Germany. 

In  more  recent  years  naval  and  military 
music  has  much  improved,  and  in  the  Chinese 
and  Russian  wars  the  spirit  of  the  combatants 


was  greatly  stimulated  by  it.  The  naval  and 
military  bands  now  afford  means  of  social 
intercourse,  and,  by  the  concerts  which  are 
given  in  the  Hibiya  Park  at  Tokyo  and 
elsewhere,  are  elevating  the  taste  of  the 
people  at  large. 

When  the  Japanese  determined  to  provide ' 
their  army   and   navy  with   bands   on   the 
European  model,   under    competent    band- 
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masters  and  with  European  instruments,  the 
military  band,  as  we  have  it,  began  to  be 
acclimatised  in  the  Far  East.  Japan  thus 
presents  the  curious  spectacle  of  two  totally 
different  systems  of  music  being  in  favour 
concurrently — the  ancient  Oriental  music, 
with  a  scale  of  its  own,  consisting  of  melody 
only,  played  on  instruments  unknown  in  the 
West,  and  the  music  of  Europe,  taught  at,  the 
Tokyo  School  of  Music  since  its  establishment 
in  1887,  and  fostered  by  the  Musical  Society 
of  Japan,  founded  about  the  same  time 
for  the  cultivation  of  both  Japanese  and 
European  music. 

A  certain  analogy  may  be  observed  between 
the  Japanese  and  the  Scottish  Highlanders, 
In  Scotland  the  archaic  but  inspiriting 
bagpipes  and  the  sword  dance  are  still 
favourites,  while  in  Japan  the  Hayatomai, 
or  warrior  dances,  are  included  among  the 
classical  mimes  of  the  Imperial  Court. 


The  time  may  not  be  very  far  distant  when 
reciprocity  may  be  brought  about,  and 
perhaps  we  may  hear  some  of  the  new 
Japanese  military  musicians  in  London,  and 
Tokyo  may  make  acquaintance  with  some  of 
our  own  Army  bands. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  we  only 
arrived  at  the  present  high  state  of  efficiency 
in  military  music  in  comparatively  recent 
times,  and  that  our  bands  at  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  when  Frederick 
Duke  of  York,  then  Commander-in-Chief, 
was  instrumental  in  getting  important 
reforms  carried  out,  were  of  a  rudimentary 
type. 

In  concluding  this  brief  sketch  I  desire  to 
acknowledge  the  kind  assistance  which  I 
have  received  from  Mr.  A.  Waley,  of  the 
British  Museum,  who  has  supplied  valuable 
information  pertaining  to  the  quotations  and 
translations  from  the  Japanese  language. 


THE    CASTING   PIT 


By  HAROLD  BINDLOSS 

Illustrated  by  Arthur  Garratt 


THE  men  who  filled  the  ingot  moulds 
declared  Number  Three  was  an 
unlucky  pit.  The  plant  was  good  ; 
in  fact,  the  Bessemer  converter,  ladle,  and 
blowing  gear  were  the  best  a  famous  en- 
gineering house  could  supply,  but  men  got 
hurt  and  steel  was  spoiled.  Although  men 
whose  business  is  to  handle  fluid  metal  do 
get  hurt  now  and  then,  the  accidents  at 
Number  Three  were  rather  numerous,  and 
Savile,  the  old  works-manager,  was  bothered. 
He  knew  much  about  converting  steel,  and 
could  find  no  defect  in  the  machinery,  but 
he  admitted  that  his  knowledge  had  limits. 
There  were  problems  nobody  had  altogether 
solved,  and  risks  that  must  be  run. 

Since  some  of  the  hands  were  super- 
stitious, he  changed  the  blowers  who  con- 
trolled the  big  pear-shaped  vessel  that 
converted  the  pig-iron  into  steel.  Grey 
was  perhaps  the  steadiest  blower  in  the 
mill,  and,  although  he  was  getting  old, 
Savile  sent  him  to  Number  Three.  In  a 
sense,  his  choice  was  good,  because  Grey 
was  sober  and  methodical ;  but  human 
nature,  like  steel,  is  unstable  and  marked 
by  weaknesses.  Grey's,  as  sometimes 
happens,  sprang  from  his  virtues. 

Number  Three  had  run  well  for  a  time, 
when  one  bitter  night  Grey  stood  on  the 
high  platform  above  the  casting  pit.  His 
job  was  to  control  the  ten-ton  converter, 
in  which  the  alloys  were  burned  out  of  the  . 
melted  iron.  She  was  a  squat,  globular 
vessel,  built  of  steel  and  lined  with  refractory 
clay,  and  turned  on  an  axle  near  the  middle. 
One  swung  her  up,  with  nozzle  to  the  sky, 
when  the  blast  was  on,  and  down,  to  fill 
the  moulds,  when  the  charge  was  purified., 
Above  her  the  roof  of  the  long  shed  was 
pierced ;  below  was  the  hollow  of  the 
casting  pit,  where  the  big  ingot  moulds 
stood  in  a  circle.  Farther  back,  behind 
the  soaking  -  furnaces,  lights  flickered  in 
the  noisy  mill  where  ponderous  rolls 
squeezed  the  ingots  into  rails  and  plates. 

After  midnight  Grey  began  to  feel  the 
cold.     A  biting  wind  from  the  Irish  Sea 


swept  the  open-sided  building.  Iron  scale 
and  acrid  fumes  blew  about,  the  gas-jets 
flared  and  sank,  and  when  the  waves  of 
heat  receded  before  the  draughts  Grey 
shivered.  He  was  older  than  he  looked, 
although  nobody  but  his  daughter  knew 
how  old  he  was.  Grey  meant  to  keep  his 
job,  and  Meg  did  not  know  he  had  recently 
been  getting  slack.  Sometimes  he  was  dizzy, 
and  sometimes  his  heart  beat.  He  had  not 
gone  to  a  doctor,  and  did  not  mean  to  go 
until  the  big  order  for  foreign  railway  steel 
was  worked  off.  Then,  if  he  felt  no  better, 
he  might  take  a  holiday. 

Grey  had  a  number  of  utilitarian  virtues  ; 
he  was  sober,  industrious,  and  frugal. 
His  pay  was  good,  and,  like  some  of  his 
fellow-workers  in  the  Northern  manufac- 
turing town,  he  invested  all  he  saved  in 
small  houses.  He  had  saved  much,  and 
hoped  to  buy  another  mortgage  that  would 
round  off  his  block  of  property  in  a  mean 
smoky  street.  The  little  shop  and  cottages 
were  cheap,  and  in  another  few  weeks  he 
could  make  up  the  needed  sum.  After  this 
was  done  he  could,  if  necessary,  think 
about  stopping  his  work  at  the  mill. 

A  gong  clanged,  and  when  Grey  looked 
round,  Number  Two  converter,  across  the 
building,  turned  her  muzzle  down.  A  flood 
of  molten  steel  boiled  to  the  vessel's  lip, 
shimmering  and  throwing  out  flashes  of 
dazzling  light.  The  flood  boiled  over,  an 
incandescent  cascade,  and  a  ladle  moved 
along  and  filled  the  moulds.  Figures, 
dwarfed  by  the  magnitude  of  the  machines 
they  controlled,  flitted  about  in  the  strong 
illumination  and  faded  when  the  blaze 
sank.  The  steel  was  poured,  and  faint 
tongues  of  flame,  that  emphasised  the 
sudden  gloom,  played  about  the  top  of  the 
moulds.  The  waves  of  heat  subsided,  and 
all  was  quiet  about  the  casting  pit,  for  the 
ingots  must  now  solidify  before  they  went 
to  the  soaking-furnace  and  the  rolls. 

Grey  leaned  on  the  rails  of  his  platform. 
His  converter  and  Number  Two  worked 
alternately,  and  the  ladle-tank  that  supplied 
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him  would  soon  arrive.  His  side  hurt, 
and  of  late  he  had  only  stood  when  he  was 
forced.  While  he  waited  for  the  tank, 
Tyson,  his  son-in-law,  came  up  and  looked 
at  him  rather  hard. 

"  A  co'd  night,"  he  said.    "  What  fettle  ?  " 

The  inquiry  is  common  in  the  North, 
but  Grey  resented  Tyson's  searching  glance. 
Jack  was  a  canny  lad,  but  he  liked  to  meddle, 
and  Grey  wondered  whether  Meg  had  given 
him  a  hint.  Meg  had  been  bothering  Grey 
about  his  not  looking  well.  Although  she 
had  married  Jack,  she  still  tried  to  rule 
her  father.  Grey  straightened  his  body, 
and  did  not  flinch  when  the  jerk  he  gave 
his  muscles  hurt. 

"  Yes,  it's  co'd,"  he  agreed.  "  I'm  taking 
things  easy  until  ladle  comes." 

Tyson  smiled,  as  if  he  were  willing  to 
indulge  the  other.  "  I  niver  saw  you  varra 
easy  unless  you  were  asleep,  Russell's 
back  from  Sheffield  and  looking  for  a  job  ; 
I  met  him  coming  up  street.  He  didn't 
like  works -manager,  and  mill  was  running 
slack." 

Grey  pondered  this.  Russell  was  a  good 
converter-man.  Savile  knew  him,  and 
would,  no  doubt,  engage  him  for  a  time 
if  Grey  asked  for  leave.  But  Grey  did  not 
mean  to  ask — anyhow,  not  yet.  When  one 
was  getting  old,  it  was  prudent  to  stick 
to  one's  job.  Besides,  if  he  could  hold  out 
a  little  longer,  he  would  soon  be  able  to 
stop  for  good.  In  the  meantime  he  wanted 
his  son-in-law  to  go,  but  Tyson  did  not. 

"  Meg  reckoned  you  were  after  Forsyth's 
shop  and  cottages,  and,  if  you  have  got  the 
money,  they  might  be  worth  buying," 
Tyson  resumed.  "  Little,  of  the  Co-Op. , 
told  me  at  club  his  folks  thowt  aboot 
opening  a  new  branch  in  our  street.  If 
they  did,  Forsyth's  shop  would  suit  them." 

"  Did  you  tell  Little  I  wanted  shop  ?  " 
Grey  asked. 

"  I  did  not,"  Tyson  replied,  with  a  smile. 
"  Little  talks  too  much,  but  I  reckon  Co-Op. 
folks  hasn't  made  up  their  minds.  They'll 
wait  until  they  get  out  balance-sheet." 

He  went  off,  and  Grey  mused.  If  the  Co- 
operative Society  opened  a  new  branch, 
they  must  buy  the  shop,  and  if  Grey  could 
buy  the  mortgage  first,  he  could  force  them 
to  pay  his  price.  The  trouble  was,  he  could 
not  buy  the  mortgage  yet.  The  holder 
demanded  payment  in  full,  and  Grey,  who 
never  borrowed,  had  not  all  the  money. 
It  was  plain  that  he  must  stick  to  his  work 
until  he  could  make  up  the  sum,  and  he 
frowned  when  he  felt  his  heart  beat.    If  he 


bothered  about  things,  it  did  beat  faster 
than  it  ought ;  but  he  was  not  going  to  let 
a  little  weakness  spoil  his  plans. 

He  looked  back — to  his  boyhood,  when 
he  worked  a  twelve-hour  shift  for  six 
shillings  a  week,  and  lived,  for  the  most 
part,  on  tea  and  bread ;  to  his  joyless 
youth,  when  his  sick  mother  needed  all  his 
pay ;  and  the  dreary  years  afterwards, 
when  frugality  had  become  a  habit.  He 
married,  and  Meg  brought  him  a  hundred 
pounds.  She  was  a  good  wife.  Her  motto 
was  work  and  save,  and  Grey  was  richer 
when  she  died.  Still,  he  sometimes  felt 
that  they  had  missed  something.  For 
a  time  he  mourned  for  Meg,  but  presently 
forgot  her,  and  let  his  plans  for  adding 
small  house  to  house  absorb  him.     Now, 

if   he   could   buy   the   mortgage But 

his  breath  came  rather  hard,  and  he  seized  the 
platform  rails. 

A  few  minutes  afterwards  wheels  rattled  in 
the  gloom,  a  whistle  shrieked,  and  a  tank 
brimming  with  melted  pig-iron  rolled  up 
to  the  converter.  The  pear-shaped  vessel 
swallowed  the  fiery  draught,  and  when 
Grey  turned  her  muzzle  up  and  released  the 
blast,  all  was  dazzling  bright.  A  tremendous 
column  of  flame  leaped  through  the  open 
roof,  and  vivid  reflections  spread  far  across 
the  mill.  The  bolts  on  the  pillars  and  the 
lines  of  sweat  and  dust  on  the  men's  faces 
were  harshly  distinct.  Grey,  however, 
watched  the  leaping  flame.  The  alloys  in 
the  metal  were  burning  off,  and  one  knew 
by  the  colour  which  was  going.  If  he  con- 
tinued the  blast  a  few  moments  too  long, 
the  iron  would  burn. 

He  stopped  the  blast  and  signalled.  The 
blaze  sank,  the  shadows  rolled  back,  and 
half-seen  men  moved  like  ghosts  about  the 
pit.  One  saw  flickering  gas-jets  twinkle 
in  long  lines  down  the  mill.  Then  a  ladle 
swung  out  of  the  dark,  dropping  fiery 
splashes.  It  carried  a  charge  of  ferro- 
manganese  that  would  put  back  some  of 
the  carbon  Grey  had  burned,  and  toughen 
the  steel. 

The  ladle  poured  the  white-hot  stuff  down 
Number  Three's  throat,  and  Grey  again 
swung  her  muzzle  up.  Although  he  had 
shivered  not  long  since,  he  sweated  while 
he  turned  the  wheel,  and  when  he  felt  for 
the  blast  control,  his  hands  shook.  The 
air,  driven  by  powerful  engines,  leaped  into 
the  vessel  and  searched  its  bubbling  load. 
The  pillar  of  flame  reappeared,  and  casting 
pit  and  mill  were  flooded  with  light.  Grey 
took  a  deep  breath.     Something  throbbed 
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in  his  head,  and  his  body  was  wet  by  sweat, 
but  he  was  hard  and  stubbornly  obstinate. 
Although  he  had,  perhaps,  stuck  to  his  job 
too  long,  he  was  not  going  to  be  beaten  now. 


few  moments  the  strain  would  be  over,  and 
he  would  fill  the  ingot  moulds.  Then  he 
could  get  a  drink  and  sib  down.  He  needed 
a  drink  badly  ;   his  mouth  was  parched. 


UA  sparkling  stream  poured  into  the  ladle." 


Unless  he  kept  control,  the  charge  would 
be  spoiled,  and  Savile,  finding  out  why  he 
had  spoiled  it,  might  engage  Russell  in 
his  place.  The  finishing  blow  that  changed 
the  iron  into  steel  was  very  short ;    in  a 


In  the  meantime  Tyson,  occupied  in  the 
casting  pit,  glanced  anxiously  at  the  lonely 
figure  on  the  platform.  The  blower's 
responsibility  is  heavy,  and  Tyson  did  not 
like  Grey's  pose  ;    the  man  looked  highly 
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strung  and  nervous,  and  Tyson  wondered 
whether  he  was  rash  when  he  talked  about 
the  mortgage.  He  thought  his  father-in- 
law  ought  to  have  asked  for  somebody  to 
relieve  him  and  gone  home,  but  perhaps 
his  knowing  the  Co- Operative  Society  might 
bid  against  him  had  hardened  his  resolve 
to  stop.  If  he  owned  that  he  was  ill,  Savile 
would  banish  him  from  the  mill  until  the 
doctor  certified  that  he  was  better  ;  indeed, 
it  was  possible  Savile  would  not  take 
him  back.  Grey  would  sooner  run  some 
risk  than  lose  his  wages. 

Yet  Tyson  doubted  if  his  meddling  would 
be  justified.  He  did  not  know  Grey  was 
ill,  and  he  must  see  all  was  ready  in  the 
casting  pit  for  pouring  the  charge.  Neglect 
might  cost  life,  for  skill  and  thought  were 
needed  to  guide  the  big  ladle  that  rilled  the 
moulds.  One  must  use  caution  when  one 
directed  the  giant  forces  man  had  chained, 
because  now  and  then  the  chains  broke, 
with  dreadful  consequences.  Tyson,  pulled 
two  ways,  hesitated  and  looked  about. 
His  sweating  comrades  waited  at  their 
^osts,  some  with  a  tense  smile  and  some 
with  grim  black  faces.  One  could  not 
banish  all  danger  when  one  filled  the  moulds, 
and  Number  Three  was  an  unlucky  pit. 

Grey  signalled  and  turned  off  the  blast. 
The  converter  began  to  tilt,  and  as  her 
muzzle  travelled  downwards,  gusts  of  flame 
leaped  from  her  throat.  Grey  fumbled 
awkwardly  with  the  blast  control.  His 
hands  were  greasy,  and  slipped  on  the  smooth 
iron  ;  his  muscles  were  slack,  and  he  had 
not  his  proper  grip.  Something  was  not 
working  well,  and  he  could  not  cut  off  the 
blast  altogether.  But  it  must  be  cut  off 
before  the  mouth  of  the  vessel  was  horizontal, 
or  ten  tons  of  liquid  steel  would  be  blown 
into  the  casting  pit  and  across  the  crowded 
mill.  One  could,  of  course,  turn  up  the 
vessel  and  then  try  to  find  out  why 
the  valve  did  not  work,  but  this  might 
spoil  the  charge,  and  the  stoppage  would 
bring  Savile.  Besides,  Grey  had  a  vague 
suspicion  that  the  fault  was  not  in  the 
machinery. 

The  air  was  not  cut  off,  and  as  the  mouth 
of  the  converter  travelled  along  its  arc, 
the  lowered  flame  touched  the  roof.  Grey 
heard  the  slates  crack,  and  felt  desperately 
for  the  lifting  gear.  Since  he  could  not 
stop  the  blast,  he  must  swing  the  converter 
up  again.  Spoiling  the  steel  did  not  matter 
now ;  he  must  save  the  men.  Then  he 
got  faint  with  horror.  He  could  not  find 
the    wheel.      His    hands    were    nerveless ; 


he  was  all  slack  and  shaking,  but  he  heard 
fresh  cracked  slates  fall  from  the  roof.  In 
another  moment  a  flood  of  melted  steel 
would  leap  from  Number  Three's  flaming 
throat.  He  made  a  last  frantic  effort,  but 
his  hands  slipped,  and  he  saw  he  was  turning 
on  the  blast. 

A  man  jumped  on  to  the  platform  and 
pusjied  Grey  back.  He  sat  down  and  saw, 
half -consciously,  that  the  flame  had  stopped. 
The  ladle  had  swung  across  the  pit,  and 
Number  Three  was  turning  smoothly  down. 
A  sparkling  stream  poured  into  the  ladle, 
and  Grey  saw  Tyson  wipe  his  face.  That 
was  all,  and  for  a  minute  or  two  he  knew 
nothing  more.  In  the  meantime  Tyson 
turned  up  the  empty  converter  and  ex- 
amined the  blast  control.  Then  he  seized 
a  bar  and  used  its  pointed  end. 

When  Savile  reached  the  platform,  Grey 
pulled  himself  together  and  got  up.  His 
face  was  pinched,  and  it  cost  him  some- 
thing of  an  effort  to  keep  his  feet,  but  the 
faintness  was  going  and  he  felt  better. 
There  had  been  no  accident,  the  steel  was 
safely  poured,  and  he  wondered  whether 
the  men  in  the  casting  pit  knew  the  risk 
they  had  run.  On  the  whole,  he  thought 
they  did  not.  All  that  was  obvious  was 
the  stopping  of  the  blast  had  been  a  trifle 
slow.  Yet  old  Savile  plainly  saw  some- 
thing had  gone  wrong.  He  knew  much 
about  machines  and  men,  and  where  a  bear- 
ing ran  hot  or  a  furnace  cooled  too  soon, 
his  short,  quietly-moving  form  appeared. 
Now,  when  the  works-manager  stepped  out 
of  the  gloom,  Grey  saw  he  must  be  calm. 
A  faint  light  came  down  from  the  shim- 
mering mouth  of  the  converter  and  touched 
the  men's  faces. 

Savile  glanced  at  Grey  and  remarked  : 
"  It  looks  as  if  you  had  got  a  jolt.  I  noted, 
across  the  mill,  that  Number  Three  was  slow. 
I  see  you've  let  her  cut  the  roof." 

A  clean-edged  gap  extended  the  regular 
shaft  in  the  roof.  The  flame  had  cut  the 
slates  like  a  builder's  hammer. 

"  I  got  a  jolt,"  Grey  said  hoarsely, 
although  he  had  meant  his  voice  to  be 
careless.  "  Air  valve  was  stiff  and  didn't 
close  when  I  began  to  turn  her  down." 

"  It's  not  long  since  I  tried  the  control," 
Savile  observed,  and  asked  Tyson  :  "  What 
were  you  doing  here  ?  " 

"  I  saw  something  wasn't  working  right, 
and  reckoned  I'd  better  come  up,"  Tyson 
replied  cautiously 

Savile  said  nothing  for  a  few  moments,  and 
his  face  was  inscrutable,  but  Tyson  thought 
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he  pondered.  Then  the  manager  turned  to 
Grey. 

"  Nervy  ?  "  he  remarked.  "  Well,  I'm 
going  to  alter  the  plate  mill  after  breakfast, 
and  don't  know  if  we'll  blow  Number  Three 
again  until  they  change  the  rolls.  You  can 
get  off  home.  A  sleep's  the  best  thing  for 
you." 

"  If  you  want  another  blow,  I'll  mannish 
aw  right,"  Grey  said  doggedly. 

Savile  looked  at  him  rather  hard,  and 
then  made  a  sign  of  dismissal. 

"  Get  off,  "  he  said,  and  Grey  went,  but 
had  some  trouble  to  reach  the  tramcar 
that  took  him  to  his  house. 

Then  Savile  looked  down  into  the  casting 
pit  and  noted  the  luminous  reflection  that 
quivered  above  the  ingot  moulds.  '  They 
were  all  full,  and  no  steel  had  been  spilled. 
He  was  puzzled,  but  when  he  was  puzzled 
he  generally  waited,  and  when  he  looked 
up,  his  thoughtful  glance  rested  on  Tyson 
for  a  moment  and  passed. 

"  Yqu  were  very  quick  about  getting  to 
the  platform.  Do  you  know  what  bothered 
Grey  ?  " 

Tyson  thought  he  knew,  but  he  did. not 
mean  to  enlighten  the  works-manager. 

"  For  one  thing,  the  air- valve  was  very 
stiff." 

"  We'll  try  it,"  said  Savile,  and,  stooping 
down,  moved  a  light  and  studied  a  small, 
toothed  wheel. 

He  had  gone  to  the  right  spot,  and  Tyson 
hoped  he  would  not  see  the  pointed  bar  he 
had  forgotten  to  drop  into  the  pit.  Savile's 
eyes  were  very  keen,  and,  unless  he  told  you, 
you  never  knew  what  he  thought. 

"  Although  there's  not  much  twisting 
strain,  the  key's  loose,"  the  manager  said 
in  his  dry  voice,  "  Well,  perhaps  the  pinion 
slipped  on  the  shaft." 

Tyson  imagined  the  other  was  not  satisfied, 
but  he  agreed,  i "  We  have  some  trouble  now 
and  then.    Number  Three's  an  unlucky  pit." 

"  On  the  whole,  I  imagine  Grey's  a  lucky 
man,"  Savile  rejoined.  Then  he  paused 
significantly,  and  resumed  :  "I  doubt  if 
he's  lost  a  day  or  spoiled  a  ton  of  steel 
since  he  started  blowing.  Well,  I  like  good 
time-keepers,  but  one  can  stick  to  one's 
job  too  hard.  He's  your  father-in-law,  I 
understand." 


Tyson  agreed,  and  waited.  One  could 
never  calculate  the  line  Savile  would  take. 

"  Grey  got  a  shake,"  the  manager 
resumed.  "  Tell  him  to  see  his  doctor  and 
lie  off  for  a  day.  I  expect  I  can  find  a 
substitute  if  he  doesn't  come  back  to- 
morrow." 

He  went  off,  and  Tyson  returned  to  the 
casting  pit ;  but  when  he  went  home  for 
breakfast  he  talked  to  his  wife,  and  after 
he  got  up  in  the  afternoon  Meg  went  with 
him  to  Grey's  house.  Grey's  niece  took 
them  to  the  small  front  parlour,  where  an 
American  organ  nobody  played  occupied  one 
wall,  and  a  tall  glass  shade  covering  artificial 
flowers  the  window-table.  Grey  lay  on  a 
horsehair  couch,  and  it  was  significant  that 
a  fire  burned  in  the  grate,  for  when  Grey 
was  well  he  used  the  kitchen. 

"  What  had  Savile  to  say  t'  you  ?  "  he 
asked  anxiously.    . 

"  He  did  not  say  much  ;  he  niver  does," 
Tyson  replied.-  "  Aw  t'  same,  I'm  going 
to  talk,  and,  to  begin  with,  I've  sent  for 
club  doctor.  My  job  and  my  mates'  is  in 
casting  pit,  and  your  dowter's  my  wife. 
There's  some  risks  one  must  run,  and  some 
one  needn't,  and  I'm  having  none  o' 
last  kind.  In  fact,  you're  gan  t'  stop  and 
lie  off  until  you're  weel  enough  to  mannish 
converter." 

Grey  fought  hard,  but  Tyson  was  resolute, 
and  his  wife  supported  him.  If  it  was  neces- 
sary, she  declared,  Grey  must  let  the  mort- 
gage go.  There  were  a  large  number  of  men 
in  the  mill,  and  though  very  few  owned 
houses,  nearly  all  had  wives  and  bairns. 
If  an  accident  happened  and  lives  were 
lost,  Grey  would  be  accountable.  If  he 
would  not  hear  reason,  she  would  go  to 
Savile. 

They  won  the  battle,  and  Meg  waited 
until  the  doctor  arrived.  He  was  very 
frank,  and  when  Tyson  returned  to  the  mill 
he  looked  for  the  manager. 

"  Grey  mayn't  be  back  for  some  time, 
sir.  The  doctor  has  ordered  him  to  lie 
off,"  he  said. 

"  Ah,"  said  Savile  dryly,  "  I  imagined 
something  like  this.  Well,  you  can  tell  him 
to  take  a  month  ;  and  then,  if  the  doctor's 
satisfied,  we'll  talk  about  his  starting 
again" 
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A    SONG 

By  AGNES  GROZIER   HERBERTSON 

I  SENT  a  sigh  to  find  you, 
A  sigh  as  light  as  foam ; 
But  when  it  reached  you  at  daybreak, 
My  heart  sighed  so  for  your  heart's  sake 
It  called  the  wanderer  home. 


1  sent  a  tear  to  find  you, 

As  light  as  summer  rain; 

But  when  it  reached  you  in  the  eve, 

My  heart  grieved  so,  that  yours  should 

grieve, 
It  called  it  back  again. 


I  sent  a  kiss  to  find  you, 

A  kiss  as  faint  as  dew; 

But  when  it  reached  you  in  the  morn, 

My  heart  was  left  so  all  forlorn, 

It  begged  the  kiss  back,  too. 


PRISCILLA   AND 
THE   PROFESSOR 

By   C.    KENNETT   BURROW 

Illustrated    by    G.    C.    Wilmshurst 


THE  descent  of  Priscilla from  the  hayrick 
was  inopportune,  but  that  was  not 
Priscilla's  fault ;  she  couldn't  help  it. 
When  you  are  not  an  expert  in  the  art  of 
rick-laying,  it  is  easy  to  make  a  false  step, 
and  Priscilla  made  one.  She  found  herself 
sitting,  in  an  attitude  which  suggested  the 
completely  unexpected,  at  the  foot  of  the 
unfinished  rick,  with  her  hair  half  down  and 
an  unpleasant  tingling  in  her  left  hand  and 
wrist. 

"  Good  Heavens  !     Are  you  hurt  ?  " 

To  her  momentarily  confused  sense  the 
voice  seemed  a  long  way  off,  but  when  she 
looked  up  she  saw  the  speaker  bending  over 
her.  Instantly  her  bewilderment  gave  place 
to  a  feeling  of  decided  irritation.  She  patted 
her  skirts  almost  indignantly. 

"  Not  in  the  least,  thanks,"  she  said. 

"  Are  you  quite  sure  ?  " 

"  I  suppose,"  she  said,  "  I  ought  to  feel 
myself  all  over,  like  people  do  in  stories,  to 
find  out  if  any  bones  are  broken.  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Benyon,  that  all  my  bones  are 
sound." 

"I'm  glad  to  hear  it.  Still,  you  seemed 
to  come  down  pretty  heavily  on  that  left 
arm.  I  couldn't  help  seeing,  you  know, 
because  I  was  crossing  the  field  when  you 
made  the  sudden  plunge." 

"  It  was  sudden,  wasn't  it  ?  "  Priscilla 
said,  beginning  to  regain  her  composure. 

"Very,"  Benyon  said.  He  held  out  his 
hand  to  help  her  to  rise.  She  took  it,  but 
dropped  back  writh  a  sharp  little  "  Oh  !  " 

"  I  was  afraid  of  that,"  he  said.  He  sat 
down  beside  her  and,  lifting  the  injured 
hand,  ran  his  fingers  professionally  over  the 
small  bones  and  sinews,  slightly  flexing  the 
wrist.  The  touch  was  firm,  and  the  exami- 
nation hurt  a  little,  but  Priscilla  did  not  say 
'"'  Oh  I  "  again. 

"  There's  nothing  broken,"  Benyon   said 


cheerfully,  "  which  is  remarkably  lucky.  But 
I'm  afraid  you've  sprained  the  wrist  pretty 
badly.  You'd  better  get  your  father  to 
attend  to  it  at  once.  He'll  be  in  now,  won't 
he  ?  " 

"  I  expect  so,"  Priscilla  said.  She  was 
ashamed  of  the  sudden  feeling  of  faintness 
that  made  the  sunlit  field  waver  before  her 
eyes.  Benyon  would  think  she  was  a  foolish 
child,  without  the  pluck  to  bear  a  little  pain. 
The  effort  to  assure  herself  that  she  didn't 
care  what  he  thought  brought  her  round. 
She  scrambled  to  her  feet  before  he  could 
offer  assistance  a  second  time. 

"I'll  go  in  at  once,"  she  said.  "You 
needn't  trouble  to  come  with  me,  Mr. 
Benyon." 

"  Well,"  he  said  imperturbably,  "  as  I  must 
pass  your  house  on  the  way  to  my  diggings, 
I  may  as  well  walk  with  you,  unless  you 
particularly  object." 

"  Of  course  I  don't  object."  This,  in  the 
circumstances,  was  the  least  that  Priscilla 
could  say.  It  sounded  ungracious,  and  she 
hadn't  intended  to  be  that.  She  shot  a  side- 
glance  at  her  companion.  He  didn't  appear 
to  be  annoyed  or  hurt,  or,  in  fact,  anything 
but  politely  solicitous.  There  was  no  use, 
she  reflected,  in  trying  to  snub  a  man  like 
Benyon  ;  also  she  didn't  exactly  want  to 
snub  him.  Still,  he  had  seen  her  plunge 
ignominiously  down  from  the  hayrick,  and 
clearly  that  was  an  offence. 

Dr.  Wincote  happened  to  be  hanging  over 
his  garden-gate  as  the  pair  approached.  He 
was  looking  up  and  down  the  village  street 
as  though  he  were  on  the  watch  for  patients. 
Benyon  explained  that  Priscilla  had  slipped 
and  sprained  her  wrist. 

"  As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Priscilla,  "  I 
was  helping  to  make  the  rick,  and  came 
slithering  off  the  top  of  it." 

"  It's  well  you  slithered,"  said  the  Doctor. 
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"If  you'd  come  down  any  other  way,  you 
might  have  broken  your  neck.  Well,  Benyon, 
you've  brought  me  a  patient,  anyway,  though 
one's  own  daughter  isn't  of  the  profitable 
variety.  This  is  the  most  wickedly  healthy 
village  I  ever  struck.  I  didn't  imagine  there 
could  be  such  a  place  in  all  England."  He 
examined  Priscilla's  wrist  and  promptly 
marched  her  off  to  his  surgery.  "  This  needs 
attention,"  he  said,  "  and  it  means  a  sling, 
Priscilla.  But  you  needn't  wear  a  black 
one ;  make  it  any  colour  that  suits  you. 
Don't  forget  that  you  dine  here  to-morrow, 
Benyon."  . 

"  Oh,  I  shan't  forget,"  Benyon  said. 

Later  in  the  evening  Priscilla  sat  in  a 
corner  of  the  garden  that  faced  the  sunset, 
and  considered  the  day's  happenings.  The 
result  was  not  pleasing.  There  is  nothing 
heroic  in  a  sprained  wrist  when  it  has  been 
caused  by  your  own  clumsiness,  particularly 
when  the  accident  has  been  witnessed  by 
observant  eyes.  Priscilla  could  not  quite 
forgive  Benyon  for  that.  Still,  he  had 
not  treated  her  as  a  child.  She  did  not  ask 
herself  why  she  was  so  anxious  that  he  should 
not  so  regard  her ;  perhaps  it  was  merely 
because  she  was  conscious  of  the  imminent 
approach  of  her  nineteenth  birthday.  She 
wouldn't  have  minded  so  much,  she  reflected, 
if  her  hair  hadn't  come  down — that  was  the 
crowning  misfortune,  much  more  desolating 
than  the  sprained  wrist ;  for  she  knew  that 
with  her  hair  down  she  looked  astonishingly 
young— younger  than  mature  nineteen  had 
any  business  to  look. 

Presently  Dr.  Wineote  appeared,  dragging 
a  basket-chair  after  him.  He  placed  it  near 
hers,  sat  down,  and  looked  about  him  with 
an  air  of  great  contentment. 

"  I  must  admit,"  he  said,  "  that  I  wouldn't 
leave  this  place  for  a  practice  twice  as  good 
anywhere  else." 

"  Of  course  you  wouldn't,"  said  Priscilla. 

"  It's  selfish  of  me,  though,  because  I  have 
your  future  to  think  of." 

"  My  future  would  be  spoilt  if  we  left 
here." 

"  Ah,  you  think  so  ?  " 

"  And,  anyway,"  she  said,  "  it  can  take 
care  of  itself." 

"  That,  my  dear,  is  the  charming  optimism 
of  youth.  Unfortunately,  nobody's  future 
takes  care  of  itself — in  the  nature  of  things, 
it  can't." 

Priscilla  disregarded  this  profound  remark. 

"  Do  I  look  so  very  young  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Delightfully  young  !  I  can  hardly 
believe  that  you'll  be  nineteen  in  a  week," 


"  I  feel  more  than  nineteen,"  she  asserted. 

The  Doctor  laughed. 

"  Now,  how  can  you  possibly  know  that?" 

"I  don't  know  how,"  she  said,  "but 
I  do." 

"Very  well,"  he  said,  chuckling,  "let's 
admit  that  you  do.     Then  what  about  it  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing,"  she  said. 

He  stroked  her  cheek  and  then  rested  his 
hand  lightly  on  her  shoulder. 

"  Priscilla,"  he  said,  "  you're  deliciously 
feminine,  and  I'm  old-fashioned  enough  to 
have  the  deepest  respect  for  the  feminine. 
Your  mother  was  just  like  you." 

Priscilla  wTas  not  clear  that  it  was  entirely 
desirable  to  be  deliciously  feminine,  but  she 
did  not  resent  the  description  from  her 
father  as  she  would  have  resented  it,  say, 
from  Benyon. 

"  Is  Mr.  Benyon  going  to*  stay  long  in 
Sherbury  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  He  said  something  about  staying  a 
month.  He's  been  overworking.  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  that  young  man  is  the 
son  of  my  old  friend  Jim  Benyon." 

"Why?" 

"  Oh,  Jim  is  just  an  ordinary  practitioner, 
like  me." 

"I'm  sure  Mr.  Benyon  can't  be  anything 
better,"  Priscilla  said  loyally.        % 

"  I  don't  know  about  better,  if  it  comes  to 
that^but  he's  something  greater." 

"  How  greater  ?  " 

"  Why,  my  dear  girl,  he's  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  biologists  in  this  country."  ■ 

"  I  don't  know  anything  about  biology, 
and  it  doesn't  sound  interesting." 

"  There's  no  particular  reason  why  you 
should  know  anything  about  it  ;  but 
it's  interesting — tremendously  interesting. 
Benyon  has  made  his  mark,  and  he's  only 
beginning.  I  believe  he's  the  youngest 
professor  in  England." 

"  Of  biology  ?  " 

"  Of  comparative  anatomy,  which,  is  part 
of  it." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Priscilla. 

"  He's  done  some  valuable  research  work 
already." 

Priscilla,  however,  was  not  interested  in 
his  research  work.  She  knew  him  merely  as 
a  self-possessed  person  of  whom  she  thought 
a  good  deal  because — as  she  agreeably  put  it 
to  herself- -there  was  so  little  else  to  think 
about.  And  he  had  seen  that  lamentable 
descent  from  the  hayrick  ! 

"  Ought  I  to  call  him  '  Professor '  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  He'd  probably  prefer  that  you  didn't." 
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"  But  if  he  is  a  professor,  shouldn't  he  be 
given  his  proper — title,  if  that's  what  you 
call  it  ?  " 

"I  fancy  Benyon  likes  to  drop  the 
professor  outside  the  lecture-room.  There's 
no  *  side '  about  him." 

"  I  thought  professors  were  old  and  bald 
and  half  blind,"  Priscilla  said. 

"  Some  of  them  are,  I  believe ;  but  you 
can  see  for  yourself  that  Benyon  isn't.  And 
he  really  is  a  full-fledged  professor.  I  give 
you  my  word  for  it,  Priscilla." 

It  happened  that  the  eminent  biologist 
himself  was  passing  by  the  Doctor's  garden 
palings  at  the  moment,  and  the  word 
"  professor  "  reached  him  clearly.  At  first 
he  was  inclined  to  accept  this  as  an  un- 
conscious invitation,  and  walk  in  ;  but,  on 
consideration,  he  decided  that  he  could  very 
well  wait  until  to-morrow  for  news  of 
Priscilla's  hurt,  particularly  as  he  suspected 
that  she  had  felt  humiliated  by  an  accident 
which  had,  in  fact,  presented  her  in  an 
aspect  more  charming  than  grotesque.  She 
belonged,  he  reflected,  to  that  rare  order  of 
beings  who  can  fall  gracefully,  and  the 
coming  down  of  her  hair  seemed  to  him 
almost  a  happy  stroke  of  art.  But  he  did 
not  attribute  to  Priscilla  any  conscious  art ; 
she  was  just  a  creature  so  naturally  fresh  and 
right  that  art  came  to  help  her,  as  it  were,  as 
unconsciously  as  a  soft  breeze  comes  to  ruffle 
and  reveal  the  beauty  of  a  rose.  For  a 
professor,  and  a  professor  of  comparative 
anatomy  at  that,  John  Benyon  was  singu- 
larly susceptible  to  the  loveliness  of  natural 
things. 

He  returned  to  his  quarters  at  Hale's 
Farm,  where,  in  a  great  airy  sitting-room, 
with  the  windows  open  to  the  quiet  night, 
he  sat  thinking  of  matters  not  intimately 
associated  with  biology —matters,  in  fact, 
which  made  him  forget  altogether  the  pro- 
fessor and  the  lecture-room.  It  was  only 
a  sense  of  incompetence  in  that  direction 
which  prevented  him  from  trying  to  write 
verses  about  a  hayfield.  Instead,  he  tested 
bis  favourite  fishing-rod  and  casts,  made  a 
selection  of  flies  which  local  observation 
suggested  as  being  the  most  likely  to  kill, 
and  went  to  bed  feeling  that  the  world  was 
an  excellent  place  to  live  in. 

The  next  morning  was  eminently  a  fishing 
morning.  The  wind  was  in  the  right  quarter, 
a  slight  upper  haze  veiled  the  sun's  glare, 
and  there  had  been  two  or  three  brisk 
showers  during  the  night.  So  after  breakfast 
Benyon  went  off  to  the  stream — the 
Sherbury  people  call  it  a  river — in  the  full 


assurance  that  he  was  going  to  have  a 
good  day.  But  for  the  first  hour,  though 
the  trout  were  rising,  they  ignored  his  flies 
with  trout-like  superciliousness.  Then  he 
hit  upon  the  right  lure  and  began  to  enjoy 
himself. 

He  was  casting  below  a  little  fall  close  to 
a  single-span  bridge  of  grey  and  weathered 
stone,  when,  at  a  considerable  distance 
away,  he  saw  a  figure  slowly  crossing  a 
meadow.  At  first  he  was  not  interested  by 
such  a  commonplace  sight,  but  when  his 
instinct,  with  surprising  suddenness,  revealed 
to  him  that  it  was  Priscilla,  he  became  very 
much  interested  indeed.  He  was  sure  it 
was  Priscilla,  because  he  could  make  out  a 
sling.  It  was  of  a  pale-green  colour,  and 
he  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  no  one  but 
Priscilla  would  wear  a  sling  of  a  colour  so 
appropriate  to  the  day. 

He  had  just  made  this  discovery,  and  was 
about  to  stroll  across  the  bridge  and  intercept 
her  in  an  innocent  way,  when  he  found  that 
a  fish  had  taken  one  of  his  flies  and  was  off 
downstream.  Now,  no  honest  angler  will 
leave  his  rod  when  he  has  hooked  a  fish,  and 
yet  Benyon  was  infinitely  more  interested  in 
Priscilla  than  in  any  possible  fish  in  the 
world.  Though  he  felt  it  to  be  a  little 
mean,  he  resorted  to  strategy.  He  shouted 
to  attract  her  attention,  and  then,  made 
signals  of  distress. 

Priscilla  came  running  across  the  meadow, 
and  when  she  reached  the  bridge  she  began 
to  call  out  instructions. 

"  Move  upstream  ;  keep  the  point  of  your 
rod  up.  Now  give  him  a  little  more  line. 
Where's  the  landing-net  ?  Oh,  I  see  it. 
Steady,  now,  Mr.  Benyon  !  " 

The  fish  that  he  guided  to  the  bank  was 
about  five  inches  long.  Priscilla,  rather  out 
of  breath,  dropped  the  landing-net  and  sat 
down  by  the  bank  of  the  stream. 

"  Why,  you  could  have  lifted  that  out !  " 
she  said.  "You'd  better  take  it  off  the 
hook  and  throw  it  back  again."  As  he 
obeyed,  she  watched  him  suspiciously. 

"  Do  you  really  mean  me  to  suppose,"  she 
said,  "that  you  were  in  difficulties  with  that 
little  bit  of  a  thing  ?  "  Benyon  felt  that  he 
was  caught  as  effectively  as  the  youthful 
trout  had  been. 

"Well,  not  difficulties  exactly,"  he  said. 

"  Let  me  see  your  basket,"  she  demanded. 
He  brought  it  to  her  obediently  and  put  it 
down  by  her  side.  She  opened  it,  and  then 
looked  at  him  with  an  expression  that  would 
have  been  withering  if  it  hadn't  also  been 
a  little  bewildered. 


tc  'That  little  mite You  were  playing  a  trick  on  me,  Mr.  Benyon.'" 


"  There  are  big  fish  here  that  might  have 
given  you  some  trouble  to  land,"  she  said, 

"  but  that  little  mite You  were  playing 

a  trick  on  me,  Mr.  Benyon." 

"  Oh,  don't  call  it  that,"  he  said  humbly. 
"  How's  your  wrist  ? "  She  ignored  the 
inquiry.     If  he,  in  a  sense,  had  taken  her  at 


a  disadvantage  yesterday,  he  had  delivered 
himself  into  her  hands  to-day. 

"But  it  was  a  trick,"  she  said.  "You 
were  simply  pretending.  And  it  wasn't 
funny,  either.     I  had  to  run " 

"And  you  might  have  tripped  and  hurt 
yourself  more  than  ever,''  he  said  :penitently. 


'  'Oh,  don't  call  it  that,'  he  said  humbly.     'How's  your  wrist? 


li  I  didn't  imagine  that  you'd  come  running 

along  like  that !  " 

"  Then  what  did  you  imagine  I  would  do  ?  " 
"  I  suppose  I   thought  you'd    just  come 

strolling  over  quietly." 
t;  Too  late  to  be  of  any  use  ?     But  I'm 

forgetting  that  you  didn't  need  any  help." 


Priscilla  closed  the  lid  of  the  basket,  leant 
on  her  free  arm,  and  stared  at  the  running 
water.  She  realised  that  in  convicting 
Benyon  of  a  trick  she  had  also  proved,  and 
that  very  conclusively,  that  he  had  played  it 
in  order  to  make  her  come  to  him.  In  scoring 
a  point  against  him  she  had  given  him,  at 
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the  same  time,  the  point  for  which  he  had 
played.  There  she  w^s,  sitting  on  the  bank, 
to  prove  it.  Bat  there  was  consolation*  In 
the  reflection  that  this  morning,  at  any  rate, 
he  did  not  regard  her  as  a  child,  for  a  child 
would  have  answered  his  call  without  any 
trick  to  support  it.  She  looked  up  at  Benyon. 
His  eyes,  now  perfectly  serious,  met  hers 
with  an  expression  which  had  the  curious 
effect  of  making  her  forget  all  about  the 
wickedness  of  the  trick. 

"  I  did  really  want  your  help,"  he  said, 
"  though  not  in  the  way  I  pretended." 

"  How  can  I  possibly  help  you  ?  " 

"It's  a  little  difficult  for  me  to  explain," 
he  said,  "  but  you'll  see  what  I  mean.  A  great 
part  of  my  life  is  spent  in  work  which  shuts 
me  aprajnfroni  all  this  kind  of  thing" — he 
swept  his  hand  towards  the  quiet  landscape 
and  the  talking  stream — "  and  it  doesn't  do 
to  ge^  out  of  touch  with  it.  Scores  of  men 
who  set  themselves  to  discover  Nature's 
secrets  lose  communion  with  Nature  herself. 
They  imagine  that  they've  got  Nature 
bottled  up  in  a  test-tube,  but  they  haven't." 

"  Of  course  they  haven't,"  said  Priscilla. 

"You  can  discover  quite  a  lot  in  that 
way — I've  done  it  myself— -but  you  can't 
discover  fehe  greatest  secret  of  all." 

"  What  is  it  ?  "  Priscilla  asked.  She  added : 
"  I  mean,  what  do  you  think  it  is  ?  " 

"Happiness,"  he  said.  *  "And  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  science,  except  Very 
indirectly.  It  sounds  commonplace,  doesn't 
it  ?  But  it  isn't,  because  happiness  includes 
beauty,  every  kind  of  beauty,  and  there's 
nothing  commonplace  about  that." 

"  Well,  I  dare  say  this  is  all  quite  true,  but 
how  am  I  to  assist  you  in  making  this  great 
discovery,  Professor  Benyon  ?  "  He  laughed 
quietly. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  said,  "  you  couldn't  be  of 
much  use  to  the  test-tube  professor,  but  he's 
only  a  small  part  of  the  man.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  you're  helping  me  now."  Priscilla 
shook  her  head. 

"  Is  this  another  trick  ?  "  she  asked.  But 
the  words  were  not  edged,  and  she  smiled 
quite  confidently. 

"  Good  heavens,  no  !  It's  simple  enough. 
You  help  me  to  realise  that  this  is  a  beautiful 
world,  in  spite  of  the  mess  that  we're  always 
trying  to  make  of  it.  And  you  are  a  part  of 
its  beauty,  you  fit  in  with  it.  When  you 
were  crossing  the  meadow  over  there  you 
were  absolutely  in  the  right  place,  green 
sling  and  all.  I  don't  argue  from  that,  of 
course,  that  you  sprained  your  wrist  in  order 
to  suit  the  picture." 


"If  I  was  absolutely  in  the  right-  place 
over  there  in  the  meadow,"  Priscilla  said 
slowly,  "  why  did  you  lure  me  over  here  ? 
There  can't  be  two  absolutely  right  places, 
can  there  ?  " 

"  I  admit  that's  a  distinct  score  to  you," 
Benyon  said.  He  looked  at  her  as  though 
to  see  what  she  would  make  of  it,  but 
apparently  she  was  content  with  the 
advantage  as  it  stood.  She  began  to  perceive, 
indeed,  where  it  might  lead,  and,  though  she 
was  not  afraid,  she  was  conscious  of  a 
quickening  of  the  pulse  and  a  slight  mental 
confusion.  The  experience  was  so  new  to 
her  that  she  wanted  to  be  alone  with  it. 

"  I  must  go,"  she  said  ;  "  I  shall  be  late 
for  lunch." 

Benyon  helped  her  to  rise,  and  held  her 
fingers  for  longer  than  was  strictly  necessary. 

"  I'll  come  in  good  time  this  evening,"  he 
said.  "By  the  way,  you  might  take  along 
some  of  these  trout.  No,  I'll  come  with 
you."  '■;; 

"  You'd  much  better  stay  here  and  catch 
some  more,"  she  said.  He  saw  that  she 
really  wanted  to  go  alone,  so  he  packed  some 
of  the  best  fish  in  grass  and  reeds,  and  only 
walked  with  her  as  far  as  the  meadow  gate. 
Then  he  returned  to  his  interrupted  sport ; 
but,  though  his  luck  held,  the  performance 
seemed  tame.  To  the  deefT  things  of  biology 
he  did  not  give  a  thought. 

On  the  evening  of  Priscilla's  birthday 
Benyon  was  bidden  to  dine  at  the  Doctor's 
again.  He  reflected,  as  he  dressed  carefully 
in  honour  of  the  occasion,  that  -since  the 
episode  by  the  stream  he  had  spent  an 
astonishing  amount  of  time  in  the"  Doctor's 
garden  and  drawing-room,  and  very  little  in 
the  doctor's  study.  Priscilla  had,  in  fact,  so 
completely  disengaged  his  mind  from  the 
science  of  biology  that,  though  he  had  not 
forgotten  that  it  existed,  yet  it  didn't, 
somehow,  seem  to  matter. 

Priscilla  that  evening  did  not  concern 
herself  about  whether  she  looked  or  felt 
older  than  nineteen.  She  was  content  to  be 
precisely  what  she  was.  Possibly  there  was 
something  in  her  air  of  a  new  gravity—at 
any  rate,  she  was  sure  that  Benyon  would 
not  think  of  her  as  a  child.  Their  inter- 
course of  the  past  few  days  had  revealed  him 
to  her  unexpectedly  in  the  light  of  a  learner, 
and  it  was  from  her  that  he  desired  to  learn. 
The  position,  from  the  professorial  point  of 
view,  should  have  been  reversed. 

Priscilla  wore  a  new  and  becoming  dinner 
gown  that  was  the  Doctor's  tribute  to  the 
femininity  which  he  admired.     Benyon  was 
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conscious  of  a  kind  of  awe  in  her  presence. 
It  "was  as  though  she  had  suddenly  attained 
a  new  dignity— not  arbitrarily,  but  as  a 
natural  right. 

After  dinner  the  Doctor  brought  up  from 
his  small  but  choice  cellar  &  bottle  of  port 
which  he  declared  to  be  of  the  famous  vintage 
of  '99.  Priscilla,  whose  taste  in  wine  was 
not  cultivated,  would  have  preferred  some- 
thing newer  and  sweeter,  but  she  sipped  a 
little  of  the  brave  liquor  as  though  she  really 
appreciated  it.  Then  she  sat  immediately 
outside  the  open  French  window  of  the 
dining-room,  so  that  she  practically  remained 
of  the  company  while  at  the  same  time 
leaving  the  men  to  their  tobacco  and  talk. 

It  was  natural,  sitting  there  in  the  quiet 
evening  light,  that  Priscilla  should  dream 
those  vague  dreams  to  which  the  imagination 
fears  to  give  definition,  lest  they  should 
suddenly  vanish.  She  felt  that  the  day  was 
marked  out  from  all  Mother  days  because  she 
had,  as  it  were,  come  into  her  kingdom.  That 
implied  power,  and  she  was  conscious  of 
power.  This  led  to  a  deeper  dream,  iii 
which  she  saw  realities,  not  as  they  were,  but 
as  they  might  be.  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  Priscilla  troubled  herself  with  ethical 
problems-no  healthy  girl  of  nineteen  does — 
but,  being  quite  unspoiled  by  that  superficial 
entity  called  "the  world,"  and  having 
instincts  nourished  by  the  heart  rather  than 
by  the  head,  she  perceived  that  true  power 
lay-  in  the  ability. to  serve,  not  in  sitting 
aloof  and'receiving  homage  and. gifts.  And 
that  conclusion  opened  up  other  dreams 
which,  though  they  seemed  to  soar,  did  not 
lose  sight  of  the  wholesome  earth. 

Dr.  Wincote  and  Benyon  had  been 
discussing  a  case  in  which  a  scientist  whom 
the  Doctor  knew  had  been  concerned.  Priscilla 
had  caught  a  sentence  here  and  there  ;  then 
all  at  once  she  found  herself  listening  with 
almost  breathless  interest. 

"It's  an  old  problem,"  the  Doctor  said, 
"  and  it's  one  that  will  always  be  coming  up 
again.  Has  a  man  the  right  to  accept  the 
self-sacrifice  of  another  that  may  lead  to 
that  other's  death  ?  " 

"  It  depends  on  the  possible  results  of 
the  experiment,"  Benyon  said;  "it  might 
be  a  case  of  one  man  dying  for  the  people." 

"That's  a  generalisation.  Here  we  have 
a  specific  case.  Anson  is  Tremain's  friend, 
and  Anson  says  :  '  Try  your  experiment  on 
me.  If  it  kills  me— well,  I  shall  have  died 
in  a  good  cause.  If  I  don't  die,  and  the 
experiment  succeeds^  your  discovery  may 
save  thousands  of  lives.     In  that  case  I  shall 


have  done  more  for  the  good  of  the  world 
than  I  could  possibly  have  done  in  any  other 
way.'  Now,  was  Tremain  justified  in 
accepting  Anson's  offer  ?  " 

"  Why  didn't  Tremain  try  the  experiment 
on  himself  ?  "  Benyon  asked. 

"  Because  he's  physically  weak  ;  to  try,  it 
on  himself  would  have  been  sheer  suicide. 
The  subject  of  the  experiment  had  to  be 
absolutely  sound." 

"  It's  a  difficult  problem,"  Benyon  said. 
"Personally,  I  think  I  should  have  funked 
it  and  refused  Anson's  offer." 

"  I  believe  I  should,  too,"  said  the  Doctor. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  two  men 
were  startled  by  Priscilla,  who  had  slipped 
into  the  room  very  quietly,  and  stood  before 
them,  in  the  gathering  twilight,  like  a  vision 
suddenly  recalled. 

"  Why  would  you  have  refused  ?  "  she 
demanded. 

For  a  moment  neither  spoke  ;  then  the 
Doctor  said  : 

"  Because  I  should  never  have  forgiven 
myself  if  the  man  had  died." 

"And  you  ?  "  she  said,  turning  to  Beuyon. 

"  For  the  same  reason." 

"  That  seems  strange  to  me,"  Priscilla  said. 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  the  Doctor.  "  Isn't  it 
perfectly  natural  ?  " 

"  It's  strange,"  she  said,  "  because,  though 
both  of  you  wish  to  save  yourselves  from 
remorse  by  escaping  the  risk,  you  don't 
consider  the  man  who  made  the  offer  at  all." 

"  Don't  consider  him  when  we  refuse  to 
risk  his  life  ? "  Benyon  said. 

"  Oh,  what  did  he  care  about  his  life  ?  " 
she  cried.  "  Don't  you  see  that  the  great  call 
had  come  to  him-  the  great  opportunity  of 
service  ?  Wouldn't  it  be  far  more  cruel  to 
refuse  such  a  noble  offer  than  to  accept  it  ?  " 

"  I  admit,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  that  there 
may  be  something  in  that  point  of  view, 
but " 

"That's  how  I  should  feel  it,"  Priscilla 
swept  on.  Her  voice  trembled  a  little  ; 
these  dreams  of  hers  were  still  hot  about  her 
heart.  "  And  then,  of  course,  Anson  loved 
his  friend.  I  believe  that  I  might  have  the 
courage  to  offer  myself  in  the  same  way  to 
you  or  Mr.  Benyon,  and  I  should  be  bitterly 
.  hurt  if  you  refused." 

"  Heaven  save  us  from  such  a  thing  ! " 
said  the  Doctor. 

He  smiled  very  tenderly  at  Priscilla,  but 
she  had  turned  aside.  The  implication  of 
her  words  overwhelmed  her  with  confusion. 
She  had  an  almost  irresistible  impulse  to  run 
a\v;iy. 
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"I  think,"  the  Doctor  continued,  "that 
you  rather  mistake  the  issue,  or,  at  any  rate, 
you've  got  it  a  little  mixed.  Anson  didn't 
propose  to  sacrifice  himself  for  Tremain, 
whom  he  loved,  as  you,  let  us  say,  love  me 
and— Benyon;  he  proposed  to  sacrifice  himself 
for  humanity,  which,  in  the  lump,  he 
probably  didn't  love.  Some  people  would  '" 
have  said,  no  doubt,  that  Tremain  had 
sacrificed  him  for  his  own  reputation.  In 
either  case  the  problem  presents  almost  equal 
difficulties,  but  vou  see  the  difference,  don't 
you?" 

Priscilla  ought  to  have  said,  of  course,  that 
she  was  thinking  about  humanity  and  not 
about  the  individual,  but  she  didn't.  She 
merely  said,  in  a  low  voice  that  sounded 
almost  penitent  — 

"Yes,  I  suppose  there  is  a  difference." 
After  which  she  slipped  out  through  the 
window  again  and  wandered  away  into  the 
garden,  feeling  that  she  had  made  a  fool  of 
herself.  Besides,  did  she  really  mean  what 
she  had  said  ? 

Dr.  Wincote  sat  back  in  his  chair,  stretched 
himself,  and  looked  across  the  table  at 
Benyon  with  a  curious  and  appreciative  smile. 

"  Isn't  Priscilla  delicionsly  feminine  ?  "  he 
said. 

"  She's  much  more  than  that  —  she's 
incomparable,"  said  Benyon. 

A  little  later  he  searched  for  Priscilla  in 
the  garden,  but  found  no  sign  of  her  there. 
Then,  with  an  instinct  so  sure  that  he  never 
doubted  it,  he  walked  through  the  paddock 
gate  into  the  hayfield,  and  discovered  her 
standing  close  to  the  now  completed  rick. 
She  saw  him  approaching,  but  she  did  not 
move.  She  had  no  desire  to  run  away  now. 
She  waited  as  though  it  had  been  fore- 
ordained that  she  should  wait  precisely  there 
and  at  that  hour. 

"  I  thought  I  might  find  you  here," 
Benyon  said. 

"There's  so  little  air  in  the  garden 
to-night.     It's  too  much  shut  in." 

"Isn't  it  just  a  week  since  you  had  the 
accident  ?  " 


"  Yes."  Benyon  leant  against  the  fragrant 
rick  and  watched  the  constellation  of  Orion 
slowly  globing  itself,  as  it  were>  in  the  still 
deeps  of  space. 

"  You  have  taught  me  in  that  week  more 
than  I  ever  knew  before,"  he  said.  "  I've 
discovered  that  my  knowledge  is  worth 
precious  little.  The  secret  of  life — and  that's 
what  we  fellows  are  out  to  discover — is  just 
in  living.  That's  horribly  unscientific,  but 
it's  true.  The  wise  men  found  it  out  long 
ago." 

"Then  don't  you  believe  in  science  any 
more  ?  " 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  still  believe  in  it,"  he  laughed, 
"but  it  seems  very  small  and  trivial  com- 
pared with  the  things  I've  been  learning 
here." 

"  Oh  !  "  she  said. 

"  If  I  asked  you  to  make  a  sacrifice — we 
were  talking  about  sacrifice,  weren't  we  ? — 
I  wonder  whether  you'd  consent  ?  " 

"  I  might,"  she  said.     "It  all  depends." 

"  I  don't  want  you  to  die  for  me, 
Priscilla ;  I  want  you  to  live  for  me,  and 
perhaps  that  means  more  heroism  than  the 
other  ! " 

Priscilla  made  no  pretence  that  she  didn't 
understand.  It  was  what  she  had  been 
waiting  for.  Still,  her  heart  fluttered  and 
her  lips  were  a  little  tremulous. 

"It  wouldn't  be  a  sacrifice  at  all,"  she 
said.  They  stood  very  close  together  under 
the  shadow  of  the  rick,  and  then  Benyon, 
looking  up,  discovered  that  Orion  had 
disappeared.  He  closed  his  eyes  hard,  and 
when  he  looked  again  that  serene  constel- 
]atio:i  was  agaiu  shining  in  its  appointed 
place. 

"  You  don't  think  I'm  a  child  now  ? " 
Priscilla  asked. 

"  Of  course  not — I  never  did — but  I  hope 
that  there'll  always  be  a  little  of  the  child  in 
both  of  us." 

"  Still,"  said  Priscilla,  "  when  my  hair 
came  down " 

She  was  certainly,  as  Wincote  said, 
deliciously  feminine 
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>LOW  this  out  for  me,  Boy,  there's 
a  dear." 

The  sun  was  streaming  into  the 
library,  in  a  cage  upon  the  broad  hearth 
there  was  a  blazing  log  fire,  and  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  breakfast-table  was  good  to 
look  upon. 

Bo  also  was  Jill. 

Installed  behind  the  cups  and  silver,  my 
cousin  made  a  sweet  picture.  Grave  eyes 
set  wide  in  a  smiling  face,  a  pile  of  golden 
hair  crowning  her  pretty  head,  .the  slenderest 
throat,  from  which  the  collar  6~f. a  green  silk 
coat  fell  gracefully  on  either  side — so  milch 
a  cunning  painter  might  have  charmed 
faithfully  on  to  canvas.  But  the  little  air 
of  importance,  of  dignity  fresh-gathered 
that  sat  so  naively  upon  her  brow — this  was 
a  thing  nor  brush  nor  pencil  could  capture, 
but  only  a  man's  eye  writing  upon  a  grateful 
heart. 

It  was  but  three  days  since  Daphne  had 
left  White  Ladies  for  London,  and  grey-eyed 
Jill  reigned  in  her  stead.  Berry  had  accom- 
panied his  wife,  but  Jonah  and  I  had  stayed 
in  the  country  with  Jill,  lest  we  should  lose 
a  note  of  that  echo  of  summer  which  good 
St.  Luke  had  this  year  piped  so  lustily. 

But  yesterday  the  strains  had  faltered 
and  died.  A  sour  east  wind  had  arisen,  that 
set  the  trees  shivering,  and  whipped  the 
golden  leaves  from  their  galleries,  to  send 
them  scudding  up  the  cold  grey  roads. 
Worse  still,  by  noon  the  sky  was  big  with 
snow,  so  that,  before  the  post  office  was 
closed,  a  telegram  had  fled  to  London  warning 
my  sister  to  expect  us  to  arrive  by  car  the 
following  afternoon. 

Jill  renewed  her  appeal. 

Above   the  little   spirit  lamp   which   she 


was  holding  hovered  a  tiny  flame,  seemingly 
so  sensitive  that  a  rough  word  would  quench 
it  for  ever.  When  I  had  kissed  my  cousin, 
I  blew  steadily  and  fiercely  from  the  south- 
west. Instantly  a  large  tongue  of  fire  flared 
half-way  to  where  Jonah  was  eating  his 
porridge  and  knitting  his  brows  over  The 
Times. 

Jill's  hand  began  to  shake. 

"  You  wicked  child,"  said  I.  "You 
knew " 

"  Oh,  Boy,  but  it's  so  silly.  We  had  to 
leave  it  for  you.  Jonah  nearly  burst  himself 
just  now,  trying." 

"  Thing's  bewitched,"  said  Jonah  calmly. 
"  The  more  air  you  giveMt,  the  fiercer  it 
burns.  I'd  sooner  try  to  blow  out  a  hurricane 
lamp." 

"  Nonsense,"  said  I,  taking  a  deep  breath. 

At  the  end  of  the  round— 

"  Yes,"  said  Jonah.  "  Do  you  mind 
blowing  the  other  way  next  time  ?  It's  not 
my  face  I'm  worrying  about,  but  this  is  the 
only  copy  of  The  Times  in  the  house." 

Jill  was  helpless  with  laughter,  so  I  tcok 
the  lamp  away  from  her  and  advanced  to 
the  fireplace. 

"  I'll  fix  the  swine,"  I  said  savagely. 

Two  minutes  later,  with  a  blast  that  almost 
blew  the  lamp  out  of  my  hand;  the  flame  was 
extinguished  in  a  flurry  that  would  have 
done  credit  to  a  whale.  As  I  straightened  my 
back —  :' 

"  Well  done,  Boy,"  said  Jill.  "  There's  a 
letter  for  you  from  Berry.  Do  see  what  he 
says.     Then  1*11  read  you  Daphne's/' 

"  Read  hers  first,"  said  1.  "  Strange  as 
it  may  seem,  I  entered  this  room  to  eat." 

"  Right  oh  !  "  And  in  her  fresh  little  voice 
my  cousin  began  to  read. 
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'  Tiling's  bewitched,'  said  Jonah  calmly.*' 


Jill  Dahlixg, 

The  sooner  you  all  come  up  the  better. 
Everything's  ready  and  Berry's  more  than  I 
can  manage  alone.  His  shoulder  was  aching 
last  night,  but  when  I  wanted  to  rub  him  he 
said  he  ivas  a  hind  of  Aladdin's  lamp,  and 
wouldn't  be  responsible  if  I  did.  "  Supposivig 
a  genie  appeared  arid  formed  fours u  or  the 
slo])-paU   rolled  aside,  disclosing  a  flight   of 


steps."  Result,  to-day  in  Bond  Street  he  turned 
suddenly  to  look  at  a  passing  car,  and  had  a 
s  izure.  He  just  gave  a  yell  as  if  he'd  been  shot, 
and  then  stood  stock  still  with  his  head  all  on 
one  side.  Of  course  I  was  horrified,  but  he 
said  he  was  quite  all  right,  and  explained  that 
it  was  muscular  rheumatism.  I  stopped  a 
taxi  and  tried  to  make,  him  get  in,  for  people 
were   beginning   to   look.     Do   you   think   he 


'Nonsense,'  ,«aid  I}  taking  a  deep  breath.1' 


would  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Stood  there  and  said 
it  tvas  a  judgment,  and  that  he  must  stay  where 
he  was  till  it  had  passed.  "  That  may  not  be 
for  years.  They'll  put  railings  round  me  after 
a  bit,  and  people  will  meet  at  me  instead  of  the 
Tube.  You  will  be  responsible  for  my  meals, 
some  of  which  you  will  cook  on  the  spot.     Fll 


have  a  light  lunch  to-day  about  1200  hours." 
Ode  or  two  pecpe  stopped,  and  I  got  into  the 
taxi  just  as  a  man  asked  him  if  he  was  ill. 
"  Brother"  said  the  fool,  "  my  Hood  tests  are 
more   than   satisfactory.     A    malignant   Fate, 

however "     When  I  asked  him  if  he  tvas 

coming,  he  told  the  num.  I  was  taunting  him, 
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so  I  just  drove  home.  The  Willoughbys  brought 
him  back  in  their  car  quarter  of  an  hour  later. 
Madge  said  she'd  never  laughed  so  much  in 
her  life,  but  I  can't  bear  it  alone.  Mrs.  Mason 
is  at  last  reconciled  to  the  idea  of  an  electric 
cooker,  and  your  netv  curtains  look  sweet. 
Come  along.    Love  to  you  all,       Daphne. 

"  Berry's  version  should  be  engaging," 
said  Jonah.    "  Slip  along  with  that  porridge." 

"Don't  hustle  me.  Gladstone  used  to 
masticate  every  mouthful  he  took  seven 
million  times  before  swallowing  it.  That's 
whv  he  couldn't  tell  a  lie.  Or  am  I  thinking 
of  Lincoln  ?  " 

The  hostility  with  which  my  cousins 
received  the  historical  allusion  was  so  marked 
that  it  seemed  only  prudent  to  open  my 
brother-in-law's  letter  without  further  delay. 

I  did  so  and  read  the  contents  aloud. 

Dear  Brother, 

Your  constant  derision  of  human  suffering 
has  satisfied  me  that  the  fads  I  am  about  to 
relate  will  afford  you  the  utmost  gratification. 
Natheless  I  consider  that  for  form's  sake  my 
ivife's  brother  should  know  that  I  am  in  failing 
health.  This  morning,  whilst  faring  forth,  as 
is  my  wont  >  {pronounced  "  wunt  "),  upon  a 
missimi  qfxharity,  I  was  seized  with  an  agony 
in  the  neck  and  Old  Bond  Street  just  opposite 
the  drinking -fountain.  Believing  it  to  be 
appendicitis,  I  demanded,  a  chirurgeon,  but 
nobody  could  spell  the  word.  The  slightest 
movement,  however,  spelt  anguish  without  a 
mistake.  My  scruff  was  in  the  grip  of  Torment. 
Observing  that  I  was  helpless,  the  yjoman.  my 
ivife,  summoned  a  hackney  carriage  and  drove 
off,  taunting  and  jeering  at  her  s]Jouse.  By 
this  time  my  screams  had  attracted  the  attention 
of  a  few  passers-by.  Some  stood  apparently 
egg-bound,  others  hurried  away,  doubtless  to 
procure  assistance.  One  fool  asked  me  if  I 
was  ill.  I  told  him  that  I  had  been  dead  for 
some  days,  and  asked  him  if  he  knew  of  a  good 
florist,  as  I  wanted  them  to  send  no  flowers. 
Had  it  not  been  for  Madge  Willoughby,  I 
should  have  been  there  note. 

Organised  bodies  of  navvies  are  sloivly  but 
surely  ruining  the  streets.  No  efforts  are  made 
to  stop  them,  and  the  police  seem  powerless 
to  interfere. 

There  is  no  room  in  London.  I  never 
remember  when  there  was.  But  don't  you 
come.  The  air  is  the  purer  for  your  absence, 
and  your  silk  hats  seem  to  fit  me  better  than 
my  own.  My  love  for  Jill  is  only  exceeded 
by  my  hatred  of  you  and  my  contempt  for 
Jonah.    I  have  much  more  to  say,  but  I  have, 


thank  Heaven,  something  better  to  do  than  to 
communicate  with  a  debauched  connection, 
whose  pleasure  has  ever  been  my  pain,  and 
from,  whom  I  have  learned  more  vicious  ways 
than  I  can  remember.  For  I  am  by  nature  a 
little  child.  Just  before  and  after  rain  you 
may  still  see  traces  of  the  halo  which  I  bought 
at  Lastbourne  in  '94.  My  gorge  is  rising, 
so  I  must  ivrite  no  more.  Berry. 

"  What's  muscular  rheumatism  ?  "  said 
Jill,  gurgling  with  laughter. 

"  Your  muscles  get  stiff,"  said  Jonah, 
"  and  you  get  stuck.  Hurts  like  anything. 
I've  had  it." 

"Now  you  know,"  said  I,  selecting  a 
sausage.  "  Will  you  be  ready  by  half -past 
eleven  (winter  time),  or  must  we  lunch  here  ? " 

"I'm  ready  now,"  said  Jill.  "But  you 
and  Jonah  said  it  was  indecent  to  start 
earlier." 

"So  it  is.  We  shall  get  to  Pistol  com- 
fortably ir\  an  hour  and  a  half,  and  if  we 
start  again  at  half -past  two.  we  shall  be  in 
London  for  tea." 

Jonah  rose  and  limped  to  the  window. 

"  I'll  tell  you  one  thing,"  he  said.  "  It's 
going  to  be  a  devilish  cold  run." 

Jonah  was  right. 

We  sat  all  .tBree  upon  the  front  seat, 
but  even  so  we' were  hard  put  to  it  to  keep 
warm.  The  prospect  of  a  hot  lunch  at  Pistol 
was  pleasant  indeed.  Jonah  was  driving, 
and  the  Rolls  slid  through  the  country  like 
a  great  grey  bird,  sailing  and  swooping  and 
swerving  so  gracefully  that  it  was  difficult  to 
believe  the  tale  which  the  speedometer 
told.  Yet  this  was  true  enough,  for  it  was 
not  a  quarter  to  one  when  we  swept  round 
the  last  corner  and  into  the  long  straight 
reach  of  Tarmac,  at  the  top  of .  which  lay 
the' village  we  sought. 

Pistol  is  embedded  in  a  high  moor,  snug 
and  warm,  for  all  its  eminence.  The  moor 
itself  is  girt  with  waving  woods  that  stretch 
and  toss  for  miles,  making  a  deep  sloping 
sash  of  foliage  which  Autumn  will  dye  with 
such  grave  glory  that  the  late  loss  of  Summer 
and  her  pretty  ways  seems  easier  to  bear. 
Orange  and  purple,  copper  and  gold,  russet 
and  crimson — these  in  a  hundred  tones 
tremble  and  glow  in  one  giant  harmony, 
out  of  which,  at  the  release  of  sun,  come 
swelling  chords  so  deep  and  rich  and  vivid 
that  the  sweet  air  is  quick  with  stifled  music 
and  every  passing  breeze  charged  to  the  full 
with  silent  melody. 

We  had  left  this  girdle  of  woodland  behind 
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us  and  were  within  half  a  mile  of  the  village, 
when  some  activity  about  the  gates  of  a 
private  house  attracted  our  attention.  A 
little  knot  of  men  stood  arguing  in  the 
roadway,  three  cars  and  an  old  fly  were 
berthed  close  to  the  hedge,  while  a  good- 
looking  landau  was  waiting  for  a  furniture 
van  to  emerge  from  the  drive. 

The  next  moment  we  were  near  enough  to 
learn  from  a  large  poster  that  "  the  entire 
contents  of  Cranmer  Place  were  to  be  sold 
by  auction  :'  this  day,  "  including  a  quantity 
of  valuable  antique  furniture,"  and  with 
one  accord  Jill  and  I  called  upon  Jonah 
to  stop. 

"  What  for  ?  "  said  the  latter,  as  he  brought 
the  car  to  a  standstill.  "Don't  say  you 
want  to  go  and  watch  the  rector's  wife 
bidding  against  her  conscience  and  the 
draper  for  a  what-not." 

"  Such,"  said  I,  "is  our  intention."  I 
hoisted  myself  to  my  feet  and,  opening  the 
door,  descended  stiffly  into  the  road.  As  I 
helped  Jill  to  follow  me,  "  You  push  on  to 
Highlands,'"  1  added,  "  and  order  the  lunch. 
We'll  only  stay  a  minute  or  two." 

"  And  you  never  know,"  said  Jill,  "  we 
might  see  something  priceless." 

Jonah  shook  his  head. 

"  Depend  upon  it/'  he  said,  "the  oleo- 
graphs have  gone  to  Christie's,  same  as  the 
fumed  oak.  Only  the  dud  stuff's  left. 
However,  have  it  your  own  way."  With  a 
sigh,  he  let  in  the  clutch.  "  If  you're  not 
there  by  a  quarter  past  one,  I  shall  begin." 

Jill  slid  an  arm  through  mine,  which  she 
squeezed  excitedly. 

"  I'm  sure  we  shall  find  something,  Boy. 
I  just  feel  it.  It  always  happens  like  this. 
You  see,  it  isn't  as  if  we  .were  looking  for  a 
sale.  We've  just  run  right  into  one.  And 
last  night  I  dreamed  about  cretonnes." 

"  That  settles  it,"  said  I,  as  the  Rolls 
glided  out  of  our  way  and  we  started  to  cross 
the  road.  "  All  the  same,  Jonah's  probably 
right.  But  I  love  a  sale.  I'm  afraid  it's 
curiosity  more  than  anything," 

Catalogues  were  handed  us  at  the  front 
door,  and  we  passed  into  a  fine  square  hall, 
where  a  dresser  and  a  large  gate-table,  each 
conspicuously  labelled,  declared  that  the 
late  occupant  was  a  man  of  taste. 

"  Two  very  fine  pieces,  sir,"  said  a  voice. 
"Coming  up  this  afternoon."  I  turned  to 
see  a  short  stout  man  in  a  1907  bowler  and 
two  overcoats,  which  he  wore  open,  regarding 
the  furniture  with  an  appraising  look. 
With  difficulty  he  extracted  a  card  from  an 
inside  pocket.     "  If  you're  thinkin'  of  buyin' 


any  thin',  Major,  that's  me  card,  an'  I'll  be 
very  'appy  to  ac'  for  you." 

"  Thanks,  I  don't  think " 

"  All  right.  Major,  all  right.  Only  if  you 
should,  I'm  always  about,"  he  added  hastily, 
turning  away  in  response  to  a  cry  which 
had  arisen  for  "  Mr.  'Oily."  "  Comin', 
comin'  !  "  he  cried,  making  for  what  I  took 
to  be  the  drawing-room. 

I  slipped  his  card  into  my  pocket  and  we 
passed  on.  .  . 

The  tallboy  chest  was  standing  alone  in 
its  dignity  at  the  top  of  the  broad  staircase. 

The  moment  I  saw  it  I  knew  it  was 
good  stuff.  And  Jill  gave  a  little  cry  and 
began  to  chatter,  till  I  laid  my  hand  oh  her 
arm  with  a  warning  pressure. 

"  Hush,"  I  said  quickly,  "  don't  give  it 
away.  Of  course  they  all  know  it's  good, 
but  we  needn't  seem  over-anxious.  Try  and 
look  as  if  you  thought  it  might  do  for  the 
harness-room  if  it  was  enamelled." 

"  O-o-oh,  Boy." 

Such  chests  may  be  handsome  and — rarely 
— elegant,  but  this  was  dainty.  Standing 
upon  short  cabriole  legs,  it  was  small,  but  of 
exquisite  proportions,  and  had  been  built, 
I  judged,  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The 
walnut  which  had  gone  to  its  making  was 
picked  wood,  and  its  drawers  were  faced 
with  oyster-shell  and  inlaid  with  box.  Their 
handles  were  perfect,  and,  indeed,  the  whole 
chest  was  untouched  and  without  blemish, 
shining  with  that  clean  lustre  which  only 
wax  and  constant  elbow-grease  can  bring 
about. 

When  I  had  examined  the  piece  as  carefully 
as  I  dared,  I  winked  at  Jill  and  descended  into 
the  hall. 

Mr.  Holly  was  awaiting  us. 

Casually  I  addressed  him. 

"  There's  a  tallboy  at  the  top  of  the  stairs, 
labelled  207.  I'm  not  crazy  about  it,  but  it's 
about  the  right  size  for  a  recess  in  my 
bedroom.  If  you  like  to  buy  that  for  me 
on  a  five  per  cent,  basis " 

"  Certainly,  Major."  He  wrote  in  a  fat 
notebook.  "  Lot  207.  An'  'ow  'igh  will 
you  go?" 

I  hesitated. 

"  I'll  go  up  to  a  hundred  pounds.  But 
the  cheaper  you  get  it,  the  better  for  you. 
Understand  ?  " 

"I'm  there,  Major.  Will  you  be  comin' 
back?" 

"  No.  But  there's  my  card.  You  can 
telegraph  to  that  address  this  evening,  and 
I'll  send  you  a  cheque." 

"  Very  good,  sir." 
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A  minute  later  we  were  walking  along  the 
road  towards  Highlands  and,  while  Jill  was 
talking  excitedly,  I  was  considering  my  own 
recklessness.  » 

As  we  entered  the  grounds — 

"Don't  say  anything  about  it/'  I  said. 
"  Let  it  be  a  surprise." 

*  -x-  *  #  * 

The  first  person  I  saw,  as  I  entered  the 
lounge  of  the  hotel,  was  Berry. 

"  Do  you  mind  not  asking  me  why  I'm 
here  ?  "  he  said  languidly.  "  I've  just 
finished  telling  Jonah,  and  repetition  always 
wearied  me." 

"  Your  movements  have  never  interested 
me/'  said  I.  "  All  the  same,  I  thought  you 
were  in  the  grip  of  Torment." 

"  I  was  and  shall  be.     For  the  nonce " 

He  turned  to  a  tali  dark  girl  who  was  leaning 
against  the  chimney-piece,  watching  us 
curiously.  "  Let  me  introduce  my  brother-in- 
law,  Carefully  kept  from  me  before  marriage 
and  by  me  ever  since.  Both  the  ablative 
case,  I  believe,  but  what  a  difference  !  So 
rich  is  the  English  tongue." 

The  girl  threw  back  her  head  and  laughed. 
I  observed  that  she  had  nice  teeth. 

"  Name  of  Childe,"  she  said  in  a  sweet 
voice.  "  After  all,  we  can't  expect  him  to 
remember  everything.  Wasn't  my  brother 
in  your  regiment  ?  " 

"  I  knew  I'd  seen  you  somewhere,"  said  I. 
"  The  last  time  you  were  on  a  towel,  leaning 
against  a  bottle  of  hair  wash.  That  was  in 
Flanders  in  1916." 

"  That,"  said  Berry,  "  will  do.  Miss 
Childe  and  I  came  here  to  lunch,  not  to 
listen  to  maudlin  memories  of  the  Great 
War.  Did  I  ever  tell  you  that  a  Spaniard 
once  compared  me  to  that  elusive  bloom 
to  be  found  only  upon  the  ungathered 
apricot  ?  " 

"  How  much  did  you  lend  him  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Perhaps  he  knew  more  about  ferns," 
said  Miss  Childe. 

"  Blind  from  birth,  T  suppose,"  said 
Jonah's  voice. 

My  brother-in-law  rose  to  his  feet  and 
looked  about  him  with  the  expression  of  one 
who  has  detected  an  offensive  odour. 

"  He  was  a  man  of  singular  insight  and 
fine  feeling."  he  said.  "  At  the  time  of  his 
outburst  1  was  giving  evidence  against  him 
for  cruelty  to  a  bullock.  And  now,  for  good- 
ness' sake,  somebody  collect  Jill  and  let's 

have  some  lunch." 

*  *       „     ♦  *  ♦ 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,"  said  Miss  Childe, 
"I've  come  down  to  get  some  butter  and 


eggs.  They're  usually  sent,  but  the  house- 
keeper's ill,  and,  as  I  was  going  spare,  father 
suggested  I  should  run  down  and  pick  them 

"p." 

Her  voice  sounded  as  if  she  was  speaking 
from  afar,  and  I  knew  that  I  must  call  up 
all  my  reserves  of  will-power  if  I  was  to  remain 
awake. 

"  But  Berry's  with  you,  isn't  he  ?  " 

"  Yes.  Your  sister  came  to  lunch  yesterday 
and  happened  to  mention  that  he  wanted  to 
go  to  Pistol  to-day,  so  I  offered  him  a  lift. 
He's  much  nicer  than  any  chaufTeur." 

"  But  whatever  did  he  want  to  come  to 
Pistol  for  ?  " 

"Ah."  From  a  great  distance  I  watched 
Miss  Childe's  brown  eyes  take  on  a  look  of 
mischief  that  seemed  at  home  in  its  bright 
setting.  "  He  wouldn't  tell  you  and  he 
didn't  tell  Captain  Mansel  the  truth,  so  I 
shan't  give  him  away."  She  looked  at  a 
tiny  wrist-watch.  "  And  now  I  must  be 
going.  We  want  to  start  back  at  half- past 
three,  and  I've  twenty-five  miles  to  do  before 
then." 

"May  I  come  with  vou  ?  " 

"  Certainly.     But— — " 

I  stepped  to  where  Jill  was  scribbling  a 
notew 

"  We  needn't  start  before  half-past  three," 
I  said.     "  Will  you  wait  for  me  ?  " 

She  nodded  abstractedly. 

Jonah  was  dozing  over  a  cigarette.  Berry 
had  disappeared. 

Three  minutes  later  I  was  sitting  in  a 
comfortable  coupe,  which  Miss  Childe  was 
driving  at  an  unlawful  speed  in  the  direction 
of  Colt. 

"  You  drive  a  lot,  don't  you  ?  "  flashed  my 
companion. 

"  A  good  deal." 

"  Then  I  expect  you  hate  being  driven  by 
a  stranger  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all.     Sometimes,  of  course " 

I  waited  for  us  to  emerge  from  between  two 
motor-lorries  and  a  traction-engine.  As  we 
were  doing  over  forty-five,  the  pause  was 
but  momentary.     "  I  mean " 

"  That  you're  being  frightened  to  death  ?  " 

"  Not  to  death.  I've  still  got  some  feeling 
in  my  right  arm."  We  dropped  down  one 
of  the  steepest  hills  I  have  ever  seen,  with 
two  bends  in  it,  at  an  increased  speed.  "  You 
keep  your  guardian  angel  pretty  busv,  don't 
you  ?  " 

A  suspicion  of  a  smile  played  for  a  second 
about  my  lady's  lips. 

"  The  only  thing  I'm  really  frightened  of 
is  a  hansom  cab,"  she  affirmed. 
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"  Try  and  imagine  that  there  are  half  a 
dozen  round  the  next  corner,  will  you  ?  " 

The  smile  deepened. 

"  Is  your  heart  all  right  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  It  was  when  we  started."  ^ 

"  But  I  know  this  road  backwards." 

"  You  needn't  tell  me  that,"  said  I.  "  We 
should  have  been  killed  long  ago  if  you  didn't. 
Seriously,  I  don't  want  to  abuse  your  hospi- 
tality, but  we're  going  to  have  kidneys  for 
breakfast  to-morrow,  and  I  should  be  sorry 
to  miss  them." 

"  Are  you  fond  of  kidneys  ?  " 

"  Passionately.  I  used  to  go  out  and 
gather  them  as  a  child.  In  the  morning  and 
the  meadows.  Or  were  we  talking  of 
haddock  ?  " 

Miss  Childe  hesitated  before  replying. 

"  I  used  to,  too.  But  I  was  always  afraid 
of  their  being  toadstools.  They're  poisonous, 
aren't  they  ?  " 

"  Deadly.  By  the  way,  there  are  six 
hansoms  full  of  toadstools  at  the  cross-roads 
which  I  observe  wTe  are  approaching." 

"  I  don't  believe  you." 

I  was  wrong.  But  there  was  a  wagon  full 
of  logs  and  a  limousine  full  of  children,  which 
were  rather  worse. 

We  proceeded  amid  faint  cries  of  indigna- 
tion. 

"  What  do  you  do,"  said  I,  "  when  you 
come  to  a  level-crossing  with  the  gates 
shut  ?  " 

"  I  don't,"  said  Miss  Childe. 

I  was  still  working  this  out,  when  my 
companion  slowed  down  and  brought  the 
car  to  a  standstill  in  front  of  a  high  white 
gate  bearing  the  legend  "  Private,"  and 
keeping  a  thin  brown  road  that  ran  for  a 
little  way  between  fair  meadows  before 
plunging  into  a  swaying  beechwood. 

"  Anything  the  matter  ?  "  I  asked. 

Miss  Childe  laid  a  hand  on  my  arm. 

"Be  an  angel,"  she  said  in  a  caressing 
voice. 

"  Certainly,"  said  I.  "  With  or  without 
wings  ?  " 

"  And  open  the  gate,  so  that " 

*'  I  know,"  I  cried,  "  I  know.  Don't  tell 
nie.  '  So  that  the  automobile  may  pass 
unobstructed  between  the  gate-posts.'  Am 
I  right  ?  " 

"  How  on  earth  did  you  know  ?  " 

"  Instinct."  I  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
backwards  into  the  road.  "  I'm  always  like 
this  before  eating  kidneys,"  I  added. 

As  I  re-entered  the  car — 

"  Now  we  can  let  her  out,"  said  Miss  Childe 
contentedly.     "  It's    such    a    relief    to    feel 


there's  no  speed  limit,"  she  added,  with  a 
ravishing  smile. 

As  soon  as  I  could  trust  my  voice — 

"  I  shouldn't  think  your  chauffeurs  live 
very  long,  do  they  ?  " 

"  On  the  contrary,  they  grow  old  in  our 
service." 

"  I  can  believe  you,"  said  I  heartily. 
"  I  myself  have  aged  considerably  since  we 
left  Highlands." 

By  this  time  we  had  flung  through  and 
out  of  the  beechwood,  and  the  car  was  storm- 
ing past  stretches  of  gleaming  bracken,  all 
red  and  gold  and  stuck  with  spreading  oak 
trees,  that  stood  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
in  groups  of  two  or  three  together,  and  made 
you  think  of  staring  cattle  standing  knee- 
deep  in  a  golden  flood. 

The  car  tore  on. 

"  We're  coming  to  where  I  used  to  gather 
the  mushrooms,"  my  companion  announced. 

"  Barefoot  ?  " 

"  Sometimes." 

"  Because  of  the  dew  ?  " 

She  nodded. 

I  sighed.     Then — 

"  Up  to  now  I've  been  feeling  like  a  large 
brandy  and  a  small  soda,"  I  said.  "  Now 
I  feel  like  a  sonnet.  What  is  your  name, 
and  who  gave  you  that  name  ?  " 

"  I'm  sure  that's  not  necessary.  I've 
seen  a  sonnet  '  To  a  lady  upon  her  birth- 
day.'  " 

"As  you  please.  Shall  I  post  it  to  you 
or  pin  it  to  a  tree  in  Battersea  Park  ?  " 

Miss  Childe  nodded  her  head  in  the  direction 
in  which  we  were  going. 

"  That,"  she  said,  "  is  the  house." 

At  the  end  of  a  long  avenue  of  elms  I 
could  see  the  bold  flash  of  windows  which 
the  afternoon  sun  had  set  afire,  and  a  moment 
later  we  swept  by  the  front  of  an  old  red 
mansion  and  round  into  a  paved  court  that 
lay  on  its  farther  side. 

Here  was  a  door  open,  and  in  front  of  this 
my  companion  brought  the  car  to  a  standstill. 

I  handed  her  out.  She  rang  the  bell  and 
entered.     I  followed  her  in. 

"  Like  to  look  round  the  house  'I  "  said 
Miss  Childe.  "  We've  given  up  showing  it 
since  the  Suffragettes,  but  if  you  could  give 
me  a  reference " 

"  Messrs.  Salmon  and  Gluckstein,"  said  I, 
"  are  my  solicitors." 

My  lady  pointed  to  a  door  at  the  end  of 
the  flagged  passage  in  which  we  stood. 

"  That'll  take  you  into  the  hall,"  she  said. 
"  I'll  come  and  find  you  when  I've  seen  the 
servants." 
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I  saluted  and  broke  away  in  the  direction 
she  had  indicated. 

sfc  i\:  '.      *  *  * 

There  was  a  closet  that  opened  out  of  the 
great  gallery.  No  door  hung  in  the  doorway, 
and  I- could  see  china  ranged  orderly  against 
the  panelling  of  the  walls.  I  descended  its 
two  stairs,  expecting  to  find  it  devoted  to 
china  and  nothing  else.  But  I  was  wrong. 
Facing  the  window  and  the  sunshine  was  a 
facsimile  of  the  tallboy  chest  which  I  had 
coveted  so  fiercely  two  hours  before. 

I  gazed  at  it  spell-bound. 

"  It's  very  rude  to  stare,"  said  a  voice. 

I  turned  to  see  Miss  Childe  framed  in  the 
doorway. 

Her  gown  was  of  apricot,  with  the  bodice 
cut  low  and  the  skirt  gathered  in  loops  to 
show  her  white  silk  petticoat,  which  swelled 
from  under  a  flowered  stomacher  so  mon- 
strously, that  the  tiny  blue-heeled  slipper 
upon  the  second  stair  seemed  smaller  than 
ever.  Deep  frills  of  lace  fell  from  her  short 
sleeves,  and  a  little  lace  cap  was  set  on  her 
thick  dark  hair. 

I  swallowed  before  replying.     Then  — 

"  It's  a  lovely  chest,"  I  said  lamely, 

"  Picked  wood,"  said  Miss  Childe,  "Flogged 
once  a  week  for  vears,  that  tree  was." 

"Flogged?"' 

"  Certainly." 

Suddenly  the  air  was  full  of  music,  and 
a  jubilant  chorus  of  voices  was  singing 
lustily— 

4  {  A  woman,  a  spaniel,  and  a  walnut-tree, 
The  more  you  beat  them,  the  better  they  be" 

As  the  melody  faded — 

"  I  told  you  so,"  said  Miss  Childe.  "  What 
about  the  butter  and  eggs  ?  Will  you  pay 
for  them  ..or  shall  I  have  them  sent  ?  " 

I  handed  her  the  largest  one  pound  note 
I  have  ever  seen. 

"  Thanks,"  she  said  shortly.  "  Change 
at  Earl's  Court." 

A  peal  of  boy's  laughter  floated  in  at  the 
open  window. 

"Who's  that?"  said  I. 

"Love,"  said  Miss  Childe.  "The  lock- 
smiths are  here,  and  he's  laughing  at  them. 
I  think  it's  rather  unkind  myself.  Be- 
sides  -" 

A  burst  of  machine-gun  lire  interrupted 
her. 

As  the  echoes  died  down— 

"  You  smell  of  potpourri,"  said  I. 

"  Probably.  I  made  three  bags  full  this 
morning.    Bead  bags.    Do  you  mind  putting 


some  coal  on  the  fire  ?     If  there  aren't  any 
tongs,  use  the  telephone." 

There  was  no  fireplace  and  no  coal-scuttle, 
so  I  took  off  my  right  boot  and  put  it  in  the 
bottom  drawer  of  the  tallboy  instead. 

"  Number,  please,"  said  Miss  Childe,  who 
had  entered  the  closet  and  was  standing 
a-tiptoe  before  a  mirror  to  adjust  a.  patch 
beneath  her  left  eye. 

"  Lot  207,"  said  I. 

"Line's  engaged,"  said  Miss  Childe 
"  Didn't  you  see  it  in  The  Times  V 

By  way  of  answer,  I  threw  a  large  pi  ate 
at  her.  She  seemed  more  pleased  than  other- 
wise with  the  attention,  and  began  to  pluck 
the  delicate  flowers  with  which  it  was  painted 
and  gather  them  into  a  nosegay.  In  some 
dudgeon,  I  blew  a  small  jug  of  great  beauty 
on  to  a  carved  prie-dieu,  to  which  it  adhered 
as  though  made  of  some  slimy  substance, 

"Cannon,"  said  my  lady.  "  Shall  I  put 
you  on  ?  " 

"I  wish  you  wrould.  It's  rather  im- 
portant." 

"  You're  through.'* 

"  Tallboy  speaking,"  said  a  faint  voice. 
"  Tallboy.     Tallboy." 

"  How  d'ye  do?""  said  I. 

"  111,"  said  the  voice,  "so  ill.  All  these 
years  I've  carried  it,  and  no  one  knew — — " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  I.  "  I  only  put  it 
there  five  minutes  ago.  You  see,  the  tire 
was  almost  out  and " 

"  Measurements  tell,"  said  the  voice, 
"But  they  never  do  that.  They  polish  my 
panels  and  lay  fair  linen  within  me,  and  great 
folk  have  stood  about  me  telling  each  other 
of  my  elegance,  and  once  a  baby  child 
mirrored  its  little  face  in  one  of  my  sides 
And  all  the  time  measurements  tell.  But 
they  never  do  that/' 

A  sigh  floated  to  my  ears,  a  long,  long  sigh, 
that  rose  into  a  wail  of  the  wind,  and  a 
casement  behind  me  blew  to  with  a  shaking 
clash. 

Somewhere  a  dog  was  howling- 

On  a  sudden  I  felt  cokk  The  sunshine 
was  gone,  and  the  chamber  had  become  grey 
and  dismal.     Misery  was  in  the  air., 

A  stifled  exclamation  made  me  look  round. 

My  lady  had  backed  shrinking  into  a  corner, 
one  little  hand  pressed  to  her  heart,  and  in 
her  hunted  eyes  sat  Fear  dominant.  The 
sweet  face  was  drawn  and  colourless,  and 
her  breath  came  quickly,  so  that  it  was 
grievous  to  mark  the  flutter  of  her  smooth 
white  chest. 

Mechanically  I  turned  to  seek  the  cause  of 
h?r  terror. 


I  saw   a    powerfully  built    man  standing 
square  in   the  closet's  doorway.    His  face 


■  I  swung  round,  to  sec  my  l.rother-in-law  languidly  descending 
the  staircase,  with  Miss  Childe  by  his  side." 


was  coarse  and  red  and  brutal,  and  his  small 
black  eyes  glowed  with  an  ugly  twinkle  as 
he  surveyed  his  quarry.  *  Upon  the  thick  lips 
there  was  a  sinister  smile,  which  broadened 
hideously  as  he  glanced  at  the  nosegay  held 
betwixt  his  finger  and  thumb — the  little 
nosegay  that  she  had  gathered  so  lightly 
from  the  painted  plate.  A  wide-skirted  coat 
of  red  fell  nearly  to  his  knees  and  hid  his 
breeches.  His  short  black  periwig  was  bobbed, 
and  a  black  silk  tie  was  knotted  about  his 
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neck.  Stockings  were  rolled  above  his  knees, 
and  a  huge  tongue  thrust  out  from  each  of 
his  buckled  shoes.  And  in  his  left  hancf'was 
a  heavy  riding-whip  whose  handle  was 
wrought  about  with  gold.  This  he  kept 
clapping  against  his  leg  with  a  smack  and 
a  ghastly  relish  that  there  was  no  mistaking. 
Again  that  phantom  chorus  rose  up  and 
rang  in  my  ears — 

"  A  woman,  a  spaniel,  and  a  walnut  tree, 
The  more  you  beat  them,  the  better  they  be" 

But  the  jubilant  note  was  gone,  and, 
though  the  tune  was  the  same,  the  voices 
were  harsh,  and  there  was  a  dreadful  mockery 
of  woe  in  the  stave  that  made  me  shudder. 

My  lady  heard  it,  too. 

"No,  no,  Ralph.  You  do  me  wrong.  I 
plucked  them  myself.  Who  is  there  now  to 
send  me  posies  ?  And  I  am  sick — you  know 
it.  The  last  time — 7—"  The  hurrying  voice 
faltered  and  stumbled  piteously  over  a  sob. 
"  The  last  time  I  was  near  spent,  Ralph.    So 

near.    And  now You  do  not  know  your 

strength.     Indeed Oh,  Ralph,  Ralph, 

what  have  I  done  that  you  should  use  me  so  ? " 

The  bitter  cry  sank  into  a  dull  moan,  and, 
setting  a  frail  white  arm  across  her  eyes,  she 
bowed  her  head  upon  it,  as  do  weeping 
children,  and  fell  to  sobbing  with  that 
subdued  despair  that  spells  a  broken  spirit. 

My  lord's  withers  were  unwrung. 

For  a  moment  he  stood  still,  leering  like 
some  foul  thing  that  feasts  an  Anguish. 
Then  he  let  fall  the  nosegay  and  took  the 
whip  in  his  right  hand  ..;»  .  . 

And  I  stood  there  frozen  and  paralysed  and 
dumb. 

Posing  his  victim  with  a  horrible  precision, 
the  monster  raised  his  whip,  but  it  struck  a 
pendant  lantern,  and  with  an  oath  he  turned 
to  the  gallery,  where  he  should  find  room  and 
to  spare  for  his  brutality.  At  this  delay 
my  lady  fell  upon  her  knees,  in  a  wild  hope, 
I  think,  to  turn  her  respite  into  a  reprieve,  but 
the  beast  cried  out  upon  her,  struck  down  her 
outstretched  hands,  and,  twisting  his  fingers 
in  her  soft  dark  hair,  dragged  her  incontinently 
out  of  the  closet.  The  little  whimper  she 
gave  was  awful  .... 

And  I  stood  there  paralysed. 

Five  minutes,  perhaps,  had  passed,  slow- 
treading,  pregnant  minutes,  when  my  lord 
reappeared.  He  stood  for  a  moment  listening 
at  the  top  of  the  stairs,  his  chin  on  his 
shoulder,  Then  he  stepped  lightly  down. 
His  vile  face  was  pale  and  his  eyes  shifted 
uneasily.    The  devil  looked  out  of  them  yet, 


but  Fright  looked  with  him.  Two  paces 
brought  the  fellow  before  the  tallboy.  He 
put  up  his  hands  as  if  to  pull  open  a  drawer, 
when  something  about  the  whip  he  was  holding 
caught  his  attention.  For  a  second  he  stared 
at  it,  muttering.  Then,  with  a  glance  at 
the  doorway,  he  thrust  the  thing  beneath 
the  skirt  of  his  coat  and  wiped  it  as  it  had 
been  a  rapier  .  . 

Again  he  made  to  open  a  drawer,  but  the 
spell  under  which  I  lay  seemed  to  be  lifted, 
and  I  shot  out  a  hand  and  clapped  him  on 
the  shoulder. 

For  all  the  notice  he  took,  I  might  not 
have  been  there.  The  more  incensed,  I 
shook  the  man  violently  .  .  V 

*  $  *  *  * 

"  Repose,"  said  Jonah,  "  is  one  thing, 
gluttonish  sloth  another.  And  even  if 
you  have  once  again  over-estimated  the 
capacity  of  your  stomach,  why  advertise 
your  intemperance  in  a  public  place  ?  " 
He  lifted  his  hand  from  my  shoulder  to  look 
at  his  watch.  "  It's  now  ten  minutes  to 
three.  Do  you  think  you  can  stagger,  or 
must  you  be  carried,  to  the  car  ?  " 

I  sat  up  and  looked  about  me.  Except 
for  Jill,  who  was  standing  a-tiptoe  before  a 
mirror,  we  were  alone  in  the  lounge. 

"  I've  been  dreaming,"  said  I.  "  About — 
about " 

"  That's  all  right,  old  chap.  Tell  Nanny 
all  about  it  to-night,  after  you've  had  your 
bath.  That's  one  of  the  things  she's  paid 
for." 

"Don't  be  a  fool,"  said  I,  putting  a  hand 
to.-jtoy  head.  "  It's  important,  I  tell  you. 
For^Heaven's  sake,  let  me  think.  Oh,  what 
was  it  ?  "  My  cousins  stared  at  me.  "  I'm 
not  rotting.  It  was  real — something  that 
mattered." 

"  'Orse  race  ?  "  said  Jonah  eagerly.  "  Green 
hoops  leading  by  twelve  lengths  or  some- 
thing ?" 

I  waved  him  away, 

"  No,  no,  no.  Let  me  think.  Let  me 
think." 

I  buried  my  face  in  my  hands  and  thought 
and  thought  .  .  .  But  to  no  purpose.  The 
vision  was  gone. 

Hastily  I  made  ready  for  our  journey  to 
Town,  all  the  time  racking  my  brain  feverishly 
for  some  odd  atom  of  incident  that  should 
remember  my  dream. 

It  was  not  until  I  was  actually  seated  in 
the  Rolls,  with  my  foot  upon  the  self-starter, 
that  I  thought  about  Berry. 

Casually  I  asked  what  had  become  of  him. 
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"  That's  what  we  want  to  know,"  said 
Jill.  "  He  motored  down  here  with  Miss 
Childe,  and  now  they've  pushed  off  some- 
where, but  they  wouldn't  say " 

"  Childe  !  "  I  shouted.  "  Missr  Childe  ! 
I've  got  it !  " 

"  What  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  "  said 
Jonah,  as  I  started  the  car. 

"  My  dream,"  I  cried.  "  I  remember  it 
all.    It  was  about  that  tallboy." 

"  What — the  one  we  saw  ?  "  cried  Jill. 

I  nodded. 

"  I'm  going  to  double  my  bid,"  I  said. 
"  We  simply  must  have  it,  whatever  the 
price." 

Disregarding  Jonah's  protests  that  we  were 
going  the  wrong  way,  1  swung  the  car  in 
the  direction  from  which  we  had  come,  and 
streaked  down  the  road  to  Cranmer  Place. 

A  minute  later  I  dashed  into  the  hall,  with 
Jill  at  my  heels. 

The  first  person  I  saw  was  Mr.  Holly 

"  Has  it  come  up  yet  ?  " 

I  flung  the  words  at  him,  casting  strategy 
to  the  winds. 

"  It  'as,  Major,  an'  I'm  sorry  to  say  we've 
lorst  it.  I  never  see  such  a  thing.  There  was 
a  gent  there  as  meant  to  'ave  it.  'Cept  for 
'im,  there  wasn't  a  bid  after  twenty-five 
pounds.  I  never  thort  we'd  'ave  to  go  over 
fifty,  neither.  Might  'a  bin  the  owner  'isself , 
the  way  'e  was  runnin'  us  up.  An'  when  we 
was  in  the  eighties,  I  sez  to  meself ,  I  sez, 
'  The  one  as  calls  a  nundred  first,  'as  it.  So 
'ere  goes.'  '  Eighty-nine,'  sez  'e.  *  A  nundred 
pound,'  sez  I,  bold  like.  '  Make  it  guineas,' 
sez  he,  as  cool  as  if  'e  was  buyin'  a  naporth 
o'  figs.  I  tell  you,  Major,  it  fair  knocked 
me,  it  did.  I  come  all  of  a  tremble,  an'  me 
knees " 

"  Where's  the  fellow  who  bought  it  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  I'm  afraid  it's  no  good,  Major.  I  tell 
you  'e  meant  to  'ave  them  drawers." 

With  an  effort  I  mastered  my  impatience. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  where  he  is  ?  Or,  if 
he's  gone,  find  out- " 

"  I  don't  think  Vs  gorn,"  said  Mr.  Holly, 

looking  round.     "  I  'alf  think There  'e 

is,"  he  cried  suddenly,  nodding  over  my 
shoulder.  "  That's  'im  on  the  stairs,  with 
the  lady  in  blue." 

Excitedly  I  swung  round,  to  see  my  brother- 
in-law  languidly  descending  the  staircase, 
with  Miss  Childe  by  his  side. 

"  Hullo,"  he  said.  "  Do  you  mind  not 
asking  me  why  I'm  here  ?  " 

"  It's  not  my  practice,"  said  I,  "to  ask 
a  question,  the  answer  to  which  I  already 


know."  I  turned  to  Mr.  Holly  and  took  out 
a  one-pound  note.  "  I'm  much  obliged  for 
your  trouble.  *  Not  a  bid  after  twenty-five 
pounds,'  I  think  you  said."  I  handed  him 
the  note,  which  he  accepted  with  protests 
of  gratitude.  "  You  did  better  than  you 
know,"  I  added. 

"  May  I  ask,"  said  Berry  unsteadily,  "  if 
this  gentleman  and  you  are  in  collusion  ?  " 

"  We  wTere,"  said  I.  "At  least,  I  instructed 
him  to  purchase  some  furniture  for  me. 
Unfortunately  we  were  outbid.  But  it's  of 
no  consequence." 

Berry  raised  his  eyes  to  heaven  and  groaned. 
"  Subtraction,"    he     said,     "  is    not    my 
strongest    point,     but    I    make    it    eighty 
pounds.     Is  that  right  ?  " 

I  nodded,  and  he  turned  to  Miss  Childe. 
"  That  viper,"   he  said,   "  has  stung  the 
fool  who  feeds  him  to  the  tune  of  eighty 
pounds.     Shall  I  faint  here  or  by  the  hat- 
stand  ?    Let's  be  clear  about  it.    The  moment 

I  enter  the  swoon " 

"  Still,  as  long  as  it's  in  the  family " 

began  Jill. 

"  Exactly,"  said  I.  "  The  main  thing  is, 
we've  got  it.  And  when  vou've  heard  mv 
tale — -" 

"  Eighty  paper  pounds,"  said  Berry. 
"  Can  you  beat  it  ?  " 

"  That'd  only  be  about  thirty-five  before 
the  War,"  said  Miss  Childe  in  a  shaking 
voice. 

"  Yes,"  said  I.  "  Look  at  it  that  way. 
And  what's  thirty-five  ?  A  bagatelle, 
brother,  a.  bagatelle. ,   Nqw,  a  jf  we  ♦were  in 

Russia " 

"  Yes,"  said  Berry  grimly,  "  and  if  we  were 
in  Patagonia,  I  suppose  I  should  be  up  on  the 
deal.    You  can  cut  that  bit." 

Miss  Childe  and  Jill  dissolved  into  peals  of 
merriment. 

"  That's  right,"  said  Berry.  "  Deride  the 
destitute.  Mock  at  bereavement.  As  for 
you,"  he  added,  turning  to  Jill,  "  your  visit 
to  the  Zoo  is  indefinitely  postponed.  Other 
children  shall  feel  sick  in  the  monkey-house 
and  be  taken  to  smell  the  bears.  But  you, 
never."  He  turned  to  Miss  Childe  and  laid  a 
hand  on  her  arm.  "  Shut  your  eyes,  my  dear, 
and  repeat  one  of  Alfred  Austin's  odes. 
This  place  is  full  of  the  ungodly." 

My  determination  to  carry  the  tallboy 
chest  to  London  in  the  Rolls  met  with  stern 
opposition,  but  in  the  end  I  prevailed,  and 
at  six  o'clock  that  evening  it  was  safely 
housed  in  Mayfair.  .j 

To  do  him  justice,  Berry's  annoyance  was 
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considerably  tempered  by  the  strange  story 
which  I  unfolded  during  a  belated  tea. 
'  The  house  and  park  which  I  had  seen 
we  were  unable  to  identify,  and  the  Post 
Office  Guide  was  silent  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  Colt.  But  the  excitement  which  Daphne's 
j>roduction  of  a  tape-measure  aroused  was 
only  exceeded  by  the  depression  which  was 
created  by  our  failure  to  discover  anything 
unusual  about  the  chest. 

We  measured  the  cornice  and  we  measured 
the  plinth.  We  measured  the  frame  and  we 
measured  the  drawers.  But  if  the  linear 
measurements  afforded  us  little  satisfaction, 
the  square  measurements  revealed  consider- 
ably less,  while,  since  no  one  of  us  was  a 
mathematician,  the  calculation  of  the  cubic 
capacity  proved,  not  only  unprofitable,  but 
provocative  of  such  bitter  arguments  and 
insulting  remarks  that  Daphne  demanded 
that  we  should  desist. 

"  All  right,"  said  Berry,  "  if  you  don't 
believe  me,  call  in  a  consulting  engineer. 
I've  worked  the  blinking  thing  out  three 
times.  I  admit  the  answers  were  entirely 
different,  but  that's  not  my  fault.  I  never 
did  like  astrology.  I  tell  you  the  beastly 
chest  holds  twenty-seven  thousand  point  nine 
double  eight  recurring  cubic  inches  of  air. 
Some  other  fool  can  reduce  that  to  rods,  and 
there  you  are.  I'm  fed  up  witli  it.  Thanks 
to  the  machinations  of  that  congenital  idiot 
with  the  imitation  mustachios,  I've  paid 
more  than  four  times  its  value,  and  I'm  not 
going  to  burst  my  brains  trying  to  work 
out  which  drawer  would  have  had  a  false 
bottom  if  it  had  been  built  by  a  dipsomaniac 
who  kept  fowls.     And  that's  that." 

Tearfully  Miss  Childe  announced  that  it 
was  time  for  her  to  be  going,  and  I  elected 
to  escort  her  as  far  as  the  garage.  As  we 
stepped  on  to  the  pavement-  - 

"  I  know  a  lot  more  about  you  than  you 
think,"  said  I.  "  I  never  told  you  all  half 
what  I  dreamed." 

"  What  do  you  know  ?  " 

"  Oh,  nothing  momentous  Just  the  more 
intimate  details  of  your  everyday  life.  Your 
partiality  to  mushrooms,  your  recognition 
of  Love,  your  recklessness,  pretty  peculiarities 
of  your  toilet- - — " 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  cried  Miss  Childe, 

"  But  you  wouldn't  tell  me  your  name." 

"  False  modesty.  Seriously  you  don't  mean 
to  say- " 

"  But  I  do.  Nothing  was  hid  from  me. 
Your  little  bare  feet " 

A  stifled  scream  interrupted  me. 


"  This,"  said  Miss  Childe,  "  is  awful." 
We  turned  into  the  mews.  "  What  are  you 
doing  to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Dictating.  You  see,  there's  a  dream  I 
want  recorded." 

"  I  shall  expect  you  at  half -past  one.  We 
can  start  after  lunch.  I've  a  beautiful 
hand." 

"  I  know  you  have.  Two  of  them.  They 
were  bare,  too,"  I  added  reflectively. 

With  a  choking  sound,  Miss  Childe  got  into 
the  car." 

"  Half-past  one,"  she  said,  as  she  slid  into 
the  driver's  seat. 

"  Without  fail."  I  raised  my  hat.  "  By 
the  way,  who  shall  I  ask  for  ?  " 

Miss  Childe  flung  me  a  dazzling  smile. 

"  I've  no  sisters,"  she  said. 

Moodily  I  returned  to  the  house. 

I  entered  the  library  to  find  that  the  others 
had  retired,  presumably  to  dress  for  dinner. 
Mechanically  I  crossed  to  the  tallboy,  which 
we  had  so  fruitlessly  surveyed,  and  began  to 
finger  it  idly,  wondering  all  the  time  whether 
my  dream  was  wanton,  or  whether  there 
was  indeed  some  secret  which  we  might 
discover.  It  did  not  seem  possible,  and 
yet.  .  .  .  That  distant  voice  rang  in  my  ears. 
"  Measurements  tell,  measurements  tell.  But 
they  never  do  that."     What  ? 

A  sudden  idea  came  to  me,  and  I  drew 
out  the  second  long  drawer  Then  in  some 
excitement  I  withdrew  the  first,  and  placed 
it  exactly  upon  the  top  of  the  second,  so 
that  I  might  see  if  they  were  of  the  same 
si-70  t^o.  second'  was  the  deeper  by  an  inch 
and  a  half. 

1  uiruat  my  arms  into  the  empty  frame, 
feeling  feverishly  for  a  bolt  or  catch,  which 
should  be  holding  a  panel  in  place  at  the  back 
of  where  the  first  drawer  had  lain.  At  first 
I  could  find  nothing,  then  my  right  hand 
encountered  a  round  hole  in  the  wood,  just 
large  enough  to  admit  a  man's  finger.  Almost 
immediately  I  came  upon  a  similar  hole 
on  the  left-hand  side.  Their  office  was 
plain.  ... 

A  moment  later,  and  I  had  drawn  the  panel 
out  of  its  standing  and  clear  of  the  chest. 

My  hands  were  trembling  as  I  thrust  them 
into  the  dusty  hiding-place.  ... 


"  Hullo  !  Aren't  you  going  to  dress  ?  " 
said  Jonah  some  two  minutes  later. 

But  I  was  still  staring  at  a  heavy  riding- 
whip  whose  handle  was  wrought  about  with 
gold. 


CECIL'S   PORTRAIT 

By  J.  E.  WHEELWRIGHT 


Illustrated   by  John    Campbell 


CECIL  MANNER1NG  was  writing 
letters — that  is,  she  was  sitting  at 
an  untidy  writing-table,  nibbling  the 
end  of  a  pen  and  gazing  dream iij  into  space. 
Her  face  was  turned  towards  the  window. 
Every  now  and  then  an  alert  look  came  into 
her  eyes,  as  steps  sounded  on  the  pavement 
outside.  So  during  the  space  of  half  an 
hour  the  letter-writing  progressed  not  at  all. 
She  glanced  at  the  clock,  then,  with  a  sigh, 
was  preparing  to  concentrate  her  attention 
on  a  letter  commencing  "  Dearest  Rosie," 
when  the  door  crashed  open,  striking  the 
wall  noisily,  and  an  elderly  gentleman 
stamped  in.  His  hair  was  grey,  a  white 
beard  flowed  over  his  chest,  but  his  eyes 
were  as  bright  as  a  child's,  and  his  manner 
that  of  an  excited  schoolboy.  He  carried 
an  oil-painting  in  his  hand,  traces  of  paint 
were  on  his  coat,  streaks  of  paint  had  even 
fouud  their  way  to  his  hair. 

"  Cecil,"  he  shouted,  rather  than  spoke, 
"  what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"  Writing  letters,  father,"  said  Cecil 
meekly. 

"  Then  write  at  once  and  tell  that  miserly 
Isaacs  that  his  offer  of  twenty  pounds  for 
this  splendid  picture  is  an  insult.  Tell  him 
he  is  a  swindler  and  a  robber  !  Because  it  is 
war-time,  one  can't  sell  pictures  for  nothing  !  " 

"  Yes,  father,  it  doesn't  seem  much  for 
such  a  large  picture,"  said  Cecil  absently,  as 
her  father  deposited  the  picture  against  the 
wall. 

"  Large  !  "  shouted  Mr.  Mannering.  "  As 
if  the  size  mattered  !  Look  at  the  work, 
look  at  the  colour  !  One  of  the  finest  pictures 
I  have  ever  painted.  But  what  is  the  use  of 
talking  to  you  ?  Write  what  I  told  you  to 
Isaacs.  I'm  off  to  paint  out  of  doors."  And 
he  disappeared,  slamming  the  door  so  that 
every  ornament  in  the  room  rattled. 

Cecil  sat  on  calmly.  She  was  used  to  these 
explosions  of  anger.  It  was  mere  noise,  and 
signified  nothing.  However,  she  was  glad  of 
the  excuse  of  a  real  letter  to  write.  She  had 
her  own  reason;  for  wisliiny;  to  be  at  home 


and  alone  this  afternoon.  For  might  not  a 
tall  tweed-clad  figure  appear  at  any  moment? 

The  expected  tweed-clad  figure  belonged 
to  a  certain  Jim  Blouut,  until  recently 
Captain  Jim  Blouut — to  Cecil  the  dearest 
person  in  the  world.  Before  the  War  they 
had  been  so  nearly  engaged.  But  when  he 
went  off,  nothing  could  be  said.  Then  had, 
come  those  terrible  years  of  anxiety  and 
suspense,  occasional  leaves  and  letters — short 
treasured  letters.  Now  the  awful  strain  was 
over,  aud  here  was  Jim  at  home,  alive  and 
well.  And  he  must  have — oh,  so  much  to 
tell  her  !  Her  eyes  were  dreamy  as  she 
thought  of  Jim's  stalwart  figure  and  gay 
blue  eyes. 

Cecil  had  given  the  excuse  "  Letters  to 
write "  when  her  numerous  brothers  and 
sisters  asked  what  were  the  plans  for  the 
afternoon.  She  heard  with  great  contentment 
the  frequent  bang  of  the"  hall-door,  as  it 
slammed  behind  various  members  of  the 
family  as  they  started  forth  in  search  of 
diversion. 

For  surely  Jim  would  come  to-day,  she 
thought ;  this  fine  Saturday  afternoon  he 
was  nearly  certain  to  come  and  ask  them  to 
go  out  with  him  somewhere. 

And  Cecil  knew  he  came  to  the  house  to 
see  her ;  none  of  the  others  knew  it — that 
was  her  own  secret.  There  was  little  doubt 
about  it  in  her  own  mind,  but  none  of.  her 
brothers  or  sisters  had  guessed.  The  last 
time  he  had  come  to  sec  her  he  had  said  he 
never  could  find  her  alone.  And  now  she 
was  determined  he  should  for  once  find  her  by 
herself. 

But  Cecil  was  a  popular  girl,  both  among 
her  own  family  and  in  her  own  little  world, 
so  the  thing  seemed  impossible. 

She  stole  on  tiptoe  to  the  window,  though 
there  was  no  one  in  the  room,-  and  peeped 
through  the  window  curtains. 

"  Cecil— Ce-c-cil  !  "  a  girl's  voice  called 
from  below. 

Cecil  looked  once  more  at  the  clock. 
Would  they  never  go  ? 
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"  Are  you  coming  for  a  walk  ?  "  cried  the 
voice.-  "We're  waiting." 

"  Who  is  tee  ?  "  asked  Cecil  anxiously,  .yr-s 

"The.  two  Biwn_girjs.  and  I.  Do 
come  !  "  The  voice  was  pleading,  but  Cecil 
was  firm. 

"  Can't  possibly,"  she  called.  "  I  am  very 
busy,  writing  business  letters  for  father." 

The  front  door  slammed  again,  for  the  last 
time.     The  house  was  quiet  at  last. 

The  golden  sunshine  streamed  into  the 
room,  revealing  all  the  spots  and  scratches  on 
the  shabby  furniture  ;  but  it  touched  the  top 
of  Cecil's  head  and  turned  her  beautiful 
bronze-coloured  hair  into  a  mass  of  living 
gold,  and  showed  the  clear  fairness  of  her 
fresh  young  face. 

"Now,  I  had  better  write  to  Isaacs,  as 
father  asked  me,"  she  said  to  herself,  going 
back  to  the  writing-table.  Taking  up  a  pen, 
she  wrote  :  — 

'"Sir,— 

"  My  father  wishes  me  to  say  he  con- 
siders your  offer  not  nearly  good  enough. 
He  thinks  it  positively  insulting.  I  may  add 
that  I  agree  with  him. 

.     "  Yours  truly, 

"  Cecil  Mannering." 

"  No  m  istake  about  that!  "  she  commented, 
tossing  the  paper  aside.  She  went  back  to 
her  place  at  the  window.  This. time  her 
face  lighted  up— Jim  at  last!  The  long- 
expected  figure  appeared  round  the  corner. 

Her  heart  beat  with  pride  as  she  saw  the 
tall  figure  coming  down  the  street  towards 
the  house.  He  had  an  uneasy,  almost  a 
worried  look,  and  was  certainly  paler  than 
usual,  she  thought.  "  Of  course  he  is  coming 
here,"  she  said  to  herself. 

But  no  !  He  is  going  past,  but  so  slowly. 
He  has  half  turned  ;  he  is  coming  back.  "  I 
must  not  seem  to  be  looking  out  for  him." 
Cecil  dipped  her  head  well  under  the  window- 
sill.  When  it  emerged  again,  ex-Captain 
Jim  Blount,  "alas,  was  walking  rapidly  away 
in  the  opposite  direction  !  He  reached  the 
corner,  turned  it,  was  gone  ! 

Cecil  flung  herself  into  a  big  chair. with  a 
vexed  frown.  What  does  it  mean?  .Why 
dicLlxe  look  so  worried  and  anxious  ?  Where 
is  he  going  ?  . 

"Some  party,  I  suppose.  After  all,  why 
should  he   come  here  ?      He  knows  heaps 

of  people — dozens  of  girls.     But  still " 

She  felt  very  blank.  There  was  nothing  to 
do,  no  one  to  do  it  with,  and  all  her  owii 
fault. 

She  would  read,  practise,  have  a  solitary 


tea,  and  then  a  solitary  walk/  The  house 
was  very  silent.  The  clock  seemed  to  tick 
very  loudly.     Cecil  felt  lonely  and  depressed. 

She  wTandered  round  the  room  and  looked 
at  the  picture  for  which  Isaacs  had  offered 
twenty  pounds.  It  was  a  charming  picture — 
a  portrait  of  herself  painted  three  years  ago. 

Her  own  shining- brown  eyes  peeped  at  her 
from  under  the  shadow  of  a  big  black  hat ; 
red  lips  smiled  at  her.  A  few  copper-coloured 
curls  escaped  from  under  the  shade  of  the 
hat,  lighted  up  by  summer  sunshine  — 
sunshine  such  as  there  was  to-day. 

Jim  had  admired  it ;    Jim  had  come  to 

talk  to  her  while  she  sat  for  it  \  Jim 

Oh,  but  why  think  of  Jim  so  much  ? 

She  would  not  think  of  him.  And,  sitting 
down  at  the  piano,  she  practised  for  half  an 
hour  and  thought  of  Jim  all  the  time. 

Suddenly  there  was  a  peal  at  the  bell. 
Springing  to  her  feet,  she  was  at  the  window 
in  two  bounds.     Disappointment  again. 

A  woman  this  time,  bringing  a  note.  She 
saw  a  bonneted  head  at  the  front  door  and  a 
letter  held  in  a  black  cotton  glove. 

Someone  with  an  invitation  to  tea,  perhaps. 
Better  than  nothing,  anyway. 

"  Person  waiting  for  an  answer,  miss," 
announced  the  maid,  bringing  her  the  note 
on  a  tray. 

Cecil  took  the  note  ;  her  face  flushed — 
Jim's  handwriting  ! 

She  read  it,  the  flush  deepening.  Her 
eyes  sparkled. 

"  Dear  Miss  Mannering — Cecil, — 
"I  have  been  hovering  about  your 
house  this  afternoon,  trying  to  make  up  my 
mind  to  ring  the  bell  ;  but  I  don't  want  to 
meet  all  your  family.  You  must  know  quite 
Ave.ll  what  I  want  to  ask  you,  for  you  are  all 
the  W'orld  to  me,  and  I  think  you  know  it ; 
but  I  never  can  see  you  alone.  Send  me 
just  a  word  of  hope  by  the  messenger,  and 
don't  think  me  a  coward,  and  tell  me  when 
and  where  I  can  see  you. 

"  Yours  for  always,  if  you  will, 

"Jim  Blount." 

Cecil's  eyes  shone  ;  she  trembled  from 
head  to  foot.  Seizing  a  sheet  of  paper,  she 
wrote — 

"  Dearest  Jim "     She  paused  and 

tore  it  up.  Another  sheet,  "  Dear  Mr. 
Blount,"  shared  the  same  fate. 

Finally  she  plunged  her  pen  deep  into 
the  ink  and  wrote  firmly,  without  any 
beginning — 
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"  Yes,  of  course  ifc  is  all  right.  Only  come 
at  once.  There  will  be  no  one  in  the  studio 
this  afternoon      Come  as  soon  as  you  can." 

She  put  down  the  note  on  the 'littered 
writing-table.  Will  that  do  ?  she 
thought.  She  paced  up  and  down, 
thinking  deeply.  Yes,  she  decided 
that  was  enough  to  bring  him. 
These  tilings  cannot  be  written  ;  the 
note  should  go. 

Hurrying  back  to  the  table,  she 
thrust  it  into  an  envelope  and,  flying- 
down  the  stairs  with  a  beating 
heart,  put  it  into  the  hands  of  the 
woman  who  was  warhrr. 


the  room,  her  eye  fell  on  the  other  note— to 
Isaacs — still  lying  folded  where  she  had 
thrown  it. 

That    must    go,   too,   at    once,    for    the 
afternoon  post.     She  addressed  an  envelope 


$m$i 


"'This  note  was  not  meant  for  Mr.  Isaacs  at  all." 


.  "You'll  take  it  at  once,  won't  you  ?  "  she  hastily,  with  many  blots,  to  Mr.  Isaacs,  and, 

said.     "  It's  a  very  important  letter."  crushing  the  note  into  it,  searched  vainly 

The  door  shut,  the  messenger  went,  the  for  a  stamp.   "  How  tiresome  !    No  stamps!" 

deed  was  done.     As  she  danced  back  into  she     exclaimed,    after     prolonged     search. 
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"  This   letter   must  catch  the   post — father 
will  ask  at  once  if  it  has  gone." 

A  yodel  in  the  street  below,  and  a  clashing 
of  cans,  caught  her  ear.  Happy  thought  ! 
The  milkman  would  take  it — he  lived  next 
door  to  Isaacs. 

She  ran  downstairs. 

The  milkman  would  be  delighted  to  leave 
the  note  for  her.  He  took  it.  That  was 
done. 

Then  time  stood  still.  She  tried  to  read, 
but  the  words  had  no  meaning.  She 
strummed  on  the  piano,  but  the  music 
sounded  flat  and  dead. 

Still,  only  live  minutes  gone.  She  brushed 
and  arranged  her  beautiful  hair,  so  that  it 
should  look  its  best,  and  then  moved  rest-  , 
lessly  about  the  house.  The  minutes  ticked 
themselves  away.  But  stiil  no  Jim— and  he 
might  have  been  expected  in  half  an  hour,  as 
he  lived  so  near.  *    . 

She  sat  down  in  a  big  chair  in  the  studio 
at  the  back  of  the  house.  Its  north  window 
admitted  none,  of  the  afternoon's  sunshine. 
Dozens  of  canvases  leaned  against  the 
walls,  the  floor.  They  filled  up  dusty 
corners,  they  bulged  out  of  cupboards.  One, 
placed  by  itself,  was  screened  by  a  curtain. 
It  was  a  half-finished  portrait  of  Cecil's 
mother,  painted  just  before  her  death  ten 
years  ago. 

Cecil  lifted  the  curtain  and  looked  at  it 
gravely.  The  brown  eyes,  so  like  her  own, 
looked  at  her  quietly  and  kindly.  They 
seemed  to  soothe  the  impatient  spirit. 

The  shadows  in  the  corners  grew  deeper 
and  deeper.  To  Cecil,  sitting  very  still  in 
the  big  chair  waiting,  it  all  seemed  quiet  and 
eerie.  The  lay  figure  in  tlm  corner  seemed 
to  stare  at  her  mockingly  out  of  the  shadows. 
No  sound  disturbed  the  stillness  ^but  the 
striking  of  the  quarters  on  the  neighbouring 
church  clock.  Quarter  after  quarter  struck, 
and  still  no  Jim.  Quarters,  half-hours, 
hours,  dragged  on.  A  quarter  to  eight ! 
Cecil  realised  that  Jim  could  not  be  coming. 
She  felt  almost  frantic  with  impatience,  and 
then  settled  down  to  a  feeling  of  dull,  sick 
disappointment.         • 

She  puzzled  and  puzzled.  He  must  have 
been  taken  suddenly  ill — he  had  been  called 
away  by  a  telegram,  perhaps — he  had  been 
run  over  by  a  car — or  had  he  changed  his 
mind  ? 

Perhaps — oh,  miserable  thought ! — he  had 
not  liked  her  suggestion  of  the  studio— had 
thought  her  note  too  eager.  Jim  was 
fastidious,  she  knew. 

She  began  to  hear  sounds  in  the  house  : 


her  brothers  and  sisters  were  coming  home 
for  their  evening  meal.  The  house  was  full 
of  its  usual  Saturday  evening  activity  ;  she 
would  soon  be  surrounded  by  young  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  would  have  to  be  interested 
in  their  various  doings.  She  must  meet 
the'm  all  at  supper  and  try  to  look  as  usual. 

Supper,  under  the  circumstan:  es,  was  a 
trial.  It  passed  as  family  meals  do — long 
intervals  of  silence,  while  young  appetites 
were  assuaged  ;  bursts  of  giggles,  jokes — 
Greek  to  all  but  the  Mannering  family. 

In  one  of  the  more  prolonged  pauses 
Robert,  the  youngest,  a  schoolboy  of  thirteen, 
until  that  moment  engrossed  in  his  supper, 
remarked  suddenly  :  "  What  on  earth  is  the 
matter  with  that  chap  Blount  ?  " 

No  one  spoke.  Cecil's  heart  gave  a  jump 
and  beat  loudly.  She  could  not  control  her 
voice  to  utter  a  word.  Nobody  was  interested 
in  Blount,  it  seemed. 

Robert  con  tinned,  as  no  one  spoke  : 
"Because  I  met  him  this  afternoon  prowling 
along  by  the  canal,  looking  like  suicide.  He 
was  reading  a  letter,  and  seemed  awfully 
upset.  I  called  out  '  Hullo  !'  but  he  just 
scowled  at  me  and  walked  on." 

Cecil  pulled  herself  together  and  cleared 
her  throat.  "  What  time  was  that  ?  "  she 
asked,  and  contrived  to  make  her  voice 
sound  normal. 

"  Oh,  about  four  o'clock." 

Cecil's  brain  whirled.  Then  Jim  had  not 
been  ill — not  been  run  over.  He  must  have 
written  impulsively  and  regretted  it.  There 
must  have  been  something  in  her  reply  that 
annoyed  him  and  put  him  off.  What  could 
it  mean  but  that  ? 

She  forgot  the  presence  of  her  brothers 
and  sisters,  plunged  in  miserable  meditations. 

WThat  a  cruel  day  this  had  been — endless 
waiting  and  disappointment !  Must  she  wait 
like  this  till  the  end  of  her  life  ?  Would 
to-morrow  be  like  this — on  and  on  ?  Long 
dull  days  she  had  heard  of  old  grey-haired 
women  waiting  and  waiting  till  they  went 
down  to  the  grave,  watching  always  for  some- 
one to  come  out  of  the  silence. 

Could  someone  have  played  a  trick  ?  No 
one  could  be  so  cruel. 

A  thundering  knock  at  the  hall  door 
interrupted  her  thoughts.  She  held  her 
breath  to  listen.     Could  it  be  Jim  ? 

"  What  idiot  is  making  that  noise  at  this 
time  of  night  ?  "  said  her  irascible  father, 
glaring  round  at  his  family. 

"  Please,  sir,  Mr.  Isaacs  to  see  you," 
announced  the  maid. 

"  Come   to   apologise  and  make  a  better 
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offer,  I  suppose.  By  the  by,  Cecil,  did  you 
write  as  I  told  you  ?  "  he  asked  sharply. 

"  Yes,  father,  I  wrote  a  very  short,  firm 
note,"  answered  Cecil. 

Mr.  Mannering  pushed  bac1:  his  chair  and 
left  the  room.  The  family  listened  with  all 
their  ears  for  sounds  from  the  adjoining 
studio — these  interviews  with  picture  dealers 
were  generally  exciting. 

They  were  not  disappointed  ;  soon  sounds 
of  angry  voices  were  heard. 

"  Now,  Cecil,  go  to  your  usual  task  and  be 
peacemaker,"  said  Robert ;  "  oil  is  wanted  on 
those  troubled  waters." 

Cecil  rose  and  followed  her  father  to  the 
studio.  As  she  opened  the  door,  a  volume 
of  sound  poured  forth.  Both  men  seemed 
to  be  talking  at  once.  But  her  father's  bass 
note  prevailed  over  the  voice,  shrill  with 
excitement,  of  the  little  Jew  w7ho  spluttered 
before  him. 

"Did  you  not  write  to  refuse  his 
contemptible,  insulting  offer  ?  "  demanded 
her  father.  "  He  has  the  impertinence  to 
contradict  all  my  statements  and " 

"Miss  Mannering,  your  father  accepted 
my  terms  in  a  letter  written  by  you.  The 
picture  is  mine.  I  have  your  written, 
word." 

"  Liar  !  "  shouted  her  father.  "  Show  me 
the  letter." 

"  You  shall  not  go  back  on  your  word," 
reiterated  the  Jew.  "  Though  I  do  not  want 
your  picture  at  all,  I  shall  take  it  now, 
whether  you  will  or  no.  See  here — I  have 
the  letter." 

And,  rummaging  among  various  letters  in 
his  pocket-book,  he  pulled  out  the  familiar 
sheet  of  grey  note-paper. 

"  Look,  Miss  Mannering,  and  call  me  a 
liar,  if  you  can." 

Cecil  took  it  and  read  w7ith  a  numb 
feeling — 

"  Yes,  of  course  it  is  all  right.  Only 
come  at  once.  There  will  be  no  one  in  the 
studio  this  afternoon.  Come  as  soon  as 
fou  can." 


She  held  the  letter,  gazing  at  it  dumbly, 
while  thoughts  —  glad  thoughts  —  rushed 
madly  through  her  brain.  Of  course  she 
saw  it  now.  She  had  changed  the  twro  notes 
— put  them  in  the  wrong  envelopes  in  her 
haste. 

And  Jim  must  have  read  the  other  note, 
and  thought  it  was  meant  for  him.  No 
wonder  he  did  not  come.  8he  remembered 
the  words— 


"Sir  — 

"  My  father  wishes  me  to  say  he  considers 
your  offer  not  nearly  good  enough.  He 
thinks  it  positively  insulting.  I  may  add 
that  I  agree  with  him. 

"  Yours  truly, 

"Cecil  Mannering." 

•  She  pictured  Jim's  discomfiture.  What 
was  to  be  done  ?  She  must  see  him  now  at 
once.    He  might  go  away — leave  no  address. 

She  did  rot  notice  that  her  father  had 
drawn  the  note  out  of  her  hands.  But  a 
sudden  cessation  of  sound  struck  her  sense, 
and  she  became  conscious  that  her  father  was 
gazing  at  her,  doubtless  expecting  answers  to 
the  questions  he  had  been  hurliug  at  her 
during  the  last  few  minutes. 

"  Of  course,"  she  vaguely  heard  Isaacs 
saying,  "  the  business  methods  of  artists  are 
notoriously  curious,  so  I  took  the  wordi ng  of 
the  letter  for  an  artist's  whim,  and  came  here 
accordingly." 

Isaacs  became  sullen  now  and  remained 
silent.  His  near-set  dark  eyes  were  fixed  on 
Cecil. 

"Cecil,  for  the  tenth  time,  what  does  this 
mean  ?  "  demanded  Mr.  Mannering. 

Cecil  made  a  great  effort  to  be  calm. 
"  Father,"  she  said,  "  this  is  all  a  mistake. 
This  note  w7as  not  meant  for  Mr.  Isaacs  at 
all;  it  was  meant  for" — she  hesitated — "a 
friend  of  mine." 

"  But  who   the  dickens "  began   the 

artist. 

"  Mr.  Isaacs,  I  apologise  for  all  this,"  she 
went  on.  "  Please  go  now.  I'll  call  and 
explain,  and  make  it  all  right  about  the 
picture." 

"But,   Cecil,   I    insist "    began    Mr. 

Mannering.     But  Cecil  was  gone. 

She  slipped  past  the  dining-room  door, 
where  she  heard  them  all  discussing  the 
exciting  visit  of  Mr.  Isaacs,  and  took  a 
garden  hat  from  the  rack.  It  was  the  very 
same  shady  hat  in  which  she  had  been 
painted,  and  which  had  in  a  great  measure 
led  to  her  first  friendship  with  Jim  ;  he  had 
almost  insisted  that  her  father  should  paint 
her  portrait  in  it.  Hastily  pinning  it  on, 
she  opened  the  front  door  quietly  and  was 
out  in  the  darkness. 

A  warm  summer  rain  was  falling.  A  few 
dim  lamps  wrere  lighted  in  the  streets  ;  lights 
were  reflected  in  shining  pavements  ;  rain 
dropped  from  the  brim  of  the  shady  hat. 

Cecil  ran  rather  than  walked  ;  the  moist- 
air  cooled  her  flushed  face.  Up  one  long 
hill  she  flew,   along   a   broad,  quiet  street, 
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shaded  on  either  side  by  trees.  She  gained 
the  solemn-looking  terrace  where  Jim  and 
his  old  father  lived. 

The  place  seemed  very  still— everyone  was 
probably  dining.  Cecil  felt  alone,  shut  out 
from  the  warmth  and  light  everywhere. 

Perhaps,  she  thought,  Jim  was  sitting 
smoking  in  the  room  behind  that  drawn 
blind.  The  grim  father  would  be  with  him  ; 
if  so,  what  should  she  say  if  she  were 
ushered  in  upon  them  ?  Her  heart  beat 
suffocatingly,  but,  without  giving  herself  any 
more  time  to  think,  she  ran  boldly  up  the 
steps  and  pealed  the  bell. 

It  was  answered  instantly.  Jim  himself — 
a  portmanteau  in  one  hand — stood  in  the 
lighted  doorway. 

"Is  that  the  cab?"  he  said.  "You're 
very  late." 

"  No,  Jim,  it's  me,"  said  Cecil  in  a  small 
voice. 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  child,  what  is  the 
matter  ?  Come  in  !  "  He  drew  her  into 
the  hall. 

"Jim,  Jim,  it's  all  a  mistake  !  "  Her  voice 
broke,  but  the  voice  was  muffled,  for  she  was 


talking  into  Jim's  breast-pocket,  and  his  arms 
were  tightly  round  her.  "  Ail  a  mistake,  a 
dreadful  mistake  !  "  And  as  well  as  she  could 
she  told  him  the  history  of  the  changed 
notes  and  her  sad  afternoon. 

"  Thauk  Heaven,  you  came  in  time  I " 
said  Jim.  "  I  was  just  off  to  Scotland  for 
a  bit.  I  couldn't  bear  this  after  the  blow 
your  note  gave  me." 

The  door  bell  pealed.  Jim  sprang  to  the 
door. 

"Keep  the  cab  a  minute,  but  there  will  be 
no  luggage.  And  tell  your  master  I  am  not 
leaving  to-night,"  he  added  to  the  servant 
who  appeared. 

"  And  now  jump  into  the  cab,"  said  Jim, 
"  and  we'll  go  and  explain  at  home." 

And  soon  the  dripping  garden  hat  found 
its  proper  resting-place,  and  the  interior  of  the 
humble  four-wheeler  became  a  very  temple 
of  bliss. 

Jim  Blount  made  it  all  right  between 
Isaacs  and  Mr.  Mannering,  but  Cecil  now 
has  the  portrait,  which  was  very  well  hung 
at  the  Eoyal  Academy  as  the  "  Portrait  of 
Mrs.  James  Blount." 


JE.   V?  H  tOf-p. 


THE    ALTERNATIVE. 

Host  :  Hullo,  old  man  !     Don't  mind  the  dog  ;  his  bark  is  worse  than  his  bite. 
Gukst  :  Then  I  hope  he  won't  bark  at  me  ! 
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THE   RETURN    OF   THE    FAIRIES. 
By  Richard  Norman, 

My  wife  turned  from  an  open  window,  beyond 
which  the  sun  was  apparently  setting,  and 
sighed  softly. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  she  murmured,  "  I 
used  to  believe  in  fairies." 

"  And  a  very  poetic,  if  unprofitable,  faith, 
too — for  the  very  young." 

"  I  am  still  very  young,  but  they  don't  seem 
as  real  as  they  used  to  be." 

"Ah?  "  I  inquired  with  bewildered  anxiety, 
for  there  were  tears  in  her  tone. 

"  They  never,  never  failed  to  make  my 
dreams  come  true,  or  to  fulfil  even  the 
weeniest  wish." 

"Oh,  I  say,"  I  ?aid,  endeavouring  to  be 
jocular  and  materially  hearty,  "they  weren't 
as  jolly  generous  as  all  that — what?  " 

"  Yes,  they  were.  I  had  only  to  whisper  it 
to  the  elves  Which  lived,  each  in  a  cluster  of 
roses,  outside  my  casement  window,  for  my 
wish  to  be  fulfilled." 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  I  gasped.  "  Can't  you  go 
back  and  ask  for  a  Eolls-Royce,  and  a  new  pair 
of  braces  for  your  husband,  and " 

"  No,  I  never  a^kedfor  those  sorts  of  things," 
she   murmured    dreamily.     "  Besides,  I  should 


have  had  no  use  for  the  garment  you 
mention'  d." 

"  Garment!"  I  cried.  "They're  no  garment 
at  all.  They're  a  requirement — and  by  Act  of 
Parliament,  if  I'm  not  mistaken." 

"It  doesn't  matter,"  she  sighed.  "I  didn't 
require  them.  I  used  to  wish  for  a  ship  of 
silver  cloud  to  sail  across  the  moon,  or  a 
sweet  dreamy  dream,  or — or  another  happy 
day  to  follow." 

The  drowsy  sing-song  of  her  voice,  following 
upon  a  very  excellent  brandy  liqueur  with 
which  Parkins  of  The  Poplars  had  provided 
me  after  luncheon,  set  me  a-thinking,  so  that 
I  did  not  comment  upon  my  wife's  last-spoken 
reverie.  Therefore  she  continued,  though  she 
must  have  done  so  in  any  case. 

"  It  was  beautiful  to  think  that  my  little 
fairies  loved  me  so,  so  tenderly  that  they  kept 
awake,  until  I  ran  up  to  bed,  just  to  listen  for 
their  world-child's  tiniest  fancy." 

"Beautiful,"  I  murmured,  "beautiful !  " 

"  What  is  ?  "  she  asked  without  warning. 

"  Eh  ?  " 

"  What  is  ?  "  she  repeated. 

"  That  splendid  feeling,"  I  faltered,  hoping 
that  the  ambiguity  of  my  meaning  would  pass 
undetected.     And  so  it  did,  to  my  vast  joy. 
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"I'm  glad  you're  listening.  It's  good  to 
know  that  someone  listens  now — now  that  the 
roses  are  empty  and  the  elves  all  left  behkad 
with  the  years  of  youth  and  make-believe." 

To  a  man  I  could  have  said  :  *'  Have  another, 
dear  old  cockroach,  and  work  it  off  that  way." 
But  one  must  needs  judge  women  by  kinks  of 
thought  which  would  sneak  by  a  battalion  of 
men  without  striking  any  single  one  of  them. 

"  Come,  come,  Sylvia,  are  there  not  clusters 
of  magic  roses  outside  your  window  now  ?  " 

"  There  are,"  she  sighed,  "  but  they  are  all, 
all  empty." 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  I  affirmed  stoutly — "  no 
more    empty   than    you    wish  to  think  them. 


A  visiting  trustee,  during  the  course  of  an 
address  made  to  the  pupils  of  a  certain  school, 
said : 

"  My  dear  children,  I  want  to  talk  to  you  a 
few  minutes  concerning  one  of  the  most 
wonderful,  one  of  ,the  most  important  organs 
in  the  whole  world.  What  is  "it  that  throbs 
away,  beats  vaway,  never  stopping,  never 
ceasing,  whether  you  wake  or  sleep,  night  or 
day,  week  in  and  week  out,  month  in  and  month 
out,  year  in  and  year  out,  without  any  volition 
on  your  part,  hidden  away  in  the  depths,  as  it 
were,  unseen  by  you,  throbbing,  throbbing, 
throbbing  rhythmically  all  your  life  long  ?  " 

During  the  momentary  pause  of  the  speaker 


THK    CAUSE 


ACCURACY. 


Miss  Anteek  (showing  family  album  to  little  visitor) :  And  here  is  a  photograph  of  me  when  I  was 
only  six  years  old. 

Molly  (triumphantly) :  Mummie,  I  told  you  you  were  wrong  when  you  said  photography  had  only 
been  invented  about  seventy  years  ! 


Faith,  you  know.  That's  it — faith,  and — er — 
the  trick's  done.     D'you  see  ?  " 

41  Yes,  I  think  perhaps  I  do  now,"  she 
whispered,  as  she  came  over  and  thanked  me 
for  resuscitating  something  or  other  which  I 
really  didn't  quite  consider  worthy  of  resusci- 
tation, but  which  appeared  harmless  enough. 

But  when,  that  same  night,  a  whisper 
penetrated  the  roses  above  and  informed  my 
entire  study  that  Sylvia  was  in  love  with  "  the 
sweetest  necklace  you  ever  saw,"  I  saw  harm 
enough— to  my  bank  balance. 

However,  for  once  I  impersonated  something 
wonderful,  and  called  back  "  Eight  0  1" 


for  oratorical   effect  a  small  voice  was  heard 
to  say : 

"  I  know,  sir.     It's  the  gas-meter !  " 


A  native  minister  was  telling  the  missionary 
in  charge  of  the  district  that  a  sparrow  had 
built  a  nest  on  the  roof  of  his  house. 

**  Is  there  anything  in  the  nest  yet?  "  asked 
the  missionary. 

"  Yes,"  replied  his  Indian  brother,  proud  of 
his  English,  "the  sparrow  has  pups." 
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THE  ACCIDENT. 
By  J.  E.   IV heel wright* 

They,  had  come  to  the  end  of  rather'  a& 
strenuous  day's  motoring  in  a  small  open  two- 
seater  car.  She  had  removed  the  dust  from 
her  face  and  beaten  it  from  her  garments. 
(One  can  do  little  more  when  one  carries  only 
a  hand-bag.)  Now  she  waited  hungrily  near 
the  hotel  dining-room  door  for  her  spouse. 
Looking  in,  she  could  see  and  hear  the  other 
guests,  dining  eagerly,  just  inside. 

"  Why — oh,  why  doesn't  Edward  come  ?  "  she 
groaned.     "  I  feel  I  must  wait  for  him." 

He  had  endured  a  hard  day's  driving,  and 
she  had  left  him  grimly  absorbed,  greasing  the 
back  axle,  and  almost  savage 
with  hunger,  and  he  had 
then  been  going  in  search  of 
a  wash  and  a  clean  collar. 

"  Go  arid  keep  a  place. 
I'll  be  with  you  in  five 
minutes,"  he  had  said. 

That  was  half  an  hour 
ago.  A  gong  had  boomed. 
The  soup  was  cooling.  Some- 
thing must  be  done.  She 
went  out  and  looked  in  the 
garage.     Not  there. 

Upstairs  she  went  in 
search.  Passing  the  bath- 
room door,  she  heard  a  groan. 
A   faint  voice  said:    "Eve, 


shall  we  do?"  she  said,  pressing  her  fingers 
once  more  hard  upon  his  spinal  column. 

"  Ah-h-h !  "  he  winced  in  pain.  "  Take  care — 
I  felt  that  right  through  me." 

"It  is  there,  then."  A  few  dexterous  move- 
ments over  the  injured  spot  seemed  to  give  him 
relief.  "  Now  stand  up— straighten  yourself 
and  jump."       % 

She  gave  the  command  firmly.        Iv 

He  straightened  himself.     He  jumped. 

Something  fell  with  a  slight  rattle  on  the 
boards,  described  a  wide  curve,  and  subsided 
in  a  far  earner  under  the  bath. 

She,  being  slim,  was  able  to  insert  herself 
under  the  legs  of  the  bath  in  search. 


is   that  you? 


"     The  words 
sounded  like 


that  followed 
"  collar-bone." 

White  to  the  lips,  she 
darted  in. 

In  a  crouching  attitude 
on  the  floor  was  her  husband 
— collarless,  in  shirt-sleeves, 
his  face  distorted  with  pain. 
One  hand  made  feeble  efforts 
in  the  direction  of  his 
scapular. 

A  few  words,  jerkily 
uttered,  explained  his  hurt. 

"  I'm  done  for  1 "  he  gasped, 
writhing.  "  I  can't  go  down 
like  this.  All  for  a  bone- 
bone!  Ughl"  Another 
spasm  choked  his  voice. 

"  See  if  I  can  feel  it,"  Eve 
said  gently,  all  her  womanly 
sympathy  aroused. 

With  practised  fingers  she  passed  her  hands 
over  his  back.  Not  for  nothing  had  she 
been  a  V.A.D.  these  two  years.  She  pressed 
fingers  here  and  there — fingers  sensitive  as  a 
surgeon's. 

"  Here  ?"  she  said.     * 

"No,"  was  the  answer.        ' 

"Here,  then?"      .. 

Still  "No." 

"  Or  here — or  here  ?  " 

"No." 

She  pursed  her  lips — looked  grave. 

"  I  am  afraid  it  is  lower  down,  then.     What 


THE    EXPLANATION. 

"  Been  'ere  before,  sir?    Yet  I  don't  seem  to  remember  your  face." 
u  No  ?     Expect  it  has  healed  up  siuce  you  last  shaved  me  !  " 

"Strange,  how  no  man  ever  carries  more 
than  one  of  these  things  with  him  on  a  journey," 
she  said  in  muffled  voice,  as  she  emerged  with 
a  bone  collar-stud. 


Robert  Hall  was  once  rebuked  by  Matthew 
Wilks,  of  the  Tabernacle,  for  "talking  non- 
sense "  at  a  private  party,  after  having  just 
before  preached  an  eloquent  sermon. 
"Matthew,"  replied  Hall,  "the  difference 
between  us  is  this — I  talk  my  nonsense  in  the 
parlour,  thou  talkest  thine  in  the  pulpit." 
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STORIES  OF  YESTERDAY  AND  TO-DAY. 
lit/  Henry  J.  Barker, 

Few  people  now  living  remember  that 
wonderful  one-man  entertainer  Henry  Russell. 
He  it  was  who  delighted  a  previous  generation 
by  his  fine  rendering  of  his  own  songs,  u  There's 
a  Good  Time  Coming,"  "Cheer,  Boys,  Cheer," 
"  To  the  West,  to  the  West,  to  the  Land  of  the 
Free! "  etc. 

Here  is  a  story  of  him  in  his  old  age,  told 
me  by  one  who  was  present  at  the  scene. 

One  year,  in  the  'nineties,  Henry  Irving,  John 
Lawrence  Toole,  Sir  John  Bennett  (of  watch 
fame),  and  a  few  other  kindred  souls,  were 
spending  a  week-end  at  a  certain  hotel  at 
Kamsgate.     After  dinner  they  all  adjourned  to 


and  then  they  were  startled  to  hear  a  thin, 
puling  voice  come  from  an  old  gentleman  who 
was  sittiug  in  the  far  corner  of  the  room. 

"  You're  all  wrong,  gentlemen,"  he  said, 
raising  a  glass,  which  trembled  in  his  hand. 
"  I'm  sorry  to  say  I'm  eighty-five.  Here's 
Henry  Russell's  good  wishes  to  you  all !  " 

And,  speaking  of  Irving,  Toole,  and  Sir  John 
Bennett),  the  watchmaker,  reminds  me  of  a 
story  which  Lheard  from  the  lips  of  an  intimata 
friend  of  the  old  knight. 

Sir  John  had  been  indisposed  for  a  few  days, 
and  Irving  and  Toole  paid  a  special  visit  to  the 
establishment  in  Cheapside  to  inquire  after 
him.  As  the  two,  arm-in-arm,  entered  the 
shop,  a  junior  partner  of  the  firm — whom  they 


Lady  :  T  object  to  you  smoking.     This  is  not  a  smoking  compartment. 

Work  Kit:  I  ain't  smokin'. 

Lady  :   Well,  you've  &ot  your  pipe  in  your  mouth. 

AVorkku  :  And  I've  got  mo  boots  on,  but  I  ain't  walkiu'. 


the  smoke-room,  and,  over  their  wine  or  spirits, 
they  got  talking  on  musical  and  other  matters. 

"  By  the  bye,"  presently  said  Irving,  "  I 
wonder  what  age  dear  old  Henry  Russell  is 
now  ?  I've  not  seen  him  for  many  years.  He 
must  be  getting  on.  Turned  seventy,  I  should 
think." 

"  Harry  Russell  ?  "  said  Toole.  "  Why,  he 
must  be  seventy-five,  if  he's  a  day  !  Hale  old 
stick ! " 

"  Older  than  that,"  said  another.  "  He'll  be 
about  eighty.  I  knew  him  well  in  the  old 
days." 

They  dropped  into  silence  for  a  few  moments, 


well  knew — happened  to  be  standing  at  the 
door,  and  the  witty  Toole,  assuming  a  theatrical 
attitude,  accosted  him  with  the  question: 
'•  Well,  Watchman,  what  of  the  Knight  ?  " 

Here  is  a  story,  if  you  like,  quite  up  to  date. 

The  other  day  I  met  three  of  our  Tommies, 
evidently  about  to  be  demobilised,  walking 
gaily  abreast  on  the  pavement,  and  followed 
at  heels  by  a  couple  of  urchins,  who  were 
pestering  them  for  coppers.  Presently  the 
soldier  in  the  middle  turned  round  and  shouted  : 
"  Get  away,  will  yer  ?  "  But  still  the  urchins 
hung  on.  Then  the  Tommy  on  the  right 
roared    out:    "Alley,    alley,    tudor    sweet!" 
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"  Involves  the  total  abolition  of  that 
terrible  scale  practising  and  five- 
finger  exercising."—  WestminsterGazette 

My  System  has  abolished  all  necessity  for  keyboard 
drudgery.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  in  a  few 
months  a  mastery  of  the  piano  often  unobtainable 
even  after  years  of  laborious  practising  for  several 
hours  daily. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  other  eminent 
musicians    highly    recommend    and 
use  this  System.      No  apparatus 
or     specially     written    score. 
The    quickest    and  most 
certain    way    to    per- 
manent      mastery 
of  the  piano. 

12  9  ooo  y^^>  Send  for  my 

Successful  •*%%8r  Illustrated  Book, 

PuP,,s-  ^y%%F*  "Light on  Pianoforte 

Playing." 

This  book  explains  fully 
how  I  teach  the  System  by  a 
series  of  Postal  Lessons,  and  the 
fee    I    charge.      The    lessons  are 
X^w  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pianists 

S  of  all  grades  of  proficiency. 

Apply  lor  book  to-day,  but  do  not  omit  to  state 
whether  average  or  advanced  player,  or,  if  a 
beginner,  whether  you  can  or  cannot  play  at  sight 
a  simple  hymn-tune.  The  book  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  and  post  free. 
V,  Macdonald  Smith,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  1. 

pom  Brain  to  l;eijOoartt 

Macdonald  Smith's  System  of 
Pianoforte    Playing:. 
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DELAINA 

NON-FADO  FABRIC 

The  fashion  for  the  coming  Spring  and 
Summer  is  Stripes,  and  in  Delaina  you  will 
find  a  wide  variety  of  striped  designs  suitable 
for  Dresses,  Blouses,  Shirts,  Pyjamas,  &c. 
The  colours  are  guaranteed  fast.  It 
washes  splendidly,  and  is  therefore  ideal 
for  Children's  wear. 
Lightweight,  31  ins.  wide,  2/6  per  yd. 
Heavyweight,  29  ins.  wide,  2/9  per  yd. 
Ask  your  Draper  to  show  you  the 

NON-FADO  ZEPHYRS 

for  Blouses,  Dresses,  &c.     31  ins.  w  de. 

Stocked  by  all  ending Drapers.  Should  any  diffi.- 
culty  be  found  in  obtaining,  write  lor  Patterns  to 

NELSON   TEXTILES,  Ltd., 

I^Hf^§&s\         ^'  Haaoyer  Square,  ^iS^^PS 
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A    FOREWARNING. 

"'Scuse  me,  mister,  but  if  you're  going  to  stop  here 
till  you  'its  that  ball,  you'll  'ave  to  get  another  caddie, 
'cos  the  day  after  to-morrer's  my  birthday,  aud  I've  got 
a  'oliday." 

Whereupon  the  urchins  bounded  off  like  a 
shot,  as  well  they  might. 

Speaking  of  our  returned  Tommies  and  the 
bits  of  French  they  have  picked  up,  one  is 
bound  to  say  that  they  can  never  open  their 
mouths — in  French — without  putting  their  foot 
in  it.  Not  one  of  them  can  even  say  "Thank 
you!"  correctly.     They  always  say  "  Mercy." 

"Ar  much  French  did  you  pick  up?  "  asked 
one  returned  soldier  of  another. 

"Well,  mate,"  was  the  answer,  "I  know 
what  they  say  for  corliflowers." 

"  Reelly  ?     Spit  it  art,  then." 

"  Why,  they  call  'em  shoeflurse.'* 

"  Shoeflurse  ?  " 

"  Yes.  At  a  village  we  was  stopping  at  I 
had  to  fetch  'em  for  the  Captain  nearly  every 
day.  I  used  to  put  up  two  or  three  fingers, 
occordin'  to  ar  many  I  wanted,  and  then  say 
*  Shoeflurse  ! '     An'  it  always  come  off  1  " 


A  country  lad  went  to  a  neighbouring  town 
and  applied  for  a  job  which  had  been  advertised 
in  the  local  paper. 

One  of  the  questions  was  :  "  A  man  buys  an 
article  for  four  and  ninepence  and  sells  it  for 
nine  and  four  pence  :  does  he  gain  or  lose  on  the 
transaction?" 

After  pondering  over  the  question,  our  rural 
friend  finally  answered  in  this  way :  "  He  gains 
on  the  shillings,  but  loses  on  the  pence." 


TRUE    LOVE. 
"You  write  me  rotten  letters,  dear," 

My  lady  sweetly  said — 
"Unsympathetic  substitutes, 

A!l  newsy,  dull,  and  dead! 

"Will  you  do  this  to  please  me,  dear? 

Just  write  to  me  to-day  ; 
Just  shut  your  eyes  and  think  I'm  there, 

And  write  what  you  would  say." 

I  took  five  pellets  of  quinine, 

Sneezed,  coughed,  and  cleared  my  throat; 
Thankful,  I  closed  my  aching  eyes 

And  snufflingly  I  wrote: 

"The  bood  is  beabig  brightly,  lub, 

The  stars  ab  shidig,  too, 
And  1  ab  sittig  dreabi  y 

Ad  thickig  buch  of  you. 

"  You  caddot—  oh,  you  caddot  <fc»w, 

By  darlig,  how  I  biss  you! 
Oh,  what  a  dreadful  co'd  Tbe  got— 

fia-rashahh  .  .  .  a»tishoo-oo!  ..." 

J,  Cafutra. 


A  mission  worker,  in  deprecating  the  way 
some  people  talk  of  "the  drab  lives  of  the 
poor,"  tells  of  some  East  End  girls  who  were 
taken  to  a  beautiful  country  house  to  spend  a 
summer  day.  As  they  were  leaving,  their 
hostess  said  how  much  she  had  enjoyed  their 
visit.     Whereupon  one  of  the  girls  replied : 

"I  guess  we  have  cheered  you  up  a  little ;  it 
must  be  awful  dull  here."    , 


NOT    SO    KASY     AS    IT     LOOKS. 

"You  marry  money,  my  boj*.     It's  just  as  easy  to 
love  a  rich  girl  as  a  poor  girl/' 

"  Yes,  but  the  trouble  is  to  get  them  to  marry  you." 
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How  to  be  Beautiful 

By  MIMOSA 

IT  is  not  every  woman's  good  fortune  to  be  endowed  by  Nature  with  fine  features  and  a 
flawless  complexion,  but  nowadays  it  is  possible  to  make  the  plainest  face  attractive, 
and  that,  too,  in  the  privacy  of  one's  home,  without  recourse  to  beauty  specialists,  which 
usually  involves  expensive  treatments  and  much  loss  of  time.  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  you, 
in  the  following:  lines,  how  much  may  be  done  in  this  direction  by  any  woman  of  crd'nary 
intelligence.  When  facial  applications  are  necessary,  use  only  the  pure  ingredients  just  as 
they  come  to  the  chemist  himself.  Do  not  allow  yourself  to  be  persuaded  into  buyiug  some 
cheap  ready-made  preparation  instead.  Any  chemist  will  gladly  obtain  the  original  concen- 
trated ingredients  for  you,  if  you  insist,  and  although  he  may  not  have  them  in  stock,  you  will 
be  well  advised  to  wait  while  he  orders  them  for  you.  The  improvement  in  your  appearance 
will  be  ample  compensation  for  any  trouble  taken  to  obtain  these  simple  and  harmless  beautificrs. 


Beauty  in  Breathing. — A  great  deal  can 
be  done  towards  brightening  the  eyes  by 
systematic  breathing  for  ten  minutes  each 
morning  and  evening.  Breathe  slowly  and 
deeply  to  the  fullest  capacity  of  the  lungs.  You 
should  stand  erect  by  au  open  window.  The 
corsets  should  not  be  worn  during  this  exercise. 

About  Shampooing. — Even  the  best 
shampoo  is  somewhat  drying,  and  if  the  hair 
is  not  naturally  oily,  I  suggest  that,  just  before 
the  shampoo,  you  apply  olive  oil  to  the  scalp, 
rubbing  it  into  the  hair  roots  vigorously.  Then 
use  pure  stallax  for  the  shampoo.  Dissolve  a 
teaspoonful  in  a  cup  of  hot  water.  This  will 
leave  the  hair  very  clean,  soft,  and  fluffy. 

An  Instantaneous  Beautif ier. — Instead 
of  face  powder,  use  a  simple  lotion  made  from 
one  ounce  of  cleminite  and  four  teaspoonfuls 
of  water.  This  lotion  will  tone  and  clear 
the  skin,  and  acts  as  a  protection  against  sun 
and  wind.  A  little  applied  with  the  finger- 
tips instantly  gives  the  skin  a  delightful 
"  bloomy  "  appearance.  No  powder  is  neces- 
sary, and  the  result  lasts  all  day  long  under 
the  most  trying  conditions. 

To  Permanently  Remove  Superfluous 
Hair. — It  is  a  simple  matter  to  remove  a 
downy  growth  of  hair  temporarily,  but  to 
remove  it  permanently  is  quite  another  matter. 
It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  not  more  generally 
known  that  powdered  pheminol  rntiy  be  used 
for  this  purpose.  Apply  directly  to  the 
j  hair.  The  recommended  treatment  is  designed 
not  merely  to  instantly  remove  the  hair,  but 
also  to  eventually  kill  the  roots  entirely. 
Any  chemist  should  be  able  to  supply  you 
with  an  ounce  of  pheminol,  which  quantity 
should  be  sufficient. 


The  Real  Cause  of  Most  Bad  Com- 
plexions.— It  is  an  accepted  fact  that  no 
truly  beautiful  complexion  ever  came  out  of 
jars  and  bottles,  and  the  longer  one  uses 
cosmetics  the  worse  the  complexion  becomes. 
Skin,  to  be  healthy,  must  breathe.  It  also 
must  expel,  through  the  pores,  its  share  of 
the  body's  effete  material.  Creams  and 
powders  clog  the  pores,  interfering  both  with 
elimination  and  breathing.  If  more  women 
understood  this,  there  would  be  fewer  self- 
ruined  complexions.  If  they  would  use 
ordinary  mercolised  wax  instead  of  cosmetics, 
they  would  have  natural,  healthy  complexions. 
This  remarkable  substance  is  not  absorbed 
by  the  skin  ;  its  action  is  just  the  opposite. 
The  skin  repels  mercolised  wax,  and  at  the 
same  time  throws  off  all  imperfections. 
An  exquisite  new  complexion  peeps  out, 
quite  free  from  any  appearance  of 
artificiality.  Apply  nightly,  like  cold  cream, 
for  a  week  or  two,  washing  it  off  in  the 
morning. 

About  Hair  Tonics. — Each  week  almost 
one  hears  of  some  wonderful  discovery  for 
improving  the  hair,  and  although  this 
paragraph  may  seem  a  little  superfluous,  an 
old-fashioned  recipe  may  come  as  a  welcome 
change.  One  thing  about  it  is  that  it  will 
grow  hair  and  also  prevent  it  falling  out. 
From  your  chemist  get  an  original  package  of 
boranium  ;  to  this  add  £-pint  of  bay  rum, 
allow  it  to  stand  30  minutes,  then  add 
sufficient  water  to  make  half  a  pint.  Rub 
briskly  into  the  scalp  with  the  finger-tips, 
and  you  will  immediately  experience  that 
clean  tingling  sensation  which  is  a  sure  sign 
of  healthy  action. 
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THE  PROFITEERS  OF  'NINETY-NINE. 
By  C.  I).  Leslie. 

We  were  talking  about  profiteering,  and  the 
helplessness  of  the  general  public  against  the 
big  Trusts,  that  first  corner  and  then  put  up 
the  price  of  necessities ;  and  my  memory 
suddenly  jumped  back  twenty  years  to  the 
Lessway -Baffin  Bun  and  Ginger  Beer  Combine. 
In.  truth,  modern  profiteers  couldn't  improve  on 
the  Lessway-Baffin  Trust,  which  was,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  an  enormous  success ;  but  its 
very  success  proved  its  downfall,  as  I  shall  show. 
I  think,  too,  there  is  a  moral  to  it. 

There  were  about  thirty  of  us  boys  at  Dr. 
Bird's  Preparatory  School  for  the  Sons  of  Gentle- 
men. Lessway,  the  oldest  of  us,  was  the  cock  of 
the  school.  He  was  a  big,  overgrown,  backward 
lout,  just  over  fifteen.   Not  a  bad  fellow,  but  the 


without  supervision ;  and,  putting  us  on  our 
honour  not  to  leave  the  field  until  his  return, 
he  departed.  There  was  probably  a  petticoat 
in  the  case. 

But  we  rejoiced  greatly,  because,  like  most 
preparatory  school  boys,  we  were  never  left 
alone,  but  shepherded  from  rising  in  the  morn- 
ing to  bedtime. 

Now,  a  certain  aged  dame,  whose  cottage  was 
just  outside  the  field,  by  permission  of  Dr. 
Bird,  supplied  from  a  barrow  refreshments  in 
the  shape  of  buns  and  stone  ginger  beer, 
both  excellent  of  their  kind  and  retailed  at 
a  penny. 

Baffin,  as  the  master  departed,  drew  Lessway 
aside  and  whispered  in  his  ear.  The  big  youth 
grinned  and  nodded. 

"  Look  here,  you  fellows, "  said  Baffin,  "  Less 


NO    HUllltY. 


Passenger  (after  a  long  delay  at  small  Highland  station) :  I  say,  guard,  have  we  broken  down,  or 

Guard  (calmly  eating  his  lunch):    Nay,"there's  uaethin'  .wraug,  only  ma  mouth  is  ower-full  for 
whustlin' the  noo  ! 


knowledge  he  could  easily  lick  any  other  boy 
tended  to  spoil  him  and  make  him  a  bit  of  a 
bully.  Baffin  was  a  sharp  youth  of  thirteen,, 
whose  father  wa3  a  well-to-do  merchant — indeed, 
a  great  man  in  "  the  City,"  he  told  us—and 
certainly  he  had  more  money  than  most  of  us 
to  squander. 

But  he  didn't  squander  it ;  he  used  it  to  buy 
treasures  from  other  boys,  temporarily  hard  up, 
to  sell  again,  and  he  seldom  lost  on  the  deal. 

On  a  certain  hot  July  day,  a  Saturday,  we 
went  as  usual,  after  dinner,  to  play  cricket.  The 
cricket  field  was  outside  the  town,  and  necessi- 
tated a  short  tram  ride.  The  assistant  master, 
Mr.  Humphreys,  who  was  in  charge  of  us,  told 
us,  when  we  got  there,  that  he  had  an  engage- 
ment in  the  village,  and  would  leave  us  to  play 


and  I  aren't  going  to  play  cricket ;  we're  going 
to  fetch  Mother  Seager's  tuck. 

"  Less,"  he  continued,  as  they  approached  the 
cottage,  "  let's  form  a  Trust,  you  and  I." 

" What's  that?" 

"  An  association  for  a  certain  business 
purpose,  a  financial  partnership.  We  can 
make  a  hundred  per  cent,  profit." 

"  How  ?  " 

"  Wait."  Baffin  entered  the  cottage  and  then 
emerged.  "  Have  you  got  seven  bob  ?  The  stuff 
is  packed  on  the  barrow — seven  dozen  bottles 
and  seven  dozen  buns.  I've  bought  the  lot 
for  fourteen  shillings.     Hand  over  your  half." 

"  But,"  said  the  other,  complying,  "  how  can 
we  make  any  profit  out  of  that  ?  At  a  penny  a 
bun  or  bottle " 
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"  You  chump,  we're  going  to  charge  two- 
pence! " 

Lessway  absorbed  this  information  slowly. 
"  But  will  they  pay  that  ?  " 

"  You  wait  and  see,"  said  Baffin,  anticipating 
Mr.  Asquith's  advice  to  the  House  of  Commons. 
"  Don't  you  see  we've  got  a  monopoly  ?  We 
mustn't  leave  the  field,  there's  no  other  grub 
to  be  bought,  and  there's  no  water  except  from 
the  ditch,  and  we're  here  till  six.  Why,  we 
might  charge  threepence,  but  that,"  he 
virtuously  concluded,  "  would  be  greedy." 

When  the  last  wicket  fell,  three-quarters  of 
an  hour  later,  there  was  a  rush  for  the  barrow, 
which  the  two  monopolists  had  judiciously 
placed  in  a  corner  of  the  field,  with  the  black- 
thorn hedge  behind  it. 

And  the  following  notice,  written  on  a  cricket 
score  sheet,  prominently  displayed,  met  their 
gaze — 
Notice — Prices:   Ginger  Beer  2d.,  Buns  2d. 
Cash  before  delivery. 

Naturally  protests  were  vehement,  and  there 
was  a  disposition  to  rush  the  barrow ;  but 
Lessway  stood  with  clenched  fists  to  defend  it, 
and  Baffin  glibly  explained  "that  it  was  a 
legitimate  business  deal  they  were  carrying  out. 
ThVy  had  bought  the  stuff  from  Mother  Seager 
and  were  foregoing  their  cricket  to  retail  it. 
There  was  no  compulsion  to  buy.  If  any  of  the 
other  chaps  had  been  smarter  and  thought  of 
it  first 

*'  Let  'em  keep  all  the  tuck,  the  greedy  pigs," 
said  Hales,  and  more  than  half  the  school 
agreed  with  him.  But  the  mood  passed.  The 
day  was  hot,  the  boys  all  thirsty,  and  each  the 
possessor  of  a  shilling,  the  weekly  pocket- 
money  allowance  having  been  distributed  that 
day.  So  first  one  and  then  another  had  a  two- 
penny bottle  of  ginger  beer  ;  and  so  suave  and 
tactful  was  -Baffm  that  the  ill-feeling  died  down 
and  the  affair  was  treated  rather  as  a  joke. 

In  the  next  interval,  an  hour  later,  business 
was  active,  and  quite  two-thirds  of  the  tuck  sold. 

It  was  Lessway  who  ruined  the  Trust.  Not 
having  a  business  mind,  he  had  been  a  bit 
shocked  at  first ;  but  now,  having,  so  to  speak, 
tasted  blood,  he  was  not  content, 

"Let's  put  the  stuff  up  another  penny,"  he 
said,  and,  regardless  of  his  partner's  protests,  he 
altered  the  twos  to  threes.  So  when  the  last 
wicket  fell,  and  the  boys,  thirsty  and  hungry, 
came  for  a  final  drink  and  bun,  they  found  a 
further  rise  in  the  price  of  necessities. 

They  drew  away  and  discussed  it,  but  finally 
came  back  and  paid  up  like  lambs.  The  last  bun 
and  last  bottle  we?e  consumed. 

"That's  an  extra  five  bob  weVve  made," 
declared  Lessway  in  a  triumphant  whisper  to 
his  partner. 

"  Y-yes,"  agreed  Baffin.  "  What  are  they 
fetching  a  pail  of  water  from  the  ditch  for,  I 
wonder  ?  "  he  added. 

Steadman  addressed  Lessway.  "  You  haven't 
kept  any  pop  for  yourself,"  he  remarked 
politely. 

"  No,  I'll  have  some  when  we  get  back  to 
the  town,  at  a  penny  the  bottle,"  cheerfully 
replied  the  profiteer. 

"  You  mustn't  wait  till  then.     We've  formed 
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a  Trust,  too.  It's  a  Trust  to  give  Lessway  and 
Baffin  a  drink  for  nix.  Gentlemen  of  the 
Trust,  action  front  I  " 

Twenty-eight  small  boys  attacked  as  one, 
and,  though  Lessway  fought  heroically,  he  wag 
overborne  by  numbers  and  pulled  down.  Three 
boys  sat  on  his  chest,  and  two  mor'e  on  his  arms. 
Baffin  surrendered  at  discretion.  He,  too,  was 
stretched  on  his  back  on  the  ground. 

By  the  simple  expedient  of  pulling  their  hair 
till  they  howled,  and  then  forcing  a  cricket 
stump  between  their  testh,  their  mouths  were 
prised  open.  A  mug  and  a  funnel  of  brown 
paper  made  the  absorbing  of  the  ditchwater  a 
matter  of  necessity.  Several  pints  were  poured 
down  the  throat  of  each.  They  were  also 
robbed  of  their  takings.  The  barrow  was 
smashed.   Indeed,  we  were  proceeding  to  further 


THE    HOUSING    rilOIU.KM* 

Editor  (to  nuthor  of  "The  Haunted  Grange''): 
Sorry,  Mr.  Skribbler,  but  I'm  afraid  your  stor  of  a 
house  which  remains  untenanted  for  years  would  put 
too  much  strain  on  the  imagination  of  our  readers  ! 

methods  of  barbarism,  when,  fortunately  for  all 
parties,  Mr.  Humphreys  appeared  on  the  scene. 
.  That  was  the  first  and  last  Food  Trust  in  the 
history  of  the  school. 

And,  I  repeat,  I  think  there  is   a   moral  to 
the  tale. 


A  case  of  medical  profiteering  was  recently 
observed  outside  a  doctor's  surgery.  A  carman 
asked  a  driver  who  had  had  some  foreign 
matter  removed  from  his  eye  :  "  '0\v  much  did 
he  stick  you  for?  " 

To  which  the  reply  was:  "Two  bob,  the 
blighter^  and  .'.e  kept  the  coal  !  " 
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'•  You  wicked  girl,'  said  I.     '  Why  was  Clapliam 
Common  V" 


IN    THIS 
CONNECTION 

By    DORNFORD    YATES 

A  vthor  of  "  The  Brother  of  Daphne." 
Illustrated    by    Norah    Schlegel 


'  \T7  HAT  are  you  doing  this  morning  ?  " 
Y  V        said  Daphne. 

Berry  turned   to  the  mantel- 
piece and  selected  a  pipe  before  replying. 

"  I  have,"  he  said,  "  several  duties  to 
discharge.  All,  curiously  enough,  to  myself. 
First,  if  not  foremost,  I  must  hire  some 
sock-suspenders.  Secondly,  I  must  select 
some  socks  for  the  sock-suspenders  to 
suspend.  Is  that  clear  ?  Neither  last  nor 
least " 

"  As  a  matter   of  fact/'   said   his  wife. 

1020.     No.  304.  35^ 


"  you're  going  to  help  me  choose  a  present 
for  Maisie  Dukedom.  Besides,  I've  got  to 
go  to  Fortnum  and  Mason's,  and  I   want 


"To  carry  the  string-bag.  I  know.  And 
we  can  get  the  chops  at  the  same  time. 
We'd  better  take  some  newspaper  with  us. 
And  a  perambulator." 

"  Tell  you  what,"  said  Jonah,  "  let's  all 
join  together  and  give  her  a  Persian  rug." 

"  That's  rather  an  idea,"  said  my  sister. 
"  And  thev  wear  for  ever." 

p  2 
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''  You're  sure  of  that,  aren't  you  ?  "  said 
Berry.  "  I  mean,  I  shouldn't  like  her  to 
have  to  get  a  new  one  in  about  six  hundred 
years.     I  like  a  present  to  last." 

Before  Daphne  could  reply — 

"  How  d'you  spell  '  business  '  1  "  said 
Jill,  looking  up  from  a  letter. 

"  Personally,"  said  I,  "  I  don't.  It's  one 
of  the  words  I  avoid.  If  %  you  must,  1 
should  write  it  down  both  ways  and  see 
what  it  looks  like." 

The  telephone  bell  began  to  ring. 

"  Wrong  number, for  a  fiver,"  said  Jonah. 
"  They  always  do  it  about  this  time." 

Berry  crossed  the  room  and  picked  up 
the  receiver.     We  listened  expectantly. 

"  Have  I  got  a  taxi  ?  My  dear  fellow,  I've 
got  a  whole  school  of  them.  Would  you  like 
aEenaultorababygrand?  What?  Oh,  I'm 
afraid  I  couldn't  send  it  at  once.  You  see, 
I've  only  got  one  boy,  and  he's  having  his 
hair  cut.  I  can  post  it  to  you,  and  I  should 
think  you'll  get  it  to-morrow  morning.  No, 
I'm  not  mad.  No,  I'm  not  the  cab-rank, 
either.  W^ell,  you  should  have  asked  me. 
Never  mind.  Let's  talk  of  something  else. 
I  wonder  if  you're  interested  in  rock- worms. 
...  I  beg  your  pardon.  ..."  Gravely  he 
restored  the  receiver  to  its  perch.  "  Not 
interested,"  he  added  for  our  information. 
"  He  didn't  actually  say  so,  but  from  the 
directions  he  gave  concerning  them — happily, 
I  may  say, quite  impracticable " 

"  Talking  of  telephoning,"  said  Jonah 
uncertainly,  "  don't  forget  we've  got  to 
ring  up  and  say  whether  we  want  those 
tickets." 

"  So  we  have,"  said  my  sister.  Ci  Wednes- 
day week,  isn't  it  ?  Let's  see."  She  fell 
to  examining  a  tiny  engagement- book, 
murmuring  to  herself  as  she  deciphered  or 
interpreted  the  entries. 

I  continued  to  survey  the  street. 

It  was  a  dark  morning  in  December,  and 
we  were  all  in  the  library,  where  there  was 
a  good  lire,  warming  ourselves  preparatory 
to  venturing  abroad  and  facing  the  north- 
east wind  which  was  making  London  so 
unpleasant. 

The  tickets  to  which  Jonah  referred  would 
make  us  free  of  the  Albert  Hall  for  a  ball 
which  promised  to  surpass  all  its  prede- 
cessors in  splendour  and  discomfort.  No 
one  was  to  be  admitted  who  was  not  clad 
in  cloth  either  of  gold  or  silver,  and,  while 
there  were  to  be  no  intervals  between  the 
dances,  a  great  deal  of  the  accommodation 
usually  reserved  for  such  revellers  as  desired 
rest    or  refreshment   was    being    converted 


into  seats  to  be  sold  to  any  who  cared  to 
witness  a  pageant  of  unwonted  brilliancy. 
The  fact  that  no  one  of  us  had  attended  a 
function  of  this  sort  for  more  than  five 
years,  and  the  excellence  of  the  cause  on 
behalf  of  which  it  was  being  promoted, 
were  responsible  for  our  inclination  to  take 
the  tickets,  for,  with  the  exception  of  Jill, 
we  were  not  eager  to  subscribe  to  an  enter- 
tainment which  it  was  not  at  all  certain  we 
should  enjoy. 

At  length — 

"  I  suppose  we'd  better  take  the  tickets," 
I  said  reflectively.  "  If  we  don't  want 
to  go,  we  needn't  use  them." 

"  Oh,  we  must  use  them,"  said  Daphne  ; 
"  and  we've  got  nothing  on  on  Wednesday, 
as  far  as  I  can  see." 

Berry  cleared  his  throat. 

"It  is  patent,"  he  said,  "  that  my 
personal  convenience  is  of  no  consideration. 
But  let  that  pass.  I  have  no  objection  to 
setting,  as  it  were,  the  seal  of  success  upon 
the  ball  in  question,  provided  that  my 
costume  buttons  in  front,  and  has  not  less 
than  two  pockets  which  are  at  once  acces- 
sible and  of  a  reasonable  capacity.  I  dare  say 
they  weren't  fashionable  in  the  fourteenth 
century.  No  doubt  our  forefathers  thought 
it  a  scream  to  keep  their  handkerchiefs 
in  their  boots  or  the  seat  of  their 
trousers.  But  I'm  funny  like  that.  Last 
time  1  had  to  give  the  fellow  in  the  cloak- 
room half-a-crown  every  time  I  wanted  to 
blow  my  nose." 

"  You  four  go,"  said  Jonah.  "  I  always 
feel  such  a  fool  in  fancy  dress." 

'*  If  you  fet^l  anything  like  the  fool  you 
look,"  said  Berry,  "  I'm  sorry  for  you." 

Jonah  lowered  The  Sportsman  and 
surveyed  the  speaker. 

"  What  you  want,"  he  said,  ;'  is  a  little 
honest  toil.  I  should  take  up  scavenging, 
or  sewerage.  Something  that  appeals  to 
you." 

"  I  agree,"  said  Daphne.  "  But  you  can't 
start  this  morning,  because  you're  coming 
with  Jill  and  me  to  choose  the, rug."  She 
turned  to  me.  "  Boy  dear,  ring  up  and 
take  those  tickets,  will  you  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

The  spirit  of  reckless  generosity  which  is 
so  prominent  a  characteristic  of  '*  Ex- 
change "  was  very  noticeable  this  morning. 
The  number  I  asked  for,  which  was  faith- 
fully repeated  by  the  operator,  was  Mayfair 
976.  I  was  connected  successively  to  Ham- 
mersmith 24,  Museum  113,  and  Mayfair 
5800.    After  a  decent  interval  I  began  again . 
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"  Kennington  Road  Police  Station/'  said 
a  voice. 

"  Kennington  or  Kennington  Road  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Kennington  Road.  There  ain't  no 
Kennington." 

"  Ain't — I  mean,  aren't  there  ?  I  always 
thought  .  .  .  Never  mind.  How  are  the 
police  ?  " 

"  I  say  this  is  Kennington  Road  Police 
Station,"  replied  the  voice  with  some 
heat. 

"  I  know  you  did.  I  heard  you.  Just  now. 
If  you  remember,  I  asked  you  if  it  was 
Kennington  or  Kennington  Road,  and  you 
said " 

"  'Oo  are  you  ?  " 

To  avoid  any  unpleasantness  I  replaced 
my  receiver. 

Two  minutes  later,  after  an  agreeable 
conversation  with  "  Supervisor,"  I  arranged 
to  purchase  five  tickets  for  the  Gold  and 
Silver  Ball. 

^  ^c  :J*  sjt  s|j 

"  This,"  said  the  salesman,  spreading  a 
rug  upon  the  top  of  a  fast-growing  pile, 
"is  a  Shiraz." 

"I  suppose,"  said  Berry,  "  you  haven't 
got  a  Badgerabahd  ?  " 

"  I  never  came  across  one,  sir." 

"  They  are  rare*,"  was  the  airy  reply. 
"  The  best  ones  used  to  be  made  in  Germany 
and  sent  to  Egypt.  By  the  time  the  camels 
had  finished  with  them,  they'd  fetch  any- 
thing from  a  millionaire  to  a  foxhound." 

This  was  too  much  for  Jill's  gravity,  and 
it  was  only  with  an  effort  that  Daphne 
controlled  her  voice. 

"  I  think  that's  very  nice,"  she  said 
shakily.  "  Don't  you  ?  "  she  added,  turning 
to  me. 

"Beautiful  piece  of  work,"  I  agreed. 
"Some  of  it  appears  to  have  been  done  after 
dinner,  but  otherwise  ..." 

"  The  pattern  is  invariably  a  *  little 
irregular,  sir." 

"  Yes,"  said  Berry.  "  That's  what  makes 
them  so  valuable.  Their  lives  are  reflected 
in  their  rugs.  Every  mat  is  a  human  docu- 
ment." With  the  ferrule  of  his  umbrella 
he  indicated  a  soft  blue  line  that  was 
straying  casually  from  the  course  which  its 
fellows  had  taken.  "  That,  for  instance, 
is  where  Ethel  the  Unready  demanded  a 
latchkey  at  the  mature  age  of  sixty-two. 
And  here  we  see  Uncle  Sennacherib  fined 
two  measures  of  oil  for  being  speechless 
before  mid-day.  I  don't  think  we'd  better 
give  her  this  one,"  he  added.     "  Shebat  the 


Satyr  seems  to  have  got  going  about  the 
middle,  and  from  what  I  remember " 

"  Haven't  you  got  to  go  and  get  some 
socks  ?  "  said  Daphne  desperately. 

"  I  have.  Will  you  meet  me  for  lunch, 
or  shall  I  meet  you  ?  I  believe  they  do  you 
very  well  at  the  Zoo." 

The  salesman  retired  precipitately  into 
an  office,  and  my  sister  besought  me  tear- 
fully to  take  her  husband  away. 

"  I  might  have  known,"  she  said  in  a 
choking  voice.    "  I  was  a  fool  to  bring  him/' 

"  Let's  play  at  bears,"  said  her  husband. 
"  It's  a  priceless  game.  Everyone  gets 
under  a  different  rug  and  growls." 

Resignedly  Daphne  retired  to  the  sofa. 
Jill  sank  down  upon  the  pile  of  rugs  and 
shook  silently.  Observing  that  we  were 
unattended,  another  salesman  was  hurrying 
in  our  direction.  Before  he  could  launch 
the  inevitable  question  — 

"  I  want  a  dog  license  and  some  magic 
lanterns,"  said  Berry.  "  You  know.  The 
ones  that  get  all  hot  and  smell." 

There  was  a  shriek  of  laughter  from  Jill, 
and  the  unfortunate  assistant  looked  round 
wildly,  as  if  for  support. 

Clearly  something  had  to  be  done. 

I  stepped  forward  and  slid  my  arm  through 
that  of  the  delinquent. 

"  Enough,"  said  I.  "  Come  and  devil  the 
hosier.  If  you're  not  quick,  all  the  socks 
will  be  gone." 

My  brother-in-law  eyed  me  suspiciously. 

'"  And  leave  my  baggage  ?  "  he  demanded, 
pointing  to  Daphne.  "  Never.  This  is  a 
ruse.  Where  is  the  manager  of  the  em- 
porium ?  I  dreamed  about  him  last  night. 
He  had  brown  boots  on." 

I  consulted  my  watch  before  replying. 

"  By  the  time  we  get  to  the  Club,  Martinis 
will  be  in  season." 

"  Do  you  mean  that  ?  "  said  Berrv. 

"  I  do." 

"  And  a  small  but  pungent  cigar  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

He  turned  to  the  bewildered  salesman. 

"  Please  attend  to  these  ladies.  They 
want  to  choose  an  expensive-looking  rug. 
Preferably  a  Shiraz.  No  doubt  they  will 
be  safe  in  your  hands.     Good  morning." 

On  the  way  out  he  stopped  at  a  counter 
and  purchased  one  of  the  prettiest  bead 
bags  I  have  ever  seen.  He  ordered  it  to  be 
sent  to  Daphne. 

*  *  *  *  * 

The  omnibus  was  sailing  down  Oxford 
Street  at  a  good  round  pace,  but  it  was  the 
sudden    draught    from   a    side-street    that 


!  She  looked  up  to  seo  ni<> 
starinij;.'" 


twitched  my  hat  from 
my  head.  I  turned  to 
see  the  former  describe 
a  somewhat  elegant 
curve  and  make  a 
beautiful  landing  upon 
the  canopy  of  a  large 
limousine  which  was 
standing  by  the  kerb 
some  seventy  yards 
away.  By  the  time  1 
had  alighted,  that 
distance  was  sub- 
stantially increased. 
In  some  dudgeon  J 
proceeded  to  walk, 
with  such  remnants  of 
dignity  as  I  could 
collect  and  retain,  in 
the  direction  of  my 
lost  property.  Wisdom 
suggested  that  I  should  run,  but  I  felt  that 
the  spectacle  of  a  young  man,  hatless  but 
otherwise  decently  dressed  and  adequately 
protected  from  the  severity  of  the  weather, 
needed  but  the  suggestion  of  impatience  to 
make  it  wholly  ridiculous.  My  vanity  was 
rightly  served.  I  was  still  about  thirty 
paces  from  my  objective,  when  the  limousine 
drew  out  from  the  pavement  and  into  the 
stream  of  traffic  which  was  hurrying  east. 

As  my  lips  framed  a  particularly  un- 
pleasant expletive,  a  bell  rang  sharply,  and 
I  turned  to  see  a  taxi,  which  had  that 
moment  been  dismissed. 

"  Oxford  Circus,"  I  cried,  fliriging  open 
the  door. 

A  moment  later  we  were  near  enough  for 
me  to  indicate  the  large  limousine  and  to 
instruct  my  driver  to  follow  her. 

As  we  swept  into  Regent's  Park,  I  began 


to  wonder  whether  I  should  not  have  been 
wiser  to  drive  to  Bond  Street  and  buy  a 
new  hat.  By  the  time  we  had  been  twice 
round  the  Ring  I  had  no  longer  any  doubt 
on  this  point ;  but  my  blood  was  up,  and  I 
was  determined  to  run  my  quarry  to  earth, 
even  if  it  involved  a  journey  to  Hither 
Green. 

More  than  once  we  were  almost  out- 
distanced, three  times  we  were  caught  in 
a  block  of  traffic,  so  that  my  taxi's  bonnet 
was  nosing  the  limousine's  tank.  Once  I 
got  out,  but,  as  I  stepped  into  the  road, 
the  waiting  stream  was  released,  and  the 
car  slid  away  and  round  the  hull  of  a  'bus 
from  under  my  very  hand.  My  escape  from 
a  disfiguring  death  beneath  the  wheels  of  a 
lorry  was  so  narrow  that  I  refrained  from 
a  second  attempt  to  curtail  my  pursuit,  and 
resigned  myself  to  playing  a  waiting  game. 


"For  a  moment  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  met  mine  steadily." 


When* we  emerged  from  the  Park,  my 
spirits  rose,  and  I  fell  to  studying  what  I 
could  see  of  the  lines  of  the  limousine,  and 
to  speculating  whether  I  was  being  led 
to  Claridge's  or  the  Ritz.  I  had  just  pro- 
nounced in  favour  of  the  latter,  when  there 
fell  upon  my  ears  the  long  regular  spasm  of 
ringing  which  is  a  fire-engine's  peremptory 
demand  for  instant  way.  Mechanically  the 
order  was  everywhere  obeyed.  The  street 
was  none  too  wide,  and  a  second  and  louder 
burst  of  resonance  declared  that  the  fire- 
engine  was  hard  upon  our  heels. 

The  twenty  yards  separating  us  from  the 
limousine  were  my  undoing.  With  a  help- 
less glance  at  me  over  his  shoulder,   my 


driver  pulled  in  to  the  kerb,  and  we  had  the 
felicity  of  watching  the  great  blue  car  turn 
down  a  convenient  side-street  and  flash  out 
of  sight. 

The  engine  swept  by  at  a  high  smooth 
speed,  the  traffic  emerged  from  its  state  of 
suspended  animation,  and  in  some  annoy- 
ance I  put  my  head  out  of  the  window  and 
directed  my  driver  to  drive  to  Bond  Street. 

I  had  chosen  a  new  hat  and  was  on  the 
point  of  leaving  the  shop,  when  a  chauffeur 
entered  with  a  soft  grey  hat  in  his  hand. 
The  hat  resembled  the  one  I  had  lost,  and 
for  a  moment  I  hesitated.  Then  it  occurred 
to  me  that  there  were  many  such  hats 
in  London,   and  I  passed  on  and  out  of 
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the  door.  Of  course  it  was  only  a  coinci- 
dence.   Still  ... 

Opposite  me,  drawn  up  by  the  kerb,  was 
the  large  blue  limousine. 

The  next  moment  I  was  back  in  the  shop. 

"  I  rather  think  that's  my  hat,"  I  said. 

The  chauffeur  looked  round. 

"  Is  it,  sir  ?  'Er  ladyship  see  it  on  top  o' 
the  canopy  just  as  I  put  'er  down  at  the 
Berkeley.  '  Wilkins,'  she  says,  '  there's  a 
'at  on  the  car.'  '  A  'at,  me  lady  ?  '  says  I. 
;  A  'at,'  says  she.  '  Fetch  it  down.'  I 
fetches  it  down  and  shows  it  'er.  '  An'  a 
nice  noo  'at,  too,'  she  says,  '  wot  must  have 
blowed  orf  of  a  gent's  'ead,  an'  'e  on  top 
of  a  'bus,  as  like  as  not.'  Then  she  looks 
inside  and  see  the  initials  and  the  name 
o'  the  shop.  '  Take  it  back  where  it  come 
from,'  she  says.  '  They'll  know  'oose  it  is.' 
'  Very  good,  me  lady,'  says  I,  an'  come 
straight  down,  sir." 

I  took  off  the  hat  I  was  wearing  and  bade 
him  read  the  initials  which  had  just  been 
placed  there.  He  did  so  reluctantly.  Then — 

"  Very  glad  to  'ave  found  you  so  quick, 
sir.  Shall  I  tell  them  to  send  it  along  ? 
You  won't  want  to  carry  it." 

"  I'll  see  to  that,"  said  I,  taking  it  out 
of  his  hand.  "  Why  didn't  it  blow  off 
your  canopy  ?  " 

"  The  spare  cover  was  'oldin'  it,  sir. 
Must  'ave  shifted  on  to  the  brim  as  soon  as 
it  come  there.    I  don't  know  'ow  long " 

"  Best  part  of  an  hour,"  I  said  shortly, 
giving  him  a  two-shilling  piece.  "  Good 
day,  and  thanks  very  much." 

He  touched  his  cap  and  withdrew. 

A  wrestle  with  mental  arithmetic  showed 
me  that  the  draught  which  I  had  encoun- 
tered nearly  an  hour  before  had  cost  me 
exactly  one  and  a  half  guineas. 

Ordinarily  I  should  have  dismissed  the 
matter  from  my  mind,  but  for  some  reason 
I  had  no  sooner  let  the  chauffeur  go  than  I 
was  tormented  by  a  persistent  curiosity 
regarding  the  identity  of  his  considerate 
mistress.  If  I  had  not  promised  to  rejoin 
Berry  for  lunch — a  meal  for  which  I  was 
already  half  an  hour  late — I  should  have 
gone  to  the  Berkeley  and  scrutinised  the 
guests.  The  reflection  that  such  a  pro- 
ceeding must  only  have  been  unprofitable 
consoled  me  not  at  all,  so  contrary  a  maid 
is  Speculation.  For  the  next  two  hours 
Vexation  rode  me  on  the  curb.  I  quarrelled 
with  Berry,  I  was  annoyed  with  myself, 
and,  when  the  hall-porter  at  the  Club 
casually  observed  that  there  was  "  a  nasty 
wind,"  I  agreed  with  such  hearty  and  un- 


expected bitterness  that  he  started  violently 
and  dropped  the  pile  of  letters  which  he 
was  searching  on  my  behalf. 

A  visit  to  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  however, 
with  regard  to  an  estate  of  which  I  was  a 
trustee,  followed  by  a  sharp  walk  in  the 
Park,  did  much  to  reduce  the  ridiculous 
fever  of  which  my  folly  lay  sick,  and  I 
returned  home  in  a  frame  of  mind  almost  as 
comfortable  as  that  in  which  I  had  set  out. 

It  was  half-past  four,  but  no  one  of  the 
others  was  in,  so  I  ordered  tea  to  be  brought 
to  the  library,  and  settled  down  to  the  com- 
position of  a  letter  to  The  Observer. 

I  was  in  the  act  of  recasting  my  second 
sentence,  when  the  light  went  out. 

By  the  glow  of  the  fire  I  made  my  way 
to  the  door.  A  glance  showed  me  that  the 
hall  and  the  staircase  were  in  darkness. 
It  was  evident  that  a  fuse  had  come  to  a 
violent  end. 

I  closed  the  door  and  returned  to  my 
seat.  Then  I  reached  for  the  telephone 
and  put  the  receiver  to  my  ear. 

"What  an  extraordinary  thing!"  said 
a  voice.  "And  you've  no  idea  whose  it 
was  ?  " 

"  Not  the  slightest,"  came  the  reply. 
There  was  a  musical  note  in  the  girlish  tone 
that  would  have  attracted  anyone.  "  There 
it  was,  on  the  top  of  the  Car,  when  we 
got  to  the  Berkeley.  It  wasn't  such  a  bad 
hat,  either." 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  I.  "It  was  a  jolly 
good  hat." 

A  long  tense  silence  followed  my  inter- 
ruption.    At  length  — 

"I  say,  are  you  there,  Dot  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  came  the  reply  in  an  excited 
whisper.     "  Who  was  that  speaking  ?  " 

"  I've  not  the  faintest  idea,"  rejoined  the 
first  voice  I  had  heard.  "  Somebody  must- 
have  got  on  to  our  line.     I  expect—- — " 

A  familiar  explosion  severed  the  sentence 
with  the  clean  efficiency  of  the  guillotine. 

"  Isn't  that  sickening  ?  "  said  I.  "  Now 
we  shall  never  know  what  .her  theory  was." 

"  It's  all  your  fault,  whoever  you  are. 
If  you  hadn't  butted  in " 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  mean,"  I 
retorted.  "  I  was  ushered  into  your 
presence,  so  to  speak,  by  la  force  majeure. 
French.     Very  difficult.''' 

"  Well,  when  you  heard  us  talking,  you 
ought  to  have  got  off  the  line." 

"I  should  have,  if  you  hadn't  started 
disparaging  my  headgear.  I  repeat,  it  was 
a  hat  of  unusual  elegance.  It  had  a 
personality  of  its  own." 
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"  But  it  wasn't  your  hat  we  were  discuss- 
ing." 

I  sighed. 

"  All  right,"  I  said  wearily.  "  It  wasn't. 
Have  it  your  own  way.  Some  other  fool 
followed  a  silver-grey  Homburg  twice  round 
the  Park  this  morning.  Some  other 
fool " 

A  little  gasp  interrupted  me. 

"But  how  did  you  know  my  number  ?  " 

"  I  didn't.  I  don't.  I  never  could  have 
been  about  to  should.  Negatives  all  the 
way.  It's  just  chance,  my  dear.  Chance 
with  a  capital  J — I  mean  C.  D'you  mind 
if  I  smoke  ?  " 

Her  reply  was  preceded  by  a  refreshing 
gurgle. 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  my  lady.  "  D'you 
mean  to  say  you  chased  us  all  that  way  ?  " 

"  Further.     And   if   it   hadn't   been   for 

that  fire-engine " 

-   "I  remember.     Wilkins  turned  down  a 
side -street." 

"  Exactly." 

"  What  a  shame  !  Well,  if  you  go  to  your 
hatter's,  you'll  get  it  again." 

"  Your  ingenuity  is  only  equalled  by 
your  consideration.  Isn't  that  neatly  put  ? 
You  see,  I'm  writing  a  letter  to  The  Observer, 
and,  when  I  get  going,  I  can  just  say  things 
like  that  one  after  another." 

"  How  wonderful  !  But  I'm  afraid  I'm 
interrupting  you,  and  I  shouldn't  like  to 
deprive  Humanity " 

"  Your  name,"  said  I,  "  is  Dot.  But  I 
shall  call  you  Mockery.  And  if  you're 
half  as  sweet  as  you  sound " 

"  Good-bye." 

I  protested  earnestly. 

"  Please  don't  say  that.  We've  only 
just  met.  Besides  .  .  .  Why  was  Clapham 
Common  ?  " 

"  Clapham  what  ?  " 

"  No,  Common.  Why  was  Clapham 
Common  ?  " 

"  Well,  why  was  it  1  " 

"  I  can't  think,  my  dear.  I  thought  you 
might  know.     It's  worried  me  for  years." 

There  was  a  choking  sound,  which 
suggested  indignation  struggling  with 
laughter.     Then  — 

"I've  a  good  mind  to  ring  off  right 
away,"  said  Dot  in  a  shaking  voice. 

"  That  would  be  cruel.  Think  of  the 
dance  you  led  me  this  morning.  More. 
Think  of  the  dances  you're  going  to  give 
me  on  Wednesday  week." 

"  Oh,  you're  going,  are  you  ?  " 

i;  If  you  are," 


"  What  as  ?  "  she  demanded. 

"  A  billiard-marker  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Fourth.     And  you  ?  " 

"  I  can't  rise  to  that.  I'm  going  as 
myself  in  a  silver  frock." 

"  Could  anything  be  sweeter  ?  A  little 
silver  Dot.  I  shall  cancel  the  body-snatcher 
— I  mean  billiard-marker — and  go  as  Carry 
One.  Then  we  can  dance  together  all  the 
evening.  By  the  way,  in  case  I  don't  hear 
your  voice,  how  shall  I  know  you  ?  " 

"  A  dot,"  said  my  lady,  "  is  that  which 
hath  position,  but  no  magnitude." 

"  Possibly,"  said  I.  "  It  hath  also  a 
dear  voice,  which,  though  it  be  produced 
indefinitely,  will  never  tire.  All  the  same, 
in  view  of  the  capacity  of  the  Albert  Hall, 
you've  not  given  me  much  to  go  on." 

"As  a  matter  of  fact,  each  of  us  is  going 
as  a  parallel  line.  And  that's  why  I  can 
tell  you  that  I  like  the  sound  of  you,  and 
— oh,  well,  enough  said." 

"  Thank  you,  Dot.  And  why  parallel 
lines  ?  " 

"  They  never  meet.     So  long." 

There  was  a  faint  chunk 

My  lady  had  rung  off. 

Heavily  I  hung  up  my  receiver. 

When  the  others  came  in,  I  was  still 
sitting  in  the  dark  at  the  table,  thinking.  .  .  . 
*  #  i'fi  *  * 

The  bitter  wind  reigned  over  London  for 
seven  long  days,  meting  untempered 
chastisement  to  its  reluctant  subjects,  and 
dying  unwept  and  gasping  on  a  Monday 
night.  Tuesday  was  fair,  still  by  comparison 
and  indeed.  The  sun  shone  and  the  sky 
was  blue,  and  the  smoke  rose  straight  out 
of  its  chimneys  with  never  the  breath  of  a 
breeze  to  bend  it,  or  even  to  set  its  columns 
swaying  over  the  high  roofs.  There  was  a 
great  calm.  But,  with  it  all,  the  weather 
was  terribly  cold. 

That  rare  beauty  which  Dusk  may  bring 
to  the  Metropolis,  was  that  evening  vouch- 
safed; Streets  that  were  mean  put  off  their 
squalor,  ways  that  were  handsome  became 
superb.  Grime  went  unnoticed,  ugliness 
fell  away.  All  things  crude  or  staring 
became  indistinct,  veiled  with  a  web  of  that 
soft  quality  which  only  Atmosphere  can 
spin  and,  having  spun,  hang  about  buildings 
of  a  windless  eve. 

As  Night  drew  on,  Magic  came  stealing 
down  the  blurred  highways.  Lamps  be- 
came lanterns,  shedding  a  muffled  light, 
deepening  and  charging  with  mystery  the 
darkness  beyond.  Old  friends  grew  un- 
familiar.    Where  they  had  stood,  fantastic 
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shapes*  loomed  out  of  the  mist  and  topless 
towers  rose  up  spectral  to  baffle  memory. 
Perspective  fled,  shadow  and  stuff  were  one, 
and,  save  where  the  radiance  of  the  shops  in 
some  proud  thoroughfare  made  gaudy  noon 
of  evening,  the  streets  of  Town  were  changed 
to  echoing  halls  and  long,  dim,  rambling 
galleries,  hung  all  with  twinkling  lights  that 
stabbed  the  gloom  but  deep  enough  to 
show  their  presence,  as  do  the  stars. 

So,  slowly  and  with  a  dazzling  smile, 
London  put  on  her  cloak  of  darkness.  By 
eight  o'clock  you  could  not  see  two  paces 
ahead. 

On  Wednesday  morning  the  fog  was 
denser  than  it  had  been  the  night  before. 
There  was  no  sign  of  its  abatement,  not  a 
puff  of  wind  elbowed  its  way  through  the 
yellow  drift,  and  the  cold  was  intense. 
The  prospect  of  leaving  a  comfortable  home 
at  nine  in  the  evening  to  undertake  a 
journey  of  some  two  miles,  clad  in  habili- 
ments which,  while  highly  ornamental, 
wrere  about  as  protective  from  cold  as  a 
grape-skin  rug,  was  anything  but  alluring. 

For  reasons  of  my  own,  however,  I  was 
determined  to  get  to  the  Ball.  My  sister, 
whom  nothing  daunted,  and  Jill,  who  was 
wild  with  excitement,  and  had  promised 
readily  to  reserve  more  dances  than  could 
possibly  be  rendered,  were,  equally  firm. 
Jonah  thought  it  a  fool's  game,  and  said  as 
much.  Berry  was  of  the  same  opinion, 
but  expressed  it  less  bluntly  and  much  more 
offensively.    After  a  long  tirade — 

"  All  right,"  he  concluded.  "  You  go. 
It's  Lombard  Street  to  a  china  orange 
you'll  never  get  there,  and,  if  you  do,  you'll 
never  get  back.  None  of  the  band'll  turn 
up,  and  if  you  find  twenty  other  fools  in 
the  building  to  exchange  colds  with,  you'll 
be  lucky.  To  leave  your  home  on  a  night 
.  like  this  is  fairly  clamouring  for  the  special 
brand  of  trouble  they  keep  for  paralytic 
idiots.  I've  known  you  all  too  long  to 
expect  sagacity,  but  the  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  characterises  even  the  lower 
animals.  What  swine,  for  instance,  would 
leave  its  cosy  sty " 

"  How  dare  you  ?  "  said  Daphne.  "  Be- 
sides, you  can't  say  f  its.'    Swine's  plural." 

"  My  reference  was  to  the  fever-swine," 
was  the  cold  reply.  "  A  singular  species. 
Comparable  only  with  the  deep-sea  dip- 
sheep." 

"  I  think  you're  very  unkind,"  said  Jill, 
pouting.  "  Boy  can  walk  in  front  with  a 
lamp,  and  Jonah  can  walk  behind  with  a 
lamp " 


"  And  I  can  walk  on  both  sides,  I  suppose, 
with  a  brazier  in  either  hand.  Oh,  this  is 
too  easy." 

"  We  can  but  try,"  said  I. 

"You  can  but  close  your  ugly  head,'' 
said  Berry.  "'If  you  want  to  walk  about 
London  half  the  night,  looking  like  a  de- 
mobilised pantaloon,  push  off  and  do  it. 
But  don't  try  and  rope  in  innocent  parties." 

To  this  insult  I  made  an  appropriate 
reply x  and  the  argument  waxed.  At  length  — 

"  There's  no  reason,"  said  Jonah,  "  why 
we  shouldn't  go  on  like  this  for  ever.  If 
we  had  any  sense,  we  should  send  for  Fitch 
and  desire  his  opinion.  It's  rather  more 
valuable  than  any  one  of  ours,  and,  after  all, 
he's  more  or  less  interested.  And  you  can 
trust  him." 

Now,  Fitch  was  our  chauffeur. 

Amid  a  chorus  of  approval,  I  went  to 
the  telephone  to  speak  to  the  garage. 

I  was  still  waiting  to  be  connected,  when  — 

"  Is  that  the  Club  ?  "  said  a  voice. 

"  No,"  said  I.     "  Nothing  like  it." 

'"'  Well,  there's  a  bag  of  mine  in  the  hall, 
and » 

"  No,  there  isn't,"  said  I. 

"  What  d'you  mean  ?  "  was  the  indig- 
nant retort. 

"  What  I  say.     Our  hall  is  bagless." 

"  I  say,"  said  the  voice  with  laboured 
clarity,  "  I  say  there  is  a  bag  in  the  hall. 
A  BAG.  Hang  it  all,  you  know  what  a 
bag  is  ?  " 

"  Rather,"  said  I  heartily.  "  What  you 
put  nuts  in.    An  uncle  of  mine  had  one." 

The  vehemence  with  which  the  unknown 
subscriber  replaced  his  receiver  was  terrible 
to  hear. 

Ten  minutes  later  Fitch  entered  the  room. 

"  Can  you  get  to  the  Albert  Hall  to- 
night, Fitch  ?  "  said  Daphne. 

"  I  think  so,  madam.    If  we  go  slow." 

"  Can  you  get  back  from  the  Albert  Hall 
to-morrow  afternoon  ?  "  said  Berry. 

"  If  I  can  get  there,  sir,  I  can  get  back." 

"  How  long  will  it  take  ?  " 

"  I  ought  to  do  it  in  'alf  an  hour,  sir.  I 
can  push  along  in  the  Park,  where  it's  all 
straight  going.  It's  getting  along  the  streets 
as'll  take  the  time.  It's  not  that  I  won't 
find  me  way,  but  it's  the  watchin' out  for  the 
hother  vehicles,  so  as  they  don't  run  into 

"  Bit  of  an  optimist,  aren't  you  ?  ' 
"  I  don't  think  so,  sir." 
"  Thank  you,  Fitch,"  said  Daphne  hastily. 
"  Half-past  nine,  please." 
"  Very  good,  madam." 
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He  bowed  and  withdrew. 

Triumphantly  my  sister  regarded  her 
husband. 

"■At  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
mole-hill,"  she  said,  "  no  one  can  touch 
you/' 

Berry  returned  her  gaze  with  a  malevolent 
stare.     Then  he  put   a   thumb  to  his   nose 
and  extended  his  fingers  in  her  direction. 
*  *  *  *  * 

The  unfortunate  incident  occurred  in  the 
vicinity  of  Stanhope  Gate. 

So  far  we  had  come  very  slowly,  but  with- 
out incident,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
we  were  insufficiently  clad,  we  were  nice 
and  warm.  For  this,  so  far  as  Berry  and  I 
were  concerned,  two  foot  warmers  and  a 
pair  of  rugs  were  largely  responsible,  for 
the  elaborate  nature  of  our  costumes  put 
the  wearing  of  overcoats  out  of  the  question. 
A  high-collared  Italian  cloak  of  the  shape 
that  was  seen  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  wear  a  surlout 
of  any  description,  and  I  was  reduced  to 
wrapping  a  muffler  about  my  neck  and 
holding  a  woollen  shawl  across  my  chest, 
while  Berry,  in  that  puffed  and  swollen 
array  which  instantly  remembers  Henry 
the  Eighth,  derived  what  comfort  he  could 
from  an  enormous  cloak  of  Irish  frieze 
which,  while  it  left  his  chest  uncovered, 
succeeded  in  giving  him  a  back  about 
four  feet  square. 

Hitherto  we  had  encountered  little  or  no 
traffic,  and  an  excellent  judgment,  coupled 
with  something  akin  to  instinct,  on  the 
part  of  Fitch  had  brought  us  surely  along 
the  streets ;  but  here,  almost  before  we  knew 
it,  there  were  vehicles  in  front  and  on 
either  side.  Hoarse  directions  were  being 
shouted,  lanterns  were  being  waved,  engines t 
were  running,  and  a  few  feet  away  frantic 
endeavours  were  being  made  to  persuade 
a  pair  of  horses  to  disregard  twin  head- 
lights whose  brilliancy  was  adding  to  the 
confusion.     Berry  lowered  the  window. 

"What  about  it,  Fitch?  " 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  just  opposite  the  gate, 
but  it's  rather  awkward  to  slip  across,  in 
case  I  meet  somethin'.  If  I  'as  to  pull  up 
alf-way,  we  might  be  run  into." 

"  Which  means  that  one  of  us  must  guide 
you  over?  ":-::_ 

"  It'd  be >  safer,-  sir."     '    / 

By  a  majority  of  three  it  was  decided  that 
Berry  should  enact  the  rUe  of  conducting 
officer.  Jonah  had  a  -bold,  and  was  sitting 
on  the  back  seat  between  the  girls.  I  had 
Qo  coat,  and  required  the  services  of  both 


hands  if  I  was  to  hold  my  shawl  in  position. 
Only  my  brother-in-law  remained.  He  did 
not  go  down  without  a  struggle,  but  after  a 
vigorous  but  vain  appeal  "'  to  our  better 
natures,"  he  compared  himself  to  a  lion 
beset  by  jackals,  commented  bitterly  upon 
"  the  hot  air  which  is  breathed  about  self- 
sacrifice,"  and,  directing  that  after  death 
his  veins  should  be  opened  in  the  presence 
of  not  less  than  twelve  surgeons,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  his  interment  in  the  Dogs' 
Cemetery,  opened  the  door  and  stepped 
sideways  into  the  roadway. 

His  efforts  to  remove  the  offside  oil  lamp, 
which  was  hot  to  the  touch,  were  most 
diverting,  and  twice  he  returned  to  the 
window  to  ask  us  to  make  less  noise.  At 
last,  however,  with  the  assistance  of  Fitch, 
the  lamp  was  unhooked,  and  a  moment 
later  our  absurd  link-boy  advanced 
cautiously  in  the  direction  of  the  gate. 

Fitch  let  in  the  clutch. 

We  must  have  been  half-way  across,  when 
a  lamp  of  extraordinary  power  came  gliding 
up  on  the  near  side,  confusing  all  eyes  and 
altogether  effacing  our  guiding  light. 

Fitch  applied  his  brakes  and  cried  out  a 
warning.  Instantly  the  lamp  stopped,  but 
its  glare  was  blinding,  and  our  chauffeur 
was  clearly  afraid  to  move. 

In  a  flash  I  was  out  of  the  car  and  holding 
my  shawl  over  the  face  of  the  offender. 
At  once  Fitch  took  the  car  forward.  As  I 
fell  in  behind,  I  heard  Berry's  voice. 

"  Thank  you.  I  hope  I  didn't  jostle  your 
'bus.  Yes,  I  am  completely  and  utterly 
lost.  No,  I  don't  mind  at  all.  I'm  going 
to  bale  out  the  drinking-trough  and  sleep 
there.  And  in  the  morning  they'll  take  me 
to  the  Foundling  Hospital.  Hullo  !  That's 
done  it.  Blind  me  first  and  then  run  me 
down.  What  are  you  ?  A  travelling  light- 
house or  an  air-raid  ?  Want  to  get  to 
Cannon  Street  ?  Well,  I  should  go  round 
by  sea,  if  I  were  you.  .  .  .  Well,  if  you  must 
know,  I'm  Mary  Pickf  ord  about  to  be  trodden 
to  death  in  Maelstrom  or  Safety  Last.  You 
knowT,  you're  not  racing  your  engine  enough. 
I  can  still  hear  myself  think.  ..." 

His  voice  grew  fainter  and  stopped. 

Vigorously  I  shouted  his  name.  A  cold 
draught,  and  we  swept  into  the  Park. 
Fitch  pulled  up  on  the  left-hand  side. 

"  Berry,  Berry  !  "  I  shouted. 

In  the  distance  I  could  hear  voices,  but 
no  one  answered  me.  ... 

In  response  to  my  sister's  exhortations  I 
re-entered  the  car  and  drew  a  rug  over  my 
shivering  limbs.     The  others  put  their  heads 
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out  of  the  windows  and  shouted  for  Berry 
in  unison.     There  was  no  reply. 

For  a  quarter  of  an  hour  we  shouted  at 
intervals.  Then  Jonah  took  the  other 
lamp  and  returned  to  the  gate.  He  did  not 
reappear  for  ten  minutes,  and  we  were 
beginning  to  give  him  up,  when  to  our 
relief  he  opened  the  door. 

"  No  good,"  he  said  curtly.  "  We'd  better 
get  on.     He's  probably  gone  home." 

"  I  suppose  he's  all  right,"  said  Daphne,  in 
'  some  uneasiness. 

i:  You  can't  come  to  any  harm  on  foot/' 
said  I.  "  Everything's  going  dead  slow  for 
its  own  sake.  And  when  I  last  heard  him, 
he  was  having  the  time  of  his  life.  In- 
cidentally, as  like  as  not,  he'll  strike  a 
car  that's  going  to  the  Ball  and  ask  for 
a  lift." 

"  I  expect  he  will,"  said  Jill  "  There 
must  be  any  amount  on  the  way." 

"  All  right,"  said  my  sister.  "  Tell  Fitch 
to  carry  on." 

Twenty  minutes  later  that  good  helmsman 
set  us  down  at  the  main  entrance  to  the 
Albert  Hall. 

•::-  *  -;:-  *  * 

The  conditions  prevailing  within  that 
edifice  suggested  that  few,  if  any,  ticket- 
holders  had  been  deterred  from  attending 
by  the  conditions  prevailing  without.  The 
boxes  were  full,  the  floor  was  packed,  the 
corridors  were  thronged  with  eager  shining 
revellers,  dancing  and  strolling  and  chattering 
to  beat  the  band,  wrhich  was  flooding  every 
corner  of  the  enormous  building  with  an  air 
of  gaiety  so  infectious  that  even  the  staid 
Jonah  began  to  grumble  that  the  dance 
would  be  over  before  the  girls  emerged  from 
the  cloakroom. 

The  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  cannot 
have  presented  a  more  splendid  spectacle. 
True,  there  was  nothing  of  the  pageant 
about  the  function,  neither  were  Pomp  and 
Chivalry  among  the  guests.  But  Grace 
was  there,  and  Ease  and  Artlessness,  lending 
the  scene  that  warmth  and  life  and  verity 
which  Form  and  Ceremony  do  not  allow. 

The  utter  hopelessness  of  encountering 
my  lady  of  the  limousine  was  so  apparent 
that  I  relegated  a  ridiculous  notion  which 
I  had  been  harbouring  to  the  region  of 
things  impossible,  and  determined  to  think 
about  it  no  more.  For  all  that,  I  occasion- 
ally found  myself  scanning  the  crowd  of 
strangers  and  wondering  whether  there  was 
one  amongst  them  whose  voice  I  knew. 
It  was  during  one  of  these  lapses  that  I 
heard  my  name. 


'*'  Who   have   you   lost  %  "    asked   Maisie 

Dukedom,  all  radiant  as  a  gold  shepherdess. 

i:  Dance  with  me,"  said  I,  "  and  I'll  tell 

She  glanced  at  a  tiny  wrist- watch. 

"  I  promised  I  wouldn't  stay  more  than 
an  hour,"  she  said,  "  and  I  ought  to  be 
going.  But  I  want  to  thank  you  for  that 
beautiful  rug.  If  I  give  you  the  next,  will 
you  get  the  car  for  me  as  soon  as  it's  over  ? " 

"  If  you  must  go." 

She  nodded,  and  we  pushed  off  into  the 
rapids. 

"  And  now,  wrho  is  it  '\  "  she  demanded. 

"  I  thought  you  were  going  to  thank  me 
for  the  rug." 

She  made  a  little  grimace  of  impatience. 

"  The  best  way  I  can  thank  you  is  to  tell 
you  the  truth.  Jack  and  I  went  to  buy  a  rug 
at  Lucifer's." 

"  That's  where  we  got  yours." 

She  pinched  my  arm. 

"  Will  you  listen  ?  We  must  have  got  to 
the  shop  directly  you'd  left.  The  one  you'd 
bought  was  still  lying  there.  We  both 
thought  it  feet  above  any  other  rug  there, 
and,  when  they  said  it  was  sold,  I  nearly 
cried.  We  were  so  fed  up  that  we  said  we 
wouldn't  get  a  rug  at  all,  and  went  off  to 
look  at  book-cases  and  chests  of  drawers. 
I  didn't  get  home  till  six,  and,  when  I  did, 
there  was  your  present.    Are  you  satisfied  ?  " 

"  Overwhelmed." 

"  Good.     Now,  who's  the  lady  '{  " 

"  That's  just  what  I  can't  tell  you.  I 
know  her  voice,  but  not  her  countenance. 
Her  name  is  Dot — Lady  Dot,  She  drives 
in  a  blue  limousine  and  she's  here  to-night." 

Maisie  assumed  a  serious  air. 

"  This,"  she  said,  "  is  terrible.  Does 
your  life  depend  upon  finding  her  ?  I 
mean  .  .  .  It's  worse  than  a  needle  in  a 
bundle  of  hay,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  Infinitely." 

"  You  can  wash  out  the  limousine,  because 
you  won't  see  it.  And  the  voice,  because  you 
won't  hear  it.  And  her  name,  because  she 
won't  be  labelled.  There's  really  nothing 
left,  is  there  ?  " 

Gloomily  I  assented. 

"  I'm  sorry,"  said  Maisie.  "I'd  like  to 
have  helped.". .  The  music  slowed  up  and 
died."    "  And  now  will  you  see  me  off  ?  " 

We  made  our  way  towards  the  exit. 

I  had  found  heir;  footman  and  sent  him 
to  summon  the  car,  and  was  standing  within 
the  main  entrance,-  when  a  familiar  figure 
began  with  difficulty  to  emerge  from  a  car 
which  had  just  arrived.     Berry,     Haying 
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succeeded  in  projecting  himself  on  to  the 
steps,  he  turned  to  hand  his  companion 
out  of  the  car,  as  he  did  so  presenting  to 
the  astonished  doorkeepers  a  back  of 
such  startling  dimensions  that  the  one 
nearest  to  me  recoiled,  for  all  his  seasoning. 

I  was  wondering  who  was  the  muffled 
Samaritan  that  had  brought  him  along,  when 
the  chauffeur  leaned  forward  as  if  to  receive 
instructions  when  to  return.  The  light  of  the 
near-side  lamp  showed  me  the  genial  features 
of  that  communicative  fellow  wTho  had 
restored  my  grey  hat  some  nine  days 
before. 

Tall  and  slight,  his  mistress  turned  to 
the  doorway,  and  I  saw  a  well-shaped  head, 
couped  at  the  throat  by  the  white  of  an 
ermine  stole.  Dark  hair  swept  low  over 
her  forehead,  an  attractive  smile  sat  on 
her  pretty  mouth,  and  there  was  a  fine 
colour  springing  in  her  cheeks. 

She  looked  up  to  see  me  staring. 

For  a  moment  a  pair  of  grey  eyes  met  mine 
steadily.     Then — 

*''  Is  the  car  here  ?  "  said  Maisie  over  my 
shoulder.  "  Hullo,  Berry."  Suddenly  she 
saw  his  companion.  "  Betty,  my  dear,  I 
thought  you  were  in  Scotland." 

Under  pretence  of  arranging  her  wrap, 
I  breathed  into  her  ear — 

;'  Introduce  me." 

She  did  so  without  a  tremor. 

*'  And  give  him  the  next  dance  for  me," 
she  added.  "  I've  just  cut  one  of  his,  and 
he's  been  most  forgiving." 

ie  Too  late,"  said  Berry.  "  I  have  not 
wasted  the  shining  thirty  minutes  which 
I  have  just  spent  in  Lady  Elizabeth's 
luxurious  car.  She  .knows  him  for  the 
craven  that  he  is." 

"  I  must  judge  for  myself,"  said  my  lady, 
turning  to  me  with  a  smile.  "  He's  given 
you  a  terrible " 

The  sentence  was  never  finished,  for 
Berry  turned  to  look  at  somebody,  and 
Maisie  noticed  his  back  for  the  first  time. 
Her  involuntary  cry  was  succeeded  by  a 
peal  of  laughter  which  attracted  the 
attention  of  everyone  within  earshot,  and 
in  a  moment  my  brother-in-law  found  him- 
self the  object  of  much  interested  amusement, 
which  the  majority  of  onlookers  made  no 
attempt  to  conceal. 

My  lady  fled  -to  her  cloakroom.  Hastily 
I  escorted  Maisie,  still  helpless  with  laughter, 
to  her  car. 

I  returned  to  find  Berry  entertaining  a 
large  audience  of  complete  strangers  in  the 
vestibule  with  a  fantastic  account  of  his 


experiences  at  Stanhope  Gate.  Concealing 
myself  behind  a  pillar,  I  awaited  Lady 
Elizabeth's  return. 

"  Yes,"  said  Berry.  Ci  Betrayed  by  my 
accomplices,  I  found  myself,  as  it  were,  a 
shred  of  flotsam  adrift  in  the  darkling 
streets.  Several  people  thought  I  was  the 
Marble  Arch,  and  left  me  on  the  left.  Others, 
more  discerning,  conjured  me  to  pull  in  to 
the  kerb.  Removing  from  my  north  instep 
the  hoof  which,  upon  examination,  I 
found  to  be  attached  to  a  large  mammal,  I 
started  to  wade  south-west  and  by  south, 
hoping  against  hope  and  steering  by  the 
Milky  Way.  Happily  I  had  my  ration-card, 
and  I  derived  great  comfort  from  its  preg- 
nant directions,  which  I  read  from  time  to 
time  by  the  smell  of  the  red-hot  lamp  which 
I  was  bearing  ..." 

Here  my  lady  appeared,  and  I  led  her 
into  the  corridor  and  on  to  the  floor. 

As  she  had  promised,  she  was  wearing  a 
silver  frock.  One  white  shoulder  svas  left 
bare,  and  a  heavy  fringe,  that  swayed  evenly 
with  her  every  movement,  made  the  slim 
line  of  her  dress  still  more  graceful.  Silvery 
stockings  covered  her  gleaming  ankles,  and 
she  was  shod  with  silver  shoes. 

For  a  little  wTe  spoke  of  Berry,  and  she 
told  me  how  he  had  boarded  her  car  and 
respectfully  begged  her  compassion.  Then 
I  spoke  of  the  bitter  wind  which  had 
blown  us  about  so  inconsiderately,  before 
the  fog  had  come  to  lay  upon  us  stripes 
of  another  kind. 

"  I  lost  my  hat  one  day,"  I  added  casually. 

At  that  she  jumped  in  my  arms,  as  if  I 
had  stabbed  her,  but  I  took  no  notice,  and 
we  danced  on. 

Deliberately  I  recounted  my  loss  and 
my  pursuit,  only  omitting  my  encounter 
with  her  chauffeur. 

"  I  happen  to  know,"  I  concluded,  "  that 
the  lady  of  the  limousine  is  here  to-night. 
Before  the  ball  is  over  I  shall  have  danced 
with  her." 

"  But  you've  never  seen  her,"  she  pro- 
tested. 

'■  I  know  her  voice." 

She  laughed  musically. 

"  Aren't  you  a  bit  of  an  optimist  %  "  she 
queried. 

"  I  don't  think  so.    And  she's  just  sweet." 

"  But  if  you  don't  know  her  name,  how 
can  you  hope " 

"  Her  name,"  I  said,  "  is  Dot." 

The  hand  upon  my  shoulder  shook 
slightly. 

We  danced  on. 
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At  length — 

"  That's  not  very  much  to  go  on,"  said 
Elizabeth. 

I  sighed. 

"  Don't  discourage  me,"  I  said.  "  When 
I  find  her,  d'you  think  she'll  give  me  the 
seven  dances  she  said  she  would  ?  " 

"  O-o-oh,  I  never  .  .  ."  She  choked  and 
began  to  cough  violently,  so  that  I  drew 
her  out  of  the  press  and  into  a  vacant 
corner.  "  I  never  heard  of  such  a  thing," 
she  continued  ingeniously. 


"  You  wicked  girl,"  said  I.     "  Why  was 
Clapham  Common  ?  " 

For  a  moment  she  looked  at  me  speechless. 
Then  she  began  to  laugh  tremulously  .  .  . 
"  With  a  crash  the  jazz  came  to  an  end. 
Almost  immediately  another  orchestra  took 
up  the  running,  and  the  strains  of  a  valse 
rose  up,  plaintive  and  tempting.  .     - 

I  looked  at  my  lady. 

"  Have  I  earned  my  dances,  Dot  ?  " 

She  hesitated.    Then — 

"  Carry  on,  Carry  One,"  she  said. 


ALMONDS   AT   CHISWICK. 


DEFORE  the  lilac  blows  at  Kew,  or  Richmond  lanes  have  mavj 

*~*    The  sunset  clouds  of  almond  bloom  are  seen  down  Chiswick  way? 

They  ride  upon  the  early  winds,  and  scatter  on  the  air 

Pink  flakes  that  hold  the  last  year's  light  that  made  the  summer  fair. 

The  Spring  has  hardly  split  the  buds  on  skeletons  of  trees 
To  rise  in  mist  of  greenery,  and  put  a  yellow  frieze 
Of  crocuses  around  the  grass  of  Kensington  and  Hyde — 
The  sunlit  pearl  of  almond  bloom's  from  Winter's  other  side. 

The  lambent  light  that  comes  to  fire  the  April  opal  lamp 

Is  not  the  first  pale  flames  of  Spring  that  touch  the  meadow  damp 

To  cowslip  and  to  primrose  sparks,  but  holds  the  fuller  blaze 

Of  the  red  noons  of  Summer  and  the  hot  dusty  ways— 

The  red  noons  of  Summer,  and  the  bold  bracken  smells, 
The  little  leafy  byways  to  the  moss=grown-over  wells, 
The  sea-salt  tang  of  August,  the  haze  upon  the  deep, 
The  drugged  beds  of  sultry  thyme  that  hold  a  fairy  sleep, 

The  drowsy  evenlng»primrose  smell,  the  moths  of  sudden  night, 
The  blue  sky,  the  green  hills,  and  the  hilUroads  stretching  white. 
Gone  the  past,  and  dim  the  future,  but  the  present  sun  is  seen 
In  the  pink  blooms  of  Chiswick  and  the  flowers  of  Turnham  Green. 

OSCAR  LLOYD. 


WORK    FOR    DEMOBILISED 
OFFICERS   AND    MEN 

THE    TASK    OF    THE 

APPOINTMENTS   DEPARTMENT   OF 

THE   MINISTRY   OF   LABOUR 


ONE  of  the  most  noticeable  effects  of 
the  War  is  to  be  found  in  two 
remarkable  changes  that  it  has 
brought  about — the  change  of  environment 
in  which  we  live,  and  the  change  of  outlook 
of  those  who  have  spent  an  important  period 
of  their  lives  in  wholly  unprecedented  circum- 
stances. Values  and  conditions  of  life  are 
in  a  state  of  flux.  Men  who  have  hitherto 
found  their  income  sufficient  for  their  needs 
are  forced  to  find  more  remunerative  employ- 
ment ;  others  who  had  adopted,  or  who 
proposed  to  adopt,  a  certain  walk  of  life  now 
find  that  particular  occupation  repugnant  to 
their  ideas. 

Although  this  effect  of  war  has  influenced 
the  class  represented  by  the  manual  worker, 
skilled  or  unskilled,  it  is  upon  the  pro- 
fessional and  business  classes  that  it  bears 
most  heavily.  It  is  a  matter  of  common 
observation  that  salaries  have  not  increased 
in  anything  like  the  same  proportion  as 
wages,  or,  to  put  the  matter  in  another  form, 
that  the  increased  cost  of  living  is  more 
apparent  to  the  professional  classes  than  to 
the  wage-earning  classes.  It  is  not  necessary, 
for  the  present  purpose,  to  inquire  how  fai- 
th is  is  attributable  to  the  War,  or  what  share 
of  it  is  attributable  to  the  tendencies  of 
modern  development.  It  is  sufficient  to 
recognise  that  this  state  of  things  exists,  and 
so  to  realise  that  special  steps  were  necessary 
to  deal  with  the  position  of  officers  and  men 
of  the  professional  and  business  classes  as 
they  were  demobilised. 

A  very  few  examples  may  be  cited  to 
make  the  matter  still  more  plain.  Consider 
first  the  changed  financial  position  of  the 
man  with  sons  to  start  in  life.  In  only 
one  or  two  exceptional  cases  has  his  income 
increased  while  the  boys  have  been  away  at 
the  War  ;  indeed,  he  is  fortunate  if  it  has  not 
considerably  decreased.     But,  on   the  other 
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hand,  the  purchasing  power  of  this  income 
has  been  reduced  by  fully  a  half.  His  sons 
are  of  lessened  value  on  the  commercial 
market  than  when  they  joined  up,  for  they 
will  certainly  have  forgotten  much  of  their 
original  education,  however  much  they  may 
have  gained  in  self-reliance  and  other  soldierly 
virtues.  Yet  the  father  cannot  afford  to 
provide  them  with  further  training  ;  it  is 
essential  that  they  should  become  self- 
supporting  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

Again,  take  the  case  of  a  man  who,  before 
the  War,  had  built  up  a  position  or  business 
for  himself,  or  who  had  sufficient  means  to 
support  himself  without  regular  occupation. 
In  many  cases  he  must  return  from  the 
colours  to  civil  life  faced  with  the  necessity 
of  making  an  entirely  fresh  start,  usually 
under  the  handicap  of  "  mistiness "  and  of 
severe  competition.  His  only  course  is  to 
find  an  opening  for  himself,  and  to  live 
meanwhile  upon  savings  or  gratuity  that 
disappear  with  disconcerting  speed. 

The  boy  who  joined  up  straight  from 
school  or  other  educational  institution  is 
also  in  a  difficult  position,  though,  perhaps, 
his  case  does  not  present  quite  so  many 
problems.  He  has  probably  forgotten  most 
of  the  special  knowledge  necessary  to  the 
profession  he  proposed  to  adopt,  that  he  had 
acquired  at  the  time  of  his  enlistment.  He 
is  considerably  older,  and  may  well  find  it 
more  difficult  to  learn  than  he  used  to.  He 
stands  at  the  threshold  of  life,  wholly  un- 
qualified, faced  by  keener  competition  than 
existed  when  he  laid  his  plans  for  the 
future.  Somewhat  similar  is  the  case  of 
the  young  man  who,  when  he  joined  the 
colours,  was  actually  engaged  in  qualifying 
for  some  definite  profession  or  commercial 
position.  In  many  cases  he  must  resume 
his  training,  not  where  he  left  off,  but 
practically  at  the  beginning  again,  both   by 
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reason  of  his  forgotten  knowledge  and 
because  of  the  conditions  surrounding  his 
chosen  profession  having  completely  changed 
during  his  absence.  The  years  he  has  spent 
in  the  pursuit  of  arms  can  never  be  made 
good. 

Finally  wc  may  consider  the  most  difficult 
case  of  all— that  of  the  wounded  or  otherwise 
incapacitated  man  whose  disability  prevents 
him  from  returning  to  hispre-War  occupation. 
In  many  cases  he  is  young,  and  capable  of 
learning  some  occupation  for  which  he  is  still 
suited  ;  but  there  must  necessarily  be  many 
disabled  men  who  are  either  beyond  the  age 
at  which  a  man  may  profitably  be  taught,  or 
whose  disability  condemns  them  to  almost 
total  inaction.  It  is  true  that  these  men 
are  in  receipt  of  pensions,  but  that  is  not 
sufficient.  In  their  own  interests,  as  much 
as  in  the  interests  of  the  State,  the  degree 
of  their  dependence  mast  be  reduced  to 
the  lowest  possible  limit.  Where  they  are 
capable  of  training,  such  training  must  be 
wisely  and  sympathetically  chosen  ;  where 
training  is  inexpedient,  every  endeavour 
must  be  made  to  find  them  some  form  of 
employment  that  will  be  beneficial. 

Briefly,  the  problem  is  to  provide  educa- 
tion or  employment  for  those  of  the  salaried 
classes  who,  through  adverse  circumstances, 
are  unable  to  do  so  for  themselves.  It  is  a 
problem  that  has  been  recognised  by  the 
State,  which  has  formed  a  special  Depart- 
ment of  the  Ministry  of  Labour  to  provide 
the  solution,  not  by  training  or  employing 
men  itself,  but  by  providing  in  approved 
cases  financial  assistance  towards  training, 
and  by  acting  as  an  employment  bureau 
to  place  suitable  candidates  in  touch  with 
employers  requiring  men  to  fill  professional 
or  commercial  situations.  This  organisation^ 
is  known  (is  the  Appointments  Department, 
and  has  its  headquarters  in  London,  with 
administrative  offices  at  certain  centres 
throughout  the  country.  For  this  purpose 
the  areas  of  the  old  Territorial  Divisions 
have  been  followed  almost  exactly,  and 
district  offices  of  the  Appointments 
Department  have  been  set  up  in  Perth, 
Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Cardiff,  Leeds, 
Nottingham,  Birmingham,  Bristol,  Cam- 
bridge, and  London,  with  an  office  at 
Dublin  to  deal  with  Ireland.  Certain  of 
these  district  offices  maintain  sub-offices 
at  large  centres  within  their  districts,  and 
there  is,  in  addition,  an  Overseas  Bureau 
in  London  to  deal  with  those  applicants 
who  desire  training  or  employment  outside 
the  British  Isles. 


It  will  be  seen  that  the  function  of  the 
Appointments  Department  divides  itself  into 
two  distinct  parts — the  provision  of  training 
and  the  securing  of  employment.  We  may 
deal  with  the  training  side  first,  and  review 
the  manner  in.  which  this  part  of  the 
problem  of  resettlement  has  been  under- 
taken. "  The  object  of  the  Appointments 
Department  in  administering  the  Govern- 
ment Training  Grant  Scheme  is,  broadly 
speaking,  to  restore  the  supply  of  men  of 
higher  general  scientific  professional  and 
business  attainments  whom  the  nation  needs 
for  the  professions  and  industry,  and  in  the 
case  of  such  of  these  as  are  disabled,  to 
diminish  the  degree  of  their  dependence. 
The  scheme  applies  only  to  those  of  British 
nationality  who  have  served  a  minimum  of 
six  months  during  the  War  in  the  naval, 
military,  or  air  forces  of  the  Crown,  for 
which  payment  is  made  out  of  moneys 
provided  by  the  Parliament  of  the  United 
Kingdom. 

It  is,  of  course,  understood  that  only  such 
candidates  as  are  unable  to  assist  them- 
selves are  eligible  under  the  scheme. 
Certain  limits  are  set  to  the  amount  of 
assistance  that  may  be  given  to  each  indi- 
vidual case,  and  this  assistance  is  divided 
between  the  amount  to  be  expended  in 
respect  of  the  candidate's  maintenance 
during  his  training,  and  the  fees  to  be  paid 
to  the  institution  at  which  he  proposes  to 
study.  In  assessing  the  amount  to  be 
granted  to  any  individual  applicant,  no 
account  is  taken  of  Service  gratuities,  wound 
gratuities  wound  pensions,  disability  retired 
pay,  or  disablement  pension.  A  candidate 
is  required  to  state  his  own  and,  if  married, 
his  wife's  income,  and  account  is  taken  of 
this  and  of  any  assistance  accruing  from 
scholarships  and  granted  from  public  or 
voluntary  funds  other  than  the  War  pay- 
ments mentioned  above.  Account  is  also 
taken  of  the  amount  which  the  applicant's 
parents,  relatives,  or  friends — who  would,  in 
ordinary  circumstances,  have  borne  the  whole 
or  part  of  the  charges  involved  in  his 
pursuing  a  course  of  education  or  training — 
may,  in  the  changed  circumstances  on  both 
sides,  be  reasonably  expected  to  contribute 
towards  his  maintenance  or  training. 

There  are  four  responsible  authorities 
under  whose  auspices  training  may  be 
carried  out,  each  of  these  authorities  being 
concerned  with  certain  particular  types  of 
teaching.  Thus  full-time  courses  for  higher 
education  at  universities  and  other  public 
educational  institutions,  or  full-time  courses 
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of  higher  commercial  or  technical  education 
at  polytechnics,  technical  institutes,  and  the 
like,  are  governed  by  the  educational 
authority  of  England,  Scotland,  or  Ireland, 
as  the  case  may  be  ;  in  England,  the  Board 
of  Education.  Similarly,  agricultural  train- 
ing at  approved  universities  or  agricultural 
colleges,  and  on  farms,  comes  within  the 
scope  of  the  appropriate  agricultural 
authority  ;  in  England,  the  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. The  Appointments  Department 
itself  is  responsible  for  all  other  forms  of 
training  that  may  be  approved  for  fit,  and 


The  methods  of  this  adjudication  are  in  all 
cases  similar  in  principle,  and  we  may  take 
as  an  example  the  methods  pursued  by  the 
Appointments  Department  in  dealing  with 
an  application  for  training  in  one  of  the 
branches  that  comes  within  its  scope.  But 
it  will  first  be  necessary  to  glance  at  the 
auxiliary  machinery  that  assists  the  Appoint- 
ments Department  in  its  task. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the 
British  Isles  have,  for  the  purposes  of 
administration,  been  divided  into  districts. 
In  each  of  these  districts  a  District  Selective 
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in  some  cases  disabled,  officers  and  men 
whose  educational  attainments  are  such  as 
to  render  them  eligible  for  State  aid  to 
enable  them  to  qualify  for  professional  or 
business  life.  With  regard  to  disabled 
officers,  however,  the  provisions  of  the 
Pension  Warrant  remain  in  force,  and  tin's 
class  of  applicant  may  choose  to  train  under 
these  provisions  if  he  so  desires. 

Under  whichever  Department  of  State  the 
candidate  wishes  to  train,  he  must  make  his 
original  application  to  the  Appointments  De- 
partment, which  deals  with  the  preliminaries 
of  the  case  and  then  passes  it  to  the 
appropriate    department    for    adjudication. 


Committee  lias  been  set  up,  consisting  of 
leading  professional  and  business  men  who 
are  willing  to  give  up  a  portion  of  their  time 
voluntarily  to  assisting  in  this  vital  aspect 
of  reconstruction.  The  District  Selective 
Committees  have  the  power  to  co  -  opt 
additional  members,  and,  with  the  assistance 
of  these,  to  form  a  series  of  sub-committees 
known  as  Interviewing  Boards.  Each  Inter- 
viewing Board  is  representative  of  a  certain 
profession.  Thus,  for  instance,  an  Interview- 
ing Board  may  be  composed  of  chartered 
accountants.  Each  applicant  for  training 
is  brought  before  the  Interviewing  Board 
appropriate  to  his  case,  and  the  members  of 
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the  Board  examine  him  in  person  as  to  his 
suitability  for  the  training  proposed.  As 
the  result  of  this  examination,  the  Board 
make  a  recommendation  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  course  that  he  should  undertake,  and 
the  amounts  of  fees  and  maintenance  that 
should  be  paid  him  during  its  progress.  It 
will  thus  be  obvious  that  every  candidate 
receives  absolutely  impartial  and  expert 
consideration,  his  case  being  considered  by 
the  members  of  the  very  profession  that  he 
desires  to  enter.  It  may  also  be  mentioned 
that  the  professional  societies  concerned  are 
in  very  close  liaison  both  with  the  Inter- 
viewing Boards  and  with  the  Department 
itself. 

In  addition  to  the  District  Selective 
Committees  and  their  administrative  bodies, 
the  Interviewing  Boards,  a  co-ordinating 
body  is  established  at  the  headquarters  of 
the  Department,  which  is  known  as  the 
Grants  Committee.  Upon  this  Committee 
sit  expert  members  of  the  various  professions 
and  businesses,  together  with  financial 
representatives  of  the  Treasury.  The  duty 
of  this  central  body  is  to  receive  the  cases  as 
recommended  by  the  various  In tervie wing- 
Boards,  and  to  make  the  actual  award  that 
each  case  seems  to  warrant.  The  Grants 
Committee  sits  in  a  number  of  "  panels," 
each  of  which  is-concerned  with  one  par- 
ticular profession,  and  is  thus  as  highly 
specialised  as  the  original  Interviewing 
Board  that  dealt  with  the  case.  The 
Committee  either  rejects  the  application, 
makes  a  definite  award,  or  refers  the  case 
back  for  further  particulars  before  coming 
to  a  decision. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  follow  the 
progress  of  a  typical  application.  We  will 
suppose  that  the  candidate  is  desirous  of 
becoming  a  fully  qualified  architect,  having 
had  leanings  in  that  direction  before  the 
War.  His  first  step  is  to  call  at  the  nearest 
office  of  the  Appointments  Department, 
where  he  fills  up  an  application  form,  upon 
which  he  states  certain  necessary  particulars, 
such  as  his  name,  address,  age,  and  service. 
In  addition  to  these,  he  states  on  the  form 
the  kind  of  training  he  requires  and  'his 
previous  civil  occupation,  if  any.  Having 
completed  this  form,  he  appears  before  an 
Intei  viewing  Officer  of  the  Department,  who 
ascertains  whether  he  fulfils  the  necessary 
conditions  governing  that  particular  form  of 
training,  suggests  a  more  suitable  course,  or 
gives  him  any  advice  he  may  require.  At 
this  stage  the  candidate  produces  evidence, 
in  the  shape  of  his  protection  certificate,  of 


his  service  and  his  demobilisation.  The 
Interviewing  Officer,  having  satisfied  himself 
of  the  candidate's  eligibility,  provides  him 
with  a  further  form,  upon  which  the 
applicant  states  whether  he  will  live  with 
parents  or  friends  during  his  training,  and 
whether  he  will  receive  any  allowance"  from 
them.  He  also  declares  the  amount  of  his 
income,  and  swears  this  declaration  before 
a  magistrate  or  commissioner  for  oaths. 
Finally  he  states  the  amount  of  fees  and 
maintenance  for  which  he  desires  to  apply. 

In  ihe  case  we  are  considering,  let'  us 
suppose  that  the  applicant  satisfies  the  Inter- 
viewing Officer  as  to  his  eligibility  under 
the  scheme,  declares  his  income  as  nil,  and 
is  anxious  to  find  an  architect  who  will  train 
him  in  the  profession  during  the  day,  while 
he  takes  evening  classes  in  addition.  The 
Department  endeavours  to  find  an  architect 
who  is  willing  to  take  a  pupil,  and,  if 
successful,  introduces  the  candidate  to  him. 
At  the  same  time  the  candidate  is  given  the 
name  of  some  convenient  institution  that 
can  supply  the  necessary  evening  classes,  and 
is  informed  of  the  fees  required  by  tin's 
institution. 

The  case  is  then  ready  for  the  Inter- 
viewing Board.  The  candidate's  application 
contains  his  request  for  maintenance  for  the 
period  of  his  training,  and  for  the  fees 
required  by  the  institution.  Together  with 
it  is  an  undertaking  from  the  architect  to 
accept  him  in  his  office,  and  another  from 
the  institution  that  they  will  accept  him  for 
evening  classes.  The  District  Director  or 
his  representative  makes  any  necessary 
remarks  upon  the  case,  and  it  is  then  passed 
to  the  Board.  The  candidate  receives  a 
notice  to  attend,  and  the  Board  interrogate 
him  until  they  have  received  all  the  infor- 
mation they  require.  They  then  make  their 
recommendation,  and  the  case  proceeds  to 
the  Grants  Committee,  who  consider  it, 
without  again  calling  the  candidate,  and 
make  an  award.  The  candidate  is  notified 
of  this,  and  commences  his  training,  to  be 
paid  his  maintenance  monthly  on  receipt  of 
certificates  of  attendance  from  the  architect 
who  is  training  him. 

Having  thus  glanced  at  the  training  side 
of  the  Department's  work,  we  may  turn  to  a 
consideration  of  the  problems  that  surround 
the  other  branch  of  its  activities,  namely, 
the  securing  of  vacancies  for  those  in  whose 
cases  training  is  not  required  or  is  inexpedient. 
It  is  obvious  that  here  there  are  two  parties, 
the  employer  and  the  candidate,  and  that 
the  Department  is  merely  the  agent  between 
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thorn.  But  it  is  the  Department's  duty  to 
make  every  endeavour  to  secure  as  many 
vacancies  as  possible  for  the  candidates  on 
its  books,  and  to  advise  the  individual 
candidate  as  to  the  type  of  vacancy  that  he 
is  most  suited  to  fill.  So  far  as  the  employer 
is  concerned,  he  may  rest  assured  that  the 
Department  has  on  its  books  men  who  could 
satisfy  any  demands  that  he  is  likely  to 
make,  and  that  he  lias  only  to  make  these 
requirements  known  to  it.  He  will,  inci- 
dentally, have  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
that  he  is  helping  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction by  employing  an  ex-Service  man. 
It  only  rests  with  every  employer  to  utilise 
the  Department  to  make  the  task  an  easy 
one. 

But  as  regards  the  applicant  for  employ- 
ment, the  matter  is  by  no  means  so  simple. 
Those  who  register  with  the  Department 
may  be  roughly  divided  into  two  main 
categories — the  qualified  and  the  unqualified. 
In  the  case  of  the  former  class,  the  position, 
comparatively  speaking,  is  simple.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  the  qualified  will,  sooner  or 
later,  fit  into  a  niche  in  the  social  system. 
He  has  but  to  exercise  patience  and  wait  for 
opportunity  to  find  his  market.  But  the 
unqualified  man  is  in  a  very  different 
position.  Professions  and  businesses  are, 
under  modern  conditions,  highly  specialised 
forms  of  industry,  paying  high  wages  only 
to  those  who  may  be  regarded  as  analogous 
to  skilled  workmen,  and  having  few  openings 
for  the  unskilled.  The  unqualified  man  has 
very  little  chance  of  admittance  into  this 
world,  keyed  up  as  it  is  to  the  highest  pitch 
of  efficiency  by  the  modern  stress  of  com- 
petition. He  cannot  hope  for  entrance  on 
the  score  of  his  own  merits,  but  must  claim 
his  right  to  a  foothold  by  reason  of  the 
service  he  has  given  to  the  State  in  his 
military  capacity.  It  may  well  be  argued 
that  the  employer,  in  the  large  sense,  owes 
a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  man  who  has 
borne  the  burden  of  his  country's  quarrel ; 
but  it  may  also  be  argued,  and  with  perhaps 
greater  force,  that  the  employer  may  find 
that  it  is  more  economical  in  the  long  run 
to  make  openings  for  the  unqualified 
ex-Service  man  than  to  waste  a  source  of 
magnificent  material  that  will  some  day  dry 
up,  never  to  appear  again. 

It  is  with  the  double  view  of  the  interests 
of  the  employer  and  of  the  candidate  for 
employment  that  the  Appointments  Depart- 
ment has  extended  the  functions  of  the 
District  Selective  Committee  to  the  re^alm 
of  employment.      In  the   Committe.es  is    a 


wealth  of  employing  talent ;  in  the  applicants 
is  a  like  wealth  of  employable  talent .  Realising 
this,  the  Department  has  formed  panels  of 
the  District  Selective  Committees,  whose 
business  it  is  to  interview  candidates  for 
employment,  and  to  give  them  advice  upon 
the  nature  of  employment  that  they  should 
seek.  Further,  through  their  own  efforts 
and  through  the  efforts  of  those  with  whom 
they  are  acquainted,  the  members  of  these 
panels  are  enabled  to  place  a  large  proportion 
of  the  candidates  that  come  before  them  for 
interview.  The  "  personal  touch  "  is  the 
mo'if  that  underlies  the  operations  of  the 
District  Selective  Committees  in  their 
dealings  with  such  candidates.  It  is  a 
well  -  known  fact  that  a  man  may  seek 
employment  in  vain,  so  long  as  he  remains 
unsupplied  with  introductions,  but  that,  as 
soon  as  he  receives  these  introductions,  in 
the  form  of  letters  of  commendation,  his 
chances  of  employment  are  increased  a 
hundredfold. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  be  profitable  to 
describe  the  course  of  a  typical  applicant 
for  employment  who  places  his  case  before 
the  Appointments  Department.  His  first 
step  is  to  call  at  the  nearest  office  of  the 
Department,  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  has 
already  been  described  under  the  Training 
Scheme.  He  fills  up  an  application  form, 
upon  which  he  $>ives  the  necessary  particulars 
as  to  his  qualifications  and,  in  addition, 
the  type  of  appointment  that  he  seeks.  In 
exchange  for  this  application  form  he  is 
given  a  card,  which  is  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  registration  with  the  Department,  and 
is  a  passport  to  any  office  of  the  Department 
to  which  he  may  care  to  apply.  On  this 
card  is  indicated,  by  means  of  a  code  letter 
and  number,  the  type  of  employment  that 
he  desires.  Should  there  be  any  vacaucy 
upon  the  books  for  which  he  is  qualified,  he 
is  immediately  put  in  touch  with  it  by  means 
of  an  introduction  to  the  employer  concerned. 
Should  there  be  no  such  vacancy  available 
at  the  moment,  his  particulars  are  noted, 
and  he  is  called  to  such  vacancies  as  may 
arise  in  future. 

Here  again  the  District  Selective  Com- 
mittees, through  their  Appointments  Panels, 
step  in  to  assist  the  employer.  No  man  is 
submitted  for  a  vacancy  until  he  has  been 
examined  by  an  appropriate  panel  as  to  his 
suitability  to  fill  the  vacancy,  thus  ensuring 
that  unsuitable  Candidas  are  not  offered  to 
the  prospective  employer 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  applicant,  whether 
in  search  of  training  or  of  employment,  is 
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not  at  any  time  subject  to  the  ruling -of  any 
official  of  the  Department.  His  case  comes 
before  absolutely  impartial  men  of  standing 
in  the  world  of  commerce  and  of  business, 
whose  recommendation  is  the  guiding 
principle  of  any  future  dealings  he  may 
have  with  the  Department.  The  Depart- 
ment is  merely  the  machine,  working  in 
accordance   with   the   laws   of    supply   and 


demand,  but  yet  striving  by  all  means  in 
its  power  to  increase  the  demand  for  that 
most  excellent  product  in  which  it  deals. 
It  is  for  the  public  to  realise  that  the  supply 
exists,  and  to  strain  every  effort  to  find 
room,  each  in  his  own  particular  circle,  for 
those  who,  through  the  circumstances  of 
war,  have  been  compelled  to  start  their  lives 
afresh. 


WHERE   THE    BROWN    HOUSES    LIE   AMONG 

THE    HILLS. 


%TLfHERE  the  brown  houses  lie  among  the  hills, 

And  winding  rivers  pass, 
Where  Spring  grows  joyous  in  the  daffodils, 
And  grey  sheep  dot  the  grass, 

Where  the  broad  valleys  waken,  every  one, 

And  green  leaves  pierce  the  dead, 
Where  weathered  trees  twist  upward  to  the  sun, 

And  shepherds  eat  their  bread, 

Where  wintered  hedges  harbour  leaf  and  wing, 

And  happy  birds  conspire ; 
There's  where  my  heart  turns  in  this  hour  of  Spring, 

And  thither  my  desire. 

AGNES    QROZ1ER    HERBERTSON. 


A    CINEMA    PICTURE 

By    EDGAR    WALLACE 

Author  of.  "Sanders  of  the  Elver'"  "Bones"  "The  Keepers  of  the  Kitufs  Peace,''*  etc 
Illustrated  by   Howard   K.    Elcock 
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AUGUSTUS  TIBBETTS,  called 
'  Bones,"  made  money  by  sheer 
luck— he  made  more  by  sheer 
artistic  judgment.  That  is  a  fact  which  an 
old  friend  sensed  a  very  short  time  after 
he  had  renewed  his  acquaintance  with  his 
sometime  subordinate.  -.     ■    ' 

:  Yet  Bones  had  the  curious  habit  of  making 
money  in  quite  a  different  way  from  that 
which  he  planned— as,  for  example,  in  the 
matter  of  the  great  oil  amalgamation.     In 
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these  days  of  aeroplane  travel,  when  it  is 
next  to  impossible  to  watch  the  comings 
and  goings  of  important  individuals,  or 
even  to  get  wind  of  directors'  meetings,  the 
City  is  apt  to  be  a  little  jumpy,  and  to 
respond  to  wild  rumours  in  a  fashion 
extremely  trying  to  the  nerves  of  conserva- 
tive brokers. 

There  were  rumours  of  a  fusion  of  in- 
terests between  the  Franco-Persian  Oil 
Company  and  the  Petroleum  Consolidated 
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— rumours  which  set  the  shares  of  both 
concerns  jumping  up  and  down  like  two 
badly- trained  jazzers.  The  directorate  of 
both  companies  expressed  their  surprise 
that  a  credulous  public  could  accept  such 
stories,  and  both  M.  Jorris,  the  emperor  of 
the  Franco-Persian  block,  and  George  Y. 
Walters,  the  prince  regent  of  the  "  Petco," 
denied  indignantly  that  any  amalgamation 
was  even  dreamt  of. 

Before  these  denials  came  along,  Bones 
had  plunged  into  the  oil  market,  making 
one  of  the  few  flutters  which,  stand  as 
interrogation  marks  against  his  wisdom  and 
foresight. 

He  did  not  lose  ;  rather,  he  was  the 
winner  by  his  adventure.  The  extent  of 
his  immediate  gains  he  inscribed  in  his 
private  ledger ;  his  ultimate  and  bigger 
balance  he  entered  under  a  head  which 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  oil  gamble — 
which  was  just  like  Bones,  as  Hamilton 
subsequently  remarked. 

Hamilton  was  staying  with  Sanders — 
late  Commissioner  of  a  certain  group  of 
Territories — and  Bones  was  the  subject 
of  conversation  one  morning  at  breakfast. 

The  third  at  the  table  was  an  exceedingly 
pretty  girl  whom  the  maid  called  "  Madame,  ' 
and  who  opened  several  letters  addressed 
to  "  Mrs.  Sanders,"  but  who  in  days  not 
long  past  had  been  known  as  Patricia 
Hamilton. 

"  Bones  is  wonderful,"  said  Sanders, 
"  truly  wonderful !  A  man  I  know  in  the 
City  tells  me  that  most  of  the  things  he 
touches  turn  up  trumps.  And  it  isn't 
luck  or  chance.  Bones  is  developing  a 
queer  business  sense." 

Hamilton  nodded. 

"It  is  his  romantic  soul  which  gets  him 
there,"  he  said.  "  Bones  will  not  look  at 
a  proposition  which  hasn't  something 
fantastical  behind  it.  He  doesn't  know 
much  about  business,  but  he's  a  regular 
whale  on  adventure.  I've  been  studying 
him  for  the  past  month,  and  I'm  beginning 
to  sense  his  method.  If  he  sees  a  logical 
and  happy  end  to  the  romantic  side  of  any 
new  business,  he  takes  it  on.  He  simply 
carries  the  business  through  on  the  back  of 
a  dream." 

The  girl  looked  up  from  the  coffee-pot 
she  "was  handling. 
'     "  Have  you  made  up  your  mind,  dear  ?  " 

"  About  going  in  with  Bones  %  "  Hamil- 
ton smiled.  u  No,  not  yet.  Bones  is 
frantically  insistent,  has  had  a  beautiful 
new  Sheraton  desk  placed  in  his  office,  and 


says  that  I'm  the  influence*  he  wants, 
but—" 

He  shook  his  head. 

"I  think  I  understand,"  said  Sanders. 
"  You  feel  that  he  is  doing  it  all  out  of 
sheer  generosity  and  kindness.  That  would 
be  like  Bones.  But  isn't  there  a  chance 
that  what  he  says  is  true — that  he  does 
want  a  corrective  influence  ?  " 

"  Maybe  that  is  so,"  said  Captain  Hamil- 
ton doubtfully.  "  And  then  there's  the 
money.  *  I  don't  mind  investing  my  little 
lot,  but  it  would  worry  me  to  see  Bones 
pretending  that  all  the  losses  of  the  firm 
came  out  of  his  share,  and  a  big  slice  of 
the  profits  going  into  mine." 

"  I  shouldn't  let  that  worry  you,"  said 
his  sister  quietly.  "  Bones  is  too  nice- 
minded  to  do  anything  so  crude.  Of 
course  your  money  is  nothing  compared 
with  Bones's  fortune,  but  why  don't  you 
join   him   on   the   understanding   that   the 

capital  of  the  Company  should  be How 

much  wTould  you  put  in  ?  " 

"  Four  thousand." 

"  Well,  make  the  capital  eight  thousand. 
Bones  could  always  lend  the  Company 
money.    Debentures — isn't  that  the  word  ?  " 

Sanders  smiled  in  her  face. 

"  You're  a  remarkable  lady,"  he  said. 
"  From  where  on  earth  did  you  get  your 
ideas  on  finance  ?  " 

She  went  red. 

"  I  lunched  with  Bones  yesterday," 
she  said.    "  And  here  is  the  post." 

The  maid  distributed  the  letters.  One 
was  addressed  : 

"  Captin  Captian  Hamilton  D.S.O." 

"  From  Bones,"  said  Hamilton  un- 
necessarily, and  Bones's  letter  claimed 
first  attention.  It  was  a  frantic  and  an 
ecstatic  epistle,  heavily  underlined  and 
exclaimed. 

"  Dear  old  old  Ham,"  it  ran,  "  you 
simply  must  must  join  me  in  magnifficant 
new  sceme  sheme  plan  !  Wonderfull  pro- 
phits  profets  !  The  most  extrordiny  chance 
for  a  fortune  ..." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  what's  this  \ " 
asked  Hamilton,  handing  the  letter  across 
to  his  sister  and  indicating  an  illegible 
line.  "  It  looks  like  '  a  bad  girl's  leg '  to 
me." 

"  My  dear ! "  said  the  shocked  Mrs. 
Sanders,  and  studied  the  vile  caligraphy. 
"  It    certainly   does    look    like   that,"  she 

admitted,    "  and I    see  1      '  Legacy  ' 

is  the  word." 

"  A  bad  girl's  legacy  is  the  titel  of  the 
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play  story  picture  "  (Bones  never  crossed 
anything  out).  "  There's  a  studyo  at 
Tunbridge  and  two  cameras  and  a  fellow 
awfully  nice  fellow  who  understands  it. 
A  pot  of  money  the  story  can  be  improve 
improved  imensely.  Come  in  it  dear  old 
man — magnifflcant  chance.  See  me  at 
office  eariliest  earilest  ealiest  possible  time. 
"  Thine  in  art  for  art  sake, 

"  Bones." 

"  From  which  I  gather  that  Bones  is 
taking  a  header  into  the  cinema  business, " 
said  Sanders.  "  What  do  you  say,  Hamil- 
ton ?  " 

Hamilton  thought  a  while. 

"  I'll  see  Bones,"  he  said. 

He  arrived  in  Town  soon  after  ten,  but 
Bones  had  been  at  his  office  two  hours 
earlier,  for  the  fever  of  the  new  enterprise 
was  upon  him,  and  his  desk  was  piled  high 
with  notes,  memoranda,  price  lists  and  trade 
publications.  (Bones,  in  his  fine  rage  of 
construction,  flew  to  the  technical  journals 
as  young  authors  fly  to  the  Thesaurus  ) 

As  Hamilton  entered  the  office,  Bones 
glared  up. 

"  A  chair,"  said  the  young  man  peremp- 
torily. "  No  time  to  be  lost,  dear  old 
artist.  Time  is  on  the  wing,  the  light  is  fadin', 
an'  if  we  want  to  put  this  jolly  old  country 
— God  bless  it ! — in  the  forefront " 

"  Silence,  babbler,"  said  Hamilton.  "  Be- 
fore we  go  any  farther,  what  about  this 
matter  of  partnership  you  were  discussing 
with  Patricia  ?  " 

Bones  put  down  his  pen  and  leant  back 
in  his  chair. 

"  Ham,"  he  said,  "  I  had  a  bit  of  a  pow- 
pow  with  your  sacred  and  sainted  sister, 
bless  her  jolly  old  heart.  That's  whpre  the 
idea  arose.    Are  you  on  ?  " 

"  I'm  on,"  said  Hamilton,  and  there  was  a 
moving  scene.  Bones  shook  his  hands  and 
spoke  broken  English. 

"  There's  your  perfectly  twee  little  desk, 
dear  old  officer,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a 
massive  piece  of  furniture  facing  his  own. 
"  And  there's  only  one  matter  to  be 
settled." 

He  was  obviously  uncomfortable,  and 
Hamilton  would  have  reached  for  his  cheque- 
book, only  he  know  his  Bones  much  better 
than  to  suppose  that  such  a  sordid  matter 
as  finance  could  cause  his  agitation. 

"  Ham,"  said  Bones,  clearing  his  throat 
and  speaking  with  an  effort,  "eld  comrade 
of  a  hundred  gallant  encounters,  and  dear 
old  friend " 


"  What's  the  game  ?  "  asked  Hamilton 
suspiciously. 

"  There's  no  game,"  said  the  depressed 
Bones.  "  This  is  a  very  serious  piece  of 
business,  my  jolly  old  comrade.  As  my 
highly  respected  partner,  you're  entitled 
to  use  the  office  as  you  like — come  in  when 
you  like,  go  home  when  you  like.  If  you 
have  a  pain  in  the  tum-tum,  dear  old  friend, 
just  go  to  bed  and  trust  old  Bones  to  carry 
on.  Use  any  paper  that's  going,  help 
yourself  to  nibs — you'll  find  there's  some 
beautiful  nibs  in  that  cupboard—  in  fact, 
do  as  you  jolly  well  like  ;   but-^ — "    . 

;i  But  ?  "  repeated  Hamilton. 

iC  On  one  point  alone,  dear  old  thing," 
said  Bones  miserably,  yet  heroically,  "  we 
do  not  share." 

"  What's  that  ?  "  asked  Hamilton,  not 
without  curiosity. 

"  My  typewriter  is  my  typewriter,"  said 
Bones  firmly,  and  Hamilton  laughed 

"  You  silly  ass  1  "  he  said.  "  I'm  not 
going  to  play  with  your  typewriter." 

"  That's  just  what  I  mean,"  said  Bones. 
"  You  couldn't  have  put  it  better,  dear  old 
friend.    Thank  you." 

He  strode  across  the  room,  gripped 
Hamilton's  hand  and  wnuig  it. 

"  Dear  old  thing,  she's  too  young,"  he 
said  brokenly.  "  Hard  life  .  „  .  terrible 
experience  .  .  Play  with  her  young  affec- 
tions, dear  old  thing  ?    No  .  .  ." 

"  Who  the  dickens  are  you  talking  about  ? 
You  said  typewriter." 

"  I  said  typewriter,"  agreed  Bones  gravely. 
"  I  am  speaking  about  my " 

A  light  dawned  upon  Hamilton. 

"  You  mean  your  secretary  ?  " 

"  I  mean  my  secretary,"  said  Bones. 

"  Good  Heavens,  Bones  !  "  scoffed 
Hamilton.  "  Of  course  I  shan't  bother  her. 
She's  your  private  secretary,  and  naturally 
I  wouldn't  think  of  giving  her  work." 

"  Or  orders,"  said  Bones  gently.  "  That's 
a  point,  dear  old  thing.  I  simply  couldn't 
sit  here  and  listen  to  you  giving  her  orders. 
I  should  scream !  I'm  perfectly  certain 
I  can  trust  you,  Ham.  I  know  what  you 
are  with  the  girls,  but  there  are  times " 

"  You  know  what  I  am  with  the  girls  ?  " 
said  the  wrathful  Hamilton.  "  What  the 
dickens  do  you  know  about  me,  you  libellous 
young  devil  ?  " 

Bones  raised  his  hand. 

"  We  will  not  refer  to  the  past,"  he 
said  meaningly,  and  was  so  impressive  that 
Hamilton  began  to  search  his  mind  for 
some  forgotten  peccadillo. 
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glass-panelled   door 

office,   and   knocked 

watching     him     in 


"  All  that  being  arranged  to  our 
mutual  satisfaction,  dear  old  partner," 
said  Bones  brightly,  "  permit  me  to  in- 
troduce you." 

He  walked  to  the 
leading  to  the  outer 
discreetly,     Hamilton 

wonder.  He  saw  him  disappear,  closing 
the  door  after  him.  Presently  he  came  out 
again,  following  the  girl. 

"  Dear  young  miss,"  said  Bones  in  his 
squeakiest  voice,  a  sure  sign  of  his  pertur- 
bation, "  permit  me  to  introduce  partner, 
ancient  commander,  gallant  and  painstaking, 
jolly  old  Captain  Hamilton,  D.S.O. — which 
stands,  young  typewriter,  for  Deuced 
Satisfactory  Officer." 

The  girl,  smiling,  shook  hands,  and 
Hamilton  for  the  first  time  looked  her  in 
the  face.  He  had  been  amazed  before  by  her 
classic  beauty,  but  now  he  saw  a  greater 
intelligence  than  he  had  expected  to  find  in 
so  pretty  a  face,  and,  most  pleasing  of  all,  a 
sense  of  humour. 

"  Bones  and  I  are  very  old  friends,"  he 
explained. 

wi  Hem  !  "  said  Bones  severely. 

"  Bones  ?  "  said  the  girl,  puzzled. 

"  Naturally  !  "  murmured  Bones.  "  Dear 
old  Ham,  be  decent.  You  can't  expect  an 
innocent  young  typewriter  to  think  of  her 
employer  as  '  Bones.'  " 

''I'm  awfully  sorry,"  Hamilton  hastened 
to  apologise,  "  but,  you  see,  Bones  and  I — " 

''Dicky  Orum,"  murmured  Bones. 
"  Remember  yourself,  Ham,  old  indiscreet 
one — Mr.  Tibbetts.  And  here's  the  naughty 
old  picture-taker,"  he  said  in  another  tone, 
and  rushed  to  offer  an  effusive  welcome  to 
a  smart  young  man  with  long,  black;  wavy 
hair  and  a  face  reminiscent,  to  all  students 
who  have  studied  his  many  pictures,  of 
Louis  XV.  Strangely  enough,  his  name  was 
Louis.     He  was  even  called  Lew. 

"  Sit  down,  my  dear  Mr.  Becksteine," 
said  Bones.  "  Let  me  introduce  you  to  my 
partner,  Captain  Hamilton,  D.S.O. — a  jolly 
old  comrade-in-arms  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing.  My  lady  typewriter  you  know,  and, 
anyway,    there's    no    necessity    for    your 

knowing  her I  mean,"  he  said  hastily, 

"  she  doesn't  want  to  know  you,  dear  old 
thing.  Now,  don't  be  peevish.  Ham,  you 
sit  there.  Becksteine  will  sit  there.  You, 
young  miss,  will  sit  near  me,  ready  to  take 
down  my  notes  as  they  fall  from  my  ingenious 
old  brain." 

In  the  bustle  and  confusion  the  embar- 
rassing moment  of  Hamilton's  introduction 


was  forgotten.  Bones  had  a  manuscript 
locked  away  in  the  bottom  drawer  of  his 
desk,  and  when  he  had  found  the  key  for 
this,  and  had  placed  the  document  upon  the 
table,  and  when  he  had  found  certain  other 
papers,  and  when  the  girl  was  seated  in  a 
much  more  comfortable  chair — Bones  fussed 
about  like  an  old  hen — the  proceedings 
began. . 

Bones  explained. 

He  had  seen  the  derelict  cinema  company 
advertised  in  a  technical  journal,  had  been 
impressed  with  the  amount  of  the  impedi- 
menta which  accompanied  the  proprietor- 
ship of  the  syndicate,  had  been  seized  with 
a  brilliant  idea,  bought  the  property,  lock, 
stock,  and  barrel,  for  two  thousand  pounds, 
for  which  sum,  as  an  act  of  grace,  the  late 
proprietors  allowed  him  to  take  over  the 
contract  of  Mr.  Lew  Becksteine,  that 
amiable  and  gifted  producer. 

It  may  be  remarked,  in  passing,  that  this 
arrangement  was  immensely  satisfactory  to 
the  syndicate,  which  was  so  tied  and  bound 
to  Mr.  Becksteine  for  the  next  twelve 
months  that  to  have  cancelled  his  contract 
would  have  cost  them  the  greater  part  of 
the  purchase  price  which  Bones  paid: 

"  This  is  the  story,"  said  Bones  impres- 
sively. "  And,  partner  Ham,  believe  me, 
I've  read  many,  many  stories  in  my  life, 
but  never,  never  has  one  touched  me  as  this 
has.  It's  a  jolly  old  tear-bringer,  Ham. 
Even  a  hardened,  wicked  old  dev — old 
bird  like  you  would  positively  dissolve. 
You  would  really,  dear  old  Ham,  so  don't 
deny  it.  You  know  you've  got  one  of  the 
tenderest  hearts  in  the  world,  you  rascal !  " 

He  got  up  and  shook  hands  with 
Hamilton,  though  there  was  no  necessity 
for  him,  to  move. 

"  Now,  clever  old  Becksteine  thinks  that 
this  is  going  to  be  a  scorcher." 

"A  winner,  a  winner,"  murmured  Mr. 
Becksteine,  closing  his  eyes  and  shaking  his 
head.  He  spoke  on  this  occasion  very 
softly,  but  he  could  "raise  his  voice  to 
thrilling  heights.  "  A  sure  winner,  my  dear 
sir.  I  have  been  in  the  profession  for 
twenty-seven  years,  and  never  in  my  life 
have  I  read  a  drama  which  contains  so 
much  heart  appeal " 

"  You  hear  ?  "  said  Bones  in  a  hoarse 
whisper. 

"—so  much  genuine  comedy " 

Bones  nodded. 

" — so  much  that  I  might  say  goes  straight 
to  the  passionate  heart  of  the  great  public, 
as    this     remarkable,    brilliantly    planned, 
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admirably    planted,    exquisitely    balanced 
little  cameo  of  real  life." 

"  It's  to  be  a  two-roller/"  said  Bones. 


;;  Who  wrote  it  ?  "  asked  Hamilton. 
Mr.  Becksteine  coughed  modestly. 
"  Jollv    old   Becksteine   wrote   it."    said 


"They  were  talking  together,  these  respectable  gentlemen,  when  Bones  began  to  turn  the  handle." 


"  Reeler,"  murmured  Mr.  Becksteine. 

"  Reeler  or  roller,  dear  old  thing  ;  don't 
let's  quarrel  over  how  a  thing's  spelt,"  said 
Bones. 


Bones.  "  That  man,  Ham,  is  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  geniuses  in  this  or  any  other 
world.  Aren't  you  ?  Speak  up,  old  play- 
wright.    Don't  be  shy,  old  thing." 
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Mr.  Becksteine  coughed  again. 

"I  do  not  know  anything  about  other 
worlds,"  he  admitted. 

"  Now,  this  is  my  idea,"  said  Bones, 
interrupting  what  promised  to  be  a  free 
and  frank  admission  of  Mr.  Becksteine's 
genius.  "  I've  worked  the  thing  out,  and  I 
see  just  how  we  can  save  money.  In  pro- 
ducing two-roller  cinematographs — that's 
the  technical  term,"  explained  Bones,  "  the 
heavy  expense  is  with  the  artistes.  The 
salaries  that  these  people  are  paid  !  My 
dear  old  Ham,  you'd  never  believe." 

"  I  don't  see  how  you  can  avoid  paying 
salaries,"  said  Hamilton  patiently.  "  I 
suppose  even  actors  have  to  live." 

"Ah!  "said 'Mr.  Becksteine,  shaking  Lis 
head. 

"  Of  course,  dear  old  thing.  But  why 
pay  outside  actors  ?  "  said  Bones  trium- 
phantly. 

He  glared  from  one  face  to  the  other  with 
a  ferocity  of  expression  which  did  no  more 
than  indicate  the  strength  of  his  conviction. 

"  Why  not  keep  the  money  in  the  family, 
dear  old  Ham?  That's  what  I  ask  you. 
Answer  me  that."  He  leaned  back  in  his 
chair,  thrust  his  ?hands>  in  his  trousers 
pockets;  and  blandly  surveyed  his  discom- 
fited audience. 

"  But  you've  got  to  have  actors,  my  dear 
chap,"  said  Hamilton. 

"Naturally  and  necessarily,"  replied 
Bones,  nodding  with  very  large  nods.  "  And 
we  have  them.  Who  is  Jasper  Brown,  the 
villain1  who'  tries  to  rob  the  poor  girl  of  her 
legacy  arid  casts  the  vilest  aspersions  upon 
her  jolly  old  name  ?  " 

"  Who  is  ?  "  asked  the  innocent; Hamilton". 

"  You  are,"  said  Bones.  >" 

Hamilttog&sped.  '    * 

"  Who  is  Frank  Pearnot,  the" young  aiid 
handsome  .  soldief^^-well,  not  necessarily 
handsome,  but  pretty  good-looking — who 
rescues  the  girl  from:  her-  sad  predicament  ?  " 

"Well,  that  ean'frbe  me;,  anyway,"  said 
Hamilton.  v"  ■"        i        - 

"  It  is  not,"  said  Bones!  "  It  is  me  !  Who 
is  the  gorgeous  but  sad  old  innocent  one 
who's  chased  by  you,  'Ham,  till  the  poor 
little  soul  doesn't  know  which  way  to  turn, 
until  this  jolly  young  officer  steps  brightly 
on  the  scene,  whistling  a  merry  tune,  and. 
throwing  his  arms  about  her,  saves  her, 
dear  old  thing,  from  her  fate — or,  really, 
from  a  perfectly  awful  rotten  time." 

"  Who  is  she  ?  "  asked  Hamilton  softly. 

Bones  blinked  and  turned  to  the  girl 
slowly. 


"  My  dear  old  miss,"  he  said,  "  what  do 
you  think  ? " 

"  What  do  I  think  ?  "  asked  the  startled 
girl.    "  What  do  I  think  about  what  ?  " 

"  There's  a  part,"  said  Bones — "  there's 
one  of  the  grandest  parts  that  was  ever 
written  since  Shakespeare  shut  his  little 
copybook." 

"  You're  not  suggesting  that  I  should 
play  it  ?  "  she  asked,  open-mouthed. 

"  Made  for  you,  dear  old  typewriter, 
positively  made  for  you,  that  part,"  mur- 
mured Bones. 

"  Of  course  I  shall  do  nothing  so  silly," 
said  the  girl,  with  a  laugh.  "  Oh,  Mr. 
Tibbetts,  you  really  didn't  think  that  I'd 
do  such  a " 

She  didn't  finish  the  sentence;  but  Hamil- 
ton could  have  supplied;  the  three  missing 
words  without  any  difficulty. 

Thereafter  followed V  a  discussion, ,  which 
in  the  main  consisted  of  joint  and  several 
rejection  of  parts.  Marguerite  Whitland 
most  resolutely  refused  to  play  the  part  of 
the  bad  girl,  even  though  Bones  promised 
to  change  the  title  to  "  The  Good  Girl," 
even  though  he  wheedled  his  best,  even 
though  he  struck  attitudes  indicative  of 
despair  and  utter  ruin,  even  though  ^  the 
gentle  persuasiveness  of  Mr.  Lew;  Beck- 
steine was  added  to  his  entreaties.  And 
Hamilton  as  resolutely  declined  to  have 
anything  to  do  with*  the  badrmam  Mr. 
Becksteine  solved  the  difficulty  by  under- 
taking to  produce  the  necessary  actors  and 
actresses  at  the  minimum  of  cosfc 

"  Of  course  you  won't  play,  .JBones  ?  " 
said  Hamilton. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  Bones;  "  I'm  not  so 
sure,  dear  old  thing.  I've  got  a  lot  of  acting 
talent  in  me,  and  I  feel  the  part — that's  a 
technical  term  you  won't  understand." 

"  But'  surely,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said  the  girl 
reproachfully,  "  you  won't  allow  yourself 
to  be  photographed  embracing  a  perfectly 
strange  lady  I  " 

Bories^  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
-  "Art,  my  dear  old  typewriter,  "he  said. 
"  She'll  be  no^  more  to  me  than  a  bit  of 
wood,  dear  old  jiftiss.  I  shall  embrace  her 
and  forget  all  about  it  the  second  after. 
You  need  have  no  cause  for  apprehension, 
really  and  truly." 

"  I  am  not  at  all  apprehensive,"  said  the 
girl  coldly,  and  Bones  followed  her  to  her 
office,  showering  explanations  of  his  mean- 
ing over  her  shoulder. 

On  the  third  day  Hamilton  went  back 
to  Twickenham  a  very  weary  man. 
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ie  Bones  is  really  indefatigable,"  he  said 
irritably  but  yet  admiringly.  "  He  has  had 
those  unfortunate  actors  rehearsing  in  the 
open  fields,  on  the  highways  and  byways. 
Really,  old  Bones  has  no  sense  of  decency. 
He's  got  one  big  scene  which  he  insists 
upon  taking  in  a  private  park.  I  shudder 
to  think  what  will  happen  if  the  owner 
comes  along  and  catches  Bones  and  his 
wretched  company." 

Sanders  laughed  quietly. 

"  What  do  you  think  he'll  do  with  the 
film  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  he'll  sell  it,"  said  Hamilton.  "  I 
tell  you,  Bones  is  amazing.  He  has  found 
a  City  man  who  is  interested  in  the  film 
industry,  a  stockbroker  or  something,  who 
has  promised  to  see  every  bit  of  film  as  it  is 
produced  and  give  him  advice  on  the  subject ; 
and,  incredible  as  it  may  sound,  the  first 
half-dozen  scenes  that  Bones  has  taken  have 
passed  muster." 

"  Who  turns  the  handle  of  the  camera  ?  " 
asked  the  girl. 

"  Bones,"  said  Hamilton,  trying  not  to 
laugh.  "  He  practised  the  revolutions  on  a 
knife-cleaning  machine  !  " 

The  fourth  day  it  rained,  but  the  fifth 
day  Bones  took  his  company  in  a  hired  motor 
into  the  country,  and,  blissfully  ignoring 
such  admonitions  as  "  Trespassers  will  be 
shot,"  he  led  the  way  over  a  wall  to  the 
sacred  soil  of  an  Englishman's  stately  home. 
Bones  wanted  the  wood,  because  one  of  his 
scenes  wa^  lail  on  the  edge  of  a  wood.  It 
was  the  scene  where  the  bad  girl,  despairing 
of  convincing  anybody  as  to  her  inherent 
goodness,  was  taking  a  final  farewell  of  the 
world  before  "  leaving  a  life  which  had 
held  nothing  but  sadness  and  misunder- 
standing," to  quote  the  title  which  was  to 
introduce  this  touching  episode. 

Bones  found  the  right  location,  fitted  up 
his  camera,  placed  the  yellow-faced  girl — 
the  cinema  artiste  has  a  somewhat  bilious 
appearance  when  facing  the  lens— and 
began  his  instructions. 

"  Now,  you  walk  on  here,  dear  old  Miss 
What's- Your-Name.  You  come  from  that 
tree  with  ha1  ting  footsteps — like  this,  dear 
old  thing.     Watch  and  learn." 

Bones  staggered  across  the  green  sward, 
clasping  his  brow,  sank  on  his  knees,  folded 
his  arms  across  his  chest,  and  looked  sorrow- 
fully at  the  heavens,  shaking  his  head. 

Hamilton  screamed  with  laughter. 

"  Behave  yourself,  naughty  old  sceptic," 
said  Bones  severely. 

After  half  an  hour's  preliminary  rehearsal, 


the  picture  was  taken,  and  Bones  now 
prepared  to  depart ;  but  Mr.  Lew  Becksteine, 
from  whose  hands  Bones  had  taken,  not 
only  the  direction  of  the  play,  but  the  very 
excuse  for  existence,  let  fall  a  few  uncom- 
fortable words. 

"  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  he  said,  in 
the  sad,  bored  voice  of  an  artiste  who  is 
forced  to  witness  the  inferior  work  oi 
another,  "  it  is  in  this  scene  that  the  two 
lawyers  must  be  taken,  walking  through  the 
wood,  quite  unconscious  of  the  unhappy  fate 
which  has  overtaken  the  heiress  for  whom 
they  are  searching." 

"  True,"  said  Bones,  and  scratched  hi: 
no^e. 

He  looked  round  for  likely  lawyers 
Hamilton  stole  gently  away. 

"  Now,  why  the  dickens  didn't  you 
remind  me,  you  careless  old  producer,  to 
bring  two  lawyers  with  me  ?  "  asked  Bones. 
"  Dash  it  all,  there's  nothing  here  that  looks 
like  a  lawyer.  Couldn't  it  be  taken  some- 
where else  ?  " 

Mr.  Becksteine  had  reached  the  stage 
where  he  was  not  prepared  to  make  things 
easy  for  his  employer. 

"  Utterly  impossible,"  he  said  ;  "  you 
must  have  exactly  the  same  scenery.  The 
camera  cannot  lie." 

Bones  surveyed  his  little  company,  but 
without  receiving  any  encouragement. 

"  Perhaps  I  might  find  a  couple  of  fellows 
on  the  road,"  he  suggested. 

"  It  is  hardly  likely,"  said  Mr.  Lew 
Becksteine,  "  that  you  will  discover  in  this 
remote  country  village  two  gentlemen 
arrayed  in  faultlessly  fitting  frock-coats  and 
top-hats  !  "  <■    lV 

"  I  don't  know  so  much  about  that,"  .aWd 
the  optimistic  Bones,  and  took  a  short  cut 
through  the  wood,  knowing  that  the  grounds 
made  an  abrupt  turn  where  they  skirted  the 
main  road. 

He  was  half-way  through  the  copse  when 
he  stopped.  Now,  Bones  was  a  great 
believer  in  miracles,  but  they  had  to  be  very 
spectacular  miracles.  The  fact  that  standing 
in  the  middle  of  the  woodland  path  were 
two  middle-aged  gentlemen  in  top-hats  and 
frock-coats,  seemed  to  Bones  to  be  a  mere 
slice  of  luck.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  miracle  of 
the  first  class.  He  crept  silently  back,  raced 
down  the  slope  to  where  the  little  party  stood. 

"  Camera  !  "  he  hissed.  "  Bring  it  along, 
dear  old  thing.  Don't  make  a  noise  !  Ham, 
old  boy,  will  you  help  ?  You  other  persons, 
stay  where  you  are." 

Hamilton  shouldered  the  camera,  and  on 
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the  way  up  the  slope  Bones  revealed  his 
fell  intention. 

"  There  is  no  need  to  tell  these  silly  old 
jossers  what  we're  doing,"  he  said.  "  You 
see  what  I  mean,  Ham,  old  boy  ?  We'll 
just  take  a  picture  of  them  as  they  come 
along.  Nobody  will  be  any  the  wiser, 
and  all  we'll  have  to  do  will  be  to  put  a 
little  note  in."  All  the  time  he  was  fixing 
the  camera  on  the  tripod,  focussing  the  lens 
on  a  tree  by  the  path.  (It  was  amazing  how 
quickly  Bones  mastered  the  technique  of  any 
new  hobby  he  took  up.) 

From  where  Hamilton  crouched  in  the 
bushes  he  could  see  the  two  men  plainly. 
His  heart  quaked,  realising  that  one  at 
least  was  possibly  the  owner  of  the  property 
on  which  he  was  trespassing ;  and  he  had 
all  an  Englishman's  horror  of  trespass. 
They  were  talking  together,  these  respect- 
able gentlemen,  when  Bones  began  to  turn 
the  handle.  They  had  to  pass  through  a 
patch  of  sunlight,  and  it  was  upon  this 
that  Bones  concentrated.  Once  one  of  them 
looked  around  as  the  sound  of  clicking 
came  to  him,  but  at  that  moment  Bones 
decided  he  had  taken  enough  and  stopped. 

"  This,"  said  he,  as  they  gained  the  by- 
road where  they  had  made  their  unauthorised 
entry  into  the  park,  "  is  a  good  day's 
work." 

Their  car  was  on  the  main  road,  and 
to  Hamilton's  surprise  he  found  the  two 
staid  gentlemen  regarding  it  when  the  party 
came  up.  They  were  regarding  it  from  a 
high  bank  behind  the  wall — a  bank  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  road.  One  of 
them  observed  the  camera  and  said  some- 
thing in  a  low  tone  to  the  other  ;  then  the 
s$ea.ker  walked  down  the  bank,  opened  a 
little  wicket  door  in  the  wall,  and  came  out. 

He  w^s  a  most  polite  man,  and  tactful. 

"  Have  you  been  taking  pictures  ?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Dear  old  fellow,"  said  Bones,  "  I  will 
not  deceive  you — we  have." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"  In  the — park,  by  any  chance  ?  "  asked 
the  gentleman  carelessly. 

Bones  flinched.  He  felt  rather  guilty,  if 
the  truth  be  told. 

"  The  fact  is "  he  began. 

The  elderly  man  listened  to  the  story 
of  "  The  Bad  Girl's  Legacy,"  its  genesis,  its 
remarkable  literary  qualities,  and  its  photo- 
graphic value,  He'seemed  to  know  a  great 
deal  about  cinematographs,  and  asked 
several  questions. 

"  Ro  you  have  an  expert  who  sees  the 


pieces  as  they  are  produced  ?  "  he  asked. 
"  Who  is  that  ?  " 

"  Mr.  Tim  Lewis,"  said  Bones.  "He's 
one  of  the " 

"  Lewis  ?  "  said  the  other  quickly.  "  Is 
that  Lewis  the  stockbroker  ?  And  does  he 
see  every  piece  you  take  ?  " 

Bones  was  getting  weary  of  answering 
questions. 

"  Respected  sir  and  park  proprietor,"  he 
said,  "if  we  have  trespassed,  I  apologise. 
If  we  did  any  harm  innocently,  and  without 
knowing  that  we  transgressed  the  jolly  old 
conventions — if  we,  as  I  say,  took  a  picture 
of  you  and  your  fellow  park  proprietor 
without  a  thank-you-very-much,  I  am 
sorry." 

"  You  took  me  and  my  friend  ?  "  asked 
the  elderly  man  quickly. 

"  I  am  telling  you,  respected  sir  and 
cross-examiner,  that  I  took  you,  being  in  a 
deuce  of  a  hole  for  a  lawyer." 

"I  see,"  said  the  elderly  man.  "  Will  you 
do  me  a  favour  ?  Will  you  let  me  see 
your  copy  of  that  picture  before  you  show 
it  to  Mr.  Lewis  ?  As  the  respected  park- 
proprietor  " — he  smiled—"  yoii  owe  me 
that." 

"  Certainly,  my  dear  old  friend  and  fellow- 
sufferer,"  said  Bones.  "  Bless  my  life  and 
heart  and  soul,  certainly  !  " 

He  gave  the  address  of  the  little  Wardour 
Street  studio  where  the  film  would  be 
developed  and  printed,  and  fixed  the  morrow 
for  an  exhibition. 

"  I  should  very  much  like  to  see  it  to- 
night, if  it  is  no  trouble  to  you." 

"We  will  certainly  do  our  best,  sir," 
Hamilton  felt  it  was  necessary  to  interfere 
at  this  point. 

"  Of  course,  any  extra  expense  you  are 
put  to  as  the  result  of  facilitating  the  print- 
ing, or  whatever  you  do  to  these  films."  said 
the  elderly  man,  "  I  shall  be  glad  to  pay." 

He  was  waiting  for  Bones  and  Hamilton 
at  nine  o'clock  that  night  in  the  dingy  little 
private  theatre  which  Bones,  with  great 
difficulty,  had  secured  for  his  use.  The 
printing  of  the  picture  had  been  accelerated, 
and,  though  the  print  was  slightly  speckled, 
it  was  a  good  one. 

The  elderly  man  sat  in  a  chair  and  watched 
it  reeled  off,  and  when  the  lights  in  the  little 
theatre  went  up,  he  turned  to  Bones  with 
a  smile. 

"  I'm  interested  in  cinema  companies," 
he  said,  "  and  I  rather  fancy  that  I  should 
like  to  include  your  property  in  an  amalga- 
mation I  am  making.     I  could  assist  you 
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fco  fix  a  price,"  he  said  to  the  astonished 
Bones,  "  if  you  would  tell  me  frankly,  as  I 
think  you  will,  just  what  this  business  has 
cost  you  from  first  to  last." 

"  My  dear  old  amalgamate^"  said  Bones 
reproachfully,  "  is  that  business  ?  I  ask 
you." 

"  It  may  be  good  business,"  said  the 
other. 

Bones  looked  at  Hamilton.  They  and 
the  elderly  man,  who  had  driven  up  to  the 
door  of  the  Wardour  Street  studio  in  a 
magnificent  car,  were  the  only  three  people, 
besides  the  operator,  who  were  present. 

Hamilton  nodded. 

"  Well,"  said  Bones,  "  business,  dear  old 
thing,  is  my  weakness.  Buying  and  selling 
is  my  passion  and  hobby.  From  first  to  last, 
after  paying  jolly  old  Brickdust,  this  thing 
is  going  to  cost  me  more  than  three  thousand 
pounds — say,  three  thousand  five  hundred." 

The  elderly  man  nodded. 

"  Let's  make  a  quick  deal,"  he  said. 
"  I'll  give  you  six  thousand  pounds  for  the 
whole  concern,  with  the  pictures  as  you 
have  taken  them  —  negatives,  positives, 
cameras,  etc.     Is  it  a  bargain  ?  " 

Bones  held  out  his  hand. 

They  dined  together,  a  jubilant  Bones 
and  a  more  jubilant  Hamilton,  at  a  little 
restaurant  in  Soho. 

"  My  dear  old  Ham,"  said  Bones,  "  it 
only  shows  you  how  things  happen.  This 
would  have  been   a    grand  week  for  me  if 


those  beastly  oil  shares  of  mine  had  gone 
up.  I'm  holding  'em  for  a  rise."  He  opened 
a  newspaper  he  had  bought  in  the  restaurant. 
"I  see  that  Jorris  and  Walters — they're 
the  two  oil  men — deny  that  they've  ever 
met  or  that  they're  going  to  amalgamate. 
But  can  you  believe  these  people  1  "  he 
asked.  "  My  dear  old  thing,  the  mendacity 
of  these  wretched  financiers " 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  them  ?  "  asked 
Hamilton,  to  whom  the  names  of  Jorris 
and  Walters  were  as  well  known  as  to  any 
other  man  who  read  his  daily  newspaper. 

"  Seen  them  ?  "  said  Bones.  "  My  dear 
old  fellow,  I've  met  them  time  and  time 
again.  Two  of  the  j oiliest  old  birds  in  the 
world.    Well,  here's  luck  !  " 

At  that  particular  moment  Mr.  Walters 
and  Mr.  Jorris  were  sitting  together  in  the 
library  of  a  house  in  Berkeley  Square,  the 
blinds  being  lowered  and  the  curtains  being 
drawn,  and  Mr.  Walters  was  saying — 

"  We'll  have  to  make  this  thing  public 
on  Wednesday.  My  dear  fellow,  I  nearly 
fainted  when  I  heard  that  that  impossible 
young  person  had  photographed  us  together. 
When  do  you  go  back  to  Paris  ?  " 

"  I  thinjk  I  had  better  stay  here,"  said 
Mr.  Jorris.  "  Did  the  young  man  bleed 
you  ?  " 

"  Only  for  six  thousand,"  said  the 
pleasant  Mr.  Walters.  "  I  hope  the  young- 
beggar's  a  bear  in  oil,"  he  added  viciously. 

But  Bones,  as  we  know,  was  a  bull. 


This  story  is  the  fifth  of  a  series  from   the   new  carters  of  the  popular  "  Bones "  and  his 
colleagues  in  England,  after  their  return  from   West  Africa.     The  sixth  story  in  the   series 

•trill  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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SHOW  me  the  way  to  the  little  lake  !  " 
prayed  Nona  as  she  climbed. 
She  had  been  climbing  a  long  time. 
A  long  time  ago  she  had  left  behind  her,  like 
beads  on  the  velvet  surface  of  the  night, 
the  lights  of  the  hotel  from  whose  terrace 
she  had  watched  all  day.  It  was  she  who 
had  first  seen  the  return  of  the  third  search- 
party  over  the  Crete  de  Ringard;  it  was  she 
who  had  been  the  first  to  guess  they  had 
failed.  Her  thoughts  were  so  intensely  with 
Warren  and  Megalie  that  she  had  lost  the- 
sense  of  her  own  identity  ;  it  was  as  if  she 
watched  with  Megalie's  eyes,  spoke  with 
Megalie's  voice,  so  it  had  seemed  only 
right  and  just  that  she  should  be  the  first 
to  know. 

And  then  she  had  told  Megalie. 

As  she  climbed  through  the  pure  and 
awful  loneliness  of  the  world  of  hills' under 
the  moon,  that  scene  was  present  in  her 
memory,  insistent  as  pain.  Over  and  over 
it  reeled  before  her  mental  sight  as  if  con- 
trolled by  an  external  mechanism — the 
hushed  room,  the  tossed  linen  and  silk 
on  the  couch  where  the  poor  child  was 
lying,  the  scent  of  eau-de-cologne  (why 
do  so  many  women  try  and  wash  out 
trouble  with  eau-de-cologne?),  Megalie's  eyes, 
passionately  questioning  her,  yet  more 
passionately  shrinking  from  further  grief. 
Over  and  over  again  her  own  words  were 
repeated  to  her.  "  Meg,  dear,"  she  heard 
herself  saying,  "  we  think  you  ought  to 
know  that  Dr.  Ransom's  party  is  back, 
and  that  they  have  found  no  trace." 

She  saw  Megalie  again  and  again,  raising 
herself  with  a  quivering  attempt  at  control. 
"  Of  course  I  ought  to  be  told,  Nona." 
Then  the  breaking  of  the  brief  courage,  the 
cries  and  tears  :  "  Oh,  Warren,  Warren, 
Warren  !  Mother,  why  don't  they  find  him 
and  bring  him  back  to  me  ?  "  Her  mother 
had  gone  to  her  with  tenderest  touches  and 
words,  but  had  found  no  word  of  hope. 
For  three  days  Warren  Challoner  had  been 
lost    among    the    mountains.      Hope    was 


dead.  And  he  and  Megalie  were  to  have 
been  married  in  a  month. 

Nona,  standing  at  the  window  with  those 
sounds  of  grief  and  helpless  compassion 
in  her  ears,  heard  them  still  among  the 
infinite  silences  of  the  heights.  As  if  her 
heart  was  but  the  vehicle  of  others'  suffering, 
she  endured  again  the  double  agony — 
Megalie's  for  Wrarren,  Warren's  for  Megalie. 
"  If  indeed,"  had  run  her  aching  thought, 
"  the  dead  feel  for  the  living."  Then  her 
soul  had  risen  against  her,  crying :  :i  I 
don't  believe  Warren  is  dead  !  " 

She  did  not  know  she  had  cried  aloud  till 
Megalie  ran  weeping  and  clung  to  her.  She 
felt  again  the  clasp  of  the  hot  hands,  heard 
again  the  broken  voice  :  "  You  think  there's 
hope,  Nona  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Meg,  dearie,  I  do  !  "  But  she  had 
trembled  as  she  said  it. 

"Why?     Why?" 

Ci  I  don't  know.  Only-  -I  believe  I 
should  have  known  if — this  had  come  to 
him." 

Her  look  of  selfless  sympathy  had  reached 
even  to  that  dark  place  where  Megalie 
was.  She  sobbed  :  "  Thank  you,  thank 
you  !  Even  to  know  that  one  person  thinks 
he  is  alive  helps  me  !  Nona,  why  are  you 
so  brave — and  so  good  to  me  ?  " 

But  Nona  had  no  answer.  She  went  to  her 
own  room. 

Here  she  had  stood  on  her  narrow  balcony, 
watching  the  approach  of  the  austere  night 
on  those  hills  she  and  Warren  so  loved, 
which  were  perhaps  his  burial-place.  She 
confronted  her  own  inexplicable  hope. 

She  shut  her  eyes,  following  in  minutest 
detail  the  route  taken  by  the  rescue  parties. 
Ransom  had  searched  the  slopes  of  Ringard, 
higher  than  any  man  had  yet  climbed — 
Lac  Carouge  and  the  chemins  debamtsah 
beyond.  Lewis  had  taken  the  glacier  and 
the  new  crevasses.  Ducroix  had  searched 
Thunderhead,  Kamaristiqui,  and  the  snow- 
fields  of  the  Ronfleur.  Nowhere  had  they 
found  any  trace  of  Warren  Challoner.     He 
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bad  left  the  hotel  before  dawn,  saying 
nothing  to  anyone  of  his  destination.  It 
was  as  if  the  mountains  had  concealed  him 
for  ever.  Yet  she  still  dared  to  believe  he 
lived.    Why? 

"If  he  is  dead,"  came  the  still  voice  of 
the  soul,  "  why  should  I  feel — oh,  so 
strongly  1 — that  he  needs — me  ?  " 

Then  clear  before  her  had  risen  the  memory 
of  the  little  lake. 

She  and  Warren,  climbing  those  hills  four 
years  before,  had  found  in  a  far  valley  a 
little  nameless  lake,  sister  of  a  thousand  such 
hidden  in  the  ranges.  Above  the  snow-line 
the  valley  took  the  full  south,  and  so  was  full 
of  tiny  lawns  and  flowers,  and  a  few  balsams 
leaning  to  the  sun,  as  well  as  the  jewel  of 
blue  water  in  its  grey  granite  cup.  Ex- 
quisite, lonely  as  at  creation,  they  had 
found  it,  rested  there  an  hour,  and  left  it 
again  to  its  own  lovely  solitude.  That  hour 
had  imperceptibly  grown,  in  memory,  as 
lovely  to  Nona  as  the  place — the  most 
perfect  of  her  life.  She  did  not  know  why, 
nor  why  she  remembered  it  then.  But  it 
was  enough. 

There  in  the  moon-whitened  room  she 
had  put  on  her  climbing  dress,  laced  her 
long  boots,  taken  food,  brandy,  bandages, 
and  quickly  left  the  hotel.  On  her  way 
down  the  corridor  she  pushed  a  note  under 
Dr.  Ransom's  door.  "  If  I'm  not  back  by 
mid-day,"  it  said,  "  look  for  us  in  the  valleys 
north-east  of  Ringard."  She  had  not 
meant  to  use  that  plural — it  startled  her — 
yet  she  let  the  assured  word  stand.  She 
stayed  for  nothing  else.  Once,  clear  of  the 
intervening  wToods  and  breasting  the  steep 
trail,  she  turned  to  lift  her  hand  to  ,the 
twinkling  lights  of  the  hotel.  "  There's 
hope,  Megalie  !  "  she  cried,  as  if  the  girl 
could  hear.  "  Hope  !  "  The  hills  hid  the 
lights.  She  committed  that  hope  to  the  airs 
of  heaven  and  went  her  way. 

She  had  been  climbing  for  hours.  She  had 
left  Lac  Carouge  behind  her,  the  forested 
valleys,  the  green  velvet  of  the  alpine 
meadows,  the  lower  rocks  dark  in  the  moon 
with  masses  of  trailing  blue  clematis.  She 
had  risen  to  a  world  where  there  was  nothing 
but  rock,  air,  light — a  world  which  had  been 
driven  into  vast  granite  furrows  by  the 
elemental  ploughshare  of  fire  and  frost.  In 
one  of  those  furrows — she  could  not  re- 
member which— lay  the  little  lake. 
^  "  Show  me  the  way  !  "  she  prayed,  as 
:'he  climbed  on,  without  rest  as  without 
conscious  weariness.  At  first  she  prayed 
that   she   might   be    guided   to   the   lake. 


That  only.  Then,  as  more  and  more  the 
height,  the  silence,  the  dangerous  splendour 
of  the  silvered  hills  enclosed  her,  her  hope 
burned  in  her  with  a  clearer  flame.  Her 
prayer  changed.  "  Show  me  the  way  to 
Warren  !  "  she  said. 

She  held  steadfastly  north-eastward 
by  ever-rising  ledges.  The  trees  had  ceased 
long  ago.  The  trail  she  followed  became  a 
mere  thread,  a  treacherous  patchwork  of 
white  light  and  black  shade,  confusing  the 
eye.  But  eye,  hand,  and  foot  worked 
together  in  unity.  For  once  the  body  was 
but  the  implement  of  the  soul.  Silvered 
abysses  of  thin  air  were  about  her  ;  thin 
torrents  brushed  her  with  their  spray ; 
she  caught  the  strong  savour  of  the  mountain 
sheep,  who  sleep  nearest  the  stars.  She 
thought  always  of  the  little  valley  of  the 
lake.  Her  prayer  became  assurance — 
assurance  that  Warren  lived,  that  he  wanted 
her.  She  sent  her  spirit  before  her  in  a  cry : 
"  I'm  coming,  Warren,  I'm  coming !  " 
Yet  to  her  bewildered  and  simple  soul  the 
passion  that  drove  her  on  was  vicarious, 
not  her  own  ;  she  seemed  but  the  instru- 
ment of  another's  longing  and  resolve. 

The  moon  was  at  its  zenith,  a  shield  of 
electric  radiance  over  the  Crete  de  Ringard, 
when  she  saw  far  ahead  that  brilliance 
reflected  diamond-like  from  a  cleft  of 
shadow,  and  knew  that  she  had  found  the 
lost  lake  again.  She  descended  towards  it. 
Her  assurance,  woven  with  her  prayer,  was  : 
i;  Let  me  find  him  alive  !  " 

Nearly  two  hours  more,  and  she  trod 
again  the  valley  which  perhaps  no  foot  had 
trodden  since  she  and  Warren  left  it.  Its 
strange  perfection,  its  familiarity  as  of  a 
place  long  known  and  intimately  loved, 
obliterated  time.  It  was  as  if  she  had  been 
there  yesterday.  Hope  and  assurance 
merged  into  a  great  calm.  Haste  and  fear 
died  in  her.  She  looked  at  her  torn  clothes, 
her  bruised  and  bloodstained  hands,  won- 
dering where  she  had  taken  those  hurts. 
She  walked  quietly  by  the  slopes  of  sleeping 
flowers,  all  of  one  colour  under  the  moon. 
The  slant  balsams  welcomed  her  again. 
The  very  rocks  and  stones  were  etched  on 
her  heart.  The  lake  showed  her  its  blank 
silver  shield  between  plunging  black  shadows. 
She  walked  softly  towards  it  with  a  sense 
of  fulfilment,  of  home-coming.  Only  one 
thing  was  lacking.  And  that  seemed  to  be 
supplied  when  a  man  who  had  been  sitting, 
head  on  knees,  in  the  shelter  of  a  granite 
boulder,  dragged  himself  slowly  erect  and 
stood  waiting  for  her. 
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Quietly  she  went  to  him.  As  if  she  had 
only  left  him  an  hour,  she  said  :  "Warren  ! 
I  have  found  you." 

He  looked  like  a  shadow  of  himself.  But 
he  lived.  His  face  was  grey  as  stone. 
Round  his  head  he  had  tied  a  strip  of  linen  ; 
it  was  stained  with  blood.  Another  bloody 
bandage  ringed  his  leg  below  the  right  knee. 
Suddenly,  as  li«  remained  so  ghostly  still, 
so  inhumanly  quiet,  gazing  into  her  face, 
terror  woke  in  her — such  terror  as  she  had 
never  known.  She  said  again,  trembling  : 
"'  Warren  !  Warren,  old  fellow,  I've  found 
you  .  .  .  Thank  God !  " 

The  man  looked  at  her,  faintly  surprised  ; 
he  lifted  his  hand  and  touched  his  head. 
"  WKy,7 '  he  said  quickly,  "  of  course  you've 
found  me  !  You've  never  lost  me,  Nona  ! 
You've  been  here  with  me  all  the  time  !  " 

She  felt  her  control  going,  caught  at  it 
desperately  as  if  she  were  slipping  on  a  pre- 
cipice and  catching  at  a  rope.  Her  voice  was 
steady  as  she  said  :  "  Anyway,  it's  all  right 
now,  old  boy  !  "  Brandy  and  beef -extract 
were  in  the  flask  in  her  hand  ;  she  went 
to  Warren  and  put  her  arm  round  him.  At 
the  touch  his  strength  crumbled ;  he 
slipped  and  in  a  moment  was  lying  at  her 
feet.  She  knelt  by  him,  drew  his  dark  head 
on  her  knee,  held  the  flask  to  his  lips.  He 
drank  eagerly.  For  a  few  minutes  he  "lay 
motionless  there.  She  said  clearly  :  "  Can 
you  tell  me  where  you're  hurt,  Warren? 
What  happened  ?  "  He  caught  her  hand 
and  laid  it  over  the  bandage  on  his  head. 

"  Keep  it  there,"  he  said  rapidly,  "  keep 
it  there  .  .  .  Then  perhaps  I  shan't  lose  it — 
lose  it  all .  .  ."  In  his  eyes  sense  and  delirium 
flickered  and  alternated  as  the  fever  of  his 
hurts  waxed  and  waned.  "  I  fell  down  the 
rocks  there.  My  rope  broke.  I  fell  and 
fell.  My  head  was  awful.  I  didn't  dare  to 
sleep,  for  fear  someone  should  come  looking 
for  me,  and  I  wouldn't  know.  It's  having 
to  stay  awake  has  made  me  .  .  .  lose  things 
,  .  .  mix  them  up."  He  looked  at  her  vaguely. 
"  Where  was  I  ?  Oh,  yes.  I  couldn't 
sleep.  I  couldn't  sleep,  Nona.  I  played 
with  pebbles  to  keep  me  awake."  He 
pointed  uncertainly,  and  she  saw,  beside 
the  rocks,  coloured  stones  built  into  cones 
and  circles  as  if  a  child  had  played  there. 
And  something  else.  He  had  written,  over 
and  over,  in  white  quartz  pebbles,  her  own 
name.  "  Nona  "  gleamed  at  her  from  the 
dewy  shadow^  "  Nona,  Nona."  And,  seeing 
it,  guessing  his  suffering,  she  sobbed  once 
uncontrollably. 

The  sound  seemed  to  shock  him  back  to 


full  sense  for  an  instant.  "  My  dear,"  he 
said  in  his  old  voice,  "  don't  worry  !  This 
will  pass.  It's  only  the  knock  on  the  head, 
and  lack  of  sleep.  I  had  something  to  eat 
with  me.  It's — only  want  of  sleep — sleep." 
He  cuddled  against  her  knees  like  a  child. 
"  I—can't  keep  hold  on  things,"  he  mur- 
mured vaguely,  painfully,  and  was  instantly 
asleep. 

She  moved  till  she  had  her  back  to  the 
rock,  slipped  off  her  coat  and  spread  it 
over-  him.  Then  she  closed  her  eyes,  and 
knew  she  was  spent,  yet  selflessly  content. 
"A  great  rock,"  she  said,  "a  great  rock 
in  a  weary  land  ..."     She  slept  also. 

Dawn  surprised  her,  pale  as  pearl.  She 
was  too  stiff  and  cold  to  move.  She  seemed 
to  float  like  a  cloud  in  that  vast  wash  of 
air.  Then  Warren  was  awake  and  looking  at 
her. 
•    Her   eyes   filled   with   tears.      She   said  : 

"  Warren "     In  that   strange   moment 

they  were  likeN  enfranchised  spirits,  freed 
of  earth  and  the  thoughts  of  it. 

He  whispered  drowsily  :  "I  knew  you'd 
be  here.  This  is  your  home.  You  were 
waiting  for  me  here  before  I  came.  I 
climbed  to  find  you  .  *  .  .  My  Lady  of  the 
Heights.  .     ." 

His  dreaming  gaze  sharpened.  He  saw 
her  frozen  pallor,  the  coat  with  wThich  he 
was  covered,  cried  out  and  dragged  himself 
to  his  knees,  wrapping  her  in  it  with  weak, 
clumsy  hands.  "  Oh,  my  dear  Nona,  why 
should  you  surfer  all  this  for  me  ?  "  Shaken 
as  he  was,  he  made  shift  to  care  for  her. 
Soon  the  sun  came  and  warmed  her.  Full 
of  an  inexplicable  happiness,  she  rose  and 
cared  for  him.  She  thought  him  better  and 
stronger,  guessed  he  had  no  hurt  that  resu 
would  not  heal.  The  flowers  opened.  She 
fed  him  with  bits  of  bread  and  chocolate, 
and  they  even  laughed  together. 

As  she  sat  beside  him,  listening  to  the 
drone  of  mountain  bees  in  the  little  cam- 
panula bells,  she  saw  again  the  pebble - 
written  letters  of  her  own  name,  bright  as 
diamonds  in  the  sun.  She  winced  from  the 
picture  of  endurance  they  brought  her,  yet 
her  gaze  went  to  them  again  and  again. 
She  asked  quietly  :  "  Don't  you  want  to 
talk  about  Megalie  ?  " 

He  was  silent  a  moment.  She  saw  by  hi.^ 
eyes  that  he  had  gone  into  the  shadows. 
He  said  with  difficulty  :  "■  Dear  little  Meg  ! 
She's  down  below  in  the  valleys,  eh  ?  Wait 
a  minute.  There's  something  .  . .  something 
about  five  sets  of  fish-knives  and  being  sick 
of  fussing  ...     No,   it's  gone  !     I  can't 


'Afterwards  she  remembered  little  of  what  followed." 


get  it  clear."  His  hands  went  to  his  head. 
Then,  in  the  old  strong,  reassuring  way  : 
"  Never  mind,  Nona.    This  will  pass  off  .  .  . 

I  did  what  I  wanted  to  do,  anyway.     I- 

climbed  and  found  you  here— my  Lady  of. 
the  Heights  !  " 

After  a  long,  slow  silence  Nona  said  un- 
steadily :  "Hush,  Warren!  You—don't 
know  what  you're  saying  .  .  . 

"  Don't  I*?  "  His  hands  went  to  his  head 
again.  "  It's  all  right,  though  .  .  .  only  it 
aches  so  confoundedly  .  .  .  here  .  .  .  Old 
Billy  Rossiter  .  .  .  wise  old  rascal  .  .  mixed 
drinks  all  your  life  till  you  find  your  own 


wine,  and  stick  to  it.  But  once  in  a  way,  he 
said,  'specially  if  a  man  chooses  a  sweet 
wine,  he's  got  to  climb  and  drink  of  a  glacier 
spring  again,  or  die  of  thirst.  A  spring  pure 
as  ^eaven,  cold  as  snow,  life-giving  . .  .  life- 
returning  ...  So  I  climbed  and  drank  of 
the  lake  we  found  ...  as  if  it  might  have  been 
of  your  heart .  .    Nona  ..." 

She  stared  at  him,  her  very  life  stilled. 
He  returned  her  gaze  with  his  calm,  strange 
eyes. 

He  went  on,  telling  her  those  dreams 
which  are  kept  for  ever  in  the  heart ;  those 
sad  and  sweet  possibilities  which  are  never 
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brought  to  fruition  ;  the  imperfections,  the 
divided  allegiances,  whereby  the  very  fulfil- 
ment of  one  desire  of  the  heart  condemns 
others  as  lovely  to  a  perpetual  tomb. 

"  You  are  always  with  me  on  the  heights, 
Nona.  Why  ?  I  don't  know,  except  that 
you  belong  here,  that  it's  your  home. 
Something  of  me  would  stay  with  you  if  it 
could  ...  I  found  you  here.  You  were  the 
lake,  the  clear  light,  the  cleanness  of  it  all, 
the  fresh  wind,  the  stars  when  they  came. 
I  wrote  your  name,  not  hers.  Why  ? 
I  don't  know.  It  was  all  yours — then.  It 
is  all  yours — now."  His  voice  was  a  mere 
whisper  as  he  said  :  "I  feel  ...  as  if  /  were 
all  yours  .  .  .  here  and  now  ...  as  if  you  had 
some  great  claim  in  me."  He  hid  his 
bandaged  head  in  the  hem  of  her  rough 
tweed  skirt.  Fainter  still  he  whispered  : 
"  Down  there — Megalie — I  see  her — in  my 
dreams,  her  head  on  my  arm — roses,  her 
long  hair,  her  sweet  hidden  eyes.  Up  here 
I  see  nothing  but  you,  standing  over  me, 
reaching  down  to  me  your  strong  hands  .  .  . 
Nona  !  "  He  spoke  a  few  more  broken 
words,  asked  quickly  :  "  What  have  I  been 
saying  ?  "  But  sleep  took  him  again  before 
she  answered. 

She  sat  silent,  waiting  for  help,  watching 
his  sleeping  face. 

Woman-like,  since  he  had  not  chosen  her 
for  his  wife,  she  had  never  guessed  that  any 
place  in  his  life  was  hers.  Yet  such  a  place 
there  was — small,  difficult  of  access,  yet 
purely  perfect  as  the  little  valley  of  the  lake. 
It  seemed  to  her  that  they  had  been  there 
together  for  ever  ;  beyond  the  enclosure  of 
the  granite  walls  of  that  world  of  dreams, 
there  was  nothing  ;  without  even  the  touch 
of  a  hand,  he  was  hers,  she  his.  He  stirred 
restlessly.  She  stooped.  The  name  on 
his  lips  was  her  own.  She  covered  her  face 
with  her  hands. 

The  morning  passed.  No  one  came.  The 
shadows  lengthened.  She  left  him  sleeping 
and  climbed  the  ridge  in  hope  that  she  might 
see  help  coming  to  them  on  the  trail.  Yet 
she  would  have  grieved  to  see  it. 

Her  keen  eyes  swept  the  circle  of  the  hills. 
Her  gaze  was  held  by  something  on  the  slopes 
of  Ringard  as  by  the  sight  of  death.  Her 
dream  was  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Over  the  westward  flanks  of  Ringard  the 
'slow  sea-fog  was  creeping.  Valley  after 
valley  had  gone  out  in  that  impalpable 
tide.  Even  as,  with  hard-held  breath,  she 
watched,  it  surged  across  a  granite  barrier, 
submerged  it,  and  passed  on.  Once  the  fog 
reached  them,  they  would  be  utterly  lost. 


No  one  would  be  able  to  find  them.  Often 
it  did  not  lift  for  three  days. 

She  turned  and  climbed  down  into  the 
valley.  She  went  to  Warren  and  looked 
at  him. 

For  a  moment  the  wild  thought  rose  in 
her  that  she  would  not  wake  him — that  she 
would  sit  with  him  and  wait  for  that  slow 
enshrouding  of  the  fog  that  would  seal  them 
each  other's  for  ever,  since  death  would 
give  what  life  withheld.  She  thought  that 
she  c*ould  see  his  thoughts  of  her,  shining 
behind  the  mask  of  the  flesh.  She  was 
tempted  to  make  them  hers  enduringly, 
and  that  would  only  be  in  one  way.  Then 
she  bent  nearer.  She  would  wake  him. 
Should  she  wake  him  with  her  lips  on  his  ? 
So  much,  surely,  she  might  take.  And,  if 
she  did  so,  she  knew  that  she  would  claim 
something  of  him  for  ever,  waking  and 
sleeping ;  that  their  strange  union  of 
spirit  on  the  heights  would  be  touched  and 
strengthened  with  something  of  earth  ; 
that  he  would  never  forget  that  waking. 

Yet,  when  Warren  woke,  it  was  to  see  her 
standing  over  him,  erect,  pale,  reaching 
down  to  him  her  strong  hands. 

He  took  them.  His  eyes  were  clouded,  yet 
they  questioned  her. 

She  said  almost  sternly,  in  a  strong 
clear  voice  :  "  Warren  !  Warren,  think  of 
Megalie  !  Recall  her.  Make  a  picture  of 
her  to  yourself.  Remember  her  ! 
Remember  Megalie  !  " 

His  face  flushed.  He  said  unsteadily, 
almost  in  his  own  voice  :  "  What  is  it, 
Nona  ?  " 

Her  eyes  held  his,  insistent  in  strength, 
bright  as  stars.  She  went  on  :  "  Do  you 
want  to  see  Megalie  again  ?  " 

The  flush  deepened.  She  saw  the  dream 
passing  from  him.  He  said  :  "  My  God, 
yes  !  " 

"  Can  you  crawl,  Warren  ?  Can  you  walk 
inch  by  inch,  if  I  help  you  ?  " 

"  I  can — try." 

The  sternness  went  out  of  her  face.  It 
bore  a  sacrificial  look  of  tenderness  as  she 
stooped  to  him.  "  Then  try,  my  dear," 
she  said,  "  for  little  Meg's  sake.  The  fog's 
coming." 

Afterwards  she  remembered  little  of 
what  followed. 

She  knew  she  had  torn  strips  from  her 
skirt  and  wound  them  about  Warren's 
hands  and  knees  ;  that  it  was  on  hands 
and  knees  he  made  the  ascent  from  the 
valley  of  their  dreams.  On  the  ridge  he 
had    fainted    under  the   dimmed  sun,  and 
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when  she  recalled  him  to  life,  he  had  cried 
like  a  child.  . 

"  I  can't,  Nona,  I  can't !  " 

"  Oh,  Warren,  think  of  Megalie  !  Think 
of  Megalie  !    Go  on  !  " 

He  had  gone  on. 

A  cloud,  a  faint  floating  weft.  A  white- 
ness that  thickened  and  thickened.  Shadows 
that  were  precipices,  shadows  that  were 
cliffs,  shadowy  tracks  that  she  must  feel 
inch  by  inch  with  her  hands.  A  shadow  that 
crawled,  groaning.  Another  that  followed 
led,  helped,  strove  terribly — herself.  But 
she  remembered  all  these  things  as  shadows. 

Shadows  of  trees.  Moisture  that  dripped 
on  her  from  the  indifferent  boughs.  A  long, 
long  descent.  A  man  feeble  as  a  child, 
crying  :  "I  can't,  Nona  !  I'm  beaten  ! 
My  head's  going  !    Leave  me  here." 

"  Never,  Warren.  If  you  stay,  I  stay. 
If  you  die,  Meg  dies.  Think  of  her.  Think 
of  Megalie,  Megalie,  Megalie  !  " 

She  had  the  rope  about  the  man's  body. 
She  was  lowering  him  down  the  abysses 
of  a  nightmare.  She  had  the  end  of  the  rope 
fast  to  a  tree,  but  the  slack  was  wound 
round  her  own  body  lest  she  should  lower  him 
too  fast  ;  she  turned  like  a  pivot ;  the  rope 
burned  her  flesh  through  her  clothes,  but 
she  had  forgotten  the  flesh.  After  that  she 
believed  she  fell.  But  she  found  herself 
beside  that  other  shadow  on  slippery  grass. 
She  must  have  descended  herself.  They 
went  on 

"  Nona,  I  can't  !  Oh,  leave  me  alone  ! 
Let  me  die  !  " 

"  Megalie,  Warren  !  Megalie's  waiting  !  " 
She  used  the  name  he  loved  like  a  scourge 
to  drive  him  where  he  should  go. 

"  I'm  done,  Nona,  I'm  done  !  " 

"  There's  Megalie." 

They  went  on  together. 

What  she  did  she  never  knew.  She  must 
have  all  but  carried  him  in  her  arms. 
Always  there  were  rocks,  rocks,  rocks, 
advancing  to  bruise  and  wound  them  from 
the  featureless  whiteness ;  always  that 
thread  of  trail  she  must  follow,  a  few  inches 
of  worn  stone  visible  at  a  time  within  the 
narrowing  circle  of  vision.  Now  and  then 
came  a  noise  of  many  waters  ;  and  then 
Warren  cried  out  that  the  hills  were  falling 
on  his  head.  By  what  instinct  she  held  to 
the  path  when  the  fog  thickened,  no  one 
ever  guessed.  With  such  pain  and  torment 
as  she  had  never  imagined,  she  went  on. 

There  came  the  time  when  he  lay  moaning 
and  refused  to  rise  for  her.  Delirium  was 
on  him  again  ;    he  thought  himself  back  in 


the  little  valley,  and  drinking  of  the  cool 
water.  Her  heart  was  wrenched  with  pain. 
But  she  never  faltered.  Almost  past  speech, 
she  yet  had  strength  to  say  to  him:  "  Megalie's 
waiting  !  " 

"  I — can't — see — her." 

"  Come,  Warren  !  Look  !  Follow  me  ! 
I  am  Megalu  !  " 

So  she  took  Megalie's  personality  upon 
her.  She  called  him  with  Megalie's  voice, 
beckoned  him  with  Megalie's  hands.  The 
walls  of  individuality  were  down.  Creeping, 
crying,  fainting,  he  obeyed. 

"  Who — are — you  ?  " 

His  dying  voice  came  to  her  through  the 
fog.    She  called  to  him  :    "  I'm  Megalie  !  " 

She  crawled  beside  him,  holding  his  head 
on  her  shoulder  His  eyes  questioned  her. 
"  Who  are  you  ?  " 

"  Megalie." 

As  if  for  the  last  time  in  life,  he  weakly 
kissed  her.  But  she  was  unstirred,  removed 
infinitely  as  the  infinite  heights.  Those 
were  Megalie's  lips  he  kissed  in  what  he 
thought  farewell.  .  . 

Voices  !  She  tried  to  answer  them. 
Things  that  were  not  rocks,  nor  trees,  but 
men  as  trees  walking,  running  to  them.  A 
great  shout.  "  Ducroix  !  Ducroix  !  Here  ! 
Quick  !  Where's  Lewis  ?  They're  here  !  " 
The  voice  cracked  and  broke.  "  Where's 
Lewis  ?  " 

Nona  said  to  that  shadow  that  held  her 
with  Ransom's  arms,  looking  into  the  shaken 
face  of  the  shadow  that  was  Ransom's 
face  :  "I  am  Megalie,  and  I  have  saved 
him."    Then  she  knew  no  more. 

She  came  back,  hours  later,  from  a  very 
far  place.  She  saw  first,  with  the  slow  and 
exquisite  pleasure  of  utter  exhaustion  at 
rest,  the  light  of  a  lamp  on  the  curtains  of 
her  own  room.  The  curtains  stirred  in  the 
mountain  breeze.  The  sweetness  of  all  the 
hills  was  breathed  to  her.  She  knew  that 
people  were  near  her,  people  who  loved  her. 
She  was  perfectly  at  peace.  That  peace,  she 
knew,  she  would  never  entirely  lose. 

Then  she  heard  a  soft  broken  whisper 
she  knew  for  Megalie's.  "  Why  should  she 
think  of  looking  there  ?  " 

There  was  no  answer.  The  girl  said  again  : 
"  Why  should  it  have  fallen  to  her — 0 
God,  bless  her  ! — to  do  all  this — to  suffer 
all  this — for  us  ?  " 

"  Hush  !    She  is  waking." 

Megalie  stooped  over  her.  And  Nona 
smiled,  a  pure  unclouded  smile.  The  girl's 
eyes  glittered  with  tears.  She  kis«ed  Nona's 
cheek  as  if  it  were  something  holy.     "  You've 
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given  Warren  hack  to  me,"  she  whispered. 
"  You've  saved  him  for  me.  Nona,  all  our 
lives,  Warren  and  I,  we  are  yours  ..." 

'"  Yes,"  said  Nona  solemnly,  tenderly. 
"  you  are  mine.  I  have — given  you  to  each 
other.    I  have  bought  you  with  a  price." 

Megalie  did  not,  understand.  '*  I  must 
not  talk  to  you  long,"  she  said  softly. 
"  But — Warren  will  recover.  The  doctor  is 
sure  of  it,  though  it  will  take  time.  That 
note  you  left  under  the  door  was  blown  by 
the  wind;  they*  did  not  find  it  till  after- 
noon. They  set  out  at  once.  Then  we  saw 
the  fog.  .  .  Oh,  Nona,  what  have  you  not 
dared  and  suffered  for  Warren  and  me  ? 
Why  ?  "  The  young  face  was  touched  with 
troubled  wonder.  She  stooped  and  kissed 
Nona    again.      "You    give    so    greatly!" 


she  whispered.  "  We — can't  measure  to 
your  heights,  but  we  can — try.  They  say 
it  is  a  miracle  you  got  him  back.  You  were 
almost  within  sight  of  the  hotel  when  they 
found  you.  It  was  a  miracle  of  courage  and 
devotion."  There  was  a  tender  envy  in 
her  last  whisper  :  "  Why  should  it  have 
been  given  you  to  do  this  for  him,  and 
not  me  ?  " 

She  was  gone.  Nona  smiled.  She  was 
alone.  She  answered  that  question  at  last 
out  of  the  fulness  of  knowledge - 

"  I  have  loved  Warren  with  my  whole 
heart  all  my  life,"  she  said. 

But  there  was  neither  bitterness  nor 
sorrow,  only  a  divine  and  selfless  content 
in  her  tired  face  as  she  fell  into  a  healing 
sleep. 


MAID    APRIL. 


SHE  is  soft  rain  upon  the  hill, 
Fresh  gold  about  the  plain— 
Silver  shower  and  golden  flower, 
Flower  and  fickle  rain. 


She  is  all  lovely  presences 

That  singing-time  endow— 
5ilver  shower  and  golden  flower, 

Flower  and  bird  on  bough. 

ERIC    CHILMAN. 
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THE   ART   OF 
LORD   LEIGHTON,    P.R.A. 


By   JOHN    OLDCASTLE 


N 


OW  that  Lord  Leighton,  a  prince 
among  men,  has  been  dead  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century,  it  is  Leighton 
the  painter  rather  than  Leighton  the 
President  of  the  Eoyal  Academy,  it  is 
the  Leighton  of  canvases  rather  than  the 
Leighton  of  official  feasts,  whom  we  more 
and  more  remark.  Sir  Joshua  was  a 
better  painter,  Leighton  a  better  president. 
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Indeed,  it  may  be  said  in  retrospect,  no  less 
than  when  he  was  alive,  that  he  was  an 
ideal  president.  Moreover,  he  was  a  man 
who,  by  good  luck  in  the  making  of  him, 
was  the  right  man,  and  also  looked  it. 

Never  quite  forgetting,  then,  the  painter's 
personality,  we  turn  to  the  paintings.  And 
these — how  characteristic  we  find  them,  how 
consistent !     Only  in  an   early  work,  "  The 
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Plague  at  Florence,"  does  Leighton  permit 
himself  to  depict  a  tragedy  that  is  sordid  or 
an  incident  that  is  repulsive.  It  is  a  scene 
in  a  mean  street  of  Florence.  To  the  left  is 
tipsiness  and  scurrility,  in  the  persons  of 
three  drinkers  ;  to  the  right  the  horror  of 
death— death  by  the  plague.  Now,  Leighton 
was  not  frightened  of  Death  as  one  of  his 
dramatis  personm ;  but  death  shorn  of  all 


arts.  Even  when,  lhlore  than  forty  years 
later,  he  chose  so ,(,  terrible  a  subject  as 
"  Kizpah,"  he  painted  a  picture  with  no  hint 
that  it  was  composed  in  the  heyday  of 
Zolaism.  Rizpah,  with  a  sickle-knife,  the  first 
weapon  to  her  hand — for  her  tragedy  fell  at 
harvest-time — guards  the  bodies  of  her  two 
sons  against  birds  of  prey  and  two  "  stealthy- 
stepping  pards,"    By  those  bodies  of  her  sons 


LORD     LEIGHTON,    P.TC.A. 

Photograph  by  the  London  Stereoscopic  Company. 


dignity — the  death  of  the  mortuary,  such  as 
Hogarth  depicted — this  Leighton  eschewed. 
His  was  the  "eloquent,  just,  and  mighty 
Death  "  of  Walter  Raleigh.  More,  he  gave 
to  the  King  of  Terrors  something  of  his  own 
suavity.  In  later  years  the  painting  of  that 
plague  picture  would  never  have  been  carried 
through  by  the  Leighton  of  a  reserved 
classicalism,   a    lifelong    gentleman   of   the 


and  five  others — executed  by  the  Gibeonites 
for  revenge  upon  Saul,  their  father — Eizpah, 
spreading  sackcloth  for  herself  upon  the 
rock,  stayed  "from  the  beginning  of  the 
harvest  until  water  had  dropped  upon  them 
out  of  heaven." 

A  year  earlier  than  the  "Rizpah"  year — in 
1892 — and  just  four  years  before  his  own 
personal  experience  of  Death,  Leighton  had 
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completed  another  picture  of  the-,  sort.     It 
mattered  not  whether  he  went  to  the  Book 
of  Revelation  or  to 
Homer,  to  the  Greek 
mythology  or  the 
antique    history    of 
the  world,  Leighton 
drew    down    neither 
reproach    upon    his 
temerity  nor  ridicule 
on    his  art.     But 
did    you   search    all 
literature,  you  would 
hardly  find  a  more 
portentously  difficult 
subject     than     that 
suggested   by  the 
words,  "  And  the  sea 
shall    give    up    the 
dead  that  are  in  it." 
Certain   portions   of 
the   Bible   are   emi- 
nently suited  for 
the    illustrator,   and 
Leighton  had  accom- 
plished the  compara- 
tively easy  task  set 
by  Samson  and  Cain 
and  Abel  extremely 
well  in  drawings 
made  in  the  'sixties. 
The    difficulty    now 
before  him  was  in- 
comparably  greater. 
Leighton    circum- 
scribed it  by  ruling 
out    any    obscure 
mystical  reading  of 
his    subject     and 
attending    only    to 
the    human    theme. 
Death  has  not  meant 
disunion ;  the  bonds 
of  blood  survive  the 
"eolde   grave,"  and 
we  see  in  the  central 
group  of  the  picture 
the  strength  of  rnan- 
liood    aiding    the 
weakness  of  woman 
and  child.     It  may 
be  objected    that 
Leightoivs  was    too 
agreeable  a  reading, 
that    the   forms    of 
the  young,  womanly 
body    are    too    fair 
and  fresh,  that  the.  solace  of  companionship 
is  sentimentally  and  unjustifiably  introduced. 


But  such  criticisms  ignore  the  personal 
equation,  the  admitted  limitations.  Leighton 
was  neither  realist 
nor  seer ;  he  did 
not  "sup  full  of 
horrors,"  nor  did  he 
see  visions. 

Indeed,  Leighton 
did  not  pair  well 
with  Death,  even 
with  Death  a  little 
flattered,  a  little 
condoned  ;  and  we 
turn  with  relief  of 
an  easier  habit  to  his 
pi  ctures  of  recreation , 
of  golden  girls  and 
boys,  of  a  time  of 
flowers  and  all  fair 
things.  Take  the 
"Greek  Girls  Play- 
ing at  Ball "  as  an 
example,  and  as  an 
example,  too,  of  that 
most  rare  combina- 
tion of  frolic  and 
movement  with 
classic  beauty  and 
classic  ease.  Not 
without  reason  did 
Leighton,  upon 
being  asked  to  con- 
tribute his  own 
portrait  to  the  great 
assembly  of  painted 
painters  in  the  Uffizi 
Gallery,  choose  for 
background  the 
frieze  of  the  Par- 
thenon. Greek 
traditions,  like  Greek 
fable,  kept  him 
constant  company. 
Many  of  his  single 
figures,  such  as 
"The  Bracelet," 
"The  Frigidarium," 
"  Phryne  at  Eleusis," 
even  "  The  Juggling 
Girl,"  and  many  a 
figure  in  the  large 
compositions,  stand 
with  the  composure 
of  antique  marble — 
still  and  stately.  But 
it  was  a  greater 
triumph  to  set  these 
statues  into  motion,  to  retain  the  large, 
simple,  classic  line  and   invest  it  with   a 
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thousand  actions,  from  the  rhythmical  motion 
of  "  The  Bacchante  "  to  the  romping  move- 
ments of  these  Greek  girls  at  play. 

The  high  spirits  that  went  to  the  painting 


white  and  gold  and  peacock-blue,  was  the 
forerunner  and  compeer  of  many  ladies,  not 
always  so  Eastern,  but  always  without  a 
single  wrinkle   of   the  West  on   their  fair 
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Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  the  large  plate  published  by  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 


of  this  picture  in  1888  found  no  other 
occasion  for  such  open  expression.  But  a 
full -hearted  ease  is  found  in  all  the  pictures 
of  about  this  date.  The  famous  "Odalisque," 
a  languid  lady  of  the  East  surrounded  bv 


persons.  Western  hurry  disturbed  not 
their  days  of  eternal  youth  and  eternal 
summer — days  of  music  under  placid,  silent 
skies,  and  of  bathing  in  water  rimmed  by 
marbles  hardly  less  rich  than  Alma  Tadema's. 


EUCHARIS.      BY    LORD    LEIGHTON,   P.R.A. 
Reproduced,  by  permission,  from  the  large  plate  published  by  Messrs.  Henry  Graves  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
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But  Leighton's  placid  skies  and    placid  fair  flesh  and  silken  robes.     Clay  and  wax, 

ladies  never  absorbed  his  larger  activities—  too,  came  into  requisition,  and  I  remember 

not  even  during  those  languorous  'eighties.  in  particular  one  sculptured  study,  for  the 

Periodically  came  a  great  composition,  in-  "  Perseus "  picture.      It  stood  among  the 
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volving  endless  preliminary  studies — studies  many  on  the  mantelshelf  of  his  studio,  and 
sometimes  including  the  imagined  skeleton  it  showed  how  fully  considered  had  been  the 
of  figures,  finally  to  be  radiantly  clothed  in      action  of  horse  and  man.     Indeed,  all  the 
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figures  that  met  the  public  eye  year  by  year 
at  Burlington  House,  and  that  seemed  born 
and  bred  to  the  particular  pose  of  their 
publicity,  had  revolved  before  their  creator's 
eye,  not  only  in  imagination,  but  in  a  multi- 
tude of  drawings,  in  sculptured  experiments, 
and,  of  course,  in  the  living  model. 

The  masterpiece  of  1884,  and  in  some 
ways  the  masterpiece  of  his  career,  painted 
when  he  was  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  is  the 
"  Cymon  and  Iphigenia."  There,  indeed,  is 
the  epitome  of  the  tranquil  mood,  especially 
during  the  decade  of  its  painting.  We  can  feel 
how  fully  Leighton  entered  into  the  dawning 
peace  that  is  stealing  over  the  young 
shepherd  of  Cyprus  while  he  contemplates 
the  chance-found  beauty  of  Iphigenia.  Has 
he  already  gazed  long  at  her,  that  we  see 


him  as  almost  "  the  nicest  thing  in  men  " 
that  Leighton  ever  painted,  or  is  it  that 
Leighton  was  incapable  of  marring  the 
perfect  beauty  of  his  canvas  by  the  intro- 
duction of  a  boor  ?  Cymon,  of  course,  was 
a  boor — that  is  the  point  of  his  story.  We 
are  told  that  Cymon  could  not  even  learn 
his  alphabet,  that  he  was  uncouth,  slovenly, 
although  a  son  of  a  potentate  of  the  island. 
We  may  suppose  that  he  did  not  behave 
mannerly  at  table,  even  "as  far  as  he  was 
able,"  and,  at  any  rate,  his  father  condemned 
him  to  work  in  the  fields.  But  there  was 
another  inhabitant  of  the  island,  a  beautiful 
lady  named  Iphigenia,  who  was  in  the  habit, 
in  May  in  Cyprus,  of  sleeping  a  la  belle 
itoile.  On  his  way  from  field  to  field,  Cymon, 
with  his  dog  at  his  heels,  chanced  upon  the 
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place  where  Ipliigenm  was  lying,  with  her 
servants  *near  her,  hilled  to  sleep  by  the 
ripple  of  a  fountain  and  by  the  rustling  of 
the  freshly  opened  leaves.  It  was  the  first 
time  that  the  "  rough "  had  looked  upon 
human  beauty,  and  he  stood  and  gazed  upon 
the  revelation  of  something  sweeter,  more 
glorious,  and  more  gracious  than  anything 
that  had  hitherto  visited  his  dreams.  That 
long  look,  when,  unafraid  and  unchecked,  he 
studied  his  lovely  sleepefs  face  in  the  early 
night,  wrought  his  intellectual  redemption. 
Then  he  would  willingly  have  seen  ttie 
colour  of  her  eyes,  but  already  he  was  good- 
mannerecl,  and  forbore  to  wake  her.  But 
while  he,  himself  awakened,  did  not  disturb 
her  then,  he  later  had  the  temerity  to 
awaken  her  love ;  and,  from  being  despicable, 
he  became  one  of  the  most  gallant  figures  of 
mediaeval  romance — and  her  husband. 

Leighton  knew  the  ending  of  their  story  : 
see  how  exquisitely  he  has  matched  them. 
The  dark  beauty  of  his  thoughtful  face, 
turned  downwards  towards  the  maiden,  is  as 
great  as  that  gayer  but  sleep-locked  loveliness 
of  hers.  He  is  as  dark  as  she  is  shiningly 
fair ;  his  cheek  is  slightly  hollowed,  his 
features  are  gravely  chiselled.  Iphigenia  is 
all  soft  and  bright.  •  Her  long,  elegant  figure 
lies  across  the  centre  of  the  canvas,  with  the 
afterglow  from  the  sunset  sky  behind  us 
shining  full  upon  her  white  beauty,  her 
white  robes,  the  rosy  and  deeper  red  pillows 
on  which  she  lies.  The  moon,  "the  resurrec- 
tion of  light"  —  as  the  painter  himself 
expressed  it  to  a  friend — rises  beyond  a 
distant  city  and  more  distant  sea,  and  bears 
an  allegorical  relation  to  the  awakening  of 
feeling  in  the  young  labourer's  heart.  We 
do  not  wonder  that  Leighton  completed  this 
work  with  the  sense  that  he  was  giving  to 
posterity  the  picture  by  which  he  would 
most  care  to  be  remembered. 

While  speaking  German,  Italian,  Spanish* 
and  French  with  an  aspect  of  perfect  ease, 
writing  the  admirable  English  of  his 
"  Discourses,"  painting  his  way  to  the  presi- 
dential chair,  and  finding  time  to  be  a 
scholar  in  most  things,  a  musician  also  and 
a  courtier,  Leighton  yet  thought  that  he  was 
without  facility.  "Thank  Heaven,"  he  once 
said  to  Mr.  Pepys  Cockerel!,  "  I  never  was 
clever  at  anything,  believing  that  work  was 
in  itself  good,  and  that  everything  is  accom- 
plished by  well-directed  labour."  Six  hours 
he  thought  a  good  day's. work,  and  he  seldom 
fell  short  of  it.  His  triumph  was  that  his 
success — and  success  visited  him  very  early 
— never  brought  the  idle  satisfaction  in  his 


own  work  which  would  have  about  halved 
the  number  of  pictures  he  ultimately  pro- 
duced, or  which  might  have  induced  a 
slovenliness  quite  foreign  to  his  style. 
Several  Continental  cities  had  harboured  the 
young  painter  by  the  time  he  was  twenty, 
but  Florence  left  the  deepest  impression. 
He  was  but  twenty -five  when  he  painted  the 
Cimabue  picture — a  picture  which,  showing 
the  honour  done  to  the  earliest  master  of 
the  art,  was  itself  greatly  honoured.  The 
Queen  bought  it  from  the  walls  of  Burlington 
House,  in  1855,  for  six  hundred  pounds. 
Buskin  praised  it.  "Everybody  is  talking 
of  it,"  wrote  fcossetti  in  a  letter  which  shows 
how  deeply  interested  he  himself  was  in  the 
new  young  man. 

This  is  a  picture  of  a  picture  in  procession 
— of  Cimabue's  "Madonna"  carried  through 
the  streets  of  Florence.  It  is  a  day  of  peace 
• — and  clerics.  Cimabue  himself  and  his 
young  pupil  Giotto  walk  before  the  picture, 
borne  shoulder  high  by  six  citizens,  who 
to-morrow  may  be  fighting  to  the  death  the 
interminable  battles  of  their  lords,  in  streets 
that  were  more  often  noisy  with  the  distresses 
of  conflict  than  peacefully  expectant  as  now 
they  are  during  this  gentle  procession.  The 
candle  flames  hardly  flicker,  the  flame-shaped 
cypresses  are  quite  still  against  the  quiet  sky, 
and  Cimabue  is  serene  and  noble  in  white 
against  the  bricks  and  marble  of  the  wall, 
surmounted  by  oleanders  and  pinks,  behind. 
San  Miniato  is  the  church  in  the  background 
— pleasant  to  Buskin  because  of  the  care 
Leighton  had  bestowed  on  all  its  details. 
Later  in  the  procession  walks  Dante,  and 
behind  him  rides  an  ermined  duke ;  in  the 
front  are  charming  children  scattering 
flowers  ;  a  suspicion  of  love-making  is  hard  to 
avoid  where  so  many  of  the  young  and  fair 
are  met  together ;  an  unheeding  bishop 
balances  an  observing  monk.  But  of  all  the 
people  walking  in  honour  of  the  Madonna, 
and  of  Cimajbue  and  his  miracle,  the  boy 
Giotto  is  the  one  we  know  best — the  boy 
Giotto  painted  by  the  boy  Leighton. 

The  ample  plaudits  of  men  of  letters  and 
men  of  brushes — ample  because  this  was  not 
a  picture  of  mature  technique  or  conception 
— did  not  detain  Leighton  in  London,  but 
hastened  him  back  to  Paris  and  greater 
technical  accomplishment,  to  Ary  Scheffer 
and  lessons  in  sentiment.  In  1858  he  ex- 
hibited at  the  Academy  "  The  Mermaid," 
and  with  it  began  the  annual  sequence  of 
pictures  which  never  failed  till  the 
year  of  his  death,  thirty-eight  years  later. 
To  the  same  date  belongs  one  of   the  few 
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Shakespearian  subjects  (Leighton  had  the 
forbearance  never  to  paint  the  Balcony 
Scene)  that  he  ever  attempted.  Passing 
by  those  years  of  hard  work  at  2,  Orme 
Square,  the  Leighton  House  of  that  period, 
I  come  to  one  of  the   most  heroic  of  his 


canvases. 


A    COXDOTTIERE.       BY    LORD    LEIGHTON,    P.R.A. 

From  the  origiral  in  the  Birmingham  Art  Gallery,  reproduced,  by  permission  of  the 

Art  Gallery  Committee  of  the  Corporation  of  Birmingham,  from  a  photograph  by 

Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 


In  "Hercules  Wrestling  with  Death  for 
the  Body  of  Alcestis "  we  have  all  the 
elements  of  a  great  composition.  The  long, 
peaceful  lines  of  the  dead  Alcestis  contrast 


with  the  tumult  of  action  to  the  right  and 
the  wavering,  drooping  attitudes  of  grief  and 
fear  among  the  mourners  to  the  left ;  here 
are  frail  life  and  timorous  beauty  ;  there 
peace  and  unconsciousness,  and,  supreme  over 
all,  the  magnificence  of  strength  and  courage 
battling  with  a  ghastly  phantom  of  death. 
Browning's  tribute  to  the 
painter  and  the  picture,  found 
in  "  Balaustion's  Adventure," 
a  volume  published  in  the  July 
of  1871,  while  the  picture 
still  hung  on  the  Academy's 
walls,  helps  towards  a 
full  appreciation  of  the 
composition.  He  tells  us 
that  Alcestis,  who  has  died 
so  that  Death  might  be 
satisfied  to  let  her  husband 
live,  lies 

Beneath  the  sun 
She  longed  to  look   her  last  upou, 

beside 
The    sea,   which    somehow    tempts 

the  life  in  us 
To  come  trip  over  its  white  waste 

of  waves, 
And  try  escape  from  earth. 

The  scene  passes  just  above 
the  seashore  ;  for,  by  the 
great  unconscious  trees  grow- 
ing at  the  head  and  foot  of 
the  bier,  w7e  know  we  are  not 
right  upon  it.  Between  these 
trees  bends  the  figure  of 
"  old  Pheres  in  his  hoary 
impotence,"  supporting  a 
terrified  damsel,  and  against 
one  great  trunk  are  other- 
damsels. 

Close,  each  to  each,   .... 

As    fastened,    in    fear's    rhythmic 

sympathy, 
To  two,  contending  opposite. 

With  the  swaying  of  the 
conflict  of  those  two  sway 
the  figures  of  the  women 
wailers  —  Death,  grey  and 
shrouded,  against  the  mighty 
muscle  of  the  nude  Hercules, 
who,  in  Browning's  poem, 
brings  back  the  wife  to  a 
husband  who  has  too  selfishly 
let  her  die. 

The  only  fault,  perhaps, 
of  this  most  impressive  com- 
position is  that  the  struggle 
is  rather  cramped  into  a  corner,  Death 
seeming  to  have  nowhere  to  fall  except 
against  the  right-hand  side  of  the  frame  of 
the  picture.     But  Leighton  was  dealing  with 
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a  difficult  theme,  and  his  admirable  judgment 
told  him  how  important  it  was  that  not  even 
the  intruding  figure  of  Death,  not  Hercules, 
nor  the  maidens,  should  break  the  serene, 
straight  liues  of  the  dead  Alcestis. 

Five  years  later  came  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  of  Leigh  ton's  processional  pictures 
— "  The  Daphnephoria,"  so  called  because  of 
tke  laurel  branches  carried  in  the  festival. 
Here  we  must  be  unobserved  spectators ;  no 
place  for  random  crowds  is  kept  in  that 
perfectly  ordered  line  of  exquisite  ceremonial. 
The  processions  of  Leigh  ton's  Continental 
experience  could  never  have  suggested  this 
line  of  bright  youths  and  maidens  ;  certainly 
not  the  processions,  for  instance,  of  St. 
Peter's,  beautiful  in  another  way,  with  their 
rows  of  shuffling  canons  and  their  shabby 
crowd  of  followers.  Over  a  pavement  strewn 
with  flowers  come,  in  honour  of  a  Theban 
victory  over  the  iEolians,  first  a  youtk 
bearing  an  emblem  of  tke  sun,  tke  moon, 
and  tke  stars  ;  tken  tke  young  hero-priest, 
clotked  in  wkite,  crowned,  and  bearing  a 
laurel  stem ;  and  bebind,  tkree  youths  bearing 
a  trophy  of  golden  armour.  After  these 
comes,  with  his  powerful  back  turned  towards 
us,  one  bearing  a  lyre,  who  seems  to  be 
directing  the  chorus  of  little  girls  and 
maidens.  They,  singing  as  they  go,  are 
divided  into  three  rows,  the  little  girls  in 
purple,  the  young  women  in  blue  and  white, 
and  all  wearing  or  bearing  laurel  ;  while, 
following  them,  and  closing  the  procession, 
are  three  boys  bearing  votive  tripods—not 
cymbals,  as  a  usually  careful  Leigh  ton  annalist 
has  described  them. 

Important  among  the  series  of  long-shaped 
canvases  is  the  "  Captive  Andromache." 
Exhibited  in  the  Academy  in  1888,  it  was 
catalogued  with  this  quotation  from  Mrs. 
Browning's  translation  of  the  "  Iliad  " — 

Some  standing  b\y  > 
Marking  thy  tears  fall,  shall  say,   "  This  isv  she, 
The  wife  of  that  same  Hector  who  fought,  fest 
Of  all  the  Trojans,  when  the}'  fought  for  Tiw." 

Andromache  is  forlorn,  a  captive  in  ATgps. 
Hector,  not  heeding  her  entreaties,  has  gtihe 
to  battle  and  death,  and  she,  subject  to  the 
taunts  of  the  people,  but  noble  in  her 
melancholy,  goes  to  draw  water  at  the 
Hyperian  well.  There  seems  to  be  no 
mocking  among  the  maidens  who  are  before 
her  and  behind  her,  but  still  they  are  free, 
and  she  is  captive  ;  the  men  in  the  fore- 
ground turn  too  curiously  to  look  at  her  ;  and 
the  very  disregard  of  the  group  of  husband, 
wife,  and  child  to  the  right  must  help  to  fill 
the   cup   of  bitterness  for  Hector's   widow. 


Mr.  Spielmann  has  taken  this  picture  as  his 
illustration  in  his  account  of  Leighton's 
method  of  work.  Briefly  it  was  this.  Having 
chosen  Andromache  at  the  Well  as  his  subject, 
Leighton  the  thinker  would  plan  the  whole 
sentiment andstaging  of  the  scene  in  his  mind; 
then  Leighton  the  draughtsman  would  make 
a  preliminary  sketch  in  black  and  white  chalk 
on  brown  paper,  setting  down  all  the  details 
of  the  picture  that  he  sees  in  his  mind's  eye, 
even  to  the  folds  upon  the,  drapery.  Then, 
calling  in  his  models,  and  posing  them  in  the 
attitudes  already  decided  upon,  careful  out- 
line figure  studies  are  made  of  them  all.  The 
next  step  in  the  laborious  process  is  a  sketch 
in  oils,  collated  from  the  various  studies. 
This  done,  the  final  canvas  is  produced,  and 
upon  this  the  composition,  as  found  in  the 
sketch,  is  exactly  enlarged  ;  but  Andromache 
and  all  the  accessory  figures  are  as  yet  un- 
draped.  Every  muscle  is  carefully  recorded, 
for  so  did  Leighton  find  perfection  of  draw- 
ing. Having  painted  the  picture  of  the 
nude,  he  once  more  turns  to  the  living 
model  now  clothed  in  an  extreme  elaboration 
of  drapery,  and  makes  minute  studies  of  each 
detail  of  the  folds.  This  has  to  be  more 
or  less  hastily  done,  and  piecemeal,  for,,  once 
the  draperies  are  moved,  the  same  effect 
cannot  be  recovered.  From  these  drawings 
the  draperies  are  transferred  to  the  canvas,  on 
which  now  there  is  but  one  thing  lacking- 
colour.  Hitherto  all  has  been  accomplished 
in  monochrome  ;  now,  having  been  first 
'  clothed  in  robes  of  the  same  nondescript  hue 
as  those  of  all  the  other  maidens,  Andro- 
mache assumes  her  lovely  blue,  and  each 
detail  of  the  work  is  dressed  in  some  rich 
Leighton  tint.  And  so  Leighton,  the  painter, 
makes  the  picture  complete. 

From  the  touching  beauty  of  Andromache 
turn  to  the  large  drama  of  Elijah  in  the 
wilderness,  and  judge  of  Leighton's  versa- 
tility. Flying  before  Jezebel's  wrath,  the 
prophet  hides  in  the  wilderness — the  "  Desert 
of  Wandering " — and  in  the  weakness  of 
hunger  prays  that  he  may  die.  "  And  as  he 
lay  and  slept  under  a  juniper  tree,  behold, 
then  an  angel  touched  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  Arise  and  eat.  And  he  looked,  and, 
behold,  there  was  a  cake  baken  on.  the  coals, 
and  a  cruse  of  water  at  his  head."  True,  the 
dramatic  form  of  man  seldom  takes  the  place 
of  the  feminine  grace  found  in  "  The  Sister's 
Kiss  "  ;  in  "  Winding  the  Skein,"  a  winding 
which  passes  on  the  same  terrace  as  that  of 
the  Greek  girls'  game  of  ball,  with  much  the 
same  sea  and  coast-line,  in  reverse,  for  back- 
ground ;  in  "  Day  Dreams";  in  "  Eucharis," 
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an  auburn-haired,  white-robed  person  who 
first  passed  under  the  simpler  name  of  "  Girl 
with  a  Basket  of  Fruit";  and  in  "The 
Frigidarium."  "  The  Bacchante "  is,  like 
the  "  Greek  Girls  Playing  at  Ball,"  unusual 
because  it  depicts  quick  action  ;  but  the 
type  is  most  definitely  Leighton's.  She  is  a 
Bacchante  with  nothing  bacchanalian  in  her 
looks.  She  does  not  even  carry  a  thyrsus, 
or  other  bacchic  emblem,  and  would  disown 
— be  sure  ! — acquaintanceship  with  any  satyr 


the  aid  of  Jupiter,  whose  multitudes  of  loves 
brought  him  a  multitude  of  responsibilities. 
When  it  was  then  arranged  that  Persephone 
should  spend  the  half  of  each  year  on 
earth,  Hermes,  the  messenger  of  so  many 
difficult  commissions,  sought  her  in  the 
underworld ;  and  the  painter  presented 
her  as  she  is  being  borne  up  again  to  the 
rapture  of  light  and  her  mother's  out- 
stretched arms. 

But  it  is  perhaps  the  poetry  of  the  colour 
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lurking  behind  the  trees  of  the  forest  glade 
in  which  she  dances  with  her  tambourine. 

Two  other  pictures  typical  of  his  treatment 
of  classic  myth  are  the  "  Perseus  and  Andro- 
meda "  and  "  The  Eeturn  of  Persephone." 
Both  were  painted  in  the  year  1891,  and  each 
has  a  poetical  quality  exceeding  anything  else 
from  the  artist's  brush.  The  last-named 
canvas  recalls  how  Persephone,  wandering 
one  day  among  flowers  and  birds  in  a 
Sicilian  mead,  was  snatched  down  to  Hades 
to  be  Pluto's  queen  ;  whereupon  Demeter, 
her  mother,  discovering  her  fate,  besought 


no  less  than  the  romance  of  the  subject  which 
makes  the  "  Perseus  and  Andromeda  " — the 
companion  work  of  that  year — of  these 
two  works  the  one  least  likely  to  fade 
from  many  a  memory.  The  dark  swirl  of 
waters  about  the  rock  to  which  the  shrinking 
Andromeda  is  bound  ;  the  hideous  mass  of 
the  dragon,  curving  round  its  captive  so  that 
its  deadly  scales  are  contrasted  with  her  fair 
flesh,  hiding  her  from  her  rescuer  with  its 
wing  ;  the  oncoming  of  Perseus,  helmeted  by 
Pluto,  winged  by  Hermes,  and  bearing 
Minerva's  shield,  and  the  head  of  Medusa, 
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in  his  rushing  rescue  ;  the  fantastic  prison 
of  rocks  upon  the  coasts  of  ^Ethiopia — no 
less  an  adventurer  than  Perseus  himself  could 
have  chanced  upon  a  spot  so  utterly  remote 
and  secret — all  these  things  are  made 
significant  bv  colour.  But  interfering 
literature  here,  as  elsewhere,  intervenes 
between  the  picture  and  our  full  enjoyment  of 
it.    We  cannot  quite  forget  that  preliminary 


of  Perseus's  rescue  which  diminishes  its 
glory — the  fact  that  he  bargained  with  her 
father  before  consenting  to  undertake  it. 
Had  he  not  her  hand  in  view  as  his  reward, 
the  lady  would  have  been  left  forlorn— with 
her  dragon  !  But  I  have  this  afterthought 
— well  may  Leighton  have  drawn  on  his 
own  high-heartedness  when  he  chose  to 
ignore  the  selfishness  of  man. 


ON   A   DAY   LIKE   THIS. 


I   HAVE  a  load  of  daffodils, 

*     I  have  a  scarf  of  blue 

1  saw  a  daisy  on  the  hills, 

1  saw  a  cowslip,  too ; 

I  saw  a  Man,  1  saw  a  Miss, 

1  saw  a  humming-bee; 

Oh,  on  a  day  like  this,  like  this, 

There's  all  the  world  to  see  I 


1  have  a  pipe  with  fluted  edge, 

1  have  a  song  to  try; 

I  heard  a  bird  sing  in  the  hedge, 

Another  in  the  sky; 

I  heard  a  sigh,  I  heard  a  kiss, 

I  heard  a  calling  clear; 

Oh,  on  a  day  like  this,  like  this, 

There's  all  the  world  to  hear ! 


THE   GOOD   THAT 
I    WOULD    DO 

By   B.  A.  CLARKE 

Illustrated   by   John    Campbell 


FOSTER  BEDDOES  ran  up  the  flight  of 
stairs  leading  to  the  drawing-room 
of  his  brother,  Dr.  Martin  Beddoes, 
with  a  lightness  of  step  remarkable  in  a 
man  of  his  years  and  habit.  A  chance 
onlooker  would  have  been  surprised,  his 
relations  astounded ;  for  Uncle  Foster's 
heavy,  stertorous  advance  had  been  a 
treasured  tradition  of  the  younger  generation 
ever  since  Leonard  had  perfected  his  won- 
derful burlesque  of  it,  which  had  been 
introduced  into  every  Christmas  charade 
since,  under  the  belief  that  their  senior 
uncle  was  too  stupid  to  understand  what 
was  going  on.  But  Foster  was  not  so  dull 
as  that,  not  quite,  and  for  years  he  had 
nursed  the  hope  that  circumstances  some 
day  would  put  this  young  whipper-snapper 
into  his  power.  Of  course  this  grievance 
did  not  stand  alone.  As  cheeky  boyhood 
blossomed  into  cocksure  and  offensively 
successful  young  manhood,  Leonard's 
contempt  for  the  rich  metal  broker  had 
grown,  and  he  had  carried  the  whole  family, 
not  the  juniors  alone,  with  him.  People 
not  in  business  are  apt  to  think  that  the 
head  of  a  considerable  firm  must  be  an 
able  man,  and  the  head  is  apt  to  think  so 
too.  Foster  was  still  under  this  delusion, 
but  he  knew  that  his  prestige  in  the  family 
had  gone,  and  he  knew  why.  And  now 
his  chance  had  come.  Leonard  was  at  his 
mercy.  The  young  man  had  made  a  false 
step.  Not  only  his  brilliant  career,  but 
even  his  liberty  hung  upon  the  result  of 
this  family  conclave,  which  would  decide 
whether  his  uncles  would  come  to  his  help 
with  twenty  thousand  pounds — not  whether 
they  could.  The  Beddoes  were  all  sub- 
stantial men.  They  had  inherited  fortunes 
from  their  father,  and  any  dull,  cautious 
man,  with  a  backing  of  unlimited  capital, 
can  make  a  little  more.     No,   the  uncer- 


tainty was  as  to  their  will  to  save  at  such 
a  sacrifice  a  nephew  who  had  never  scrupled 
to  antagonise  them,  and,  moreover,  did 
not  bear  their  name.  That  is  how  they 
all  saw  it,  Foster  adding  to  the  dull  selfish- 
ness of  his  brothers  a  long-festering  rancour, 
or,  rather,  that  is  the  frame  of  mind  in 
which  he  had  left  home.  But  it  was  not 
his  attitude  as  he  raced  so  surprisingly  up 
the  twenty-four  stairs.  Rather  was  he 
consumed  with  a  passionate  eagerness  to 
save  the  young  man.  It  was  not  very 
likely  the  family  would  have  come  to  a 
decision  in  his  absence,  but  they  might 
have  ;  and,  if  they  had,  he  must  reverse 
their  disastrous  decision  without  a  second's 
delay.  For  if  they  had  decided  anything, 
it  was  a  refusal.  He  was  sure  of  that. 
In  that  case  he  would  simply  pay  the  entire 
sum  himself  cheerfully,  gladly,  and  be  more 
than  repaid  by  seeing  the  drawn  look  pass 
from  the  boy's  handsome  face.  That  is 
all  he  was — a  boy.  Of  Foster's  old  resent- 
ment there  did  not  remain  a  trace.-  What 
had  he  to  resent  ?  He  was  an  old  duffer  : 
his  business  success  had  been  just  influence 
and  luck.  The  managers  of  his  office  ran 
it.  These  things  were  so.  Why  should 
he  ever  have  resented  Leonard's  calling 
attention  to  things  so  patent  and  un- 
deniable ? 

All  this,  and  more,  flashed  through  the  old 
man's  mind  ;  for,  fast  as  he  bounded  up 
those  stairs,  his  mind  galloped  even  more 
astoundingly.  The  physical  change  had 
followed  the  tremendous  leap  he  had  made 
to  escape  the  motor  fire-engine,  which  had 
seemed  as  if  it  must  destroy  him — a  jump 
that  had  landed  him  upon  the  kerb.  He 
had  swayed  outwards  for  a  sickening 
second,  and  then  back  to  safety.  Then  he 
had  run  all  the  way  to  this  meeting,  feeling, 
rather  than  reasoning,  that  he  could  make 
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better  time  on  foot.  Years  ago,  in  circum- 
stances not  dissimilar,  the  brothers  had 
hardened  their  hearts  against  the  appeal  of 
Leonard's  father,  James.  Foster  could  see 
now  the  livid  face  of  his  half-brother  as  he 
lay  on  the  Chesterfield  in  his  bedroom,  the 
revolver  clenched  in  his  rigid  fingers.  When 
they  touched  him,  James  had  lurched 
forward  with  an  appalling  resemblance  of 
life  in  death.  But  such  a  tragedy  in  the 
family  would  never  happen  again,  thank 
God!  Thank  God!  Thank  God!  His 
heart  of  stone  had  been  taken  from  him, 
and  instead  had  been  given  to  him  this 
wonderful  heart  of  flesh. 

His  burning  benevolence  was  in  no 
degree  cooled  by  the  discovery,  when  he 
entered  the  room,  that  the  conference  was 
in  full  session.  Why  should  they  wait  for 
him  if  he  did  not  trouble  himself  to  be 
punctual  ?  They  were  all  present,  the 
Beddoes  of  his  generation  and  the  Crouches. 
There  was  no  blood  relationship  between 
the  two  families — indeed,  Leonard  now  was 
the  only  link  connecting  them.  Mrs. 
Beddoes,  Foster's  mother,  had  taken  for 
her  second  husband  Talbot  Crouch,  a 
widower  with  two  daughters,  Janet  and 
Agnes,  ten  years  her  junior.  By  Mr. 
Crouch  she  had  a  son,  James,  whose  birth 
she  survived  but  a  few  hours.  Then  Janet 
Crouch,  a  swarthy,  beetle-browed  young 
woman  of  twenty-five,  took  control,  and 
ruled  the  motherless  children  with  a  rod 
of  iron,  except  her  half-brother  James. 
Poor  Janet !  James'  suicide  had  made  an 
old  woman  of  her.  She  had  been  ill  at  the 
time,  but  she  could  have  done  nothing 
financially  to  avert  the  crisis.  Janet  was 
in  the  fireplace  corner  when  Foster  entered. 
He  nodded  to  her  reassuringly — things 
would  be  all  right  this  time — but  the  stony 
despair  on  her  shrunken  face  did  not  lighten. 
Foster  could  see  her  now  playing  gee-gee 
with  James,  prancing  up  and  down  the 
basement  passage,  every  bell  on  her  harness 
a- jangle.  And  at  the  same  time  he 
visualised  the  whole  round  of  her  present 
loveless  boarding-house  existence.  He 
seemed  to  have  no  perspective  in  his 
thoughts  ;  past  and  present  were  equally 
close  to  him — everything  was  in  the  fore- 
ground. His  eyes  followed  the  direction 
of  Janet's  unchanging  gaze,  to  Leonard, 
almost  the  image  of  his  father,  except  that 
his  face  had  a  spiritual  quality  that  James' 
had  lacked.  Strange  that  James'  mother 
had  dowered  none  of  her  children  with  her 
beauty,  except  this  youngest  one,  the  son 


of  the  coarse-featured  Talbot  Crouch.  And 
James  had  handed  on  the  gift  to  his  son 
Leonard  unimpaired.  How  beautiful  the 
boy  was,  with  his  red-gold  hair,  and 
chiselled  features,  and  full-bowed  sensitive 
mouth !  But  how  overwrought !  Foster 
would  not  that  such  strain  should  continue 
a  needless  second.  His  brother  Clifford  was 
making  a  speech,  but  that  could  wait. 

"  Dear  brothers  and  sisters,"  said  Foster, 
"  let  us  first  tell  this  poor  boy  that  we  are 
going  to  find  the  full  sum  between  us,  and 
let  him  go  home  consoled,  and  leave  us  to 
settle  our  several  proportions.  He  can  take 
my  cheque  with  him  for  the  total,  and 
you  can  pay  me  your  shares  at  your 
convenience." 

Foster  looked  at  his  nephew,  but  the 
young  man  did  not  change  his  position  or 
look  round. 

Clifford  went  on  with  his  speech  as  if 
there  had  been  no  interruption.  Clifford 
had  spent  his  business  life  in  the  Home 
Office,  among  a  lot  of  dying  colleagues, 
whose  demises  had  floated  him  to  the  head 
of  his  department. 

Foster  subsided  into  an  easy-chair.  It 
had  been  a  saying  in  the  family  that  nothing 
could  arrest  the  flow  of  one  of  Clifford's 
addresses.  Martin's  diagnosis — Martin  was 
the  doctor  brother,  at  whose  house  they 
were  assembled — was  that  a  speech  of 
Clifford's  resembled  an  attack  of  typhoid 
fever — the  disease  must  run  its  course. 
What  nerve  of  young  Clifford's  to  address 
them  at  all  !  Why,  it  was  only  the  other 
day  he  was  getting  spanked  by  Janet  for 
raids  upon  the  store  cupboard  !  And  how 
ruthlessly  he  prosed  !  No  one  was  following 
him.  Foster  scarcely  took  in  a  sentence. 
The  family  circle  absorbed  him.  Until  this 
afternoon  he  had  never  seen  how  tragic  they 
all  were.  All  dreadfully  rich — except  poor 
Janet — and  with  only  a  few  years,  or  it 
might  be  months,  wherein  to  spend  their 
wealth  helpfully,  and  not  even  yet  conscious 
of  the  need  for  making  a  start.  Not  one 
of  them  seemed  to  see  what  life  is — 
a  continued  possibility  of  helpful  actions. 

A  sigh  of  relief  around  him  brought  his 
thoughts  back  to  the  conclave.  Clifford 
was  rounding  to  his  close.  He  had  been 
weighing  the  natural  desire  of  uncles  to 
save  a  beloved  half-nephew,  against  their 
duty  as  good  citizens  to  bring  wrongdoers 
to  j  ustice. 

"  You  are  familiar,"  he  said,  "  with  the 
rule  of  Kant "  —  aware  that  upon  this 
subject  their  knowledge   was  even  as  his 
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own — "  to  do  nothing  that  would  have  bad 
consequences  if  adopted  universally.'' 

It  was  the  word  "  Kant  "  that  revived 
his  audience.  Every  speech  of  Clifford's 
was  built  on  some  great  author  he  had 
never  read — a  fresh  one  for  each  speech — and 
he  seemed  to  feel  it  a  point  of  honour  never 
to  refer  twice  to  his  authority  by  the  same 
title.  This  afternoon  the  family  had 
writhed  hopeless  under  "  The  Sage  of 
Konigsberg,"  "  The  Critic  of  Pure  Reason," 
"The  great  Transcendental  Idealist. " 
Driven  now  to  plain  Kant,  they  knew  his 
evasions  were  exhausted,  and  only  a 
sentence  or  two  separated  them  from  his 
impotent  conclusion  ;  for  Clifford  had  no 
confidence  in  his  own  principles  until  he  had 
attributed  them  erroneously  to  some  greater 
man— which  done,  they  received  a  sanctity 
in  his  eyes  that  made  the  questioning  of 
them  akin  to  blasphemy. 

The  awkward  pause  after  Clifford  sat 
down  was  broken  by-  Bert  Crouch,  Agnes' 
husband — a  second  cousin,  many  years  her 
junior. 

"  It's  no  use  botherin'  about  what 
Leonard's  done.  I  suppose  we  have  all 
turned  some  sharp  corners  in  our  time.  The 
question  is,  what  will  happen  to  him  if  we 
boldly  take  the  bull  by  the  horns  and  refuse 
to  do  any  think  ?  " 

"  Pardon  me,"  said  Foster  warmly,  "  there 
would  be  no  '  we  '  to  such  a  decision.  As 
I  have  already  stated,  although  my  voice 
this  afternoon  does  not  seem  to  catch  your 
ears,  the  boy  shall  have  the  money  if  I  pay 
it  alone." 

Perhaps  it  was  natural,  Bert  having  raised 
the  question  of  criminal  liability,  that 
attention  should  be  riveted  upon  the 
lawyer  present.  Sam  Beddoes  was  one  of 
the  senior  partners  in  a  leading  firm  of 
solicitors — Hoskyns,  Beddoes,  Hoskyns  and 
Parker — but  had  never  been  entrusted 
with  anything  more  difficult  than  con- 
veyancing. 

"  Should  Leonard  default,"  Sam  replied, 
tapping  his  front  teeth  with  his  monocle, 
"  and  the  case  go  to  court,  there  could,  of 
course,  be  no  defence.  British  law  does  not 
accept  excuses  for  dishonesty." 

"  I  wasn't  dishonest.  I  wasn't  !  I 
wasn't !  I  admit  I  lent  myself  the  bank's 
money  to  support  my  unfortunate  gamble  in 
dollar  exchange,  but  I  deposited  in  the 
vaults,  as  collateral,  my  controlling  interest 
in  the  Great  Peruvian  Copper  Mine." 

"  What  happened  to  the  mine,  Len  ? 
Did  it  run  away  ?  " 


"  Hush,  Bert  !  "  said  Agnes.  "  Don't 
goad  the  boy." 

"  A  cable  came  through  yesterday  that 
the  mine  is  flooded.  I  thought  you  read 
the  financial  columns.  Won't  you  see  that 
I  am  not  a  thief  ?  " 

"  I  wish  someone  would  explain  to  me 
what  it  is  all  about,  without  using  a  lot  of 
meaningless  words  like  '  exchange '  and 
'  collateral,'  "  said  Martin's  wTife,  Emily. 
She  had  no  particular  ability  or  force  of 
character,  but  a  certain  beautiful  dignity  to 
which  everyone  bowed.  Her  family  was 
.  undeniable,  and  she  had  only  one  sorrow — 
that  her  own  kin  thought  she  had  married 
beneath  her,  and  her  husband's  didn't.  She 
wished  to  pass  in  the  county  as  one  who  had 
made  a  good  match,  and  in  Hammersmith 
as  an  exiled  queen.  She  thought  her 
husband  one  of  the  wisest  of  men. 

"  I  can  answer  your  question,  my  dear 
Emily,  in  a  few  words,"  began  Clifford. 

"  If  Clifford  is  going  to  explain  anything 
in  a  few  words,"  said  Agnes,  "  we  shall  be 
here  until  midnight." 

Martin  attempted  the  task,  with  no  result 
except  to  bring  a  pucker  into  his  wife's 
smooth  forehead. 

"  That  is  the  whole  matter,  isn't  it, 
Leonard  ?  "  he  said,  concluding. 

"  Except  that  you  ignore  all  I  have  said 
about  the  entirely  unforseeable  loss  of  my 
collateral." 

;*  I  am  afraid,  my  boy,  your  special 
pleading  does  not  interest  me." 

"  Leonard  is  like  that  person  in  '  Paradise 
Lost,'  "  said  Agnes,  "  who  could  make  the 
worse  appear  the  better  reason.  What  was 
his  name  ?  " 

"  Belial.  Thank  you,  aunt.  Is  it  that 
you  all  can't  see  the  force  of  my  explanation, 
or  that  you  won't  ?  " 

"  You  are  not  very  respectful  to  your 
seniors,  Leonard,"  said  Martin. 

"  I  didn't  mean  to  be  rude.  Heaven 
knows,  I  cannot  afford  to  offend  any  of 
you,  but  my  nerves  have  been  on  edge  for 
two  days  ;  I  am  near  the  breaking-point. 
Let  me  know  if  you  are  going  to  rescue  me 
from  the  consequences  of  my  folly — I  will 
say  my  dishonesty,  if  that  point  is  standing 
between  us." 

There  seemed  to  be  a  previous  agreement 
that  Sam  should  act  as  spokesman. 

"  As  to  your  uncles  finding  any  such  sum 
as  twenty  thousand  pounds,  that  is  out  of 
the  question.  Speaking  for  myself  and  my 
brothers,  including  Foster,  with  whose  views 
I  am  acquainted,  we  will  each  advanceyou, 
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without  security,  one  thousand  pounds. 
We  have  Mr.  Bertram  Crouch's  promise  to 
do  the  same,  which  I  trust  he  will  carry  out 
better  than  some  of  his  previous  family 
engagements." 


li  Knock — hard,  a,  for  little  Bertie,"  said 
Agnes'  husband,  quite  unabashed  by  this 
public  reference  to  his  previous  breaches 
of  faith.  He  had  a  way  of  attending 
conclaves  like  this,  allowing  himself  to  be 
included  in  unanimous  resolutions,  only  to 
disown  all  obligations,  financial  and  other, 
in  a  letter  written  the  following  day, 
beginning  :  "  Upon  maturer  considera- 
tion  "      He    had    acted    thus    in     the 

matter  of  Janet's  annuity,  and  the  shortage 
thus  occasioned  had  not  been  made  up 
to  her.  . 

"  Well,  Leonard  ?  " 

"  If  that  is  your  ultimatum,  uncle,  it  ends 
everything.  Where  do  you  think  I  can 
raise  the  other  fifteen  or  sixteen  thousand  '( 
To  how  many  strangers    should    I  have  to 
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confess  my  shame  ?    Besides,  it  might  cause 
a  run  upon  the  bank." 

"  Why  go  to  strangers  ?     You  have  some 
very  rich  friends.     Isn't  there  one  of  them 
who    would    shoulder    the    whole 
business  for  you?  " 

"  When  my  own  family  won't  ?  ji 
Oh,  don't  send  me  to  destruction  - 
like  this  !  All  my 
hope  is  in  this  room. 
Some  of  you  have 
sons  of  your  own. 
Some  day  they  may 
be  pleading  for 
mercy  as  I  am  now." 

Foster    sprang    to 
his  feet. 


"  There  is  a  large  sum  of  money  at  my 
bank  which  was  to  have  been  reinvested 
on  Monday.  You  can  have  my  cheque  for 
seventeen  thousand  pounds  now." 


"  Foster  looked  at  his 
nephew,  but  the  young 
iii.au  did  not  change  his 
position." 
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Foster  walked  over  to  the  inlaid  rosewood 
writing-desk  and  wrote  out  his  cheque. 

"  Save  Leonard,  Sam.  Save  him,  Martin 
and  Clifford.  You  sent  James  to  his  death, 
the  pretty  baby  your  mother  placed  in  my 
arms." 

"  Couldn't  we  do  it,  Martin  ?  "  said 
Emily.  "  I  am  sure  what  Janet  says  sounds 
very  reasonable." 

"  What  we  have  offered  is  generous— most 
generous.  Let  us  see  the  rich  Crouches  do 
something  for  their  own  kith  and  kin." 

"  Don't  cry  so,  dear  lad,"  said  Aunt 
Emily.  "  You  will  find  it  all  come  out  right 
in  the  end." 

Foster,  with  the  written  cheque  in  his 
hand,  walked  across  to  his  nephew  and 
placed  his  arm  caressingly  round  the  bowed 
shoulders. 

"  Dear  Leonard,  what  is  the  matter  ?  " 

"  How  cold  it  is  I  "  cried  the  young  man, 
starting  up. 

Clifford  wrent  to  shut  a  window. 

"  There  is  a  policeman  in  the  roadway, 
looking  up  at  these  windows.  Two  men 
seem  to  be  giving  him  directions." 

Leonard  ran  to  see,  and  drew  back 
trembling.  v 

"  They  are  directing  him  down  St.  Paul's 
Street,  so  that  he  can  cut  off  my  retreat  by 
the  garden.  For  the  last  time,  will  you 
help  me  out  ?  " 

He  looked  round  the  circle,  and  read  his 
doom  in  his  uncles'  avoidance  of  his  gaze. 

"  Well,  that  ends  it.  I  will  never  be 
taken  alive  !  " 

"  Don't  be  wicked,"  said  Janet  sharply. 

The  young  man  snatched  up  his  hat  and 
ran  into  the  back  sitting-rom.  From  this 
French  windows  opened  on  to  a  flight  of 
iron  steps  leading  to  the  garden.  No  one 
followed  him. 

'  ( It  is  a  case  of  '  the  wicked  flee  when  no 
man  pursueth/  "  said  Agnes.  "  I  don't 
suppose  the  police  are  after  him  at  all." 

"  It  is  very  unlikely  the  bank  authorities 
have  found  out,"  said  Sam.  "  When  they 
do,  ten  to  one  they  won't  prosecute," 

"  Then  why  should  we  throw  away  our 
thousands  ?  "  said  Bert  Crouch.  "  Upon 
maturer  consideration " 

Janet  turned  upon  him  furiously. 

"  It  is  your  meanness  to  me  that  stopped 
my  mouth  just  now,  or  I  would  have  made 
the  Beddoes  save  him.  I  will  never  forgive 
you  and  Agnes,  never !  Oh,  my  poor  James 
— my  poor  pretty  baby  !  " 

"  Since  Janet  had  her  stroke  she  mixes 
things    up,"    said    Bert,    for   the    moment 


subdued.    '"  She  thinks  it  is  Leonard's  father 
who  has  just  left." 

"  I  do  hope  we  haven't  done  something 
we  shall  always  regret,"  said  Emily. 

"  I  am  sure,  my  dear,  you  were,  as  always, 
most  kind  and  womanly,  and  I  flatter  myself 
we  did  not  show  to  disadvantage." 

"  Probably,"  said  Sam,  "  Leonard  will  be 
able  to  work  some  of  his  financial  friends. 
No  doubt  he  would  prefer  that  we  alone 
should  suffer,  but  we  have  duties  to  our  own 
families.  It  isn't  even  as  if  he  were  a 
Beddoes." 

"My  only  fear,"  said  Clifford,  "is  that 
we  let  family  affection  carry  us  too  far — into 
neglect  of  Kant's  categorical  imperative." 

"  Curse  the  categorical  imperative  !  " 
screamed  Janet. 

Foster  heard  very  little  of  this.  Sitting 
forward  in  his  chair,  he  was  following,  by  the 
sound  of  the  retreating  footsteps,  the 
fortunes  of  Leonard's  flight.  The  ring  of 
the  iron  staircase  was  followed  by  the 
staccato  crunch,  crunch,  crunch,  of  the 
gravel.  Then  there  was  a  cessation,  while 
the  fugitive  fumbled  with  the  lock  of  the 
garden  gate.  Following  that  was  the  sound 
of  the  two  feet  coming  down  together  upon 
the  asphalt  path  outside.  The  gate  had 
been  vaulted  or  jumped.  The  footsteps 
were  very  rapid  upon  the  asphalt. 
Evidently  Leonard  had  taken  this  at  full 
sprint,  as  well  he  might,  because  it  was  at 
the  outset  of  this  path  that,  if  anywhere,  he 
would  be  stopped.  No,  he  had  emerged 
into  the  great  thoroughfare  and  had  turned 
to  the  left.  Foster  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 
The  footsteps  could  be  heard  getting  fainter 
and  fainter  in  the  distance.  He  must  be 
half  a  mile  away  now,  at  least,  but  Foster 
could  still  follow  his  flight  distinctly, 
although  the  sound  was  inconceivably  fine. 
And  his  ears  told  him  everything  that  was 
happening — when  the  runner's  wind  gave 
out,  forcing  him  to  adopt  a  running  walk, 
when  he  started  off  again  upon  the  balls  of 
his  feet.  Sometimes  he  turned  round  to 
see  if  he  were  pursued.  But  he  never  stopped 
or  changed  his  direction — the  river.  Foster 
twisted  in  his  chair  with  pain.  The  strain 
upon  his  attention  was  terrible,  to  pick  out 
that  tap,  tap,  tap,  amidst  the  multitudinous 
street  sounds  that  enveloped  but  could 
never  drown  them — cab  calls,  the  sharp  ring 
of  iron  horseshoes  upon  the  asphalt,  the 
heavy  hum  of  motor-lorries  and  omnibuses. 
At  the  distance  Leonard  was  now,  the  whole 
volume  of  street  sounds  was  less  than  that 
of  a  cat's  footfall,  but  Foster  heard  them  all: 
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nothing  was  omitted,  everything  was  to 
scale.  The  flying  footsteps  were  audible 
above  the  other  sounds,  not  by  volume,  but 
by  quality,  like  the  taps  of  a  muffled  drum 
in  a  great  orchestra,  tragically  insistent. 
And  now  the  accompaniment  changed. 
Foster  recognised  the  new  note  as  that  of 
wheeled  traffic  crossing  a  bridge.  At  this 
point,  when  the  poor  man's  excitement  and 
terror  were  almost  unendurable,  all  was 
obliterated  by  a  sound  close  at  hand,  as 
menacing,  but  ten  million  times  louder. 
Foster's  attention  was  again  in  the  room.  It 
was  like  coming  to  after  anaesthetics. 
Evidently  some  time  had  passed.  Agnes 
was  ready  to  depart,  wearing  her  wonderful 
sables 

Everyone,  but  Janet,  was  standing.  All 
were  listening  to  the  heavy  step  upon  the 
stairs. 

There  came  a  sharp  rap  at  the  drawing- 
room  door. 

"  Come  in  !  " 

A  policeman  entered. 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  Dr.  Martin  Beddoes 
privately." 

"lam  Dr.  Beddoes.  You  can  say  what 
you  have  to.  We  are  all  members  of  the 
family,  and  are  prepared  for  what  you  have 
to  say." 

"  I  should  have  been  here  sooner,  but  some 
men  outside  sent  me  a  mile  down  St.  Paul's 
Road  to  your  surgery.  As  you  know  all 
about  Mr.  Foster  Beddoes'  death— —  " 

"  My  death  !  "  said  Foster,  coming  for- 
ward. "  Why,  here  I  am,  never  better — 
never  half  so  well !  " 

"  My  brother  Foster's  death,  constable  ! 
What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  said,  sir,  that  you  all 
knew.  The  old  gentleman  was  nearly  run 
over  by  a  motor  fire-engine  in  Piccadilly. 
They  say  all  its  bells  were  ringing.  Was  he 
stone  deaf,  sir  ?  " 

"  A  little  hard  of  hearing.     Well  ?  " 

"  He  saved  himself  at  the  last  instant,  * 
but  died  upon  the  pavement.  Heart  failure, 
our  doctor  thinks.  The  chief  says  you  may 
be  able  to  tell  us  something  about  your 
brother's  state  that  will  prevent  the  necessity 
of  an  inquest." 

"  But  I'm  not  dead — I  am  not  dead  !  " 


cried  Foster,  more  to  convince  himself,  and 
failing  at  that.  He  could  see  now  that  he 
must  be  dead.  That  explained  so  many 
things. 

"  You  need  not  wait,  officer,"  said  Martin. 
"  I  shall  be  at  the  station  before  you,  in  my 
electric  brougham.  Give  me  the  address," 
please." 

The  constable  handed  him  a  slip  of  paper 
and  took  his  leave. 

Foster  waited  for  the  man  to  be  clear  of 
the  staircase. 

"  Poor  old  Foster  !  "  said  Martin.  "  This 
is  just  what  I  warned  him  against. 
London  thoroughfares  now  are  not  for 
deaf  men." 

"  Foster's  hardness,"  said  Emily,  "  may 
have  been  partly  the  result  of  his  affliction. 
He  was  very  unresponsive  to  appeals. 
Perhaps  sometimes  he  did  not  hear  them. 
I  always  thought  Foster  had  a  soft  place 
somewhere  in  his  nature,  if  we  could  only' 
discover  it." 

"  He  was  only  sixty-two,"  said  Sam,  "  but 
very  much  older  for  his  age  than  the  rest  of 
us.  Great  allowance  should  be  made  for 
him  because  of  his  wife  dying  so  young. 
I  ask  myself  if  I  might  not  have  been  as 
selfish  and  self-centred  if  I  had  been  as 
lonely." 

"  As  a  boy  he  was  just  as  unselfish  as  we 
were,"  said  Clifford. 

"  I  remember  him  crying  terribly  when 
your  ma  died,"  said  Agnes. 

"  He  lent  me  the  money  with  which  I 
started  in  business,"  said  Bert,  "  free  of 
interest  and  on  no  security.  Years  after- 
wards I  paid  it  back,  although  I  might  have 
pleaded  the  Statute  of  Limitations.  I  am 
glad  now  that  I  did  that.  Poor  Foster  ! 
He  thought  every  think  of  me." 

Foster  slipped  away.  He  was  pleased 
that  they  were  disposed  to  recall  his  more 
kindly  actions  ;  but  how  far  back  they  had 
to  go  for  them  !  ,/ 

He  walked  down  the  stairs,*in  how 
different  a  mood  from  that  in  which  he  had 
ascended  them,  when  a  whole  world  of 
helpful  deeds  seemed  stretched  before  him. 
He  paused  irresolute  in  the  doorway,  and 
then  the  force  of  habit  turned  him  in  the 
direction  of  his  club. 


THE   FIRST   THRUSH 

By  KATHARINE  TYNAN 

HpHE  thrush  begins  again, 
*      In  the  stripped  and  listening  tree, 
The  old  immortal  pain, 
Rapture  and  ecstasy. 

Ah,  when  we  were  together, 
Love,  how  we  thrilled  to  hear 

The  voice  of  the  green  Spring  weather, 
The  wild  hope,  the  wild  cheer ! 

The  heart  that  used  to  spring 

To  some  strange  joy  before 
Lies  now  a  wingless  thing, 

Not  to  be  cheated  more. 

Dear,  by  what  groves  you  fare, 

What  waters  of  Paradise, 
What  glory  of  ambient  air 

Floods  your  amazed  eyest 

Oh,  when  your  first  birds  call 
Clear  from  the  heavenly  hill, 

You  will  remember  all 
The  wild  hope,  the  wild  thrill. 

Love,  you  will  know  full  well 

What  yet  I  do  not  know, 
That  the  thrush  tried  to  tell 

In  earth's  fields  long  ago. 


THE  RETURN  MATCH 


By  JAMES   BLYTH 

Illustrated   by  C.    M.   Padday 


MABK  WAYN,  the  well-known  com- 
pany promoter,  had  spent  November 
at  Lowestoft,  going  out  every  week- 
day after  codling  and  whiting  with  old 
Elijah  Chapman  in  the  latter's  stout  little 
half  -  decked  lugsail  boat.  He  had  been 
ordered  out  of  Town  by  his  doctor,  and  for 
a  month  had  obeyed  the  medical  man's 
directions,  to  dismiss  all  thoughts  of  business 
and  to  gulp  in  as  much  of  the  magnificent 
East  Coast  air  as  possible,  with  commendable 
patience. 

He  had  made  no  friends  among  the 
provincial  aristocracy  of  the  town,  and  had 
,met  with  no  temptation  to  exhibit  his 
commercial  and  financial  ability  by  beguiling 
them  to  his  gain. 

Although  he  had  spent  fifteen  years  as  a 
"  City  man,"  he  was  still  something  of  a 
sportsman.  He  came  of  a  good  East  Anglian 
family,  and  the  corrosive  reagents  of 
Throgmorton  and  Threadneedle  Streets  had 
not  entirely  eliminated  the  heritage  of  his 
blood.  He  enjoyed  the  toss  of  the  boat  and 
the  biting  dash  of  the  spindrift  of  a  blowy 
November  day,  and  he  appreciated  at  its 
true  value  the  brusque  independence  of  old 
Elijah's  bearing.  He  had  the  knack  of 
conferring  small  benefits  upon  the  old  boy 
and  his  old  "  missus  "  without  the  assumption 
of  a  patronising  manner,  which  is  usually  fatal 
to  any  real  sympathy  between  a  "furriner 
gennleman  "  and  a  genuine  son  of  the  North 
Sea. 

Thus  it  happened  that  in  the  third  week 
of  the  month  he  received  a  compliment  from 
Elijah  which  was  the  greatest  the  old  man 
could  pay. 

It  was  a  nasty,  puffy  morning,  with  the 
wind  blowing  hard,  but  uncertainly,  shifting 
from  north-east  to  east  by  north,  as  though 
it  could  not  make  up  its  mind  from  which 
direction  to  concentrate.  When  Wayn  and 
Elijah  cast  off  from  their  moorings  against 
the  Yacht  Club  House,  the  drifters  were 
coming  in  by  hundreds.  Steamer  and  dandy 
dodged   each   other  between  the   pierheads 
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with  an  exchange  of  compliments  very 
different  from  that  which  Wayn  was  destined 
to  earn.  It  was  fortunate  that  the  wind  was 
fair  for  the  incomers,  otherwise  there  would 
have  been  sailing  craft  ashore  by  the  North 
Pier.  As  it  was,  the  rush  in  was  sufficiently 
tricky  work  for  the  men  at  the  helms.  It 
had  been  a  good  night's  fishing,  and  the 
boats  were  coming  to  market  heaped  to  their 
gunwales  with  the  glittering  catches,  the  last 
hauls  of  which  were  still  being  freed  from 
the  meshes  of  the  miles  of  nets  as  the  boats 
sheered  to  the  north  through  the  entrance 
from  the  outer  harbour  to  the  drifter  basin. 
The  whole  harbour  was  a  pandemonium. 
The  toots,  siren  howls,  and  swish  of  escaping 
steam  mingled  with  the  creak  of  the  blocks, 
as  the  mainsails  of  the  dandies  came  down. 
The  fishermen,  excited  by  a  splendid  night's 
catch,  shouted  at  the  tops  of  their  voices  to 
friends  on  other  boats  or  standing  at  the 
end  of  the  trawl  market,  watching  the 
hurrying  medley  of  the  boats.  Against 
the  little  craft  in  which  were  Wayn  and 
Elijah  the  swell  of  the  harbour  "  swooshed  " 
with  an  eerie  sucking  noise. 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  it  was  Thursday, 
the  day  on  which  most  of  the  trawlers  make 
for  port,  and,  hurtling  homewards,  the 
ketches  swaggered  through  the  pierheads, 
daring  the  drifters  to  oppose  their  heavier 
tonnage- way. 

The  bells  of  the  auctioneers  added  a 
sharper  and  more  irritating  note  to  the 
marine  symphony,  and  now  and  then,  during 
one  of  those  pauses  which  come  so  dramati- 
cally in  every  great  turmoil  of  sound,  a 
raucous  voice  was  audible,  shouting,  "  Forty- 
five,  forty-six,  fifty  !  "  over  a  trunk  of  plaice, 
or  "  Now,  this  little  lot  o'  prime — ten,  ten 
and  a  half ;  that  butt's  wuth  the  brass  ! 
Thank  you.     Fourteen,"  and  so  on. 

"  We  shan't  get  out  through  that,"  said 
Wayn,  looking  at  the  outlet  through  the 
pierheads,  "not  for  hours." 

Elijah  calmly  hauled  at  his  halyard,  got 
his    reefed    lugsail    well    set,  and  belayed. 
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Then  he  settled  down  with  the  tiller  in  one 
hand  and  the  sheet  in  the  other,  and  looked 
out  seawards.  "  I  reckon,"  he  said,  "  as  it 
'ud  take  a  wuss  confoozledom  'an  that  there 
to  kape  me  in  when  I  want  to  git  out. 
Hullo !  There  be  my  boy  Reuben.  Hoy, 
Reu  !     What  luck  ?  " 

The  lugsail  boat  had  ventured  out  as  far 
as  the  pavilion  on  the  pier,  and  a  drifter 
swung  to  starboard,  with  her  helm  hard 
a-port,  within  twenty  feet. 

A  stalwart,  jolly-looking  bearded  man,  in 
oilies  and  sou'-wester,  with  crotch  boots  all 
ashine  with  herring  scales,  turned  to  the  hail. 
"  Fifteen  last !  "  he  shouted. 

"And  they're  fetchin'  thutty  shillin'  a 
cran,"  said  the  old  man.  "That's  tew 
hunnerd  and  twanty-five  pound  for  a  night's 
work.  Good  on  ye,  bor  ! "  he  shouted  in 
reply. 

His  son  waved  his  great  arm  with  a  gesture 
which  would  be  worth  a  fortune  to  any  actor 
or  orator,  and  in  a  second  was  revelling  in  a 
cursing  match  with  another  skipper  who 
was  trying  to  take  his  wind  and  fetch  through 
to  the  herring  basin  first. 

"  Now,"  said  Elijah,  "  I'm  goin'  to  hev  a 
try  at  it." 

"  Shall  I  take  the  tiller  ?  "  asked  Wayn, 
who  had  recently  been  permitted  to  steer  the 
boat  in  moderate  weather  and  in  the  ample 
spaces  of  the  roads. 

"  I  speckerlate  not,"  chuckled  Elijah. 
"  That'll  take  me  all  my  time  to  get  out 
whool,  and  that's  too  tumblery-like  outside 
for  yew  to-day.  No,  master,  yew  want  to 
set  still.  If  I  was  yew,  I'd  lay  down  bottom 
o'  the  boot.  She  may  come  over  any 
minute." 

Wayn  knew  that  the  old  man  only  meant  to 
say  that  the  lugsail  might  jibe  at  any  minute, 
and  not  that  the  boat  might  capsize,  and  he 
saw  the  wisdom  of  the  advice.  He  dropped 
from  the  thwart  amidships,  but  kept  his 
head  well  up  to  watch  the  game. 

Now,  old  Elijah  intended  to  see  of  what 
his  employer  was  made.  He  took  sufficient 
interest  in,  and  had  sufficient  liking  for, 
Wayn  by  this  time  to  desire  to  prove  him  "  a 
man."  He  would  try  to  frighten  him,  and, 
if  he  failed,  no  one  would  be  more  pleased. 

"You  can  swim,  I  hoop  ?"  he  said.  "Well, 
then,  if  so  be  as  we  git  scrunched  up  agin 
the  pierheads  or  atween  tew  boots,  yew  want 
to  mind  yew  doan't  get  sucked  unner  or 
knocked  agin  the  timbers." 

Wayn  laughed.  "  I  don't  think  you're 
tired  of  life,  Chapman,"  he  said.  "  I  feel 
safe  enough  with  you  there." 


"  It's  my  livin',"  said  Elijah.  "  But  look 
ye  here — I'm  arnest  now— don't  yew  start 
a-hum buggin'  about  the  boot  if  we  seem  in 
an  ockud  place.  Set  ye  still,  whatever 
come." 

"Right,"  replied  Wayn. 

Elijah  let  his  lugsail  fill,  and  headed  across 
towards  the  North  Pier,  so  as  to  get 
sufficiently  to  windward  to  sail  out  on  one 
tack.  As  he  was  coming  about,  a  steam 
drifter  came  round  a  little  too  sharply,  and 
for  a  moment  it  looked  as  if  she  would  catch 
the  stern  of  the  lugsail  boat.  Old  Elijah 
did  what  he  could,  and  filled  on  his  new 
tack  quickly  ;  but  it  was  Wayn  who  saved 
the  situation.  He  snatched  up  one  of  the 
paddles  lying  lengthwise  along  the  boat,  and 
fended  off  the  drifter  with  a  thrust. 

The  wash  from  the  steamer  curled  up  as 
the  paddle  sent  the  little  boat  a  bit  over  to 
starboard  ;  but  Wayn  flung  himself  to  port, 
and  the  little  boat  passed  on  her  way 
unharmed,  while  Elijah  hurled  anathemas  at 
the  skipper  of  the  drifter. 

"Stare  a  boot !  "  he  yelled.  "  Yew  hain't 
fit  to  stare  the  muck-barge  !  " " 

Now,  the  "  muck-barge  "  is  a  filthy  lighter 
which  is  towed  out  by  a  tug  to  empty  its 
cargo  of  silt  and  mud  dredged  up  from  Lake 
Lo thing  or  the  harbour. 

The  insult  was  tremendous,  and  the  old 
man  sailed  out  chuckling  at  the  storm  of 
objurgations,  which  roared  fainter  and  fainter 
amidst  the  confusion  of  the  turmoil. 

He  threw  a  look  at  his  passenger,  and 
then  concentrated  all  his  attention  on  getting 
his  little  boat  out  through  the  pierheads, 
keeping  her  full,  but  dodging  about  till  he 
could  see,  from  the  middle  of  the  harbour, 
that  there  was  a  lull  in  the  home-comers. 
Then  he  got  to  windward,  jibed,  and  headed 
out. 

When  he  was  clear  outside,  and  had  set 
his  course  for  his  favourite  fishing  berth,  off 
Pakefield  Gap,  he  turned  again  to  his 
passenger.  There  was  a  glow  of  sincerity  in 
his  voice  when  he  spoke. 

"  D'ye  know  what  yew  be  ?  "  he  asked  in 
fervour  of  gratulation.  "  Yew're  a  man, 
and  I  can't  say  no  more  'an  that — a  true 
man,  that's  what  yew  be.  But  there,  yew 
come  of  a  good  Suffolk  fambly,  as  jew  ha' 
toc(e  me!" 

Unfortunately,  a  word  or  two  he  had 
heard  in  harbour  had  made  Mark  Wayn  less 
of  a  man  than  he  was  when  he  had  entered 
the  boat  that  morning.  Although  he  had 
been  down  in  Lowestoft  for  nearly  a  month, 
he  had  never  before  realised  the  value  of  the 
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harvest  which  the  gallant  dandies,  steamers, 
and  Scotty  luggers  were  daily  bringing  in  to 
the  herring  basin.  That  Reuben's  boat 
should  have  brought  in  a  catch  worth  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds  came  as  a 
surprise  to  him.  He  had  heard  Elijah  speak 
of  his  son's  share.  Well,  even  a  small 
share  must  amount  to  a  considerable  sum  if 
many  such  catches  occurred  during  the  home 
fishing.  That  there  should  be  much  money 
about  without  his  endeavouring  to  get  his 
claws  upon  some  of  it  was  an  impossibility. 

His  life  as  a  City  man  had  destroyed  any 
sense  of  fair  dealing  which  might  have  been 
his  in  his  younger  days.  That  an  attempt 
to  swindle  the  son  of  this  old  fellow,  who 
had  been  so  trusty  a  man  to  him,  would  be 
the  blackest  treachery,  was  nothing  to  him. 
He  even  calculated  on  the  improvement 
to  his  chances  of  swindling  Reuben  which 
had  accrued  to  him  through  Elijah's  appre- 
ciation of  his  action  in  fending  off  the 
steamer. 

It  would  not  be  much  he  could  touch — a 
hundred  or  two,  perhaps,  enough  to  make 
his  holiday  profitable,  instead  of  an  expense. 
For  a  moment  he  wondered  if  it  would  be 
worth  his  while  to  attempt  to  get  into  touch 
with  some  of  the  boat  -  owners  ;  but  he 
discarded  the  notion.  He  fancied  that  these 
men  would  be  more  accustomed  to  money, 
and  therefore  more  shrewd  concerning  its 
disposal.  Had  he  known  that  there  were 
well-to-do  men  in  Lowestoft  who  were  so 
convinced  of  their  own  acuteness  that  they 
believed  they  could  outwit  the  sharpest  of 
London  sharpers,  he  might  have  matched  his- 
unscrupulous!!  ess  against  someone  more 
worthy  of  the  trial  of  roguery  than  Reuben. 
As  it  was,  he  determined  to  play  for  easy 
money. 

The  codling  were  on  the  feed  that  morning, 
and  till  slack  water  the  two  men  were  busy 
with  the  fish. 

From  their  berth  the  sounds  of  the  sirens 
could  be  heard,  the  reek  of  the  smoke  from 
hundreds  of  funnels  could  be  seen,  the 
outward  scurry  of  craft  which  had  got  in 
early,  cleared  their  wells,  taken  in  food,  and 
milk  for  their  "  cuckoo,"  and  started  out 
again,  could  be  watched. 

All  kept  alive  the  new-born  thought  that 
here  was  money. 

The  fish  ceased  to  take  the  bait  at  slack 
water,  and  Wayn  was  now  eager  to  get 
ashore  and  think  out  a  scheme  for  robbing 
Reuben. 

But  he  left  it  to  Elijah  to  suggest  that 
tkey  had  caught  enough  for  the  day,  and 


that  there  was  "  no  tellin's  "  if  the  fish  would 
come  on  the  feed  again. 

Soon  the  anchor  was  weighed,  and  the 
little  boat  stretching,  close-hauled  on  the 
starboard  tack,  for  the  pierheads. 

As  soon  as  he  was  ashore,  Wayn  said  :  "I 
say,  Chapman,  I  should  like  to  go  out  on  a 
drifter  for  a  night.  D'you  think  your  son 
would  take  me  ?  " 

"  Lor,  o'  course  he  would  !  "  cried  Elijah, 
still  full  of  admiration  for  his  passenger's 
presence  of  mind.  "  I'll  l'arn  him  he  ha' 
got  to.  You'd  best  go  to-morrer,  while  the 
mune  is  full.  They'll  be  makin'  up  for  the 
eend  o'  the  sayson,  come  next  week." 

"  Making  up  ?  Does  that  mean  sharing 
out  the  money,  and  all  that  ?  "  asked  Wayn. 

"  Thassee,"  agreed  Elijah.  "  I  reckon 
Reub  will  take  some'at  like  tew  hunnerd  for 
his  share  to  year.  He  ha'  done  well.  He'll 
own  a  boot  afore  long,  for  he  doan't  swreat 
his  brass  at  the  pubs,  same  as  moost  on  'em 
dew.  Lor,  there  was  Bob  Flaxman  and  his 
missus,  who  sweated  eighty  pound  at  '  The 
King's  Head,'  Kissin'land,  in  a  fortnight, 
and  on'y  paid  half  off  their  score  at  the 
gin'ral  shop,  so  as  to  year  the  woman  ha' 
had  to  go  wantin'.  My  boy  doan't  ever 
care  to  measure  his  suvrins  in  a  pot  in  the 
public-house  kitchens,  like  most  all  on  'em 
do  when  they  ha'  had  a  good  make-up.  I 
tell  ye,  there's  men  in  Lowestoft  with  their 
thousands  o'  suvrins  who  didn't  begin  no 
better'n  my  Reub." 

The  old  man  would  have  chattered  away 
about  his  boy  for  an  hour  had  he  been 
permitted  to  do  so  ;  but  the  smell  of  money 
w7as  in  Wayn's  nostrils,  the  germs  with 
which  his  City  life  had  inoculated  him  stirred 
in  his  blood. 

It  was  true  that  the  swindle  he  was 
proposing  to  effect  was  almost  too  petty  for 
him  to  touch,  but  it  would  pay  his  expenses, 
including  his  doctor's  bill,  and  would  act  as 
preliminary  training  for  the  renewal  of  the 
commercial  struggle  in  which  he  would  soon 
be  engaged. 

That  he  regarded  these  bluff  and  virile 
fisherfolk  as "  easy  victims  rendered  his 
intention  the  more  dastardly.  He  looked 
on  them  as  simple-minded,  easily  cajoled — 
as  men  who  would  take  their  loss  philosophi- 
cally, without  making  a  stir  about  it. 

"  He  must  be  a  fine  chap,"  he  said.  "  I 
wonder  if  you  will  be  able  to  get  me  aboard 
to-morrow  ?  " 

"  Come  yew  on  now,  master,"  said  Elijah 
eagerly  ;  "  we  shall  find  him  in  the  harrin' 
market." 
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The  old  man  led  the  way  across  the  swing- 
bridge  to. the  new  basin.  Here  the  drifters 
lined  the  wharf,  sometimes  two  and  even 
three  deep.  The  derrick  spars  wTere  swinging 
in  a  forest  of  waving  arms,  the  guy-ropes 
swaying  the  "  peds  "  of  glittering  fish  from 
decks  to  wharf.  The  whole  space  beneath 
the  roof  was  covered  with  heaped  masses  of 
herring.  To.  and  from  the  little  rotunda 
skippers  and  mates  were  bearing  samples  of 
their  catch,  and  the  buyers — amongst  w7hom 
foreigners  seemed  to  preponderate — were 
bidding  readily,  as  the  auctioneer  shouted 
the  prices  from  the  rostrum.  Outside,  at 
the  back  of  the  market,  men  were  barrelling 
and  boxing  the  fish,  and  carts  were  constantly 
carrying  the  full  cases  to  one  of  the  two 
or  three  foreign-bound  steamers  lying  in  the 
harbour  below  the  bridge. 

Wayn  paused  a  moment  to  watch  the 
swiftness  w7ith  which  the  shore  workers 
gathered  up  the  fish  from  the  heaps  in  their 
wooden  shovels,  sprinkled  a  layer  of  salt 
and  ice  atop  a  full  barrel,  and  with  a  few 
dexterous  blows  nailed  down  the  lid.  From 
the  soles  of  the  iron-shod  crotch  boots  to  the 
leathern  thighs  they  were  covered  with 
scales.  On  the  denes  to  the  north  the 
gutting-yards  were  full  of  Scotch  kippering 
girls,  their  knives  flashing  as  they  picked  up 
the  fish  from  the  long  troughs  before  them, 
and  with  a  .  nick  cleaned  them,  flinging 
the  offal  into  one  barrel  and  the  roes  into 
another.  The  speed  at  which  they  worked 
was  extraordinary.  Several  of  the  girls  had 
rags  tied  round  their  fingers,  to  protect  them 
from  the  razor-like  edge  of  the  kippering- 
knife. 

The  din  was  terrific.  Some  of  the  boats 
had  already  cleared  their  wrells,  and  the  hose 
was  pouring  f  jrth  a  cleansing  stream  along 
their  decks  with  a  constant  swishing  sound. 
Blue-jerseyed  men,  in  their  great  sea-boots, 
bore  lumps  of  meat  and  heaps  of  cow 
cabbages  aboard  ;  and  now  the  sirens  were 
roaring,  as  the  craft  slipped  from  their 
moorings  and  thrust  their  way  out  to 
sea  again,  to  Smith's  Knoll  or  some  other 
favourite  haunt  of  the  herring  schools. 

"Now,  where  be  he?"  asked  Elijah, 
looking  about  him.  "  Hi !  "  he  shouted. 
"  Ha'e  ye  seed  the  Ann  and,  Meery  ?  " 

44  Ye'll  find  her  by  there,"  said  a  fisherman, 
as  he  stepped  aboard  a  steam-drifter,  on  the 
funnel  of  which  the  white  letters  "B.F." 
marked  her  as  a  Banff  boat.  "  She'll  be 
by  yon  loogger." 

Among  the  dandies  and  steamers  were  a 
number  of  broad-beamed  boats,  with  a  very 


clean  run  across  their  decks.  These  carried 
one  huge  slate-coloured  lugsail  forward-, and  a 
smaller  one  aft.  It  was  not  till  one  saw 
the  height  of  the  for'ard  mast  that  it  was 
possible  to  judge  the  mighty  spread  of 
canvas,  for  though  this  stick  was  single, 
with  no  topmast  or  fixed  shrouds,  it  often 
towered 'above  the  wind- vanes  at  the  summit 
of  a  dandy's  main  topmast. 

Few  of  these  had  been  out  on  the  previous 
night,  and  most  were  lying  huddled  together, 
like  a  parcel  of  wild-duck,  on  the  further  side 
of  the  basin.  It  had  been  rather  a  dirty 
night. 

The  two  or  three  which  had  ventured  lay 
head  on  to  a  short  pier  which  ran  at  right 
angles  to  the  main  wharf,  dividing '  the 
herring  basin  from  that  devoted  to  the 
trawlers,  and  inside  them  was  a  dandy 
marked  L.  T.  967  on  her  bows. 

"There  she  be!"  cried  Elijah,  returning 
on  his  tracks.  "I  must  ha'  been  a  chump 
to  pass  right  close  agin'  her  and  niver  see 
her.     Ah,  and  theer's  my  Reub." 

The  old  man  scuttled  away  at  such  a  pace 
that  Wayn  was  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  up 
with  him,  as  he  dodged  through  the  throng 
of  fishers,  handlers,  and  buyers. 

Eeuben  saw  his  father  approaching,  and 
hailed  him.  His  first  look  of  suspicion  at 
44  the  furriner  "  soon  gave  way  to  a  genial 
cordiality  when  the  father  explained  to  his 
son  who  his  companion  was,  that  he  had 
proved  himself  "  a  man,"  and  that  he 
desired  to  experience  a  night  aboard  the 
Ann  and  Mary. 

"Come  and  welcome,"  said  Reuben.  "  But 
yew  hain't  got  a  sight  o'  time  to  lose  ;  we 
shall  sail  afore  two  hour,  and  I  doubt  yew'll 
want  to  take  diffrunt  wittles  aboard  to  what 
we  men  eat." 

44  Yewr  doan't  want  to  do  no  such  thing," 
said  old  Elijah.  "  Why,  yew  hain't  niver 
tasted  a  harrin' !  A  harrin'  popped  into  the 
pan  afore  that  stiffen  beat  all  the  salmon- 
trout  in  the  warld,  or  any  other  feesh  as  I 
know  on,  'thout  that  be  a  mackerel  as 
fresh." 

"  But  perhaps,"  said  Wayn  doubtfully, 
"  your  son  won't  be  able  to  spare " 

"Hor,  hor,  hor!  "  roared  Reuben.  "Why, 
what  d'ye  think  our  Bob  ate  for  his  brekkust 
this  mornin  ?  Twanty-tw;o  harrin'  and  free 
ship's  biscuits,  murfined  like !  Ah,  yew 
doan't  know  what  luuffined  biscuits  be  ! 
Well,  yewT  shall  taste  on  'em.  As  for  to- 
night— why,  I  reckon  as  the  boy  can  tarn  out 
a  better  beef  stew  than  yew  can  git  ashore, 
'thout  that  be  my  missus's  or  murrer's.     If 
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yew  reckon  yew  can  ate  our  wittles,  yew're 
waleome  to  a  huhnerd  times  as  much  as  yew 
can  stow  away.  But  I  inorn't  stand  inardlin'  * 
here.  Yew'll  be  down  by  two  o'clock  time, 
and  if  yew  doan't  mind  a  bit  o'  titti- 
matauterin'  | " 

"  He  like  a  bit  o'  sea,  he  dew,"  said  Elijah 
proudly.  "  Yew  doan't  want  to  think  as  our 
master  fare  a  parnickety,  dallikit,  oh-dare- 
me-how-that-do-toss  sort  o'  chap." 

"  I'll  look  for  ye,  then,"  said  Reuben,  and 
rolled  off  on  his  proper  occasions. 

It  was, not  till  past  midnight,  when  the 
fleets  of  nets  had  been  shot,  and  were 
streaming  out  two  miles  from  the  drifter, 
that  Wayn  had  a  chance  for  a  real  talk  with 
Reuben.  Until  then  the  work  of  the  boat 
had  occupied  all  the  skipper's  time  and 
attention.  ' ' 

At  length  the  last  net  had  gone  over  the 
roller,  the  main-  and  head-sails  were  down, 
and  the  Ann  and  Mary  was  drifting  in  the 
tide,  with  her  bows  held  up  to  wind  by  her 
reefed  mizzen. 

The  sky  had  cleared,  and  the  moon  was 
at  the  full.  The  wind  was  still  very  fresh, 
and  the  sea  considerable.  After  the  exhilara- 
tion of  the  dashing,  pitching  sail  out  to 
Smith's  Knoll,  the  motion  of  the  boat  was 
more  noticeable,  and  for  some  minutes  Wayn 
was  content  to  sit  quiet  on  the  galley  hatch, 
holding  on  to  the  main-sheet,  which  was 
fairly  taut  now  that  the  sail  was  snugged. 

Reuben  lit  a  pipe  and  seated  himself 
beside  his  passenger. 

"  Well,"  he  asked,  "  and  what  d'ye  think 
on  it  ? " 

As  far  as  he  could  see,  lights  twinkled — 
north,  south,  east,  and  west.  Each  shooting 
about  two  miles  of  nets,  there  were  some 
fifteen  hundred  drifters  at  work  around  the 
Knoll.  Yarmouth  and  Lowestoft  together 
sent  out  more  than  twelve  hundred,  even 
allowing  for  a  number  in  port  that  had  not 
gone  out  for  some  reason  or  other.  Then 
there  were  Belgian  and  Dutch  boats  to  add 
to  the  vast  fleet. 

All  the  boats  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Ann  and  Mary  had  shot,  and  the  silence  of 
the  sea  was  only  broken  by  the  wash  of  the 
waves,  the  "soosh"  under  the  stem,  the 
creaking  of  blocks  and  cordage,  and  an 
occasional  "hoot-hoot"  from  some  steam 
drifter  taking  up  her  quarters. 

"  Your  father  was  telling  me  you've  had  a 
good  season,"  said  Wayn. 

"I-    can't     grumble,"     replied     Reuben. 

*  Gossiping. 

f  East  Anglian  for  see-saw. 


"This  here  boot  will  be  mine  come  the 
Wrest'ard  feeshin'.  But  I  shan't  be  satisfied 
till  I  ha'  got  tew  or  t'ree." 

And  then  Wayn  seized  his  opportunity, 
and  began  to  talk  of  the  ways  in  which 
money  could  be  made  in  the  City,  if  only  a 
man  was  ready  to  risk  a  couple  of  hundred 
pounds  or  so. 

And  Reuben  listened  eagerly.  In  a  way 
Wayn  was  right  in  believing  that  this 
splendid  specimen  of  the  Norse  blood,  which 
flows  in  so  many  of  the  East  Anglian 
fishermen,  was  as  simple  as  a  child.  Where 
he  took  a  liking,  where  he  trusted,  Reuben 
was  as  gullible  as  a  boy — far  more  so  than 
an  Anglo-Saxon  toiler  on  the  land,  who  is 
wont  to  regard  everyone  and  everything 
with  suspicion. 

"  Come  yew  below  and  hev  a  bite  o' 
wittles,"  said  Reuben.  "  We'll  hev  another 
hearin'  when  we  ha'  loaded  up." 

Down  in  the  galley  the  stew  proved  as 
good  as  Reuben  had  promised.  But  the 
universal  custom  of  North  Sea  fishermen  of 
keeping  a  huge  fire  in  the  galley  stove,  and 
the  skylight  religiously  closed,  rendered  the 
little  cuddy  so  oppressive  to  Wayn  that  he 
sank  somewhat  in  his  host's  opinion  by 
reason  of  his  inability  to  do  justice  to  the 
fare  set  before  him. 

When  the  skipper  had  finished  his  meal, 
he  called  the  mate  and  other  hands  down  to 
supper,  and  returned  to  the  deck  with  Wayn, 
where  the  two  men  resumed  their  seats  on 
the  scuttle  and  talked  of  speculation  till  the 
hands  came  up  to  try  the  nets. 

By  the  time  the  test  of  the  inner  nets 
showed  that  there  had  been  "a  strike"  of  fish, 
and  that  there  need  be  no  further  delay  in 
hauling,  Reuben  had  almost  agreed  to  venture 
two  hundred  pounds  with  Wayn,  so  that  the 
latter  might  convert  it  into  a  thousand. 

During  the  run  home  Wayu  and  the 
skipper  had  breakfast  on  deck.  The 
"  muffined "  biscuits  proved  to  be  ship's 
biscuits,  or  "  hard  bread,"  first  well  soaked 
and  then  placed  on  the  top  of  the  galley 
stove.  When  they  had  swelled  t6  twice 
their  original  size,  they  were  split  open,  each 
half  was  thickly  buttered,  and  eaten  scalding 
hot  and  delicious.  But  it  was  the  herring 
that  delighted  Wayn,  as  much  as  the  skipper's 
way  of  dealing  with  them  amazed  him. 
Reuben  picked  a  score  or  so,  trimmed  off 
their  back  fin  and  tail,  scaled,  headed,  and 
gutted  them.  Then  he  popped  them  in  the 
frying-pan  in  a  layer  of  salt,  and  cooked 
them  till  their  scaled  skins  were  crisp  and 
brown. 


'Hardly  had  half  a  dozen  boxes  been  transferred  to  the  donkev-cart  than  the 


His  system  of  devouring  them  was,  Wayn 
thought,  both  wasteful  and  primitive,  for  he 
held  a  fish  by  the  belly  in  his  lingers,  dipped 
it  in  salt,  and  then  stripped  the  meat  from 
the  back  with  his  teeth,  throwing  overboard 
the  bellies  and  roes  still  clinging  to  the 
bones. 

Wayn,  revelling  in  the  exquisite  delicacy 
of  the  soft  roe  of  a  herring  cooked  fresh 


from   the   sea,  said  :   "  Don't   you   eat   the 
roes  ?  " 

"  What, eat  them  milts  ? "  asked  the  skipper, 
in  a  tone  of  disgust.  "  None  of  us  men  never 
touches  'em.  Some  will  ate  the  roes  " — the 
hard  roes,  the  soft  are  always  called  "  milts  " 
— "  but  I  reckon  that  hain't  wuth  'while 
when  theer's  a  plenty."  He  helped  himself 
to  his  tenth,  and  proceeded  merrily. 


rushing  of  men,  muted  by  the  sandy  footing,  seemed  to  be  upon  the  group. 


Tli 8  Ann  and  Mary  was  in  harbour  by 
ten  o'clock,  and  Elijah  welcomed  Wayn  as 
the  latter  landed,  extending  a  helping  hand 
to  him.  as  he  slipped  on  the  scale-covered 
decks. 

"  I  shall  see  you  again  !  "  cried  Wayn  to 
the  skipper,  who  was  already  preparing  his 
wooden  tray-like  baskets  for  the  display  of 
samples  "of  the  catch  in  the  rotunda. 


"  Eight  yew  be,  bor,"  said  Reuben.  "  I 
reckon  as  we'll  dew  a  deal  right  enow." 

The  Londoner  went  off  with  Elijah  to  his 
hotel.  He  felt  the  need  of  a  "wash  and 
brush  up,"  after  the  reek  of  fish  and  of  coal- 
smoke  and  grime  which  permeated  the 
atmosphere  'below  decks  aboard  the  Ann 
and  Mary. 

One    or    two    matters    remained    to    be 
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discussed,  but  Wayn  felt  certain  that  when 
the  boat  had  "  made  up,"  and  Reuben  had 
received  the. value  of  his  share,  that  share — 
and,  if  necessary  to  make  up  the  amount, 
part  of  the  fisherman's  savings — would  be 
placed  in  his  hands  for  disposal  as  he  should 
think  fit.  Ail  details  could  be  arranged 
ashore  after  the  "  making  up." 

"  And  if  any  of  your  mates  care  to  come 
in,  I  dare  say  I  can  manage  to " 

"  We  doan't  want  no  others  in  it,"  said 
Reuben  firmly,  at  one  of  the  subsequent 
interviews  between  the  rook  and  the  pigeon, 
"  else  I  may  ha'  to  gi'e  more  for  the  boot. 
I  bain't  the  on'y  one  arter  her.  No,  master, 
I  thank  ye." 

Well,  well,  thought  W^ayn,  perhaps  it  was 
safer  that  no  one  else  should  "come  in." 
He  believed  that  he  could  rob  Reuben 
without  risk ;  but  if  the  affair  became  a 
large  one,  if  three  or  four  men  were  swindled, 
they  might  put  their  heads  together  and 
decide  on  taking  legal  advice,  though  a 
fisherman  regards  a  lawyer  as  a  land  shark, 
and  will  keep  away  from  one  if  he  possibly 
can. 

On  the  following  day  Wayn  returned  to 
Town,  promising  to  come  back  to  Lowestoft 
in  a  fortnight's  time,  when  the  boat  would 
have  made  up,  and  by  which  time  he  would 
have  procured  the  papers  and  particulars  of 
the  venture  in  which  he  intended  to  pretend 
to  lose  Reuben's  money. 

All  went  as  well  as  he  could  hope.  He 
left  the  fishing  port  before  Christmas,  bearing 
the  hearty  good -will  of  the  Chapman  family 
and  two  hundred  pounds  of  Reuben's  money 
with  him. 

Only  once  did  his  heart  relent.  It  was  on 
the  platform  of  the  station,  whither  Elijah 
and  Reuben  had  come  to  bid  him  farewell. 
The  two  men  had  made  interest  with  a 
trawler  owner  and  skipper,  an  old  and 
sincere  friend,  and  had  procured  from  him 
a  basket  containing  a  magnificent  turbot, 
two  pairs  of  fine  soles,  and  a  couple  of 
"latehet,"  or  large  red  gurnard,  and  some 
other  fish. ;  "  Yew'll  find  them  ate  best 
stuffed  and  baked,"  said  Elijah  earnestly. 
"  To  my  mind  there's  naught  to  beat  'em. 
Them  little  maids  " — he  referred  to  a  dozen 
small  smooth-skinned  black  skate — "are  best 
biled,  and  the  broth  on  'era  fare  good  for  a 
dallikit  lady.  Fare  ye  well,  master  !  Now, 
doan't  yew  go  for  to  make  this  hare  maan 
tew  swole  with  brass.  Ha !  Ha !  Well, 
fare  ye  well  I  I  reckon  that  was  a  lucky  day 
for  us  men  when  I  axed  ye  if  yew'd  come 
out  along  o'  me  arter  the  whitin'  and  cod." 


Wayn  winced  as  he  felt  the  grip  of  those 
honest  han<|s,  not  only  from  the  power  of 
the  clasp,  but  because  for  just  a  second  it  did 
seem  a  shame  to  swindle  such  gallant,  good- 
hearted  folk. 

However,  a  fortnight  at  his  old  games  in 
the  City  soon  neutralised  all  sentiment  of 
that  kind,  and  when  he  wrote  to  prepare  his 
victim  for  the  news  of  the  entire  loss  of  his 
two  hundred  pounds,  the  man  chuckled  to 
himself  at  his  own  smartness. 

He  chuckled  again  when  he  found  that 
he  had  been  correct  in  believing  that  Reuben 
would  take  the  loss  philosophically.  "  He'll 
get  more  next  season,"  thought  the  rascal. 
"  And  perhaps  he'll  go  to  the  Westward 
fishing  now,  and  that  will  be  better  for  him 
than  dawdling  about  ashore.  I  dare  say  I've 
done  him  a  good  turn,  if  he  but  knew  it." 

Certainly  poor  Reuben  did  not  "make  a 
song  "  of  his  loss.  At  least,  Wayn  had  no 
evidence  that  he  did.  When  the  news  was 
finally  broken  that  the  two  hundred  had 
disappeared  completely,  and  that  there  was 
no  chance  of  getting  any  of  it  back,  he 
merely  wrote  in  his  great  sprawling  fist : 
"  I  know  it  aint  yore  folt,  and  hope  as  you 
haint  lost  a  site  tu  father  say  so  tu." 

Under  the  influence  of  his  satisfaction  at 
Reuben's  proper  way  of  "  taking  it,"  Wayn 
wrote  back  expressing  his  own  great  dis- 
appointment, and  offering  to  help  the  man 
he  had  swindled  if  at  any  time  he  could 
do  so. 

Reuben  did  not  go  to  the  Westward. 
Instead,  he  had  many  a  long  talk  with  his 
father  and  a  few  of  his  mates. 

It  was  at  the  fourth  or  fifth  of  these,  over 
a  bottle  or  two  of  Nelson's  blood  (rum),  a 
basin  of  lump  sugar,  a  kettle  of  boiling 
water,  and  a  cake  of  particularly  fine  ship's 
tobacco,  that  Elijah  smacked  his  son  on 
the  back  and  roared  out :  "  I  speckerlate  I  ha' 
got  it,  bor !  Dee  yew  listen  !  We  were 
duzzy  fules,  no  doubt,  but  not  quite  such 
duzzy  fules  as  that  theer  warmin  thote. 
And  I  did  belay  ve  as  he  was  a  man !  Lor. 
that  on'y  tayche  us  niver  to  have  nothin' 
to  d  3W  with  a  furriner  !  'Twas  my  fault. 
Reub,  bor,  and  I'll  help  ye  to  git  yar  owan 
back,  see  if  I  doan't."  % 

Besides  Reuben  and  Elijah  wcrj  present 
Enoch  Chapman,  a  younger  brother  of 
Reuben's,  Fred  Banham,  Dick  Balls,  and 
Shrimpy  Peake,  all  drifter  fishermen  and 
stout  friends. 

Before  he  proceeded  to  detail  his  con- 
ception Elijah  solemnly  filled  up  the  glass  of 
each  man  present  with  hot  rum  arid  water. 
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half  and  half.  "Let's  wet  it  fust,"  he 
said.  The  men  drank.  And  then,  after 
emitting  a  mighty  cloud  of  smoke,  Elijah 
bent  forward  and  spoke. 

Six  weeks  later — "  that  oan't  dew  to  be 
tew  sune  arter,  or  he  may  suspicion  some'at," 
advised  Elijah — Mark  Wayn  received  another 
letter  from  Reuben.  ; 

"You  was  kind  enow  to  say  as  if  you 
could  help  me  you  would  and  as  I'm 
afeared  as  you  did  yourself  a  bit  of  harm 
trying  to  help  me  afore  I  want  you  to  do 
booth  me  and  yourself  a  bit  of  good.  Onless 
I  can  make  a  bit  quick,  I  shall  loose  that 
bote.  Father  is  one  of  the  old  smuggerlers, 
and  thogh  smuggerlin'  backer  and  sperrits 
don't  pay  now  smuggerlin'  somethin'  do  I 
dussent  rite,  so  come  you  down  and  have  a 
hearin  along  of  us  nns.    Come  soon  as  soon." 

Wayn  deliberated  a  little.  Could  it  be 
that  this  was  a  device  to  get  him  down  at 
Lowestoft  in  order  to  take  vengeance  upon 
him  ?  He  was,  he  thought,  a  good  judge 
of  character,  and  he  did  not  believe  it.  He 
believed  that  his  victim  had  been  thoroughly 
deceived,  and  was  entirely  in  earnest  in 
suggesting  a  means  whereby  he  might  recoup 
himself  for  his  loss,  and  at  the  same  time 
return  what  he  believed  to  have  been  Wayn's 
kindness.  That  Reuben  suspected  that 
Wayn  had  swindled  him,  the  latter  did  not 
believe  for  a  moment.  And  there  might  be 
something  in  it.  Like  many  greedy  specu- 
lators, Wayn  was  credulous  enough  in 
matters  of  which  he  knew  little,  provided 
he  trusted  the  people  who  did  know.  How 
difficult  smuggling  of  any  kind  is  nowadays, 
in  quantities  to  make  the  game  worth  the 
candle,  he  had  no  idea.  At  all  events,  he 
would  go  down  and  hear  what  Reuben  had 
to  say.  There  would  be  a  certain  sardonic 
enjoyment  in  meeting  the  man  he  had 
swindled,  and  who  still  believed  him  to  be 
a  good  friend. 

There  was  nothing  much  doing  in  Town 
in  which  he  was  concerned.  So  he  caught 
the  eleven  train  down  to  Lowestoft  on  the 
following  morning,  telegraphing  to  Reuben 
to  mteb  him  at  the  station. 

That  night  Reuben  and  his  father  held 
a  secret  confabulation  with  their  betrayer 
in  a  private  room  at  the  hotel  where 
Edward  FitzGerald  used  to  smoke  his  pipe 
with  "Posh,"  which  they  hau  chosen  for 
their  visitor  as  being  the  most  convenient 
for  their  purpose. 

"  Let's  come  to  the  point  at  once,  then," 
said  Wayn,  after  a  general  conversation  about 


smuggling,  including  some  of  the  old  man's 
reminiscences,  both  real  and  fictitious. 

"  Hor,  hor,  hor  !  "  laughed  Reuben.  "  Ta 
hain't  bacca,  and  ta  bain't  brarndy,  nor  yet, 
gin.     Come,  master,  give  a  guess." 

"  I  can't,"  said  Wayn.  "  Fill  up  your 
glasses." 

They  were  filled.  Then  Reuben  bent 
forward  and  said  with  an  air  of  mystery  : 
"  What  d'ye  think  of  sackrin  ?  A  suvrin  a 
pound  is  the  dooty,  and  we  can  get  over  half 
a  ton  as  easy  as  drink.  But  we  must  ha' 
the  brass — not  on'y  to  buy  the  stuff  t'other 
side,  but  to  put  down  for  a  boot's  charter. 
I  give  out  I'm  goin'  feeshin'.  I  get  the 
stuff  at  Rotterdam.  I  sail  'crost,  t'rough 
Pakefield  Gap,  and  we  land  it  in  the  jolty  - 
boot  agin  the  old  lighthouse.  Faa'er  'ull 
hev  a  dicky  cart  ariddy.  My  mate  Dick 
Balls  know  some  housen  cloose  where  we 
can  take  it.  Yew  want  to  arrange  to  sell  it, 
and,  to  find  five  him  nerd  pound.  That's 
your  share.  Yew  shall  have  your  five 
hunnerd  back,  and  half  the  dooty  saved — 
that'll  be  more  'an  another  five  hunnerd, 
oan't  it  ?     Wery  well,  then." 

It  took  some  time  to  persuade  Wayn  to 
come  in.  He  disliked  parting  with  his 
money  without  security.  But  Reuben 
pointed  out  that,  in  the  circumstances, 
security  was  impossible.  "  If  ye  doan't 
trust  us,  say  soo,"  he  said,  with  an  air  of 
injured  honesty.     "  I  trusted  yew  all." 

At  last  Wayn  consented  on  the  under- 
standing that  he  was  to  be  present  at  the 
landing  of  the  stuff,  and  that  it  was  to  be 
placed  in  his  charge  as  fully  and  m  soon  as 
proved  possible. 

As  this  was  precisely  the  end  which 
Reuben  had  in  view,  he  made  a  little  difficulty 
about  it.  Mark  Wayn  had  not  judged  the 
simplicity  of  these  fisherfolk  with  perfect 
accuracy.  It  was  his  partial  correctness 
which  persuaded  him  to  "  come  in." 

Having  made  up  his  mind,  he  did  not 
temporise.  Within  a  week  he  had  handed 
over  five  hundred  pounds  in  notes  to  Reuben, 
and  had  by  certain  subterranean  methods — 
which  his  familiarity  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  rogues  in  London  rendered 
practicable — arranged  for  the  disposal  of  half 
a  ton  of  saccharine  at  a  price  which  would, 
he  thought,  enable  him  to  make  even  more 
than  the  fisherfolk  would  wot  of. 

Elijah  was  to  telegraph  him  when  the 
weather  and  tides  suited  the  enterprise. 
The  form  of  telegram  was  settled. 

"That  must  be  a  night  when, there  bain't 
no  mnne,  when  the  flood's  at  the  top — nine 
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or  ten  o'clock  at  night-time  —and  when  there 
hain't  tew  much  lipper  for  the  jolly-boot  to 
come  ashore.  Coostguard  oan't  interfere  if 
we  chuse  the  right  min't.  The  deed's  as 
good  as  done,"  Reuben  had  said  at  his  last 
interview  with  Wayn,  prior  to  the  great 
adventure. 

Wayn  took  much  on  credit,  accepted  as 
facts  much  more  than  a  man  more  con- 
versant with  the  ways  of  fish  erf  oik  and  boat- 
owners  would  have  accepted  without  far 
stricter  investigation  than  was  possible  for 
the  City  man  to  make.  He  had  himself 
been  hit  in  a  bull  account,  and  would  be 
glad  of  a  little  "  set  off  "  to  his  losses.  He 
was  wise  enough  to  see  that  he  must  trust 
entirely  or  not  at  all,  and  all  things 
combined  to  induce  him  to  trust  all. 

On  a  dark  morning  towards  the  end  of 
February  Wayn  received  the  telegram : 
44  Geese  on  Oulton,  have  hired  punt  for  you, 
Chapman."     It  was  the  signal. 

Thrusting  the  telegram  in  his  pocket, 
Wayn  hastily  told  his  managing  clerk  that 
he  was  called  out  of  Town,  but  hoped  to  be 
back  on  the  morrow.  He  went  straight  to 
Liverpool  Street  Station.  He  had  rough 
clothes  and  oilies  at  Lowestoft,  and  he  wished 
to  get  on  the  spot  as  quickly  as  he  could. 
He  just  missed  the  eleven  train,  and  did 
not  arrive  on  the  coast  till  the  gloomy 
afternoon  was  settling  to  a  stormy  dusk. 

He  expected  to  find  old  Elijah  waiting  for 
him,  and  he  fretted  and  fidgeted  in  a 
private  room  at  the  hotel  till  the  soothing 
influence  of  a  decent  dinner  and  a  bottle  of 
sound  Burgundy  put  him  on  better  terms 
with  himself  and  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Just  before  eight  o'clock  Elijah  arrived 
and  found  his  way  up  to  Wayn's  private 
room. 

"  I  expected  you  here  before,"  said  Wayn 
a  little  tartly.     "  Is  everything  all  right  ?  " 

"  Right  as  ninepence.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  Why," 
said  Elijah,  "  that  fare  right  like  old  times — 
a-diddlin'  Government  agin !  That  make 
me  feel  right  young  agin  !  Shall  we  drink 
to  the  luck,  master  ?  " 

They  drank  to  the  luck. 

44  I  see  the  topmast  o'  the  Ann  and 
M^rtf  trough  the  Beach  Company's  glass 
dinner-time,"  said  the  old  man.  "She  was 
hull  down,  but  I  reckernised  her  topsail. 
She'll  draw  in  like  she  was  full  o'  feesh. 
Reuben  ha'  took  a  sixty-fut  trawl  aboard  for 
the  look  on  it.  Ha,  ha,  ha  !  He  never 
shot  a  trawl-net  in  his  life,  and  I  reckon  he 
never  will." 

44  Won't  she  be  seen  ?  " 


44  What  odds  if  she  be  ?  She'll  come 
t'rough  the  Gap  and  head  for  harbour. 
That'll  be  tew  dark  to  see  her  jolly-boot. 
That'll  cast  off  agin  the  West  Buoy,  and  row 
in  where  we  shad  be  a-waitin'.  Come  yew 
on,  master.  That's  time  we  got  along  the 
Pake  field  beach." 

It  was  a  very  dark  night,  with  "a  steady 
north-easterly  breeze  blowing.  It  was  very 
cold,  and  there  was  a  smur  of  sleet,  reducing 
the  slight  visibility  that  existed. 

Over  the  bridge  went  the  two  men. 
Against  the  Harbour  Hotel  old  Elijah 
suggested  a  tram,  and  they  trammed  up  to 
the  Pakefield  terminus,  whence  they  made 
their  way  to  the  beach,  coming  to  it  by  a 
pathway  down  the  cliff  at  the  lonely  stretch 
near  the  old  dismantled  lighthouse. 

44  Mind  how  'yew  go  !"  whispered  Elijah, 
as  he  led  the  way  down  the  slippery  cliff. 
44  Yew  could  break  yar  neck  as  easy  as  drink 
here  ! " 

Indeed,  it  was  a  formidable  undertaking  to 
clamber  down  in  the  total  obscurity,  sleet 
dashing  cruelly  into  the  eyes,  nothing  to  be 
seen  where  the  next  footstep  must  be  placed. 

To  look  to  the  north  for  the  encouragement 
of  the  lights  of  Pakefield  and  Lowestoft  was 
but  to  multiply  the  darkness.  Wayn  was 
shivering  both  with  cold  and  nervousness  by 
the  time  he  was  three  parts  down  the  cliff. 
He  slipped  and  tumbled  down  the  rest  of 
the  way,  biting  his  tongue  upon  a  curse. 

44Doan't  yew  make  a  deen,"  whispered 
Elijah,  repressing'  an  inclination  to  roar 
with  laughter.  44  There  may  be  some  old 
polterer*  about,  and  we  doan't  want  no 
sightseers." 

Wayn  scrambled  to  his  feet  and  caught  at 
the  old  man's  arm.  44  Have  you  got  the 
donkey-cart  ?  "  he  asked. 

44  Why,  here  ta  be,"  said  Elijah,  leading 
him  to  the  little  niche  in  the  cliff  which 
reached  back  from  the  beach  in  a  wedge 
narrowing  towards  the  old  lighthouse. 
44  Here  be  Neddy." 

Wayn  glanced  round,  peering  through  the 
darkness,  and  started  as  he  saw  a  burly 
figure  and  a  vague  blot  still  darker  than  the 
darkness  close  beside  him. 

44  All  right,  master,"  said  the  voice  of  the 
man  who  was  standing  back  with  the  donkey 
and  cart.    44  Yew  doan't  want  to  be  afeared." 

44  Time  to  show  a  light,  hain't  it,  Fred  ? " 
asked  Elijah. 

44 1  see  a  glimmer  ten  min't  ago,"  replied 
Fred  Banham.      "  That  was   out  agin  the 

*  A  man  who  roams  about  the  b?ach,  picking  up  the 
odds  and  ends  cast  ashore. 
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inner  gas  buoy.  Ah,  I  reckon  we  might 
show  a  light  now." 

"  Pratty  little  atomies,  these  here," 
remarked  Elijah,  producing  a  small  electric 
torch. 

He  flashed  once  seawards,  and  before  lie 
switched  off  the  light  he  swerved  the  ray 
inland  up  the  wedge. 

"  Blarm ! "  he  muttered.  "  They're  a' most 
too  tricky.  That  wouldn't  ha1  done  nohow 
in  the  old  smuggerlin'  days,  that  wouldn't. 
But  I  reckon  tha'ss  safe  enow  i'  these  times. 
Coostguard  be  nigher  Kissin'land  than  here- 
abouts." 

Wayn  felt  uncomfortable. 

"'Whatever  happens,  remember  I  must 
get  away  clear,"  he  suggested  to  Elijah  in  a 
whisper.  "  It  wouldn't  do  for  me  to  be 
caught.     What  are  you  shaking  for  ?  " 

He  was  holding  the  old  man's  arm,  and 
he  felt  the  veteran  trembling  violently.  Old 
Elijah  was  wrestling  with  a  desire,  almost 
irresistible,  to  burst  out  laughing. 

But  he  managed  to  answer,  "  I  speckerlate 
I  fare  a  bit  narvous  like,"  without  betraying 
more  tremor  in  his  accents  than  might 
have  been  attributed  to  the  timidity  to 
which  he  confessed. 

Wayn  began  to  suffer  from  sympathetic 
as  well  as  autogenous  alarm.  The  darkness 
of  the  night,  the  eerie  susurrus  of  the 
breakers,  depressed  him.  It  was  bitterly 
cold. 

A  faint  sound  of  oars  came  to  the  ears  of 
the  watchers  on  the  shore. 

"Come  yew  along  o'  me,"  said  Elijah, 
shifting  his  own  elbow  from  the  grip  of  the 
Londoner,  and  in  his  turn  taking  the  other 
by  the  arm  and  thrusting  rather  than 
leading  him  forward  to  the  edge  of  the  sea. 
There  was  still  considerable  "  lipper,"  and 
as  Wayn  drew  near  the  water,  a  ghostly  line, 
snow  white,  surged  almost  to  his  feet  after  a 
sonorous  crash  from  a  breaker.  Issuing 
from  the  darkness  there  was  something 
terrifying  to  the  Londoner  in  the  swift 
appearance  of  the  tossing  line  of  foam,  and 
its  subsequent  disappearance  and  the 
menacing  hiss  of  the  shingly  back-draught 
Mere  nearly  as  disturbing.  Elijah  felt  the 
arm  he  held  quiver  in  his  grip.  The  old 
man  understood  that  his  companion  was  on 
the  verge  of  panic — that  is  to  say,  that  he 
had  him  where  he  wanted  him  to  be. 

The  stem  of  a  boat  crashed  on  to  the 
beach,  and  she  swung  sideways  as  a  couple 
of  men  leapt  overboard  into  the  surf,  and, 
with  their  hands  within  her  bows,  hauled 
her  up.     The  picture  was  one  which  Wayn 


never  forgot.  The  blurred  shapes  of  the 
boat,  of  the  men,  the  vague  advance  and 
retrogression  of  the  white  line  of  foam,  all — 
save  the  last — indistinct,  scarcely  visible  in 
the  darkness,  impressed  themselves  on  his 
memory  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

"  Now,  then,  ashore  with  them  boxes. 
Hold  a  light  a  min't.  Fred,  bring  along 
the  dickey  and  cart.     All  well,  Reub  ?  " 

A  confusion  of  voices  added  to  the 
Aveirdness  of  the  scene.  "  Bight  as  billy-o, 
faa'er,"  replied  Reuben.  "  Easy  with  that 
light." 

"Why,  look  a'  there!"  said  Elijah, 
admiringly,  as  he  prised  up  the  lid  of  one 
of  the  boxes  just  landed. 

Wayn  plucked  up  heart  to.  see  the  stuff. 
What  he  saw  was  some  white  substance 
which  filled  the  box.  It  was  enough  for 
him.  His  heart  took  courage  at  the  thought 
that  his  reward  was  sure. 

And  indeed  it  wTas. 

Hardly  had  half  a  dozen  boxes  been 
transferred  to  the  donkey-cart  than  the 
rushing  of  men,  muted  by  the  sandy  footing, 
seemed  to  be  upon  the  group  round  the  boat 
in  a  second. 

"  Get  'em,  boys  !  "  shouted  a  hearty  voice. 
"  Doan't  let  one  of  'em  get  away !  This 
will  mean  prize-money  to  all  of  us.  Seize 
the  cart  and  boat  !  Look  out,  there's  one  of 
'em  runnin' ! " 

A  pistol  was  tired.  Half  a  dozen  torches 
shot  their  rays  hither  and  thither,  displaying 
a  number  of  men  apparently  engaged  in  a 
life-and-death  struggle. 

Wayn  heard  Elijah  gasp  :  "  It's  the  coost- 
guard !  Why,  there's  dozens  on  'em  !  "  And 
then  the  old  man's  voice  seemed  to  be 
choked,  and  Wayn's  last  sight  of  him  was  as 
he  fell,  covered  with  two  or  three  of  the  men 
who  had  rushed  upon  the  watchers  and  the 
landing-party. 

It  was  enough  for  Wayn. 

Stumbling  forward  in  desperation,  he 
snatched  at  a  torch,  as  he  passed  its  holder, 
switched  it  off  automatically,  and,  almost 
choked  by  the  tumultuous  throbbing  of  his 
heart,  he  rushed  in  the  direction  which  he 
believed,  hoped,  and  prayed  would  take  him 
to  Pakefield.  Now  that  he  was  heading 
north,  he  could  see  the  lights  at  the  end  of 
Lowestoft  Pier,  he  could  see  a  gleam  or  two 
from  a  Pakefield  cottage  where  sickness  kept 
folk  up  and  about  at  so  late  an  hour. 
Despairing  of  climbing  the  cliff,  he  stumbled 
along  the  beach  towards  the  lights.  He 
remembered  that  there  was  a  gat  in  the 
cliff — a   passage   from  summit  to   beach — 
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about  half  a  mile  to  the  north,  the  Pakefield 
lifeboat  score.  If  he  succeeded  in  reaching 
that  without  being  apprehended  by  the 
Revenue  men,  he  might  walk  up  openly 
before  any  watcher  of  the  Beach  Company. 
Who  would  be  likely  to  associate  him  with 
smuggling  ? 

He  was  forced  to  stop  for  a  "  breather." 
He  listened.  Never  had  his  hearing  been 
so  strained  as  it  then  was  by  anxiety.  He 
could  hear  no  following  footstep,  but  from 
the  direction  of  the  old  lighthouse  there  still 
came  cries,  and  he  could  see  the  waving 
of  torches.  Suddenly  these  were  all  ex- 
tinguished, and  the  sounds  ceased,  Doubt- 
less, he  thought,  the  Chapman s  and .  their 
mates  had  all  been  captured.  Had  those  in 
the  boat  escaped  with  the  rest  of  the 
saccharine  ?     He  dared  not  hope  for  it. 

It  would  not  do  to  wait.  He  stumbled 
on  again,  and  presently  he  saw  the  flicker 
which  followed  on  the  scraping  of  a  match, 
struck  by  the  watchman  of  the  Pakefield 
Beach  Company  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Company's  shed. 

With  a  gasp  of  thanksgiving  he  turned  up 
the  score,  and  as  he  passed  the  watchman 
he  found  breath  to  say  "  Good  night." 

To  his  infinite  relief  the  watchman  replied, 
"  Good  night  tee  ye,"  without  evincing  any 
interest  in  Wayn  or  in  the  noise  from  the 
struggle  on  the  beach.  The  flashes  of  the 
torches  would  have  been  hidden  from  him. 
He  might  escape  with  the  loss  of  his  money. 
Thank  Heaven  ! 

What  time  did  the  mail  train  go  up  ? 

No,  that  was  no  good.  He  could  not 
catch  that.  He  must  return  to  the  hotel, 
where  he  had  engaged  a  room.  Any 
divergence  from  his  arrangements  at  the 
hotel  would  arouse  suspicion,  or  might  do  so. 

He  walked  more  easily  now,  and,  using 
his  torch  now  and  again,  made  his  way  to 
the  tram  terminus.  The  last  train  had  not 
yet  left.  He  sank  on  to  its  hard  seat  as 
gratefully  as  if  it  had  been  a  cushion  of 
down. 

He  was  quite  composed  when  he  reached 
the  hotel,  and,  after  ordering  a  bottle  of 
whisky  to  be  taken  up  to  his  room,  he 
retired  for  the  night,  leaving  directions  that 
he  should  be  called  in  time  for  the  eight 
o'clock  train  up. 

After  a  night  of  sleep  rendered  similar  to 
a  torpor  by  his  excess  of  stimulant,  he  rose 
to  the  call  at  his  door.  Refusing  breakfast, 
he  settled  his  bill,  and,  when  he  heard  the 
guard's  whistle  and  the  "  Right  awray  1 "  he 
opened   his  morning  paper,  and  was  once 


more  Mark  Wayn,  the  City  company 
promoter. 

He  knew  he  had  lost  his  money,  but  he. 
was  still  so  greatly  under  the  influence  of 
the  terrors  of  the  night  that  he  had  no 
thought  of  blaming  the  Chapmans.  He 
fully  believed  that  they  were  prisoners  of 
the  law.  Well,  he  could  not  help  them. 
They  had  no  evidence  to  show  that  he  was 
associated  with  their  enterprise,  nor  had 
he  any  evidence  that  he  had  entrusted  them 
with  his  money. 

It  was  not  for  some  weeks  that  he  began  to 
wonder  how  it  was  he  saw  no  report  of  the 
capture  of  the  smugglers.  He  dared  not  make 
inquiry.  He  dared  not  visit  Lowestoft  again. 
He  dared  not  put  on  private  detectives. 

Even  to  this  day  he  is  not  sure  whether 
he  had  played  a  return  match  with  the 
Chapmans  and  lost  it.  He  had  seen  some- 
thing which  might  have  been  saccharine, 
which  he  had  certainly  believed  to  be 
saccharine.  On  the  whole,  he  is  inclined  to 
believe  that  the  Revenue  suppressed  all 
reports  of  the  case  lest  others  might  be 
encouraged  to  enter  on  a  course  of  smuggling 
the  drug.  The  Revenue  authorities  probably 
thought  that  the  scheme  had  been  too  clevei 
to  be  made  public.  How  they  had  spoilt  the 
"run"  he  did  not  know.  Probably  there 
had  been  treachery.  If  so — well,  he  chuckled 
as  he  thought  he  might  leave  the  traitors 
to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Chapmans, 
when  the  latter  got  free  from  the  clutches  of 
the  law. 

It  is  regrettable  that  this  experience  had 
no  beneficial  effects  on  Wayn's  commercial 
morality.  Indeed,  his  methods  grew  more 
relentless  and  desperate  in  order  to  make  up 
for  his  losses  in  an  affair  which,  even  in  the 
shape  in  which  it  was  presented  to  him,  was 
considerably  more  honest  than  much  of  his 
business. 

He  is  sometimes  asked  why  he  does  not 
again  visit  Lowestoft,  seeing  that  his  stay 
there  did  him  so  much  good.  And  he 
answers  casually  :  "  Oh,  I  dare  say  I  shall 
run  down  there  again,  if  my  doctor  orders 
it.  But  the  fishin'  is  better  on  the  South 
Coast,  I  think." 

And  that  satisfies  his  friends  and  himself. 

When  Wayn  had  gone  blundering  off  along 
the  beach,  the  struggle  of  the  men  he  left 
behind  him  continued  till  he  was  out  of 
sight,  even  had  he  thrown  light  back  from 
the  torch  he  had  filched.  But  a  close 
observer  would  have  noticed  that  while  the 
figures  swayed  interlocked,  and  two  or  three 
tumbled  about  on  the  soft  sand,  there  was 
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no  damage  done.  And  beneath  the  shouts 
and  oaths  which  rent  the  night  air,  chuckles 
became  audL.e,  which  finally  developed  into 
a  roar  of  Homeric  laughter. 

By  the  time  that  Wayn  had  reached  his 
hotel,  the  Chapmans — Elijah,  Reuben,  and 
Enoch — Dick  Balls,  Fred  Banham,  Shrimpy 
Peake,  and  one  or  two  other  jolly  seafaring 
men,  were  seated  together  in  Elijah's  cottage 
before  a  table  covered  with  the  ingredients 
for  grog. 

The  boxes  of  chalk  had  been  emptied  and 
their  contents  flung  into  the  sea.  The  boat 
had  been  pulled  to  Pakefield  Score  and 
hauled  up  to  her  usual  resting-place  on  the 
beach. 

"  The  best  of  all,"  chuckled  Reuben,  "  was 
that  we  never  took  the  Ann  and  Meery  out 
at  all.     What  call  had  we  ?  " 

"  And  we  didn't  want  to  dress  up,  ayther," 
said  Enoch,  who  was  wearing  the  blue  of  a 
Naval  Reserve  man,  which  it  had  been 
thought  was  quite  near  enough  to  that  of  the 
coastguard  for  Mark  Wayn. 

"Ye  see,"  said  Elijah,  "he  might  ha' 
flashed  a  light  on  ye.  That  was  as  well 
to  hev  tew  or  free  boys  in  blue.  Ha  !  Ha  ! 
Ha!" 

"  I  reckon  he'll  wonder  who  betrayed  us  ?  " 
said  Reuben,  laughing.  "  Moost  unfornit 
that  was,  worn'fc  it  ?  Well,  my  lads,  here's 
my  bes'  respects  to  Mister  Mark  Wayn. 
I'll  drink  him  like  this." 

He  poured  out  a  generous  allowance  of 
rum  into  a  pint  mug  and  filled  this  up  with 
porter.  It  is  correct  to  drink  porter  and 
rum,  but  gin  should  always  be  mixed  with 
beer.     AIL  the  elite  agree  as  to  this. 

"  I  never  thote  he'd  ha'  handed  oover  the 
brass  so  aisy,"  said  Enoch. 

"  Ah.,  but,  ye  see.  he  knowed  what  inner- 
cents  me  and  faa'er  be,"  explained  Reuben. 
"  We  fare  to  be  innercent  seafarin'  folk,  as 
doan't  know  narthen.  And  as  true's  true, 
1  din't  know  narthen  when  I  let  him  get 
tew  hunnerd  o'  my  money.  Howsomedcvcr, 
1    ha'  got  it  back,  and  a  bit  over,  and  all 


on  yew  men  as  helped  be  the  better  for  it — 
now,  hain't  ye  ?  " 

When  all  but  Reuben  and  Elijah  had 
left  for  their  respective  homes — one  or  two, 
perhaps,  a  little  unsteady  on  their  pins,  and 
every  man  with  an  easily-earned  ten-pound 
note  in  his  pocket — Reuben  handed  over 
one  hundred  pounds  to  his  father.  "  I 
reckon  ye  arnt  it,"  he  said.  "  'Twas  yar 
nootion.  I'd  ha'  had  it  out  on  him  some- 
ways,  but  •  I  doubt  1  shoun't  ha'  thote  o' 
aught  so  pratty,  nor  yet  got  more  'an  what  I 
lost.  That  was  the  master  bit — to  make 
him  pay  more  'an  twice  what  he  diddled 
me  on." 

"We  hain't  done  so  bad,"  chuckled  the 
old  man.  "  D'ye  think  he'll  fare  cur'ous — be 
makin'  trouble  with  the  lawyers  and  that  ?  " 

"  He  dussent.  Why,  yew  tode  me  he  was 
a-shakin'  fit  to  go  to  bits  at  the  thought 
o'  bein'  copped.  No,  he'll  swaller  what  he 
£jot,  and  le'ss  hoop  as  that  oan'  tarn  his 
stomach.     Ha  I     Ha  !     Ha  ! " 

"  Good  night  tee  ye,  then,  bor,"  said  Elijah. 
"There's  a  few  o'  them  little  full  harrin' 
about.  I'll  be  arter  'em  to-morrer.  Be 
yew  agoin'  to  the  West'ard  feeshin',  arter 
all?" 

"  No,"  replied  Reuben.  "  Thanks  to  you 
and  Mister  Wayn,  I  shall  buy  the  Ami 
and  Meery  right  out,  and  set  about  makin' 
her  as  smart  as  a  yacht,  to  go  North  come 
July.  Lor,  faa'er,  that  may  be  the  makin' 
on  me  !  " 

"Good  night  tee  ye,  bor,"  said  Elijah. 
"I'll  kape  these  here  bottles.  Yew  can 
afford  to  git  more  now,  I  reckon." 

Reuben  grunted  an  assent  and  disappeared 
into  the  night. 

Elijah  filled  himself  a  last  glass  of  hot 
rum  and  water,  sugaring  the  mixture 
generously. 

"  Ah,"  he    sighed  contentedly,  "  that  do 
my  ole   boons   good.     That  that  do."     He 
puffed  reflectively  for  a  few  minutes.     "  And  • 
I  thote  he  was*  a  man"  he  said.     "  There's 
no  tellin'  wi'  furriners.  and  tha'ss  a  fact." 
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WRITTLE,  the  hairdresser's  assistant, 
deftly  disengaged  the  customer 
from  the  folds  of  the  surplice-like 
garment  which  encompassed  him  round 
about ;  then,  with  meticulous  care,  he  ran 
a  small  towel  along  the  inner  rim  of  his 
client's  collar,  and,  with  a  little  flourish, 
handed  him  another  towel  of  finer  texture. 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  Guy,"  he  said  enthusias- 
tically. 

Sir  Guy  Runcorn  anxiously  examined 
himself  in  the  mirror.  Writtle,  even  more 
anxiously,  regarded  the  result  of  his  minis- 
trations and  hung  breathless  upon  the 
verdict. 

"  Ob,  good,"  said  Sir  Guy  at  last.  "  Good, 
Writtle,  "jolly  good." 

A  sigh  of  profound  relief  escaped  Writtle. 

"Thank  you,  Sir  Guy,"  he  said,  with 
even  more*  enthusiasm. 

Sir  Guy  rose,  stretched  himself,  and  smiled 
appreciatively  at  his  reflection.  Writtle 
hovered  behind  him  with  a  coat-brush. 

"  Too  bad  of  you  to  be  goin'  away  on 
your  holiday,  Writtle,"  said  Sir  Guy, 
pulling  out  his  cigarette  case,  while  Writtle 
Hew  for  a  taper.  "  WTiat  the  deuce  am  I 
to  do  for  a  decent  shampoo  while  you're 
away — what  ?  " 

Writtle  smirked  delightedly. 

"  It's  only  for  a  week,  Sir  Guy,"  he 
insinuated.  . 

"  Yes,  but  a  week  can  be  a  jolly  long  time 
if  you're  waitin'  for  a  shampoo.  However, 
p'r'aps  I'll  pull  through." 

"  Yes,  Sir  Guy." 

While  Writtle  held  the  lighted  taper  to 
the  cigarette-end,  Sir  Guy,  with  lazy  amuse- 
ment, examined  him. 

"  I  expect,  Writtle,"  he  drawled,  "  that 
you're  no  end  of  a  nut  on  your  holidays — 
what  ?  Fling  yourself  about  and  all  that. 
Great  flirt?  "Urn?  "  . 

Writtle  blushed,  partly  with  pleasure, 
partly  with  embarrassment.  He  was  as 
romantic  as  he  was  shy. 

Sir  Guy  grinned.    He  was  in  no  particular 


hurry  to  go,  and  Writtle  was  a  decent  sort 
of  a  little  squirt. 

"  Well  ?  "  he  twitted  him. 

"  The — the  fact  is,  Sir  Guy,  I — I  don't  mix 
much  with  the  fair  sex.  'Ardly  more  than 
a  '  Good  evening  '  or  a  '  Pleasant  weather  ' 
in  passing — 'ardly  ever  more  than  that — 
and  a  polite  smile." 

"  That  certainly  isn't  much,"  said  Sir 
Guy  gravely. 

"  No,  Sir  Guy.  I — I  won't  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  I  'aven't  my  thoughts  about  the 
sex,  because  I  have.  I— I  pretend  things 
about  them,  Sir  Guy,  if  you  can  understand 
me,  and  I  pretend  that  I'm  being  flirting, 
as  you  were  good  enough  to  say,  Six  Guy, 
with  them.  But  it  never  ccmes  off.  Not 
reelly." 

Sir  Guy  laughed. 

"  I'd  try  pretendin'  a  bit  to  'em,"  he 
suggested.  "  Not  much  fun  keepin'  all  the 
pretendin'  to  yourself,  eh — what  ?  Take 
my  tip,  and  you'll  find  they'll — what  d'ye 
call  it  ?    Oh,  yes— respond  all  right." 

"  Do  you  think  so,  Sir  Guy  ?  " 

"  Bound  to.  Simply  bound  to.  It's  in 
their  blood.  What  you  want  to  do  is  to 
give  yourself  a  holiday — your  personality,  I 
mean — forget  yourself,  forget  all  these 
blinkin'  bottles  of  oil  and  brushes  and  razors, 
get  away  from  yourself,  and  let  her  rip. 
Then  you'll  enjoy  life  for  a  bit." 

"  Thank  you,  Sir  Guy.  I'll  get  your 
change." 

"  Oh,  that's  all  right." 

"  Much  obliged,  I'm  sure,  Sir  Guy. 
Good  day,  Sir  Guy." 

With  an  admiration  which  amounted 
almost  to  adoration,  Writtle  watched  the 
great  young  man  lounge  out  of  the  shop 
and  into  the  prim  watchful  High  Street 
of  the  old  cathedral  town  ;  then  he  turned 
back  into  the  Gents'  Saloon  with  a  sigh  in 
which  regret  and  longing  were  intermingled. 

Ah,  it  was  all  very  well  for  a  top-notcher 
like  Sir  Guy  to  make  fun  and  to  talk  of 
flinging   oneself    about,    and   being   a   nut, 
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;Hid  enjoying  the  company  of  different 
young  ladies.  He  was  a  nut,  and  there  was 
no  need  for  him  to  make-believe ;  the 
fair  sex  would  gladly  meet  him  three- 
quarters,  if  not  the  whole,  way  ;  he  was  all- 
conquering,  In  Writ-tie's  eyes  Sir  Guy  was 
a  very  parfait  knyghte  ;  in  his  appearance, 
dress,  manners,  deportment,  he  represented 
exactly  what  Writtle  himself  fain  would  be. 

Writtle  stood  in  front  of  one  of  the  long 
mirrors  and  gazed  at  himself,  moodily 
critical. 

Why  wasn't  he  more  like  Sir  Guy  ?  He 
was  the  same  height  and  build,  and  had 
much  the  same  sort  of  face,  except  for  the 
moustache.  What  constituted  the  real 
difference  between  them  1  Luck — sheer 
luck  „  (by  which  Writtle  meant  sixty  per 
cent,  environment  and  forty  per  cent, 
heredity).  If  some  enterprising  person — 
a  gipsy,  say,  or  a  disinherited  nephew 
with  flashing  eyes  and  high  cheek-bones — 
had  swapped  Sir  Guy  for  Writtle  at  birth 
— or  as  soon  after  birth  as  was  compatible 
with  Writtle's  health — Writtle  would  at  this 
moment  be  all  that  he  longed  to  be,  and  Sir 
Guy  would  just  have  thanked  him  for  a 
five-bob  tip. 

Suddenly  an  amazing  thought  burst  upon 
Writtle — a  thought  that  shook  him  to  his 
unstable  foundations. 

".  .  .  Give  your  personality  a  holiday  ... 
Forget  .  .  .  Try  pretendin'  a  bit  to  them  !  " 

Sir  Guy's  own  words  !     Well,  then  ? 

Writtle's  hand,  as  it  seemed  without  his 
conscious  volition,,  reached  out  for  the 
scissors.  The  next  moment  the  waxed  ends 
of  his  moustache  were  severed  from  the  main 
structure,  which  now  somewhat  resembled 
Sir  Guy's  ;  an  adroit  clip  here  and  there,  a 
deft  stroke  with  the  razor,  and  the  main 
structure^— though  now  only  half  so  main — 
might  have  been  Sir  Guy's  if  it  hadn't  been 
on  Writtle's  face. 

One  has  heard  of  a  "  devil  among  the 
tailors " — the  entity,  probably,  who  is 
responsible  for  all  the  misfits.  Is  it  possible 
that  there  is  also  a  devil  whose  province 
it  is  to  tempt  hairdressers  ?  If  so,  it  must 
have  been  he  who  at  this  pregnant  moment 
directed  Writtle's  eyes  to  an  oblong  scrap 
of  pasteboard  upon  the  floor.  It  was 
between  Writtle's  finger  and  thumb  before 
he  knew  he  had  stooped  for  it. 

Sir  Guy  Kuncorn,  Bart. 
The  words  leaped  from  the  card  straight 
into  Writtle's  palpitating  romance-starved 
soul. 

"  Providence  !  "  he  gasped. 


Which  shows  that  he  had  never  heard  of 
the  devil  among  the  hairdressers.  He 
slipped  the  card  into  his  waistcoat  pocket. 

II.     - 

Writtle  entered  the  portico  of  the  Hotel 
Unique,  Briskend,  in  a  lounging,  free-and- 
easy  manner,  with,  however,  a  faint  hint 
of  patronage  behind  it — a  creditable  imita- 
tion of  the  way  in  which  Sir  Guy  Euncorn 
was  accustomed  to  enter  the  hairdresser's 
shop  in  the  cathedral  town  hundreds  of 
miles  away.  Writtle  approached  the  clerk's 
office.  The  clerk  saw  him  coming,  and  raised 
snobbish  eyebrows 

"  I'm  thinkin'  of  staying  'ere,  me  good 
man,"  said  Writtle  in  what  he  flattered 
himself  to  be  a  very  "  sidey  "  voice. 

The  reception  clerk,  however,  was  by  no 
means  intrigued  by  his.  tone  ;  he  was  less 
intrigued  by  his  knickerbockers. 

"  Sorry.  Full  up,"  he  said  brusquely. 
"  Try  the  Commercial." 

Now,  although  Writtle  had— at  the  cost 
of  most  of  his  savings-bank  balance  and 
with  the  help  of  a  "  Complete  Gents'  Out- 
fitter "  (of  the  E.C.  district)— selected  his 
clothes  after  the  august  model  of  Sir  Guy, 
and  had  set  steadfastly  before  him — at  the 
cost  of  his  own  mental  balance — the  ideal  of 
''being  Sir  Guy"  during  his  one  week's 
holiday,  he  had  not  dreamed  of  actually 
impersonating  that  debonair  young  baronet 
until  the  deception  was  (as  he  says)  "  thrust 
upon  him,  as  it  were,  in  a  manner  of 
speaking." 

The  reception  clerk  had  done  the  thrusting. 
"  Try  the  Commercial  "  was  a  very  deep 
thrust  indeed. 

In  a  flash  Writtle  produced  Sir  Guy's 
card  and  tossed  it  on  the  desk. 

"  'Ow  about  that  ?  "  he  demanded. 

The  face  of  the  clerk  underwent  a  swift 
change— a  fact  that  Writtle  did  not  fail  to 
observe. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,  Sir  Guy,"  said  the 
clerk,  who  up  to  that  moment  had  cherished 
the  belief  that  he  could  scent  an  aristocrat 
in  whatever  disguise  he  should  present  him- 
self, "  I've  no  doubt  we  can  find  you 
accommodation,  although,  this  being  the 
commencement  of  our  spring  season,  we 
are  pretty  full." 

Writtle  gave  a  knowing  tilt  to  his  imita- 
tion velour  hat. 

"  Ah,"  he  said,  u  I  thought  it'd  be  a  rum 
go  if  you  couldn't  give  a  suitable  apartment 
to  Sir  Guy  Euncorn,  Bart." 

Instantly   a    short   spare   man,    with    a 
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clever,  whimsical  face,  threw  aside  the 
magazine  he  had  been  reading  and  sprang 
from  a  wicker  chair  near  by. 

"  Did  I  hear  the  name  of  Sir  Guy  Run- 
corn? "  he  asked  eagerly. 

The  clerk — who  had  been  struggling  with 
doubts,  for  his  sense  of  scent  had  never 
yet  deceived  him — waved  a  tentatively 
introductory  hand  towards  Writtle. 

"  It's  this  gentleman,  Mr  Wray,"  he 
explained,  and  waited. 

Writtle,  experiencing  the  sensations  of  a 
cyclist  who,  free-wheeling  down  a  steep 
incline,  discovers  that  his  brake  won't  act, 
turned  slowly  to  face  the  stranger. 

"  It  is  !  "  cried  Mr.  Wray,  his  face  breaking 
into  a  dozen  lines  of  ecstatic  wrinkles.  "  It 
is  my  old  friend  Sir  Guy  Runcorn  in  the 
flesh  !  " 

"  Ah !  "  breathed  Writtle,  his  brake 
working  at  the  critical  moment. 

"  I'll  bet  a  fiver  you  don't  remember  me," 
said  Mr.  Wray,  holding  out  his  hand  in  a 
very  engaging  way.  "  Cast  your  thoughts 
back  to  Lady  Kempton's  reception  last 
April — you  know,  when  the  Admiral  fell 
downstairs  and  sprained  his  epaulettes — 
Aha  !    Now  do  you  remember  ?  " 

Writtle  took  the  proffered  hand  and  shook 
it  mechanically. 

"  Faintly,"  he  said.  "  B-but,  you  see,  a 
man  in  my  position  gets  intro's  to  so  many 
people  in  the  highest  circles  that " 

"  Of  course,  of  course.  I  quite  under- 
stand. Glad  you're  going  to  stop  here 
for  a  bit ;  it'll  brace  us  no  end.  I  must 
introduce  you  to  my  sister  presently,  if 
I  mav  " 

"  Granted  freely,"  said  Writtle. 

The  clerk,  now  satisfied  that  his  nose  had 
played  him  false,  beckoned  to  a  hovering 
porter. 

"  Number  Thirteen,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Wray  clapped  Writtle  amiably  on  the 
shoulder. 

"  Lucky  number,  Sir  Guy,"  he  said 
"  See  you  later     Feed  at  our  table  ?  " 

"  Rather — eh,  what  ?  "  responded  Writtle 
aristocratically. 

Within  thirty  seconds  Mr.  Wray  was  ham- 
mering at  his  sister's  bedroom  door. 

"  You  can't  come  in,"  said  a  voice  from 
within. 

"  Liar  !  "  said  Mr.  Wray,  and  entered. 

Angela  Wray  was  seated  in  front  of  her 
looking-glass,  with  all  her  wonderful  copper- 
beech  hair  cascading  over  a  silk  kimona, 

"  Go  out,  Jim,"  she  said  lazily. 

"  Never,"  he  said  firmly.    "  At  any  rate, 
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not  until  I  have  told  you  that  my  fortune  is 
made," 

"  Oh  ?  Have  you  been  playing  crown 
and  anchor  with  the  pot-boy  ?  " 

"  No,  I've  been  playing  sycophant  and 
baronet  with  a  visitor." 

"  That's  quite  new,  isn't  it  ?  What  do 
you  play  it  with — a  pack  of  cards  and  a 
hockey-stick,  or  a  skipping-iope  and  a 
pun  ting-pole  ?  " 

"  I  play  it  with  a  subtle  sense  of  humour, 
an  imitation  velour  hat,  and  a  visiting 
card". 

Angela  threw  up  her  lovely  arms. 

"  Kamerad  !  "  she  cried. 

"All  right,  then,  I'll  tell  you.  Sir 
Runcorn  has  arrived." 

Her  arms  came  down  hurriedly. 

"Guy!    Here?    But-—" 

"  Don't  excite  !  It's  not  the  Guy 
know — it's  a  far,  far  better  Guy — a 
guy." 

"  But  I  don't  want  a  far,  far  better  Guy. 
I  want " 

"But  /  do  This  is  a  far,  far  better  Guy 
for  me.  He's  mine.  He's  my  Guy.  I  saw 
him  first.  Angela,  darlingest,  you  love  me, 
don't  you  ?  " 

"Not  always.  Never  when  you  puzzle 
me;  you're  puzzling  me  now." 

"  And  you  want  me  to  be  a  success — a 
big  success  ?  " 

"  Jim,  you  know  I  do.    And  some  day—" 

"  Some  day  is  next  Saturday.  Will  you 
help,  old  girl  ?  " 

"  Then  it's  yours,  Jimmy.  Tell  me  what 
I've  got  to  do." 

And  he  told  her. 

III. 

Writtle's  initial  success  in  the  role  of 
baronet  inspired  him  with  a  confidence 
little  short  of  brazen.  If  an  intelligent 
individual  such  as  Mr.  Wray  undoubtedly 
was  could  actually  mistake  him  for  the 
real  Sir  Guy,  he  need  have  no  fears  that 
others  would  doubt  the  blueness  of 
his  blood.  Writtle  smirked  complacently 
as  he  prepared  to  go  down  to  dinner. 
In  his  "  immaculate  evening  -  dress  " 
(vide  the  "Complete  Gents'  Outfitter"), 
with  a  crimson  cummerbund  daringly 
spanning  his  middle,  and  a  silk  handker- 
chief of  a  similar  hue  coyly  yet  cutely 
peeping  from  the  region  of  the  brace- 
buckle  nearest  his  heart,  he  wolild,  he 
fancied,  make  irresistible  appeal  to  Mr. 
Wray's  sister,  to  whom  he  had  been 
promised  an  "  intro/'     He  would  take  Sir 
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Guy's    advice  :    he    would    be   "  dashing " 
with  her,  he  Avould  "fling  himself   about," 
and  she — she  would  "  respond  all  right." 
Sfciff-legged,   debonair,   but   "select,"   he 


perhaps,  but  very   encouragingly — at  him. 
Writtle  lounged  his  way  thither. 

"  Here  you  are  !  "  exclaimed  Mr.  Wray 
delightedly.     "  Angela,  permit  me  to  present 


"Permit  me  to  present  to  you  Sir  Guy  Runcorn,  Bart. 


entered  the  ornate   dining-room  of   "The  to  you  Sir  Guy  Runcorn,  Bart.     My  sister 

Unique."     Directly  he  entered  he  caught  Angela,  Sir  Guy." 

sight  of  Mr.  Wray  and  a  lady  sitting  at  a  Angela's  face  was  quite  unnaturally  red 

small  table  in  the  big"  bay  window.     Mr.  when  she  extended  her  hand. 

Wray  espied  him  also,  and,  jumping  to  his  "Jim  lias  told  me  about  you,  Sir  Guy," 

feet,  waved  his   napkin— a   trifle   vulgarly,  she   said   in   a   voice    that   lifted   Wfittle\s 
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heart  to  his  throat  and  then  gently  replaced 
it  upside  down.  "  So  glad  you're  going  to 
join  us," 

With  a  stupendous  effort  Writtle  made 
answer — 

"  Not  'alf  so  glad  as  I  am,  give  you  my 
word.  Having  dinner  alone  is  like — is 
like  'aving  a  hair-cut  without  a  shampoo 
to  follow— only  'alf  a  pleasure,  if  you  can 
understand  me." 

"  Excellent  simile,"  said  Mr.  Wray. 
"  Come  on  ;  let's  make  a  start." 

Writtle  will  never  forget  that  dinner  :  it 
is  questionable  if  it  will  ever  fade  from  the 
memory  of  Mr.  and  Miss  Wray.  At  first 
the  beauty  and  the  graciousness  of  Angela 
kept  Writtle  tongue-tied ;  frequently  he 
found  himself  pausing  with  a  portion  of 
food  impaled  upon  his  fork,  held  in  mid- 
air, while  he  absorbed  the  magic  of  her 
presence.  But  as  the  meal  progressed,  and 
Mr.  Wray  caused  the  continual  replenishing 
of  Writtle's  wine-glass,  he  discovered  that 
it  became  increasingly  necessary  for  him  to 
talk  ;  and,  as  there  were  not  many  subjects 
upon  which  he  could  converse  with  authority, 
he  naturally  chose  a  topic  with  which  he 
was  thoroughly  at  home.  Conversationally 
speaking,  he  took  down,  examined,  and  put 
up  again  the  hair  of  every  woman  in  the 
dining-room,  and  his  running  commentary 
upon  the  naturalness  or  artificiality  of 
curls,  waves,  frizzes — their  texture,  colour, 
and  manner  of  manipulation— left  nothing 
to  add. 

"  Why,"  said  Angela  at  last,  "  you're 
quite  an  expert,  Sir  Guy." 

Her  words  jolted  Writtle  back  into  his 
forgotten  baronetcy. 

"  Ah,  I— I've  'eard  chaps  talk  about  these 
things  at — at  the  club— and — and  at  polo 
matches,"  he  floundered. 

"  I  had  no  idea  that  men  discussed  such 
things,"  said  Angela. 

Her  brother  threw  her  a  warning  glance. 
Throughout  dinner  Mr.  Wray's  hungry 
bright  eyes  had  seldom  left  Writtle's  face. 

"  'Course  they  do,"  he  asserted.  "  It's 
your  turn  now,  Angie.  Give  us  your  opinion 
of  my  sister's  hair,  Sir  Guy." 

Writtle  flushed.  Already  his  interest  in 
that  marvellous  copper-beech  mass  was 
more  than  professional. 

"  I — I  'aven't  any  opinion/'  he  stammered. 
"  It's  —it's  too  big  a  thing  to  'ave  an  opinion 
about." 

Angela's  smile  was  a  very  kind  one,  and 
she  rose. 

Writtle  did  not  see  her  again  that  evening, 


but  her  brother  did  not  leave  his  side. 
Writtle  bore  with  him  because  he  was  her 
brother,  but  he  wished  that  he  had  not 
taken  so  great  a  fancy  to  him.  He  made 
Writtle  talk  when  Writtle  wanted  to  be 
silent  and  think  of  Angela — her  hair,  her 
friendly  smile,  her  low  sweet  voice,  her  name 
— Angela.  But  Mr.  Wray  made  him  talk, 
not  only  during  the  s  remainder  of  this 
evening,  but  most  of  the  next  day  and  of  the 
next,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  and  the 
next — made  him  talk  of  matters  of  social 
etiquette  and  horse-racing,  and  regret- 
table lapses  in  high  life;  upon  all  of  which 
subjects  Writtle  was  utterly  uninformed, 
and  in  which  he  was  profoundly  uninterested. 
Mr.  Wray  also  put  an  enormous  strain  upon 
Writtle's  powers  of  invention — a  sprained 
wrist  to  make  the  playing  of  snooker  pool 
impossible,  a  weak  heart  to  excuse  more 
than  one  cigar,  and  a  solemn  promise  of 
abstinence — at  the  death-bed  of  an  aged 
mother — in  the  matter  of  auction  bridge. 

Several  times  during  his  week  of  baronetcy 
Writtle  tried  to  escape  from  Mr.  Wray,  but 
he  only  clung  the  closer — he  was  extra- 
ordinarily faithful :  his  whole  life  seemed 
to  be  wrapped  up  in  Writtle.  And  not  the 
least  of  Writtle's  crosses  was  Mr.  Wray's 
persistently  sycophantic  introduction  on 
every  occasion  of  Writtle's  adopted  title  ; 
every  sentence  enunciated  by  Mr.  Wray 
either  began  with  or  ended  with  a  "  Sir  * 
Guy,"  and  frequently  did  both. 

"  'Ang  it !  "  Writtle  exploded  once. 
"  You  needn't  be  Sir  Guying  me  all  over  the 
shop,  need  you  ?  " 

"  My  dear  Sir  Guy,"  mildly  rejoined  Mr. 
Wray,  "  what's  the  matter  ?  Aren't  you 
proud  of  your  title,  Sir  Guy  ?  If  I  were  Sir 
Guy,  you  couldn't  say  '  Sir  Guy  '  often 
enough  to  me,  Sir  Guy." 

Then  Writtle  sulked.  He  did  not  know 
how  to  deal  with  this  ardent  admirer  of 
himself  and  his  title.  And  yet  he  was  un- 
comfortably aware  that  the  real  Sir  Guy 
would  have  "  ticked  him  off  proper "  in 
"  about  two  two's." 

But — ah,  there  was  an  ecstatic  "  but  " 
— at  five  o'clock  each  evening  the  cloying 
Mr.  Wray  mysteriously  journeyed  to  London, 
returning  therefrom  by  the  last  train,  and 
daily,  for  an  hour  in  the  late  afternoon, 
Angela  gave  Writtle  the  rapture  of  her 
company.  She  would  talk  to  him,  and  he- 
would  listen  with  all  his  worshipping  little 
soul  in  his  little  watery  eyes.  From  her 
lips  would  fall  the  merest  commonplaces — 
banalities  even  (for  she  did  not  know  what 
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to  talk  to  Lim  about,  and  she  was  lazily 
good-natuied  enough  not  to  want  to 
embarrass  him),  but  to  Writtle  they  were 
pearls  beyond  price.  When  at  a  loss  for  a 
suitable  topic,  Angela  would  fill  in  time 
by  smiling  at  him  vaguely  but  kindly,  and 
when  she  did  this,  Writtle  had  difficulty  in 
restraining  himself  from  falling,  grovelling, 
at  her  feet. 

Taking  it  all  round,  it  was  not  an  un- 
amusing  time  for  Angela — she  had  the 
pure  pleasure  of  knowing  she  was  keeping 
her  promise  to  Jim,  and  the  even  purer 
pleasure  of  commanding  abject  adoration 
without  any  effort  at  all.  Angela  was  not 
unlike  a  very  beautiful  railway-station 
automatic  machine  that  is  out  of  order  : 
you  can  keep  on  feeding  it  with  pennies, 
but  you  won't  get  anything  out.  Angela 
could  placidly  receive  anyone's  love  pennies. 
But  Writtle's  conscience — and  a  little  con- 
science is  a  dangerous  thing — began  to 
stir,  and  on  the  fourth  day  it  became  exces- 
sively active.  This  beastly  little  nuisance 
told  him  that  deceit  and  the  "  gentle  passion" 
(Writtle's  words)  could  never  dwell  together 
in  one  heart  He  worshipped  Angela — as  a 
spaniel  worships  his  mistress — but  he  was 
Receiving  her  !  .  This  could  not  be.  He 
must  confess  all,  and  (Writtle's  words  again) 
"  pass  out  of  her  life." 

So,  with  a  gloom  so  intense  that  Angela 
thought  he  had  indigestion,  he  asked  her  to 
"  permit  him  to  entertain  her  to  tea  at '  The 
Chic'  "  She  accepted  at  once,  partly 
because  she  was  hungry  and  partly  because 
she  had  never  been  proposed  to  at  "  The 
Chic,"  and  she  was  sure  now  that  Writtle 
meant  doing  it.  Ten  minutes  later,  sitting 
opposite  him  at  the  little  table,  half 
sheltered  by  the  storky  screen,  her  loveliness 
and  proximity  nearly  took  Writtle's  breath 
away ;  but,  upon  his  waving  the  attendant 
maiden  in  her  direction,  she  ordered  so 
large  and  various  a  meal  that  he  had  time 
to  recover  it.  At  last,  after  an  interminable 
wait,  she  caressed  the  handle  of  the  tea-pot. 

"  Strong  or  weak  ?  "  she  asked  wonder- 
fully. It  was  Writtle's  clue,  it  was  like 
the  historic  death-signal :  "  When  I  raise 
my  hand,  strike,  and  strike  truly." 

"  Weak,"  he  gasped,  "  weak  as  I  am — for 
even  now  I  daren't  tell  you  !  "  It  had  come 
more  quickly  and  less  artistically  than  she 
had  expected. 

"  I  don't  think  you  had  better  say  it," 
she  murmured.  She  was  sincerely  sorry  for 
him  ;   his  strained,  woeful  face  touched  her. 

"  I  must,"  be  said  huskily.     "  I  got  to  tell 


you.  I — I'm  a  do  ! — -I'm  not  Sir  Guy — 
never  was — I'm  just  Writtle,  a  'airdresser's 
'and."  (In  his  agitation  his  "  h's  "  scat- 
tered like  confetti.) 

Angela  started.  This  was  not  what  she 
had  expected  to  hear  ;  it  appealed  to  her 
infinitely  more  than  an  absurd  declaration 
of  love.  She  put  out  her  hand  and  touched 
his. 

"  It's  all  right,"  she  said  soothingly.  "  I 
know  all  about  it.     Don't  worry." 

He  stared  at  her  blankly,  not  knowing 
whether  to  feel  more  humiliated  or  relieved. 
She  knew  !     She  had  known  all  along  ! 

"  I  should  never  have  guessed,"  she 
assured  him  untruthfully,  "  only,  you  see, 
I  happen  to — er — know  Sir  Guy  Runcorn, 
and " 

Writtle,  his  eyes  protruding,  his  mouth 
open,  stopped  her  with  a  panic  gesture. 
She  turned  in  her  chair  and  looked  in  the 
direction  whither  his  gaze  was  riveted. 
Through  the  maze  of  tables  Mr.  Wray  and 
Sir  Guy  Runcorn  were  threading  their  way. 
The  expression  on  the  former's  face  was 
one  of  unholy  glee  ;  that  on  Sir  Guy's 
was  of  whimsical  boredom. 

"  It's — it's  a  fair  cop  !  "  groaned  Writtle. 

She  swung  back'  to  him.  Her  eyes  were 
angry. 

"  It's  too  bad  of  Jim,"  she  whispered 
below  her  breath.  Then  once  again  she 
touched  Writtle's  palsied  hand. 

"  Leave  it  to  me,"  she  said  soothingly, 
maternally.     Writtle  sank  back  in  his  chair. 

"  Here  he  is  !  "  cried  Mr.  Wray.  "  Here's 
the  surprise  I  promised  you,  Guy."  He 
grinned  across  at  Writtle — hellishly.  "  Who 
d'you  think  this  is  ?  " 

But  before  the  puzzled  Sir  Guy  could  make 
suitable  ejaculation,  Angela  had  flung  a 
look  at  her  brother  that  would  have  silenced 
a  Bolshevik  orator,  and  had  taken  charge  of 
the  affair. 

"  Hello,  Guy  !  "  she  said.  "  This  is 
Mr.  Writtle,  a  friend  of  mine.  Mr.  Writtle 
— Sir  Guy  Runcorn  !  " 

Sir  Guy — whose  constant  pose  it  was  to 
appear  surprised  at  nothing — nodded  affably. 

"  Cheerio,  Writtle,"  he  said.  "  Goin' 
strong,  what  ?  " 

"  F-fairly  so,  Sir  Guy,"  faltered  Writtle. 

"  Writtle  and  I  come  from  the  same  dorp," 
explained  Sir  Guy.  "  Didn't  know  you 
were  comin'  here  for  your  holiday,  Writtle. 
Not  a  bad  sort  of  a  hole,  eh  ?  And,  by  George, 
you  know,  Writtle,  you're  a  man  of  dis- 
cernment— distinctly  good  work  on  your 
part  gettin'  to  know  my  best  girl  so  quickly. 
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May  I  join  you  ?  Rippin'  good  feed  you've 
got  here." 

Writtle  rose.  There  were  little  globules 
of  sweat  on  his  pallid  brow. 

"  You — you'll  excuse  me,  Miss  Wray  ?  " 
he  stammered.  "  I— I've  got  to  go.  A— 
a  telegram  arrived  for  me  just  before  I 
came  out — an  urgent  message — me  uncle's 
dying!" 

He  caught  up  his  hat. 

"  Pardon  me,  Sir  Guy,"  he  said,  removing 
a  bit  of  fluff  from  that  gentleman's  shoulder. 
"  Good-bye,  Sir  Guy.     Good-bye,  all  !  " 

He  went,  but — at  the  chicken-coop  pre- 
sided over  by  a  lady  cashier  who  was  no 
chicken — he  paid  for  the  tea  with  a  little 
Bradbury,  and  didn't  wait  for  the  change. 

"Decent  little  squirt,"  said  Sir  Guy 
lazily.  "  Why  did  he  scoot  off  like  that  % 
Rather  a  rag,  his  being  here,  wrhat  ?  " 

Angela  fastidiously  selected  the  most 
elaborate  example  of  the  pastry-cook's 
art  on  the  dish  before  her. 

"  Perhaps,"  she  said,  smiling,  "  Mr. 
Writtle  knows  he  can't  have  his  cake  and 
eat  it  too." 

Writtle  spent  that  night  in  Town.  At 
nine  o'clock  he  found  himself  outside  a 
theatre,  across  the  portico  of  which  the 
words  "  Nature's  Gent  "  were  picked  out 
in  coloured  lights. 

"  Standing  room  only,"  said  the  man  at 
the  pit  office  ;  "  it's  the  first  night  of  a  new 
farce." 

Writtle  was  willing  to  stand.  A  roar  of 
laughter  welcomed  him  into  the  crowded 
pit ;  the  whole  house  seemed  to  be  in  the 
throes  of  almost  painful  merriment. 


"  Something  funny,"  muttered  Writtle. 
"  Good  !  I  want  cheering  up,  if  anyone 
does." 

But  he  was  not  cheered  up.  There  was, 
indeed,  little  to  exhilarate  him  in  the 
spectacle  of  Mr.  Wray — voice,  manner,  dress, 
deportment,  an  exact  replica  of  Writtle's 
own — acting  the  part  of  a  grotesque  little 
tradesman  who  was  foisting  himself  off 
as  a  man-about-town  of  exalted  birth  upon 
an  aristocratic  coterie  in  a  fashionable 
hotel. 

Then  Writtle  understood  all,  and  the 
French  say  that  to  do  this  is  to  forgive 
all. 

"  Had  enough  of  it  ?  "  asked  the  man  at 
the  office,  as  Writtle  blindly  groped  his  way 
out. 

"  Quite,"  said  Writtle,  and  staggered 
forth  into  the  street. 

At  the  kerb-side  a  stout  woman  had  her 
hand  on  an  urchin's  collar. 

"  There  !  "  she  said,  as  she  shook  the  lad 
with  zest.  "  There  !  I  told  yer  wot  would 
'appen  if  you  went  pliying  yer  tricks — 
you've  fell  and  muddied  yerself.  You 
arsked  fer  it,  and  now  yer've  got  it." 

The  urchin  grinned  ;  it  seemed  to  Writtle 
that  he  grinned  at  Writtle  as  though  he 
would  fain  claim  fellowship  with  him. 

"  I'm  'appy,"  said  the  lad.  "  It  was 
worf  it." 

And  Writtle  passed  on,  his  depression 
strangely  lifted,  his  head  higher,  his  step 
firmer,  his  eyes  less  cowed.  The  urchin  had 
spoken  for  him.     "  It  was  worf  it." 

At  the  street  corner  he  turned  to  look  at 
the  coloured  lights.  "  Nature's  Gent  " 
seemed  to  be  blinking  cheerily  at  him. 
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MRS.      RATHBURN,"     said     the 
servant, "  is  not  at  home." 

Derek  Norse  caused  his  face  to 
assume  just  the  correct  amount  of  surprise 
and  dismay  which  one  who  had  not  deliber- 
ately lain  in  ambush  and  watched  the 
victoria  swing  round  through  the  lodge  gates 
and  on  to  the  highway  might  be  expected 
to  feel. 

"  That,"  he  said,  "  is  rather  annoying. 
I  have  come  down  from  London  to-day, 
and  I  rather  wanted  to  return  to-night. 
I  have  a  letter  from  Messrs.  Tickle  and 
Goode,  the  estate  agents.  Is  there  anyone 
else  that  I  could  see  ?  " 

"  Miss  Ursula  is  in  the  garden,  sir,"  said 
the  man  a  little  doubtfully. 

"  Then,"  said  Norse,  "  perhaps  you  would 
be  good  enough  to  take  her  my  card  and 
this  letter." 

He  waited  in  the  hall,  sitting  on  a  carved 
oak  chair  under  the  long  gallery.  From 
the  far  wall  an  "  ancestor,"  ruffled  in  both 
senses  of  the  word,  scowled  upon  him  out  of 
a  shining  frame.  Norse  addressed  him 
below  his  breath. 

"  Old  bean,"  he  said,  "  you  look  very  fed 
up  these  days.  Have  the  strangers  been 
annoying  you  ?  And  don't  you  like  to 
hear  girls  laughing  about  the  house  ? 
You're  a  morose  old  devil !  Even  the  jolly 
little  Dutchman  who  came  to  paint  you, 
and  told  you  you  must  look  pleasant, 
couldn't  win  a  smile  from  you.  You  ought 
to  have  one  for  me,  you  know.  If  there 
was  time,  and  I  was  quite  sure  nobody 
could  hear,  I  could  tell  you  something  that 
would  make  you  crack  your  paint  with 
laughter." 

At  this  juncture  Ursula  appeared,  and 
advanced  with  an  air  half  cordial,  half 
reserved — in  fact,  just  the  right  manner  in 
which  to  meet  a  stranger  who  wishes  to 
buy  one's  house.  The  light  in  the  hall 
was  subdued,  but  as  Norse  rose  he  lifted 
his  face  into  a  flag  of  sunlight  from  a  high 


window,  and  the  girl  halted,  coloured, 
laughed,  and  feigned  the  gestures  of  one 
about  to  faint. 

"  Good  Heavens  !  "  she  cried. 

""  Why,"  cried  Norse  the  humbug,  achiev- 
ing the  right  tone  of  joyous  amazement, 
"  it's  Ursula  !  " 

The  ancestor  in  dark  oils  scowled  the 
heavier.  In  his  young  days — stap  his  vitals  ! 
— there  was  some  ceremony,  thank  Heaven, 
between  young  men  and  women. 

"  Even  when  I  saw  your  card  I  thought 
it  couldn't  be  the  same." 

iC  When  your  man  said  that  Miss  Ursula 
might  see  me,  I  couldn't  hope  it  would  be 
you.  You  wouldn't  tell  me  your  full  name, 
you  remember.  Well,  I  know  it  now,  don't 
I  ?  May  I  remark  that  it's  a*  small  world  ? 
I  love  making  epigrams  and  saying  original 
things." 

Ursula  laughed.  She  was  a  tall  fair  girl 
with  a  high  colouring,  heavy  masses  of 
light  golden  hair,  and  great  dreaming  hazel 
eyes.  Her  vivacity,  which  never  seemed 
obtrusive,  was  enough  for  three. 

"  You're  still  as  great  an  idiot  as  ever," 
she  remarked.  "  Do  you  really  want  to 
buy  the  house  ?  " 

"  Don't  call  me  an  idiot  on  that  account, 
after  all  the  agents  have  been  telling  me." 

"  No,  but  do  you  ?  " 

Still  laughing  at  her,  he  heaved  a  deep 
sigh. 

"  Ursula,  my  most  excellent  and  charming 
companion  of  one  long  and  happy  day, 
do  you  think  I  fagged  all  .the  way  down 
from  London  on  the  off  chance  of  having  a 
cup  of  tea  with  some  people  I  thought  were 
strangers  ?  " 

;i  Yes,  that  was  silly.  I'm  glad  you've 
come." 

"  I'm  not ;    I'm  delighted." 

"  I'm  sorry  mother's  gone  out." 

"  I'm  not,  I'm  de — I  mean  it's  topping 
to  have  a  chat  with  you  again.  I  do  hope 
I  jsjiall  make  a  good  impression  this  time. 
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Mrs. — Rathburn,  isn't  it  ? — used  to  look 
at  me  as  if  I  were  a  professional  murderer 
who  went  in  for  bigamy  as  a  hobby." 

Ursula  made  a  little  gurgling  noise  like 
water  in  too  great  a  hurry  to  get  down  a 
waste-pipe.  It  doesn't  seem  charming, 
but  really  it  was. 

"  This,"  she  said,  "  will  be  rather  in  the 
nature  of  a  sell  for  my  lady  mother.  She 
thought  you  were  an  adventurer." 

"  So  I  was." 

"  That  kind  of  adventurer  wouldn't  want 
the  house  ;  or,  if  he  wanted  it,  he  couldn't 
buy  it." 

"  Perhaps  Mrs.  Rathburn  won't  want  to 
sell  to  me." 

u  She'd  sell  it,"  said  Ursula,  with  decision, 
"  to  the  Lucifer  family  if  they  wanted  to 
buy  it.  If  you  want  it,  you  will  find  yourself 
very  popular  with  her." 

"  Hooray  !  " 

"  Better  not  shout,"  said  Ursula  soberly, 
"  until  you're  sure  if  you  do  want  it." 

"  Haven't  I " 

"  No,  you  haven't."  Ursula  interrupted  ; 
"  you  haven't  been  over  it  yet." 

The  man's  lips  closed  and  tightened  as 
if  afW  an  obvious  error. 

''•  That  is  true,"  he  admitted. 

"  Perha^  8  you'd  better  wait  until  mother 
returns  for  that.  Would  you  like  to  walk 
round  the  park  and  take  a  look  at  the 
farm?" 

Almost  a  scared  look  came  into  Norse's 
eyes. 

"  The  farm  ?  Heaven  forbid  !  You  see," 
he  added  rather  lamely,  "  I  know  what 
farms  are  like.  There's  sure  to  be  chickens 
there,  and  chickens  bore  me  stiff.  Then 
there's  bound  to  be  a  fat  man  in  gaiters 
leaning  up  against  a  pigsty  and  complaining 
about  the  weather.  That  sort  of  thing 
arouses  every  evil  instinct  in  my  nature." 

Ursula  laughed  again. 

"  Well,"  she  inquired,  "  do  you  want  to 
stay  here  talking  all  day  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Norse  promptly.  "  At  least, 
I'm  not  particular  where  we  talk,  Miss 
Rathburn." 

Ursula  heaved  a  sigh,  as  who  should  say : 
"  What  can  one  do  with  such  a  person  ?  " 
Aloud  she  remarked  :  "  Then  we  might  as 
well  go  and  sit  in  the  garden.    I'll  order  tea." 

II. 

"  Mr.  Norse,"  said  Ursula,  from  the  depths 
of  a  basket  chair  in  the  shade  of  a  great 
cedar,  "  there  is  something  I  ought  to  tell 
you." 


"  There  are,"  said  Norse,  "  several  things 
I  ought  to  tell  vou.  But  I'm  not  going  to — 
yet." 

"  What  I  have  got  to  say  is  rather — er — 
difficult." 

"  Same  here,  so  I'm  not  going  to  attempt 
it  just  at  present." 

"  Mr.  Norse,  do  you  remember  that 
%  afternoon  at  Brighton  when  I — I  let  you 
speak  to  me  ?  " 

"  It  is,"  he  answered.  "  one  of  my  most 
cherished  memories." 

"  And  the  next  day.  when  we  roamed 
about  the  downs  from  after  breakfast 
until  dinner-time  ?  " 

"  That,"  said  Norse,  "  is  the  other  most 
cherished  memory."     #    . 

"  Mother,"  said  Ursula,  "  was  very  angry 
with  me.  She  saw  you  bring  me  back  to 
the  hotel,  and  said  I  had  been  behaving 
like  a  servant-girl.  She  said  you  looked  an 
adventurer,  and  she  took  me  away  next 
day." 

Norse  nodded  gloomily,  and  then 
brightened. 

"  Well,  I've  found  you  again  now,  haven't 
I  ?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  but  listen.  I  didn't  tell  you  my 
surname  or  address.  Did  yon  make  in- 
quiries at  the  hotel  after  we'd  gone  '?  " 

Norse  turned  upon  her  a  countenance 
alight  with  a  sort  of  pleasant  decision. 

"  My  dear  Ursula — I  can  call  you  that 
now  that  nobody  else  can  hear — how  in  the 
world  do  you  think  I  should  have  found 
my  way  here  if  I  hadn't  done  that  ?  " 

Ursula's  smooth  brows  wrinkled  with 
perplexity. 

"  But  you've  a  letter  from  the  estate 
agents,  and  you've  come  as  a  prospective 
purchaser  of  the  house." 

"  Well,  so  I  am." 

"  But  I  don't  understand.  Do  you  really 
want  to  buy  it  ?  " 

"  Unless  Mrs.  Rathburn's  inclined  to  give 
it  me — yes.  You've  read  the  agent's  letter  '{ 
Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  my  references 
are  all  right." 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Ursula,  "  there's 
something  I  ought  to  tell  you.". 

"  What,  more  ?  There  must  be  a  '  catch  ' 
somewhere  about  this  house." 

"  There  is,  or,  rather,  there  may  be.  It 
used  to  belong  to  the  Bordells." 

"The  Surbiton  Bordells?  Not  the 
Barking  branch  of  the  family,  I  hope  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  an  idiot.  And  now  I've  got  to 
inflict  a  bit  of  family  history  on  you.  The 
late  Mr.  Bordell  was  once  engaged  to  my 
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mother.      They    quarrelled    or    something.        twelve    years    ago,    leaving    us    next     to 
Mr.  Bordell  married  somebody  else,  and  after       nothing. 


a  few  years  mother  married,  too." 
"  Not  both  at  once,  I  hope  ? " 


"  Well,  Mr.  Bordell  had  a  son  who  went 
out  to  a  place  called  San  Arnaldo,  where, 


1 'The  aged  rustic  left  his  work  ami  came  running  toward*  thorn." 

'*'  Will  you  kindly  be  serious  ?     To  save  perhaps  you   will  remember,   there  was  a 

you  from  being  amusing,  mother  married  big  earthquake  seven  or  eight  years  ago. 

the  man  who  afterwards  became  my  father.  The  son  hasn't  since  been  heard  of,   and 

Is  that  correct  enough  for  you  ?    My  father  while  his  fate  was  still  uncertain,  poor  Mr. 

was   a  poor  Army  man.     He  died  about  Bordell  went  to  bed  for  the  last  time.     I 
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think  he  quarrelled  with  his  son,  but  he'd 
have  been  ready  to  forgive  him  then. 
He'd  always  loved  mother,  although  he 
hadn't  seen  her  for  years,  and  he  made  a 
will  leaving  everything  to  her,  providing 
his  son  was  really  dead.  The  lawyers 
moved  heaven  and  earth  to  find  the  boy, 
and  at  last  we  got  his  death  presumed/' 

"  Quite-  right." 

"  Well,  I  don't  know  anything  about  law, 
nor  does  mother,  and  she's  very  slack  about 
seeing  lawyers.  But  it  seems  to  me — 
suppose  you  bought  the  house,  and  young 
Mr.  Bordell  turned  up  alive,  he  might  be 
able  to- claim  it  off  you." 

"  I'll    risk    that,"    said    Norse.      "  He's    . 
dead  enough." 

"  But  you  can't  be  sure." 

"  Excuse  me.  I  knew  him  very  well.  I 
was  with  him  in  San  Arnaldo  at  the  time 
of  the  earthquake.  Who  saw  him  die  ? 
I,  said  the  fly.  Moreover,  I  gave  a  graphic 
account  of  his  death  to  a  funny  little  old  t 
Englishman  wTho'd  been  sent  out  by  a  firm 
of  lawyers  to  inquire  for  him." 

Ursula's  eyes  widened  with  amazement. 

'"  Are  you  joking  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Joking  ?  On  such  a  subject  ?  My  dear 
Ursula  !    Poor  old  Johnny  Bordell  1  " 

"  Yes,  his  name  was  John." 

"  One  of  the  very  best.  Doing  so  well,  too. 
One  of  my  right-hand  men !  Without 
exception  the  most  promising  young  plumber 
in  the  city." 

"  A  plumber  i  " 

"  But  yes.  So  was  I !  I  made  my  fortune 
out  of  plumbing." 

Ursula's  brows  gathered.  Two  servants 
were  on  their  way  across  the  lawn  with  a 
folding  table  and  the  materials  for  tea. 

"  But,"  she  murmured,  "  I  didn't  think 
one  did." 

"  Pardon  ?  " 

"  Make  a  fortune  at — you  know." 

"  At  San  Arnaldo  all  things  were  possible 
once.  You  see,  they  got  very  European 
there,  and  there  was  a  company  formed  to 
lay  water  on  to  all  the  houses,  as  in  England. 
I  heard  about  the  company.  Did  I  buy 
shares  in  it  %  " 

"  I  expect  you  did,"  Ursula  murmured. 

"  Wrong  !  "  said  Norse,  shaking  his  head. 
"Wrong!  I  did  not.  But  I'll  tell  you  what 
I  did  do.  You  see,  in  San  Arnaldo  it  used 
to  freeze  hard  all  night  and  bake  hard  all 
day.  So  I  formed  another  company  called 
the  San  Arnaldo  Amalgamated  Plumbers, 
Limited.  All  coloured  labour,  with  each 
ward  of  the  city  under  the  supervision  of 


a  white  man.  In  every  house,  and  on  every 
morning  without  exception,  every  pipe 
used  to  burst  as  soon  as  the  thaw  set  in. 
Every  householder  was  compelled  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  Amalgamated  Plumbers. 
Armies  of  negro  pipe-solderers  used  to  set 
out  every  morning,  call  at  every  house, 
and  mend  the  pipes.  Our  company  wras 
better  than  twenty  gold-mines." 

"  Good  gracious  !  Didn't  the  people  soon 
get  tired  of  having  their  water  from 
cisterns  %  " 

"No.  We  told  'em  that  was  what 
happened  regularly  in  England,  and  it  was 
good  enough.  They  would  be  English.  We 
used  to  use  up  three  shiploads  of  solder  a 
month.  In  three  months  I  was  a  rich  man, 
in  six  a  millionaire.  Then  the  earthquake 
came  and  spoilt  things.  Mere  plumbing 
was  no  use  in  San  Arnaldo  after  that." 

He  sighed,  as  one  who  regrets  what  might 
have  been. 

After  tea  Ursula  accepted  a  cigarette  and 
surveyed  the  lengthening  shadows  and  the 
softer  summer  sunlight. 

"  Would  you  like  to  come  for  a  stroll 
around  the  park  ?  "  she  said.  "  By  the 
time  we  return  mother  should  be  back. 
She  is  sure  to  ask  you  to  stay  and  dine, 
for  she'll  be  convinced  of  your  respect- 
ability.   You  will,  won't  you  ?  " 

"If  you  want  me  to,  and  will  give  me 
leave  to  go  and  dress  down  in  the  village 
inn.    Yes,  let's  stroll  round." 

They  rose. 

"  Don't  forget,"  he  begged,  "  my  objection 
to  the  farm.  I'll  take  it  all  for  granted. 
Let's  pretend  we're  rambling  on  the  downs 
again.    I  say,  Ursula  ?  " 

"  You  mustn't  call  me  that  now." 

"  Well,  I  did  then,  so  why  not  now  ? 
Ursula — that  day — did  you  come  with  me 
just  because  you  were  lonely  or — or  because 
you  liked  me  a  little  bit  ?  " 

"  I  thought  you  weren't  a  bad  sort," 
said  Ursula  guardedly. 

"  Really  ?  That's  splendid.  And  what 
do  you  think  of  me  now  ?  " 

"  I  still  don't  think  you're  a  bad  sort." 

"  Not  a  bad  sort,"  Norse  repeated  grate- 
fully. "  I  shall  treasure  those  words.  Do 
you  like  me  anv  more  to-day  than  you  did 
then  ?  " 

Ursula's  face  relaxed  into  good-humoured 
laughter. 

"  You  are  ridiculous  !"  she  cried. 

"  But  do  you  ?  " 

"Yes,    a    bit — if    you    like.      I    think, 
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though,   you're  the  stupidest  man   I   ever 
met." 

"  Tin  not  naturally  stupid,"  Norse  said 
humbly.  "It's  all  through  not  being  able 
to  sleep." 

'*'  Can't  you  sleep  ?  "  There  was  a  little 
diminuendo  of  pity  in  the  tone.  "  I  know 
that's  dreadful." 

"  I've  hardly  had  a  wink,"  said  Norse, 
"  since  that  time  I  met  you  at  Brighton." 

Ursula  turned  to  search  his  face,  but 
lowered  her  gaze  on  meeting  his. 

li  I  never  know,"  she  said,  "  when  you're 
being  serious." 

"  It's  easy  to  tell,"  he  answered.    "  When 
I'm   fluent   I'm   generally   pulling  your — I 
mean  joking.    But  when,  as  now,  I. stumble, 
and  stutter  and  halt  in  my  speech " 

t;  I  haven't  noticed  it.  Hullo,  there's  old 
Tom  !  He's  making  quite  a  job  of  that 
hedge,  isn't  he  ?  " 

Norse  looked  up,  hearing  the  sharp 
snapping  of  shears,  and  saw  an  aged  rustic 
busy  at  his  work.  Something  seemed 
suddenly  to  embarrass  him. 

"  Er — I  say,"  he  murmured,  "  what  about 
turning  back  ?  I  don't  want  to  make  you 
tired,  you  know." 

Before  Ursula  could  reply,  something 
happened  to  deprive  him  of  the  power  of 
speech. 

The  aged  rustic,  hearing  voices,  looked 
around.  Then,  dropping  his  shears  and 
uttering  a  bellow  of  joy,  he  came  galumph- 
ing towards  them, 

"  Master  Johnny,  Master  Johnny  !  "  he 
shouted.  ""God  bless  you,  sir,  an'  welcome 
home  !  I  never  believed  you  was  dead — 
none  of  us  did  !  You  remember  me,  Master 
Johnny  ?  Don't  say  as  you've  forgot  old 
Tom,  sir  !  " 

Norse  advanced  and  shook  the  aged  one 
by  the  hand. 

"  Of  course  I  remember  you,"  he  said. 
"  Jolly  pleased  to  see  you  again  too,  Tom. 
But,  oh,  Tom,  you  have  put  your  foot 
iu  it ! " 

"  Have  I  that,  sir  ?  "  The  old  man  looked 
troubled.  "  Heaven  knowrs,  sir,  I  never 
meant  to." 

"  Of  course  not.  I'm  not  blaming  you. 
Only  nobody's  to  know  I'm  back  yet. 
Understand  ?  Here's  a  sovereign  for  you, 
and  there'll  be  one  for  you  every  week  so 
long  as  nobody  in  the  village  knows  of  my 
return.  .  Fm  going  away  again  to-night, 
but  I  shall  be  back  soon." 

ei  Heaven  bless  you,  Master  Johnny,  and 
thank  ?ee.     I  won't  tell  nobody.    You  can 


trust  old  Tom.  But  to  see  you  back  again — 
it's  done  my  old  eyes  good." 

"  I'll  be  back  for  good  soon,"  said  Norse, 
turning  away.    "  Good  night,  Tom." 

He  passed  on  with  Ursula,  and  the  two 
were  silent  until  the  snapping  of  shears 
broke  out  again. 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Ursula. 

"  Well  ?  " 

"  When  do  you  want  us  to  turn  out  ?  " 

"  I'm  in  no  hurry.  I'll  willingly  give 
your  mater  six  months  after  my  cheque " 

"  Don't  be  foolish.  You  know  what  I 
mean.  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  guessed 
all  along  who  you  were.  I  wonder  they 
didn't  all  recognise  you  down  in  the  village." 

"  What,  in  this  beard  ?  I  look  like  a  sort 
of  summer  edition  of  Father  Christmas." 

He  produced  from  his  pocket  the  false 
beard  which  he  had  worn  through  the 
village,  and  removed  afterwards  in  the 
privacy  of  the  drive. 

Ursula  choked. 

"  You're  Mr.  John  Bordell  come  to  life 
again,  and  the  estate  belongs  to  you." 

"  Not  a  bit.  You've  got  to  prove  I'm 
Johnny  Bordell.  Suppose  I'm  prepared 
to  swear  I'm  not  in  a  court  of  lawr,  what  are 
you  going  to  do  about  it  then  ?  " 

"  Why  didn't  you  say  who  you  were  in 
the  beginning  ?  " 

"  There  were  lots  of  reasons.  Among 
others,  I  want  to  marry  you." 

"  Please — please  don't  talk  rubbish." 

"  I  repeat — I  want  to  marry  you.  My 
being  who  I  am  was  sure  to  prejudice  you. 
You'd  think  :  '  I  can't  say  I'll  marry  him, 
or  he'll  believe  it's  only  to  save  myself  from 
being  poor,  or  just  out  of  gratitude.'  Or, 
again,  a  girl  who  wasn't  quite  as  good  a 
sort  as  yourself  would  marry  me  as  the 
easiest  way  out,  without  bothering  to  love 
me.  And — I'm  rotten  at  this  sort  of  thing — 
but  I  happen  to  love  you  rather  badly." 

Ursula  pressed  her  hands  to  her  brow. 

"  I  don't  think  I  quite  know  where  I 
am,"  she  said. 

"  Nothing's  altered  at  all.  I'm  dead,  and 
I'm  not  coming  to  life  again  until  you've 
looked  me  in  the  eyes  and  said  you  love  me. 
I'm  not  going  to  turn  you  and  your  mother 
out.  I  am  a  millionaire,  although  not— er 
—through  plumbing.  So,  if  you  won't 
marry  me,  I'm  going  to  stay  dead,  That 
I  promise  you,  solemnly  and  seriously. 
I  do,  however,  want  the  old  house  back 
again,  and  I'll  buy  that  and  live  in  it  as 
Derek  Norse,  if  you  can't  bring  yourself  to 
love  me." 
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They  had  come  to  a  halt.  The  clipping 
of  the  shears  now  sounded  distant,  and 
mingled  with  the  peaceful  clamour  of  a 
rookery, 

Ursula  was  essentially  a  modern  girl.  She 
called  a  spade  a  spade,  she  did  things  that 
would  have  sorely  shocked  her  grandmother, 
she  had  read  nearly  everything,  and  she 
could  discuss  love  without  embarrassment. 
But  suddenly  a  legacy  of  timid  ancestresses 
was  passed  down  to  her  along  the  years. 


She  was  pleasantly  afraid  of  the  man  who 
stood  before  her,  whose  very  silence  seemed 
to  question  her. 

"  It  must  be  wretched  to  be  dead,"  she 
said,  smiling  faintly. 

He  caught  her  to  him,  folded  her  in  his 
strong  arms,  and  looked  long  and  searchingly 
into  her  eyes.  What  he  saw  there  seemed  to 
satisfy  him,  for  very  deliberately  he  bent  hin 
head  and  kissed  her  twice  upon  the  lips. 

"  It's  jolly  fine,"  he  said,  "  to  be  alive." 


THE    RAINBIRD. 


THE  blackbird  murmurs  of  violets  and  the  thrush  of  gilcups  gold, 
But  of  all  who  spread  wild  wings  at  dawn,  .amid  the  gloaming  fold, 
The  furzen  holt,  holmbush  and  briar,  you  would  the  rainbird  hear, 
Whose  laughter  wakes  the  fox=red  brakes  at  the  turning  of  the  year  ! 

Oh,  get  you  all  your  roofs  new  thatched  before  the  rainbird  calls, 

And  get  your  root-hags  all  turved  in,  your  tools  within  barn  walls! 

But  be  you  ready  to  laugh  with  him,  and  be  you  of  good  cheer, 

When  his  laugh  rings  through  the  clearings  blue  at  the  turning  of  the  year  1 

Ah,  though  he  calls  the  showers  adown,  he  laughs  them  all  away ! 
When  dingle  and  dene  are  dressed  in  green  for  a  sunshine  holiday, 
His  eldritch  laughter  wildly  gay  makes  every  heart  unfold 
When  the  blackbird  murmurs  of  violets  and  the  thrush  of  gilcups  gold  ! 

ALICE   E.    GILLINGTON. 


THE  BROKEN   TRAIL 

By  FRED   M.  WHITE 

Illustrated    by    Maurice    Greiffenhagen,   A.R.A. 


THE  hideous  nightmare  was  beginning 
to  recede  into  a  nebulous  mist  of 
sea  and  land  and  sky,  all  mixed  up 
in  a  spelter  of  returning  consciousness,  and 
Denholm  was  just  faintly  aware  that  M'Bisi 
was  speaking  to  him.  He  had  been  dreaming 
of  cool  rippling  water  and  the  gurgle  of 
a  brown  trout  stream,  and  the  sudden  jolt 
into  life  seemed  to  shock  him  with  a 
physical  pain. 

"  The  trail,"  M'Bisi  whispered,  "  the 
trail,  master  !  " 

Denholm  roused  himself  at  last.  He 
opened  his  bloodshot  eyes  and  saw  that  the 
gloom  of  the  trackless  forest  was  no  longer 
there.  They  had  emerged  into  a  sort  of 
clearing,  thick  enough  under  foot,  but  from 
which  the  trees  had  been  removed,  and 
from  somewhere  in  the  distance  came  the 
unmistakable  sound  of  running  water.  Den- 
holm could  not  see  it — indeed,  he  was  almost 
past  seeing  anything—but  M'Bisi,  the 
faithful  Wamba  chief,  had  been  smelling 
this  fresh  water  for  the  last  hour  past,  and 
that  was  what  had  kept  him  going.  Those 
big  limbs  of  his  bent  beneath  him  now,  and 
the  deep  wide  chest  was  labouring  painfully, 
for  M'Bisi  had  been  carrying  his  master  on 
his  back  for  two  strenuous,  sweating  miles. 

They  had  come  this  way  on  the  advice 
of  M'Bisi,  who  knew  the  country  like  an 
open  book,  for  he  had  been  born  here,  and 
there  had  been  a  time  when  he  had  been  a 
Wamba  chief,  commanding  five  hundred 
spears.  But  that  was  before  the  War  came, 
and  the  Germans  in  the  colony  had  led  all 
his  best  young  men  into  captivity,  and  jiad 
turned  them  into  soldiers,  to  their  great 
hurt  and  the  glory  of  the  Fatherland. 
But  M'Bisi  was  wise  in  his  generation  ;  he 
knew  the  British  and  trusted  them,  and  he 
was  ever  on  their  side.  He  had  been  on 
their  side  for  more  years  than  he  could 
count.  He  knew  their  ways,  and  the  slang 
of  the  British  Tommy,  so  that  his  speech 
was  a  quaint  mixture  of  dignified  vernacular 
and  English  idiom  picked  up  amongst  the 
lads  in  khaki. 


But  all  that  is  by  the  way  for  the  moment. 
The  War  was  over,  and  the  colony  was  at 
peace.  And,  once  this  had  happened, 
Denholm  got  himself  demobilised  and  went 
up  country  in  search  of  Professor  Sparling 
and  his  daughter  Maud. 

It  is,  perhaps,  necessary  to  explain  at 
this  point  how  the  learned  Professor  and 
his  only  child  found  themselves,  at  the 
beginning  of  hostilities,  behind  the  German 
lines  ;  but  the  Professor,  who  was  an  en- 
thusiast in  his  way,  had  gone  up  country  as 
far  as  Aganda,  where  he  had  established 
Maud  and  himself  at  the  French  mission 
house.  When  the  bolt  had  fallen  from  the 
blue,  it  was  too  late  to  get  back  across  the 
border,  and,  incidentally,  the  Professor 
was  too  useful  a  man  for  the  German  com- 
mand to  part  with.  He  was  a  master  in 
the  art  of  applied  mechanics,  and,  as  such, 
the  foe  kept  him  busy.  News  had  come 
of  the  Professor  and  his  daughter  from  time 
to  time,  from  which  it  appeared  that  they 
were  not  at  all  badly  treated,  and  that 
sooner  or  later  they  hoped  to  reach  Cape 
Colony.  And  so  things  went  on  for  the 
best  part  of  two  years. 

More  than  once  Denholm  had  information 
through  the  medium  of  M'Bisi,  one  of  the 
finest  scouts  in  the  employ  of  the  South 
African  Army.  He  had  penetrated  on  two 
occasions  three  hundred  miles  through  the 
scrub,  and  had  brought  back  once,  at  any 
rate,  a  precious  letter  in  Maud's  hand- 
writing. She  had  come  out  to  Cape  Town 
from  an  English  school,  just  before  the  out- 
break of  war,  a  pretty,  attractive  girl  of 
nineteen,  and  Denholm  had  fallen  in  love 
with  heron  the  spot.  There  had  been  nothing 
said  on  his  side,  but  there  was  a  perfect  under- 
standing between  the  young  people,  and 
when  Maud  went  up  country  for  a  holiday 
with  her  father,  she  wore  round  her  neck 
a  thin  gold  chain  that  Denholm  had  given 
her  as  a  keepsake.  He  would  see  the  Pro 
fessor,    he   told   himself,    after   the   latter  ?s 

holiday  was  over,  and  till  then 

.Ah,  well,  much  water  had  run  under  the 
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bridges  since  then.  The  War  had  broken 
out,  and  for  the  next  two  years  or  more 
Denholm  had  plenty  to  occupy  his  attention. 
He  hoped  ever  for  the  best,  and,  now  that 
the  conflict  was  over,  another  great  adven- 
ture lay  before  him.  For  nothing  had  been 
heard  of  the  Professor  and  Maud  in  the 
meantime.  They  seemed  to  have  utterly 
vanished  off  the  face  of  the  earth,  just  before 
an  almost  decisive  battle  had  been  fought, 
somewhere  near  the  French  mission  house 
at  Aganda,  and  after  that  the  German 
forces  had  fallen  back  over  three  hundred 
miles.  They  had  fallen  back  so  far  that  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  pursuing  them. 

But  had  they  taken  the  Professor  and  his 
daughter  with  them  ?  Denholm  asked  him- 
self. Certainly  nothing  had  been  heard  of 
either  of  them  since  then.  If  they  had  gone 
along,  something  must  have  been  heard  of 
them  by  this  time  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  might  have  hung  back,  hoping  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  advance  guard  of  the 
British  colonists.  And  so  the  months  went  on? 
till  Denholm  made  up  his  mind  to  set  out  and 
see  for  himself.  It  had  been  a  hard  time 
for  both  himself  and  the  faithful  M'Bisi,  and 
more  than  once  they  had  lost  the  trail. 
The  coming  of  the  War  had  made  all  the 
difference  in  the  world  to  those  forest  paths, 
for  there  were  no  longer  traders  and  tribes- 
men coming  and  going,  and  the  tropical 
vegetation  grows  fast.  Before  they  finally 
emerged  within  gunshot  of  the  ruined  French 
mission  house,  they  had  spent  almost  their 
last  cartridge,  and  they  had  been  reduced 
more  than  once  to  the  killing  of  pigeons 
and  the  drinking  of  blood  to  slake  their 
thirst.  But  now  here  they  were,  within 
sight  of  water,  fresh  and  cool  from  a  moun- 
tain stream,  spent  and  exhausted  to  the 
last  breath,  and  with  yet  another  danger 
almost  within  grasp  of  their  hand. 

"  What  are  we  going  to  do,  M'Bisi  ?  " 
Denholm  asked.  "  What  about  that  pre- 
cious cousin  of  yours — Lomboso  ?  You 
know  who  I  mean — the  chap  who  claims 
sovereignty  over  all  you  people." 

M'Bisi  spat  with  a  gesture  of  contempt. 

"  A  low-down  nigger  that,"  he  said. 
"We  come  to  him  presently.  He  fight 
first  on  one  side,  and  then  on  the  other,  and 
so  save  his  black  skin,  but  he  tell  us  things. 
Bet  you  dollar  he  know  all  about  Professor 
and  the  white  lady." 

"  Well,  let's  go  and  hunt  him  up,"  Den- 
holm suggested.  "  No,  stop,  I  must  think 
this  over.  For  the  love  of  Mike,  go  and  get 
me  a  drink.    I  shall  go  mad  if  I  don't  have 


something  to  drink,  and  I  can  hear  it  sort 
of  mocking  me,  old  son." 

M'Bisi  came  back  in  a  moment  with  a 
rusty  pan  he  had  picked  up,  and  Denholm 
buried  his  head  in  the  cool,  delicious  water. 
It  made  a  new  man  of  him  ;  it  brought  the 
sparkle  to  his  eye,  and  the  eager  look  to  his 
face,  and,  better  than  that,  it  brought  back 
that  Irish  humour  of  his  that  was  one  of 
his  saving  glories. 

"  Ah,  that's  better!  "  he  gasped.  "  Say, 
where  did  you  get  that  swell  tin  from  ?  " 

M'Bisi  proceeded  to  explain  that  they 
were  on  the  scene  of  the  decisive  battlefield, 
and  that  the  thick,  luxurious  undergrowth 
was  full  of  the  spoils  of  war.  And,  indeed, 
every  turn  of  M'Bisi's  foot  brought  up  some- 
thing, a  cap,  a  broken  rifle,  an  empty  meat 
tin,  everything  that  reeked  of  war. 

"  It's  like  a  sort  of  comic  nightmare," 
Denholm  went  on.  "  But  look  here,  M'Bisi, 
if  we  are  to  interview  that  swell  cousin  of 
yours,  we  must  brush  up  a  bit.  Get  out 
my  safety  razor  and  the  soap,  and  I'll  make 
myself  fit  to  approach  the  throne.  And 
hadn't  we  better  wash  and  patch  up  these 
ragged  old  ducks  of  mine  a  bit  ?  And  what 
are  you  going  to  say  to  your  relative  when 
you  meet  ?  " 

"  He  thunderin'  bad  lot,"  M'Bisi  said  in 
that  queer  vernacular  of  his.  "  He  not 
alone,  either.  Twenty  spears,  perhaps, 
follow  him.  He  stay  here,  hoping  to  make 
Wamba  a  big  people  again,  and  if  he  catch 
us  like  this,  he'll  cut  off  our  heads  sure." 

"  That's  not  on  our  programme,"  Den- 
holm said  drily.  "  But  I  see  what  you  mean. 
What  we've  got  to  do  is  to  put  up  a  big 
bluff.  Swank  in  on  them,  with  a  rifle  on 
our  shoulders  and  our  bandoliers  full  of 
any  old  thing  that  looks  like  ammunition. 
I  don't  suppose,  after  all  this  long  time, 
that  Lomboso  has  a  bean  in  the  way  of  a 
cartridge.     What  do  you  think  ?  " 

"  That  is  so,  master,"  M'Bisi  said.  "  For 
last  night,  when  you  slept,  I  made  my  way 
to  the  kraal,  and,  behold,  there  is  not  a 
rifle  there  that  has  been  fired  for  months. 
I  have  them  in  my  hand,  and  I  know." 

"  That's  the  game,"  said  Denholm  en- 
thusiastically. "  We  swank  in  and  offer 
your  rotter  of  a  cousin  a  few  hundred  rounds 
of  cartridges  for  the  information  he  can 
give  us.  Now,  then,  where  is  the  palace  of 
this  potentate  ?  " 

M'Bisi  waved  his  hand  comprehensively. 

"It  is  there,"  he  said,  "  that  Lomboso 
makes  his  camp.  Behold  the  smoke  above 
the  trees,  and  it  is  there  that  the  mission 
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house  stood  where  I  last  saw  the  white 
Professor  and  the  lady  who  gave  me  that 
letter  for  you,  many  moons  ago,  quite  twice 
as  many  moons  as  I  have  fingers  on  my  hand. 
And  Lomboso,  who  was  friends  with  the 
Germans,  so  long  as  they  give  him  money, 
he  can  tell  us,  perhaps,  where  the  white 
Professor  is  to-day." 

"  That's  the  game  !  "  Denholm  cried. 
"  Now  let's  have  a  wash  and  brush  up,  and 
then  we'll  go  and  pay  our  respects  to  the 
mighty  man  who  rules  over  Wamba." 

It  was  something  of  a  job  to  get  Denholm" s 
rags  patched  and  washed,  and  a  somewhat 
painful  process  to  cleanse  his  face  by  means 
of  the  butt-end  of  a  stick  of  shaving  soap  and 
a  safety  razor  that  had  grown  grey  in  the 
service.  But  it  was  all  finished  at  length, 
and,  with  a  bold  front  and  a  certain  fear  at 
their  hearts,  Denholm  and  his  companion 
marched  up  to  the  big  kraal  where  they 
knew  that  Lomboso  was  in  residence. 
There  was  something  more  than  fear  in 
their  hearts — there  was  deadly  exhaustion 
from  want  of  food — but  there  was  nothing 
of  this  to  be  seen  as  they  faced  Lomboso, 
who  grinned  unpleasantly  at  his  relative, 
and  at  the  same  time  flourished  a  rifle  with 
some  display  of  ostentation.  Then  followed 
a  few  words  in  the  language  of  the  tribe, 
that  Denholm  could  not  quite  follow. 
It  was  M'Bisi  who  came  presently  to  the 
subject  that  was  nearest  to  Denholm's 
heart. 

"  Behold,  my  brother,"  M'Bisi  said,  "  we 
come  here  looking  for  that  which  is  lost,  and 
you  shall  help  us,  Lomboso,  and  we  will 
reward  you,  for  we  have  many  things  in  the 
bush,  and  food  for  the  guns-that-never-stop 
to  last  you  through  the  hunting  season,  for 
we  know  that  you  have  no  food  for  the 
fire-sticks."  - 

This  was  more  or  less  a  bow  drawn  at  a 
venture,  but  the  shaft  went  home,  as 
M'Bisi  could  see  from  the  uneasy  glitter  in 
the  eyes  of  Lomboso. 

"  We  come  to  look  for  the  great  white 
Professor  and  his  daughter,"  he  went  on. 
"  You  will  tell  us  where  they  are,  because 
you  know.  Now,  you  give  us  food  and  a 
kraal  wherein  to  sleep,  and  many  presents 
we  shall  bring  you." 

Lomboso  grinned  again,  the  grin  of  the 
wolf  when  he  appeared  to  Red  Riding  Hood. 
He  stood  there,  a  huge,  glittering  ebony 
figure  in  the  sunlight,  naked  as  the  day  that 
he  was  born,  save  for  a  loin-cloth  con- 
structed from  a  suit  of  pyjamas  looted  from 
somewhere,  his  only  ornament  a  thin  gold 


chain  from  which  dangled  a  glittering  gold 
coin  that  Denholm's  eyes  recognised  as  an 
English  sovereign.  With  a  sudden  idea  in 
the  back  of  his  mind,  he  approached  Lomboso 
almost  timidly  and  touched  the  gold  disc 
with  his  forefinger. 

"  A  great  fetish  ?  "  he  asked.  "  Where 
did  you  get  him  from,  Lomboso  ?  " 

Lomboso  smiled  with  a  suggestion  of 
his  superiority. 

"  Behold,  it  comes  to  me  from  the  hand  of 
a  white  magician,"  he  grinned.  "  With  it 
I  can  make  fire,  and  the  water  in  the  river  to 
run  up  hill.  Many  moons  ago,  before  the 
great  War,  and  the  squareheads  took  our 
men  into  captivity,  the  magician  gave  urn 
to  me .  It  is  the  greatest  magic  in  the  world . ' ' 
"  You  are  right  there,"  Denholm  said 
drily,  as  he  regarded  the  sovereign.  "It 
it  the  biggest  magic  in  the  world,  if  you  have 
got  enough  of  it." 

"  And  there  is  more  in  the  great  box," 
Lomboso  went  on — "  the  great  box  that 
the  magician  took  out  of  the  fireship.  And 
he  put  in  it  all  the  Juju,  and  he  took  the 
firestick  that  runs  red  and  turns  to  water 
when  the  flame  touches  it.  And  this  he 
placed  in  certain  holes  in  the  box,  and  put 
on  them  the  sign  of  his  Juju,  saying  that  he 
who  touches  the  red  sign  of  Juju  dies." 

All  this  with  a  melancholy  air  and  a 
longing  look  in  Lomboso 's  eyes.  He  was 
evidently  quite  sincere  in  what  he  said, 
and  he  was  telling  Denholm  a  great  deal 
more  than  he  intended.  For  the  latter 
had  almost  forgotten  the  deadly  peril  in 
which  he  and  M'Bisi  stood  in  the  illumination 
of  that  moment.  He  allowed  the  desultory 
talk  to  proceed  on  the  subject  of  food 
and  lodging,  and  the  suggestion  that,  in 
return,  Lomboso  should  be  supplied  with 
the  ammunition  that  he  so  sorely  lacked. 
So  they  parted  presently,  amiably  enough 
outwardly,  whilst  Denholm  and  M'Bisi 
proceeded  in  the  direction  of  the  kraal 
which  had  been  allotted  to  them,  and  where 
they  fed  almost  ravenously  on  a  bowl,  of 
seething  kid's  flesh.  It  was  not  till  they 
had  finished  and  their  pipes  were  lighted 
that  Denholm  spoke  again. 

"  That's  a  good  bluff,"  he  said.  "  And 
it  came  of!  all  right,  too.  Your  relative  is 
a  pretty  picturesque  liar,  M'Bisi.  I  suppose 
you  happened  to  see  what  he  had  round 
his  neck  ?  " 

';  Yes,  master,  a  quid,"  M'Bisi  said 
promptly. 

"  That's  right,  my  son,"  Denholm  smiled. 
"  And  you  heard  what  he  said  about  it. 
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Now,  look  here,  M'Bisi,  that  coin  was  made 
the  year  war  broke  out,  because  there  is 
a  sign  on  it  that  tells  me  so.  Now,  why  did 
he  lie  about  the  time  he  had  had  it  ?  " 

"  Because  he  no  want  you  to  know, 
master,  and  because  he  steal  him  from  the 
white  Professor." 

"  Yes,  that's  a  pretty  shrewd  guess. 
But  tell  me,  did  you  notice  the  chain  as 
well  ?  " 

k*  Seen  him  before,"  M'Bisi  grinned. 
"  See  him  that  time,  long  since,  when  I 
came  and  saw  the  white  Professor  and  the 
beautiful  lady.  Then  she  was  wearing  it 
round  her  neck." 

u  Correct,  as  usual,"  Denholm  said. 
'  You  are  quite  right.  That  chain  was 
stolen  from  Miss  Sparling,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  sovereign  was  stolen,  too. 
But  what's  all  this  talk  about  a  box  ?  You 
heard  what  that  rascally  relative  of  yours 
said—a  black  box  that  the  Professor 
sealed  with  sealing  wax  and  stamped  with 
his  signet  ring.  Of  course  it  was  the  Pro- 
fessor ;  it  couldn't  have  been  anybody  else. 
And  you  might  enlighten  me  as  to  wrhat 
the  dickens  Lomboso  meant  by  talking 
about  a  fireship.  What  fireship  ?  You 
don't  mean  to  say  there  is  anything  in  that 
legend  to  the  effect  that  the  Germans  got 
a  Zeppelin  here  early  in  1917  ?  I  thought 
nobody  believed  in  that  silly  story." 

"  It  is  a  true  tale,  master,"  M'Bisi  said 
solemnly,  "  because  I  saw  him.  He  came 
down  close  here,  the  time  when  I  came  up 
to  find  the  Professor  for  you,  and,  because 
there  was  a  great  storm,  they  could  not 
float  the  fireship  again.  The  big  storm,  he 
was  swept  by  lightning,  and  I  will  show  him 
to  you  presently." 

"  Oh,  the  dickens  you  will,"  Denholm 
exclaimed. 

"Yes,  even  I,"  M'Bisi  said,  striking  his 
mighty  chest  dramatically.  "  We  will  go 
there  when  the  moon  rises,  and  I  will  show 
you  the  body  of  the  great  fireship,  like  a 
whale  that  is  stranded  on  a  beach.  And  I 
will  show  you  the  black  box  that  Lomboso 
spoke  of,  with  the  seals  on  him ;  but  you 
not  touch,  because  what  Lomboso  says  is 
a  true  thing.  I  know,  because  it  has  come  to 
me,  down  in  the  forest,  and  it  is  just  what 
Lomboso  say,  Because  Shini,  who  is  one 
of  Lomboso's  boys,  he  try  to  get  into  the 
magic  box,  and  lightnings  come  out,  and, 
behold,  he  is  no  more  than  a  cinder." 

"  Amazing!"  Denholm  cried.  "  Amazing  ! 
And  yet  I  don't  know.  Upon  my  word, 
it  doesn't  seem  so  complicated,  after  all. 


It's  another  bluff,  M'Bisi,  a  bluff  like  this. 
The  Professor  is  here,  almost  within  our 
grasp,  and  when  we  find  him,  as  we  must, 
I  am  sure  he  will  bear  me  out.  Now, 
according  to  your  story,  soon  after  the 
fireship  came,  a  big  decisive  battle  was  fought 
here,  and  the  Germans  were  scattered.  That 
was  practically  the- 'end  of  the  campaign. 
Lomboso  and  Ins  boys  guessed  that,  so  they 
hung  back  here,  and  the  Professor  hung 
back,  too.  It  was  he  who  gave  Lomboso  the 
sovereign  and  placed  the  rest  of  his  money  in 
that  ammunition  box.  It  must  be  an  am- 
munition box,  because  it  sounds  just  like 
it.  You  see,  the  Professor  is  a  pretty 
shrewd  man,  and  he  never  lacked  pluck. 
When  he  found  himself  left  alone  here  with 
Lomboso,  he  recognised  the  fact  that  his 
life  was  in  danger,  so  he  put  up  a  bluff. 
He  locked  the  money  away  in  that  box  and 
sealed  it.  Just  sealing  wax,  but  it  was 
enough  to  impress  Lomboso.  Can't  you  see 
what's  happening  ?  Here  is  Lomboso  just 
aching  to  get  hold  of  the  rest  of  those  sove- 
reigns that  he  calls  Juju,  and  no  doubt 
making  the  Professor  all  sorts  of  promises 
if  he  will  take  the  spell  off  the  box.  And 
Professor  Sparling  knows  perfectly  well 
that,  if  he  does  anything  so  foolish,  his  life 
won't  be  worth  an  hour's  purchase.  Lomboso 
would  have  no  mercy  on  him  ;  but,  so  long 
as  the  magic  works,  then  Lomboso  is 
prepared  to  play  a  game  of  patience.  It's 
a  game  of  patie.nce  on  both  sides." 

"It  is  a  true  speech  that  you  make, 
master,"  M'Bisi  said.  "  And  we  have  come 
just  in  time." 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  Denholm 
impatiently.  "  But  there  are  only  two  of 
us,  and  we  haven't  got  a  cartridge  between 
us.  Now,  unless  I  am  greatly  mistaken, 
that  magic  box  is  just  bursting  with  them. 
What  we've  got  to  do  is  to  break  it  open, 
because,  if  those  boys  of  Lomboso's  find 
out  the  truth,  then  we  are  done.  And  I 
should  hate  to  fail  at  the  very  last  moment, 
and  when  I  come  to  think  of  the  Professor 
and  his  daughter " 

Denholm  broke  off  hastily.  M'Bisi 
smiled. 

"  You  think  those  boys  follow  Lomboso  ?  " 
he  asked.  "  Yes,  perhaps  so  long  as  they 
are  afraid  of  him  and  the  magic  of  the  Juju. 
But  if  we  break  that,  and  I  say  the  word, 
will  they  follow  him  long,  long  way  to 
Tipperary  ?  You  put  your  shirt  on  it  that 
they  don't.  They  follow  me,  their  natural 
chief." 

"  Oh,    it's  like   that,   is   it  ?  "   Denholm 


•He  fell  right  across  the  black  box,  with  his  cruel,  contorted  face  turned  upwards.1 
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asked.  "  Well,  I'm  in  your  hands,  M'Bisi, 
but  I  hold  the  key,  all  the  same." 

It  was  getting  late,  and  the  moon  was 
rising  over  the  woods  when  Denholm  and 
his  companion  crept  out  of  their  kraal  and 
across  the  opening  till  they  came  to  a  bare 
space  in  the  trees  where  a  mountain  stream 
flowed  into  the  lake.  Here,  beyond  all 
doubt,  a  big  fight  had  been  fought,  for  the 
ground  was  littered  with  broken  weapons, 
and  machine-gun  belts,  to  say  nothing  of 
articles  of  clothing.  Almost  at  Denholm 's 
feet  was  a  battered  bugle,  which  he  picked 
up  and  looked  at  longingly. 

"  I  wonder  if  I  could  play  it,"  he  muttered. 
"  I  used  to  be  rather  a  dab  on  the  bugle 
when  I  was  at  Charterhouse." 

"  Better  not,  master,"  M'Bisi  suggested. 
"  They  are  in  the  woods  now  ;  I  can  hear 
them  moving  about.    Behold  !  " 

As  he  spoke,  M'Bisi  pointed  to  the  wreck 
of  a  gigantic  Zeppelin,  the  bare  ribs  of 
which  were  marked  against  the  great 
moon  like  the  timbers  of  some  derelict 
ship.  It  was  a  most  amazing  and  impressive 
sight,  and  Denholm  regarded  it  with  thrilling 
interest. 

"  Then  it  was  true,  after  all,"  he  mur- 
mured. "  We  never  believed  it  at  head- 
quarters. It's  a  thundering  fine  sight, 
M'Bisi.  But  never  mind  that.  What  I 
am  really  interested  in  is  the  black  box. 
Now,  how  did  you  find  it  ?  " 

"  It  was  last  night,  when  you  were  asleep, 
master,"  M'Bisi  explained.  "  I  crept  from 
our  hiding-place,  because  I  had  heard  the 
story,  and  I  wanted  to  know.    This  way." 

A  few  yards  off  M'Bisi  parted  the  bushes, 
and  there,  sure  enough,  lay  a  black  steel- 
banded  ammunition  box,  turned  over  on 
its  side,  and  in  the  broad  light  of  the  moon 
Denholm  could  see  a  big  splash  of  scarlet 
on  the  hasp  of  the  lock,  and  one  on  each  side 
where  the  hinges  fell.  It  was  light  enough 
to  see  that  the  initials  "  J.  S."  were  imprinted 
on  the  red  wax.  M'Bisi  would  have  touched 
it  with  his  hand,  had  not  Denholm  drawn 
him  hastily  back. 

"  You  are  a  dead  man  if  you  handle  that !  " 
he  whispered  hoarsely.  "  Listen  !  Can't 
you  hear  Juju  calling  ?  " 

There  was  a  faint  purring  from  a  little 
way  off,  just  like  the  noise  that  a  lion  makes 
over  his  food.  It  went  on  steadily  enough 
for  some  moments,  and  M'Bisi  started  back. 
With  all  his  proud  boast  that  the  effete 
superstitions  of  his  tribe  were  nothing  to 
one  who  knew  the  ways  of  the  white  man, 
he  was  frightened.     But  not  for  long,  for 


almost  from  under  his  feet  there  rose  the 
dark  form  of  Lomboso,  with  anger  in  his 
eyes  and  a  spear  in  his  hand. 

"  What  you  do  here  ?  "  he  cried.  "  What 
you  want  with  the  magic  of  the  white  man  '( 
You  no  fear  his  anger  ?  You  no  hear  his 
voice  ?  He  will  come  presently  and  kill 
you  !  " 

With  that,  the  infuriated  Wamba  drew 
back  his  arm,  and  Denholm  could  see  that 
he  had  a  spear  in  his  grasp.  It  was  no 
moment  to  hesitate,  because  a  second  later 
that  spear  would  have  been  through  M'Bisi's 
heart.  Like  a  flash  Denholm  darted  forward 
and  brought  his  right  arm  round  with  a 
hook  to  the  big  man's  jaw.  The  blow  landed 
fairly  and  squarely,  so  that  the  spear  fell 
from  Lomboso's  hand  and  he  staggered  back. 
A  twisted  root  caught  him  by  the  heels,  so 
*  that  he  fell  right  across  the  black  box,  with 
his  cruel,  contorted  face  turned  upwards. 

It  was  only  for  an  instant,  and  then  the 
miracle  happened.  With  a  piercing  scream 
that  woke  the  echoes  in  the  wood,  Lomboso 
collapsed  and  fell  from  the  box  on  to  the 
ground,  nothing  more  than  a  mere  handful 
of  incinerated  flesh  and  bone.  There  was  a 
sickening  "nauseous  odour  in  the  air,  and 
then  a  silence  that  was  unbroken  by  Denholm 
and  his  companion.  M'Bisi  was  frankly 
frightened  out  of  his  life.  He  had  never  seen 
the  effect  of  electrocution  before,  and  even 
Denholm  turned  away  with  a  sense  of 
physical  nausea. 

But  it  was  only  for  a  moment  before  he 
pulled  himself  together  and  realised  what 
had  happened.  He  was  prepared  for  it, 
too,  because  from  the  first  instant  that  that 
purring  noise  had  smote  upon  his  ear  he 
had  recognised  it  as  the  sound  of  a  dynamo. 
And  therefore  someone  was  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  someone  who  was  hiding 
there,  and  who  must  have  had  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  applied  mechanics,  and 
who  else  could  it  possibly  be  but  Professor 
Sparling  ? 

A  certain  thrill  of  exultation  and  delight, 
in  the  knowledge  of  this  discovery,  impelled 
Denholm  to  raise  the  bugle  to  his  lips  and 
essay  a  call  upon  it.  He  had  not  forgotten 
his  old  skill  apparently,  because  the  echo  of 
"  The  Last  Post  "  floated  back  pleasantly  to 
his  ears,  and,  almost  before  he  had  finished, 
a  figure  came  climbing  down  the  water- 
course that  led  to  the  lake — a  figure 
apparently  in  a  German  uniform,  that  stood 
there  regarding  the  intruders  steadily. 
Denholm  could  see  a  grey  beard  flowing 
over  the  grey  tunic. 
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"  One  moment !  "  lie  cried.  "  Turn  off 
that  dynamo." 

"  It's  already  done,"  a  cool  and  collected 
voice  replied.  "  Is  that  you,  Denholm  ? 
Thank  Heaven  !  " 

"  Yes,  yes,  that's  all  right,"  Denholm 
said.  "  But  how  ah  out  Maud — Miss  Spar- 
ling ?    Is  she  safe  ?  " 

"  Quite  safe,  Jim,"  another  voice  came 
out  of  the  darkness.  "  I  always  knew  you'd 
come.  I  told  father  so  all  along.  I  told 
him,  if  you  weren't  killed,  you  would  be 
certain  to  search  for  us." 

She  emerged  and  stood  beside  her  father, 
two  queer  figures,  dressed  in  the  field-grey 
uniform  of  German  infantry.  Denholm 
turned  hastily  to  M'Bisi. 

"  Now,  get  busy,  my  lad,"  he  said. 
"  Burst  that  box  open  and  fill  up  the 
bandoliers.  We  may  have  those  chaps 
round  upon  us  at  any  moment.  I've  got 
something  else  to  do." 

M'Bisi  needed  no  second  bidding.  With 
the  aid  of  Lomboso's  spear  he  forced  open 
the  top  of  the  case,  and  plunged  his  arms 
into  the  cartridges  which  had  been  stored 
there.  Meanwhile  Denholm  was  shaking 
hands  warmly  with  the  Professor,  before  he 
turned  and  looked  into  the  eyes  of  the  girl 
who  had  awaited  him  with  such  splendid 
confidence. 

"  It's  been  a  near  thing,  Maud,"  he  said — 
"  a  precious  near  thing.    When  we  blundered 


through  last  night,  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  and  we  hadn't  a  shot  left ;  but 
we  managed  to  bluif  that  ruffian  Lomboso 
and  his  boys,  and  here  we  are.  We  shall 
be  all  right  now,  thanks  to  my  friend  M'Bisi. 
But  I'll  introduce  you  to  him  presently.  I 
should  never  have  got  through  without  him, 
and  what  would  have  happened  then, 
Heaven  only  knows." 

"  Well,  it's  been  a  weary  time,"  the  Pro- 
fessor said,  "  and  a  matter  of  patience  on 
both  sides.  You  see,  I  managed  to  get  hold 
of  all  the  small  ammunition  the  Germans 
left  behind,  and  sealed  it  up  in  that  box. 
The  intact  engines  of  the  Zeppelin  were  a 
godsend  to  me.  I  managed  to  wire  the  box. 
But  I  see  you  know  all  *about  that.  I 
suppose  you  guessed  it  when  you  heard  the 
engines  going.  I'd  like  to  have  a  few  words 
with  M'Bisi.  Don't  forget  that  he  is  quite 
an  old  friend  of  ours." 

With  that  the  Professor  crossed  to  where 
M'Bisi  was  filling  up  the  bandoliers,  and 
Denholm  was  left  alone  with  Maud. 

"  It  must  have  been  a  dreadful  time  for 
you,"  he  said  tenderly. 

"  No,  I  didn't  mind  much,"  she  said. 
"  Only  I  wasn't  quite  sure  whether  you  were 
alive  or  dead,  and  that  was  dreadful,  Jim." 

Denholm  smiled  as  he  took  her  in  his 
arms  and  kissed  her. 

"  Oh,  well,"  he  said,  "  so  long  as  I'm 
still  Jim  to  vou,  nothing  much  matters." 


EM'LY   ANGELINE 

By   PAULA    HUDD 


Illustrated  by   Charles   Pears 


MASTERMAN  pushed  the  last  pair  of 
socks  into  his  suit-case  and  rang  the 
bell  for  Em'ly  Angeline.    To  every- 
one else  she  was  plain  Em'ly,  but  her  second 
name  was  music  to  her  ears,  and  Master- 
man  was  possessed  of  a  rare  sympathy. 

Em'ly  Angeline  was  his  landlady's  maid- 
of-all-work.  She  had  come  to  the  situation 
straight  from  school,  and  during  a  year's 
faithful  service  had  acquired  ten  hard- 
earned  pounds,  a  particularly  painful  house- 
maid's knee,  and  a  philosophy  that  was 
entirely  unique. 

Masterman  heard  her  coming  up  the 
stairs  at  a  hurried  scramble,  one  step  at  a 
time.  That  meant  that  her  knee  was 
"  having  one  of  its  bad  days."  Even  if 
you  were  not  in  the  kitchen  to  see  the  bell 
indicator,  you  could  always  know  whose 
bell  had  rung  by  reason  of  the  way  Em'ly 
Angeline  went  up  to  answer  it. 

Masterman's  rooms  were  on  the  top  floor, 
up  three  flights  of  stairs,  but  when  he  had 
once  commiserated  with  her  upon  the 
distance  she  had  to  climb,  Em'ly  Angeline 
had  retorted  that  she  didn't  suppose 
Heaven  was  half  so  easy  to  reach  or  any- 
where near  as  nice  when  you  got  there  ! 
That  was  because  once,  when  her  knee  had 
been  particularly  painful,  he  had  made  her 
rest  in  his  best  armchair,  wTith  his  softest 
cushion  at  her  back,  while  he  cleared  his^ 
breakfast-table  for  her. 

She  came  into  his  room  now  with  her 
mouth  open  and  her  eyes  wide  with  expec- 
tation. The  ringing  of  Masterman's  bell 
in  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  was  a  rare 
occurrence  and  portended  great  events. 

.  Em'ly  Angeline  was'  small  for  her  fifteen 
years  and  painfully  thin.  Her  straw- 
coloured  hair  was  drawn  back  into  a  tight 
little  knot  at  the  back  of  her  head,  and  on 
the  top  there  reposed  a  stiff  white  butter- 
fly bow — a  clear  indication  that  the  lunch 
things  were  washed  up  and  Em'ly  Angeline 
was  "  dressed."  Her  eyes  were  small  and 
bright,  and  the  left  one  had  a  slight  cast 
in  it,  giving  her  a  quaint  and  not  unpleasing 


expression.  Her  nose  was  of  the  snub 
variety,  and  her  mouth  was  wide  and 
generous,  revealing  gappy  teeth  when  she 
smiled. 

Masterman  sat  on  his  suit-case  to  facilitate 
the  locking  operations,  and,  looking  up, 
greeted  Em'ly  Angeline  with  a  broad  smile. 

"  Not  another  smut  on  my  nose,  sir  ?  " 
she  queried  long-sufferingly. 

Masterman  immediately  assumed  a  serious 
expression. 

"  You're  looking  frightfully  spick  and 
span,  Em'ly  Angeline,"  he  assured  her. 
"  I  was  only  thinking  how  nice  it  would 
be  if  everything  you  wanted  came  promptly 
when  you  rang  a  bell." 

Em'ly  Angeline  pulled  the  hearth-rug 
straight  and  picked  up  some  odd  bits  of 
•  paper  off  the  carpet. 

"I've  never  rung  a  bell  for  nothink," 
she  said  wistfully,  "  'cept  to  get  a  door 
opened.  And  then  it's  mostly  been  knockers, 
when  I  come  to  think  of  it." 

"  That's  just  it,  Em'ly  Angeline — it 
mostly  is  knockers  !  "  He  turned  the  key 
in  the  suit-case  and  stood  up.  "  I  want 
some  advice  badly.  If  you're  not  frightfully 
busy,  just  sit  down  a  few  minutes  and  talk 
to  me,  will  you  ?  " 

Em'ly  Angeline  perched  herself  on  the 
edge  of  a  chair,  with  her  hands  on  her  knees, 
and  gazed  into  the  fire. 

"Financial  trouble,  I  suppose,  sir  ?  "  she 
said  sympathetically. 

"  No,  not  this  time.  But  just  imagine  for 
a  minute  that  you  were  a  writing  chap,  and 
you'd  reached  a  point  where  ideas  wouldn't 
come  to  you.  Suppose  you  were  that  chap, 
and  you  were  just  feeling  stale  and  dead 
tired  of  yourself.  If  you  had  fifty  pounds 
put  by  for  your  old  age,  would  you  think 
it  worth  while  to  take  out  that  fifty  pounds 
and  spend  it  on  a  really  swagger  holiday 
just  to  get  copy  ?  Or  would  you  say  it  was 
a  dreadfully  extravagant  and  short-sighted 
thing  to  do  ?  You  see,  Em'ly  Angeline,  I 
don't  know  anyone  else — any  other  lady — 
whom  I  can  ask  about  it." 
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Em'ly  Angeline  had  been  drinking  in 
his  words  with  an  expression  of  absorbed 
interest,  and  at  his  last  remark  her  little 
freckled  face  flushed  from  brow  to  chin. 

"Oh,  sir,"  she  said  breathlessly,  "to 
think  of  your  asking  me  now  !  Why,  of 
course  you  must  go,  sir  !  There's  nothing 
like  a  change  when  you're  getting  a  bit  off 
colour  like.  And  a  'oliday  is  such  a  edger- 
cation,  sir  !  I've  made  up  my  mind  when 
I  have  my  children " — Em'ly  Angeline 
spoke  as  though  children  were  acquired  as 
inevitably  as  a  Council  School  education— 
"  when  I  have  my  children,  sir,  I  shall  send 
them  out  into  the  world  to  learn  things. 
Every  year,  if  I  works  my  fingers  to  the 
bone  to  manage  it,  they  shall  go  to  Margit 
or  Southend." 

Masterman  •  bit  his  lip.  "  But  I'd  rather 
not  go  to  Margate,  if  you  don't  mind,  Em'ly 
Angeline,"  he  said  gently. 

She  had  pulled  a  duster  out  of  her  belt 
and  was  polishing  up  a  spotted  fire-iron. 

"  Well,  sir,  there's  plenty  of  places  to 
choose  from."  She  put  down  the  shovel, 
and,  picking  up  the  tongs,  breathed  on 
them  fervently.  "Anywhere  does  as  long 
as  it's  different.  And  I  wouldn't  bother 
about  your  old  age,  sir.  What's  the  good 
of  slavin'  to  death  till  you're  too  tired  to 
enjoy  restin'  ?  What  I  ses  is,  eat,  diink, 
and  be  merry  while  you've  got  the  'ealth  and 
spirit  to  enjoy  it ;  and  that's  why  not  for 
nothink  will  I  break  my  rule  of  having  a 
cup  of  tea  and  ten  minutes'  sit  down  when 
I've  cleared  up  the  dinner  things." 

She  put  back  the  fire-irons  and  per- 
ceived that  the  suit-case  wanted  dusting. 

"  So  you  go,  sir,"  she  went  on,  "  and  do 
the  thing  in  style.  I'll  look  after  yer  books 
and  things  while  you're  gone.  And  there's 
no  knowin'  " — Em'ly  Angeline's  eyes  grew 
very  bright — "  there's  no  knowin'  but  what 
you'll  meet  yer  Fate,  sir,  when  you're 
away,  if  you'll  excuse  me  mentioning  the 
subject." 

Masterman  crossed  to  the  window. 

"  You  think  it's  time  I  got  married, 
Em'ly  Angeline  ?  "  he  queried. 

She  shook  her  head.  "I'm  not  presuming 
as  far  as  that,  sir.  But  a  'oliday  seems  the 
right  kind  o'  time  for  courtin',  somehow. 
And  you  see,  sir— — " 

She  hesitated,  and  Masterman  put  in  a 
gentle  "  Yes  ?  "  to  encourage  her. 

"  Well,  sir,  I  think  you  would  find  your 
writing  come  easier  if  you  was  in  a  com- 
fortable home,  instead  of  these  rooms,  with 
someone  to  look  after  you  proper." 


"  But  you've  looked  after  me  more  than 
proper,  Em'ly  Angeline.  If  ever  I  marry, 
you'll  have  to  come  and  be  our  servant,  I 
think." 

Em'ly  Angeline  had  moved  to  the  door, 
but  at  his  words  she  turned  swiftly. 

"  Oh,  sir,  would  you — would  you  really  ?■ 
Suppose  she  didn't  like  me,  sir  ?  Suppose 
she  wanted  someone  tall  and  more  smart- 
like ?  " 

Masterman  put  a  gentle  hand  on  her 
shoulder. 

"  She  couldn't  want  for  a  better  little 
maid,  Em'ly  Angeline,"  he  said. 

She  was  gazing  out  of  the  window  then, 
her  thoughts  flying  far  on  the  wings  of 
her  fancy. 

"  And  shall  I  wear  a  black  dress  in  the 
afternoons,  and  mind  the  children  when 
you  go  to  the  theayter  in  the  evening  1  " 

Masterman  smiled  without  any  desire  to 
laugh. 

"  Yes,  please,  Em'ly  Angeline,"  he  said. 

At  the  door  she  turned,  and  there  was  a 
world  of  yearning  in  her  voice  as  she  spoke. 

"  Margit  is  always  full  of  young  ladies, 
sir,"  she  said. 

*  *  ;]:  *  * 

Masterman  went  to  Cornwall  to  a  big 
hotel  standing  alone  on  a  promontory.  It 
was  a  palatial  place  and  unexpectedly 
beautiful  in  its  architecture. 

As  you  walked  up  the  wide  stairway,  you 
passed  great  windows  looking  out  on  to 
vast,  silent  spaces  of  sea  ;  while  behind  you, 
up  from  the  great  hall,  came  the  incessant 
murmur  and  clatter  of  a  peopled  world. 

Masterman  found  it  oddly  fascinating 
to  pass  those  windows,  and  after  the  day 
of  his  arrival  he  avoided  using  the  lift, 
which  explains  how  he  came  to  meet  the 
girl  so  often,  for  it  appeared  that  she,  too, 
preferred  to  use  the  staircase. 

At  the  end  of  two  days  Masterman  decided 
that  she  was  not  an  ordinary  girl,  and,  by 
dint  of  judicious  inquiry,  made  the  discovery 
that  neither  was  she  to  be  classed  with  the 
unattainable  multitude  that  filled  the  hotel, 
seeing  that  she  was  secretary  to  an  elderly 
and  philanthropic  lady. 

On  the  third  day  he  ventured  to  smile  at 
her,  and  she  smiled  back  in  the  friendliest 
possible  manner. 

"  Excuse  me,"  said  Masterman,  "  but  do 
you  happen  to  be  a  friend  of  a  Mrs.  Grundy?" 

The  girl  looked  out  of  the  window  and  her 
mouth  twitched. 

"  She  used  to  be  a  friend  of  the  family," 
she  said  thoughtfully,  "  but  it's  too  much 
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strain  for  me  to  keep  up  the  friendship  now 
that  I'm  out  on  my  own." 

Masterman  nodded.  "  Yes,  I  understand 
that.  Of  course  she  dropped  me  as  soon  as 
she  found  out  that  I  had  literary  tendencies 
and  wouldn't  go  into  a  bank." 

He  held  out  his  hand  with  a  boyish  smile. 

"  Well,  anyway,  an  acquaintance  in 
common  is  as  good  as  an  introduction,  isn't 
it  ?    I'm  Jack  Masterman." 

The  girl  put  her  hand  into  his  and  smiled 
back  rather  shyly. 

"  I'm  Peggy  Hastings,"  she  said  a  little 
nervously. 

And  that  was  how  it  began. 

About  ten  days  later  Masterman  received 
a  letter  from  Em'ly  Angeline. 

"  Dear  Sir"  it  ran,  "  I  do  hope  you  are 
feeling  better  the  hotel  looks  very  swell  on  the 
pictur  postcard  for  which  I  thank  you  I  hope 
you  are  being  looked  after  proper  I  have  heard 
that  Servants  in  hotels  is  not  a  very  good  class 
of  person  there  time  being  to  much  took  up 
by  the  Varlets  and  other  man  servants.  I 
am  afraid  sir  you  being  so  careful  not  to  give 
trouble  you  will  not  ask  the  person  what  cooks 
to  be  per  tickler  about  putting  a  nice  lot  of  salt 
in  your  food  plese  sir  do  this  as  you  know  you 
cannot  work  on  a  emty  stummick  and  then  all 
your  money  will  be  wasted  as  you  will  not 
have  got  no  copy  to  make  up  for  being 
wreckless  about  your  Latter  End  I  am  looking 
after  your  things  and  your  last  wishes  is 
being  executed  most  faithful  Your  respectful 
Servant  Em'ly  Angeline." 

Then  the  fulness  of  Em'ly  Angeline's 
heart  overflowed  in  a  casual-looking  little 
postscript— 

"  You  say  the  hotel  is  very  full  sir  but 
you  do  not  menshun  if  the  other  people  is  all 
gentlemen  like  yourself." 

Masterman  went  out  along  the  shore 
with  Peggy  that  afternoon,  and  as  they  sat 
on  the  rocks,  looking  out  to  sea,  he  told  her 
all  there  was  left  for  her  to  learn  about 
himself  and  his  work  and  Em'ly  Angeline. 

Peggy  was  a  little  dark  slip  of  a  girl, 
with  a  great  deal  of  soul  and  plenty  of 
energy.  Masterman  had  learnt  much  about 
her  in  the  last  ten  days,  but  he  was  a  little 
afraid  of  how  she  would  take  Em'ly  Ange- 
line. He  was  very  sure  how  he  wanted  her 
to  be  taken. 

He  took  her  letter  out  of  his  pocket  and 
slipped  his  hand  over  Peggy's  as  he  read  it 
to  her.  She  listened  with  a  serious  face  and 
something  a  little  baffling  in  her  eyes. 


"  Em'ly  Angeline  thinks  it  is  high  time 
I  was  married,"  Masterman  went  on.  "  She 
wants  to  be  my  servant  when  I  do  settle 
down,  and  she  has  two  great  ambitions 
with  regard  to  that  time." 

He  glanced  sideways  at  Peggy.  He  felt 
somehow  that  he  was  reaching  a  crucial 
point  in  his  relationship  with  her.  He  was 
vaguely  conscious  that  he  needed  something 
from  her,  and  that  much  in  his  future 
depended  upon  whether  she  could  meet  that 
need. 

"  What  are  the  two  great  ambitions  ?  " 
she  a'sked,  her  eyes  on  the  horizon. 

"  She  wants  to  wear  a  black  frock  in 
the  afternoons  and  to  mind  the  children 
when  we  go  to  the  '  theayter '  of  an 
evening." 

Masterxian  was  unconscious  of  the  note 
of  pleading  in  his  voice.  Everything 
seemed  to  dejssnd  upon  how  she  answered 
him. 

Peggy's  eyes  were  dreamy,  and  her 
voice  came  to  him  from  the  distances 
whither  her  imagination  had  carried  her. 

"  They'd  be  sure  to  love  her,  but  they'd 
never  learn  to  call  her  Em'ly  Angeline," 
she  said.  "I 'expect  she  wouldn't  mind 
plain  Em'ly  then,  though." 

Then  Masterman  knew  that  he  had  met 
his  Fate,  and  felt  that  it  was  a  much  better 
fate  than  he  deserved. 

*  *  •  *  *  * 

He  came  back  to  his  rooms  one  morning, 
a  month  later,  an  engaged  man,  eager  to 
work,  and  full  of  most  wonderful  ideas 
and  themes. 

Em'ly  Angeline  was  on  the  doorstep  to 
receive  him,  and,  though  it  was  only  twelve 
o'clock,  the  butterfly  bow  fluttered  a 
welcome  from  the  top  of  her  head.  It  had 
assumed  a  somewhat  rakish  angle,  owing 
to  the  frantic  energy  with  which  Em'ly 
Angeline  had  gone  through  her  morning 
duties,  and  the  shining  face  beneath  it 
testified  to  a  liberal  application  of  yellow 
soap  hastily  and  imperfectly  removed. 

She  grabbed  Masterman's  suit-case  with 
both  hands,  and,  standing  on  the  doorstep, 
beamed  up  at  him  with  shining  eyes. 

"  I'm  that  pleased  you're  back,  sir,  Fm 
nearly  off  my  'ead  !  "  she  gasped. 

Upstairs  she  unstrapped  his  bag  and 
watched  his  every  movement  with  dog-like 
devotion. 

"  You're  glad  you  went,  sir,  ain't  you  '\  " 
she  ventured. 

Masterman  threw  his  head  back  and  drew 
a  deep  breath. 


EM'LY    ANGELINE. 
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k"  I'll  never  stop  thanking  you  for  sending 
me  off,  Em'ly  Angeline,"  he  said. 

She  flicked  some  imaginary  dust  off  the 
bookcase. 

"  It  wasn't  my  doin',  sir  ;  it  was  the  last 
thing  I  wanted  to  'appen  really.  The  'ouse 
'as  been  orful  without  you.    Like  a  grave  it's 


them,  and  my  brushes  got  dirty  and  had 
to  stay  dirty,  and — oh,  I  had  an  awful 
time  of  it  !  " 

Em'ly  Angeline's  face  had  become  brighter 
and  brighter  at  each  word  he  uttered,  till 
at  last  it  was  one  broad  smile  of  bliss. 

"  How  dreadful,  sir  1  "  she  murmured  on 
a  note  of  supreme  joy. 

She  got  his  slippers  out  and  knelt  down 
to  put  them  by  the  fire. 

"  And  what  about  the  writin',  sir  ?  " 

Masterman  dropped  into  an  easy-chair 
and  smiled  down  upon  her  apologetically. 


PEA**) 


!  You're  looking  frightfully  spick  and  span,  Em'ly  Angeline,'  he  assured  her.' 


been.  But  I  s'pose  you've  'ad  some  proper 
waitin'  on,  sir  ?  " 

Masterman  rose  to  the  occasion. 

"  Proper  !  Good  gracious,  Em'ly  Ange- 
line !  There  wasn't  a  servant  in  that  place 
knew  how  to  serve  a  meal !  And  my  shaving 
things  never  seemed  to  be  where  I'd  left 


"  I'm  awfully  sorry,"  he  said,  "  but  I'm 
afraid  I  didn't  get  on  with  much.  You  see, 
Em'ly  Angeline,  I  was  so  frightfully  busy 
trying  to  meet  my  Fate." 

Em'ly  Angeline  sat  back  on  her  heels 
suddenly,  quite  forgetful  of  the  agony  that 
the  position  caused  her  bad  knee.  ^ 
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"  And  did  you,  sir  ?  "  she  queried,  her 
hands  tightly  clenched,  her  face  tense  with 
suppressed  excitement. 

';  I  met  the  nicest  Fate  that  ever  came 
round  a  corner  to  surprise  a  fellow,"  he 
answered.  "  And  I'm  going  to  be  married 
at  the  end  of  the  year,  Em'ly  Angeline." 

And  then  Em'ly  Angeline  did  a  most 
amazing  thing.  She  turned  and,  putting 
her  head  down  on  the  chair  opposite  his, 
she  burst  into  tears. 

Very  gently  Masterman  picked  her  up  and 
put  her  in  the  chair. 

"  Why,  I  thought  you'd  be  ever  so 
pleased,"  he  said. 

Em'ly  Angeline  raised  a  wet,  smiling 
face  to  his.  The  butterfly  "bow  had  slipped 
down  over  one  ear,  and  her  little  snub 
nose  was  a  brilliant  red  with  the  excess  of 
emotion. 

"  I  am  pleased,"  she  averred.  "  I'm  that 
pleased,  sir,  I  could  die  of  happiness  this 
minute." 

"  That's  better  !  "  Masterman  sat  down 
again.  "  And  now  you  shall  hear  all  about 
it,"  he  said. 

Em'ly  Angeline  listened  with  absorbed 
interest,  pleating  the  duster  in  her  belt 
with  agitated  fingers. 


"  And  she's  ever  so  beautiful  ?  "  she 
breathed,  when  the  story  was  finished. 

Masterman  nodded.  ? 

"  Beautiful  and  proud,"  Em'ly  Angeline 
went  on  ecstatically,  "  and  very  gracious  ?  " 

She  stood  up  as  though  in  a  dream, 
twisting  the  duster  tightly  in  her 
hands. 

"  And  you  don't  think  she'll  be  too  'aughty 
to  like  me,  sir  ?  She  won't  mind  havin'  a 
'omely  sort  of  maid  ?  "  ' 

"  She  says  she  thinks  she's  very  lucky 
that  she's  going  to  have  you,"  Masterman 
assured  her. 

Em'ly  Angeline  dusted  a  picture  on  her 
way  to  the  door. 

';  It  would  all  make  a  luvly  story,  wouldn't 
it,  sir  ?  "  she  questioned. 

Masterman  looked  into  the  fire. 

"  I  suppose  it  might,"  he  said.  "  I 
hadn't  really  thought  of  it.  What  ought  I 
to  call  it,  do  you  think  ?  It  wants  a  good 
name." 

Em'ly  Angeline  paused  a  moment  at  the 
door,  and  when  she  spoke  her  voice  was 
breathlessly  wistful  in  spite  of  her  laborious 
air  of  indifference. 

"  I  s'pose  you  wouldn't  exactly  call 
Em'ly  Angeline  a  good  name  1  "  she  said. 


y^-^x^4 


A    DILEMMA. 


Wothkk:   What  is  the  mutter,  dear?    Why  are  you  crying? 

Hauky  (between  sobs):    I  left  rny  toffee  on  that  chair,  an1  he's  sitting  on  it! 
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THE    BARGAIN. 
Hy  lllchard  Norman. 

I  regarded  my  wife  with  suspicion,  but 
controlled  myself  into  asking  a  simple  question. 

"  Sylvia/'  I  said,  "what  do  you  propose  to  do 
with  that  dog  ?  " 

"Fifi  is  fond  of  you,  and,  as  you  decline  to 
meet  her  half-way,  I  propose  to  place  her  on 
your  lap." 

"  It  is,  after  all,  my  lap,"  I  affirmed,  recoiling 
as  far  back  into  the  chair  as  the  lining  would 

permit,  "and  was  intended  for  other  uses 

Ugh  !  " 

Fifi,  who  in  the  meantime  had  arrived,  met 
me  the  whole  way  by  lickirg  my  face  from 
ear  to  ear. 

"  It  is  not  hygienic,"  I  spluttered,  applying 
a  handkerchief,  "it  is  not  sanitary.  It  is  a 
disgusting  and  unnecessary  method  of  showing 
affection.     1  dislike  the  dog  Fifi.     I'm  going." 

"Where  to  ?"  asked  Sylvia  between  silvery 
chuckles. 

"  To  buy  dynamite  and  blow  it  up  to  a 
dog  paradise." 

Evading  a  second  coiqj  de  king  ice,  I  said 
"  Bats  !"  and   had  the  pleasure   of  seeing  the 


animal  depart  in  alleged  enthusiasm.  The 
average  rat  could  have  dealt  with  her  en  route 
to  the  pantry  and  continued  its  journey 
hungry,  but  Fifi  had  never  met  one,  and  did 
not  know  that. 

"By  the  way,"  I  remarked,  as  casually  as 
my  anxiety  for  the  success  of  a  new-born 
scheme  permitted,  "  I  am  an  inventor-elect, 
Sylvia.  In  two  short  months  you  will  be 
bringing  me  coffee  at  all  hours  of  the  night, 
and  hearing  me  spoken  of  as  the  Mr. " 

"Have  you  been  out  in  the  sun  to-day?" 
she  asked  sweetly. 

"Eh?  Ha,  ha,  I  see  !  You  will  have  that 
little  joke  of  yours.  It  is  a  good  old  one 
and  wears  well.  But  to  revert  to  this 
invention " 

"Oh,  are  you  going  to  make  a  fortune  ?  " 
cried  Sylvia,  taking  Fiii's  late  place. 

"  No  ;  mine  is  not  a  selfish  nature.  I  am 
out  to  improve  the  welfare  of  humanity  by 
producing  an  anti-toxin  to  a  toxin  which  has 
a  degenerating  effect  on  those  who,  in  their 
extreme  youth,  are  dependent  upon  the  milk 
of  the  cow,  the  goat,  and  other  domesticated 
mammals," 
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EITHEK    WAY. 

"  It's  this  terrible  insomnia  that  keeps  me  awake. 
Sometimes  a  cat  outside  prevents  me  getting  any  sleep 
for  hours." 

"  Oh,  but  I  can  tell  you  of  a  remedy  for  that." 

"  In  what  form?" 

"Well,  you  can  either  take  it  yourself  or  give  it  to 
the  cat  in  a  little  milk." 

"Ohl"  said  two  large,  wide-opened  eyes, 
effulgent  with  the  admiration  a  child  displays 
when  faced  with  such  delightful  situations 
as  the  bonbon,  the  bonbon,  and  again  the 
bonbon. 

"  Yes,"  I  repeated,  warming  to  the  subject, 
"  I  have  already  ordered  the  first  batch." 

"  The  first  batch  J  How  splendid  !  The  first 
batch  of  what?  " 

"The  idea  is  not  original  to  me,"  I  con- 
tinued. "  A  dying  scientist  whose  life  I  saved — 
I  mean  tried  to  save — whispered  the  secret 
with  his  last  breath." 

"  Ah  !    T  thought  you  hadn't " 

"  Excuse  me,  Sylvia,  but  you  thought  no 
such  thing.  The  anti-what's-its-name  can 
only  be  derived  from  one  source — the  powdered 
teeth,  in  fact,  of  a  certain  animal.  As  I  said 
before,  the  first  batch  of  these  animals  has 
been  ordered  already,  so  please  to  arrange  for 
their  accommodation  in  the  corners  of  this  and 
the  dining-room.  Warmth  is  essential  to  their 
well-being." 

"  In  here  and  the  dining-room  ?  Whatever 
are  they  ?  "     "  Mice,"  I  replied  distinctly. 

When  Sylvia  was  sufficiently  recovered,  we 
struck  the  bargain.  No  mice,  no  Fifi — anyway, 
when  I'm  about. 


A  Scottish  peasant  woman  was  asked  one 
day,  on  her  way  back  from  church,  whether  she 
had  understood  the  sermon,  a  stranger  having 
preached.  "Wud  I  hae  the  presumption?" 
was  her  simple  and  contented  answer. 


SPRING  THOUGHTS. 

The  year  is  young,  the  Spring  has  sprung, 

And  birds  are  all  a-flutter, 
While  flowers  bud,  cows  chew  the  cud— 

This  means  more  cheese  and  butter. 

The  sky's  drab  hue  has  turned  to  blue. 

Soft  zephyrs  are  caressing. 
Mem  :  send  away  that  suit  to-day 

For  cleaning  up  and  pressing. 

With  tails  a-whisk  young  lambkins  frisk, 
And  verdant  meads  they  sprint  in ; 

The  sight  of  these  suggests  green  peas 
And  sauce  with  lots  of  mint  in. 

But  yet  the  Spring  sad  thoughts  will  bring- 

The  rhubarb's  growing  gaily; 
In  tarts,  and  pies,  and  strange  disguis 

1  dread  to  meet  it  daily  I 

-B.  H.  Roberts. 


At  King's  Cross  the  other  day  a  Scotsman 
had  just  received  his  change  from  the  booking 
clerk.  He  counted  it  over  very  carefully 
several  times,  and  at  last  the  clerk  said  to  him  : 

"  Well,  isn't  your  change  right  ?  " 

Scottie  replied,  after  some  hesitation : 

"  Yes,  it's  right — but  only  just." 

y  i, 


ihjj&. 


FOU    THE    COMING    SEASON. 

She:  Yes,  his  book  on  Buddhism  is  fearfully 
interesting. 

He  :  By  Jove,  I  must  get  a  copy  !  I'm  an  awfully 
keen  gardener,  you  know. 
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DELAINA 

NON-FADO  FABRIC 

The  fashion  for  the  coming  Spring  and 

Summer  is  Stripes,  and  in  Delaina  you  will 

find  a  wide  variety  of  striped  designs  suitable 

for  Dresses,  Blouses,  Shirts,  Pyjamas,  &c. 

The    colours   are   guaranteed    fast.       It 

washes  splendidly,  and  is  therefore  ideal 

for  Children's  wear. 

i||  Lightweight,     31  ins.  wide. 

Heavyweight,  29  ins.  wide. 

Ask  your  Draper  to  show  you  the 

NON-FADO  ZEPHYRS 

for  Blouses,  Dresses,  &c.     31  ins.  wide.       ||| 

Stocked  by  Wm.  WhiUley,  Lld.,Queens  Rd.,London,  TF.2,         j^l 
and  other  leading  Drapers.      )Vme  for  patterns. 

NELSON   TEXTILES,  Ltd., 
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Sweeping  with  a  carpet  broom, 
Drives  the  dusi  in  deeper  ; 

The  only  thing  to  get  it  out, 
Is  a  Ewbank  Carpet  Sweeper. 

The  Ewbank  is  quick — but  efficient. 
With  it  you  can  clean  a  room  more 
quickly  than  another  woman  can 
spread  her  dust  cloths.  There  is  no 
dust  with  a  Ewbank — and  no  effort 


Ask  to  see  the  Ewbank  "Success"  with 
the  Self  Cleaning  Brush. 


Mention  Windsor  Magazine  when  writing  to  advertisers. 
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HUMAN    SHEEP. 
By  A,  C.  T.   Perkins. 

When  that  enlightened  Government  Depart- 
ment, the  Air  Ministry,  intimated  that  my 
service  in  an  active  capacity  would  be  no 
longer  required,  I  soon  discovered  that  the 
practice  afforded  by  the  War  was  totally  in- 
sufficient to  enable  me  to  grapple  successfully 
with  the  problem  of  boarding  the  average  'bus 
or  train  in  our  great  metropolis.  Accordingly 
I  hied  myself  to  t*hat  trusty  companion  of  my 


with  the  most  uncompromising  ardour.  Yet, 
should  you  attempt  to  accomplish  what  they 
manifestly  seek,  their  remarks  on  the  subject 
would  do  credit  to  a  sergeant-major.        N 

The  most  annoying  species  is  the  gentleman 
who  likes  to  demonstrate  the  soundness  of  his 
judgment  and  the  perfect  condition  of  his 
nerves.  He  carefully  delays  crossing  the  road 
until  he  is  quite  sure  that  he  will  not  pass 
more  than  six  inches  in  front  of  you,  and  then 
saunters  across  with  an  air  of  studied  abandon 


SELF-EVIDENTr 


Clerk  (at  motor-works,  to  applicant  for  a  job)  :    What's  your  trade  ? 
Applicant:   Body  builder! 


boyhood,  my  push-bike.  Mounted  on  this 
docile  and  readily  available  steed,  I  sped  swiftly 
whithersoever  Fate  ordained  my  wanderings. 
And  thus  it  was  I  made  the  acquaintance  of 
that  most  erratic  product  of  modern  civilisation, 
the  common  or  garden  pedestrian. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  this  unique 
animal,  but  all  have  the  common  charac- 
teristic of  continually  seeking  a  violent  death 


which  dares  you  to  do  your  worst.  Of  course 
the  inevitable  motor  chooses  that  precise 
instant  to  dash  round  the  inevitable  corner, 
and  there  you  are.  If  you  don't  get  him,  the 
motor  does.  Waste  not  any  pity  on  him,  for 
he  has  only  obtained  that  which  he  sought. 

The  old  lady,  or  hen -like  variety,  also  pro- 
vides many  thrills.  After  a  period  of  profound 
cogitation,  she  finally  screws  her  courage  up 
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'Like  stars — they  have  the 

worship  of  the  world  " 

— Shelley 


I»m 


One  of  the 
Household  Gods 

To  bring  colour  to  the  cheek  and 
clearness  to  the  eye  is  the  function 
of  Eno.  The  strong  and  vigorous 
know  it  as  a  bulwark  of  health- 
while  those  troubled  with  ailments 
arising  from  digestive  disorders  find 
it  a  staunch  and  steady  restorative 
to  physical  well-being.  So,  after 
fifty  years  of  well-doing,  the  familiar 
bottle  of  Eno  has  risen  in  millions 
of  homes  to  be  one  of  the  most 
honoured  of  household  gods 


FRUIT  SALT 

Once  a  day,  morning  or  night, 
a  glass  of  water  with,  a  dash  of 
Eno  keeps  the  system  of  young 
and  old  alike  fresh,  clean, 
vigorous 

Get    this    Bottle 

from  your  Chemist 

TO-DAY 


The  ivords  "FRUIT  SALT"  are 
our  registered  Trade  Mark,  and  have 
hee?i  known  for  halfa-century  by 
the  Trade  and  Public  to  mean  the 
preparation  of  J .  C.  ENO,  L  TD.tand 
no  other.  It  is  frequent 'y  referred  to 
shortly  as  ENO 

KNOWN     AND     SOLD 

THROUGHOUT   THE   WORLD 

FOR       HALF  -  A  -  CENTURY 

Prepared  only  by 

J.  C.  ENO,  LTD.,  Fruit  Salt  Works, 

Lo  don,  S.E. 
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and  makes  a  frenzied  dash  of  about  ten  yards 
into,  the  middle  of  the  road.  After  safely 
attaining  this  position  of  insecurity,  she 
fluctuates.  The  strain  of  keeping  an  eye  upon, 
say,  four  motors,  two  'buses,  a  delivery  van, 
and  three  bicycles  simultaneously,  is  too  much 
for  her  cerebral  centres,  and  she  moves  either 
forwards  or  backwards,  according  to  the 
exigencies  and  wind-up  of  the  moment. 
Finally  somebody  is  compelled  to  cut  her 
really  close.  This  pulls  her  scattered  energies 
together  for  a  dying  effort,  and,  with  a 
frightened  squawk,  she  hastily  completes  her 
scuffle  to  the  nearest  refuge,  where  she  is 
usually  taken  in  tow  for  the  remainder  of  the 
journey  by  a  kindly  constable. 

The  third  variety  is  the  errand-boy,  or 
egotist  type.  He  is  supremely  unconscious  of 
the  fact  that  anybody  is  occupying  the  street 
besides  himself.  He  strolls  along  at  the  pace 
of  an  anaemic  Tank,  his  nose  buried  deep  in  the 
current  week's  escapade  of  Deadwood  Dick 
of  Eed  Gulch.  So  wrapped  up  is  he  in  the 
adventures  of  this  amiable  gentleman,  that  he 
entirely  omits  to  take  the  necessary  precaution 
of  looking  to  see  what  is  coming  before  leaving 
the  sanctuary  of  the  pavement.  Consequently, 
he  invariably  chooses  the  psychological  moment 
when  some  vehicle  is  passing  him  at  high 
speed.  His  subsequent  remarks  are.  highly 
coloured  by  his  personal  appreciation  of  the 
character  of  the  aforesaid  Deadwood  Dick. 

In   these  latter  days  the    egotist   type  has 


THE    PROFITEKR. 

Urchin  (who  thinks  his  ha'porth  of  sweets  is 
smaller  than  usual) :  Just  you  wait  till  them  Geddeses 
gits  on  yer  track — you  won't  'arf  cop  it ! 

received  a  new  recruit  in  the  shape  of  the 
aerial  gazer.  The  air  overhead  nowadays  is 
largely  occupied  by  engines  of  destruction 
basely  converted  to  the  peaceful  purpose  of 
srattering  leaflets  urging  us  to  buy  Victory 
Bonds  or  to  patronise  Harridge's  Stores.  The 
aerial  gazer  is  quite  unable  to  grasp  the 
elementary  fact  that  these  displays  are  not 
most  advantageously  witnessed  from  the  middle 
of  Ludgate  Hill  or  the  centre  of  Piccadilly 
Circus.  Perchance  he  yearris  for  wings 
himself ! 

My  last  type  I  beg  of  you  to  regard  with 
indulgence.  Need  I  say  that  it  is  the  lover. 
This  variety  is  a  nocturnal  species,  and  is 
invariably  found  in  pairs.  They  appear  about 
dusk,  and  perambulate  in  rapt  contemplation 
of  one  another  and  entire  disregard  of  every- 
thing else.  Their  confidence  is  justified,  for 
are  they  not  in  the  hand  of  Providence  ? 
They  are  quite  easy  to  avoid,  for  they  falter 
not, 'neither  do  they  deviate  unto  the  right  or 
unto  the  left,  but  pursue  undisturbed  the  even 
tenor  of  their  way.  Therefore  the  lover  who 
has  met  with  a  collision  is  in  the  same  category 
as  the  dead  donkey — things  which  the  world 
has  never  seen. 


VADE    MECUM!  . 

Tourist  (to  prospective  guide) :  I  suppose  you  know 
«ill  the  ins  and  outs  of  London  City  ? 
'iuiDE  :  Well,  sir,  I  know  all  the  inns  !      (Engaged.) 


"  So  you  enjoyed  your  visit  to  the  Zoo,  did 
you  ?  "  he  asked  of  his  dear  one's  little  sister. 

"  Oh,  yes !  And,  do  you  know,  we  saw  a  camel 
there  that  screwed  its  mouth  and  eyes  around 
awfully,  and  Doll  said  it  looked  exactly  as  you 
do  when  you  are  reciting  poetry." 
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MISS 

PHYLLIS 

DARE 

THE    MOST    POPULAR    AND    DELIGHTFUL    OF    ALL 

ARTISTES,  WHO  OWNS  WONDERFUL  REAL  PEARLS, 

writes  us  about 


Clio1>€a*U 


I  am  more  than  delighted  with  the  Ciro  Pearls.  I  have  worn  them  on  the  stage  with 
my  own  real  ones,  and  it  is  impossible  to  detect  the  difference.  I  think  they  are  quite 
wonderful,  and  I  strongly  recommend  them  as  the  most  perfect  imitation  of  the  genuine 
article  that  1  have  ever  seen."  (Signed)    PHYLLIS   DARK. 

WE   GIVE  YOU  A  UNIQUE   OPPORTUNITY  TO   PROVE 
THE    VALUE    OF     CIRO     PEARLS     FOR    YOURSELVES. 

Upon  receipt  of  £  i  -  i  -o  we  will  send  you  on  approbation  a  Necklet,  sixteen  inches  long  (gold  clasp,  2/6 

extra),  or  a  Ring,  Brooch,  Earrings,  or  any  other  Jewel  with  Ciro  Pearls. 

Our  new  booklet  No.  10  will  give  you  details  of  all  our  goods. 

Put  them  beside  any  real  pearls  or  any  other  artificial  pearls,  and  if  they  are  riot  equal  to  the  real  or 

superior  to  the  other  artificial  pearls,  no  matter  what  their  price  may  be,  return  them  to  us  within  seven 

days  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 

Provincial  customers  may  send  their  orders  by  the  post,  and  will  receive  the  came  attention  as  if  they  called 

upon  us  personally. 

We    have   no   Shop.      Our  showrooms  are  on  the   first    floor,  over  Lloyd's   Bank, 
39,  OLD  BOND  STREET,  W.l  (Piccadilly  End).     CIRO  PEARLS,  Ltd.  (Dept.  10). 


You  need  not  "practise" 
to  become  a  Good  Pianist 

My  System  has  abolished  all  necessity  for  keyboard 
drudgery.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  in  a  few 
months  a  mastery  of  the  piano  often  unobtainable 
even  after  years  of  laborious  practising  for  several 
hours  daily. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  other  eminent 
musicians    highly    recommend    and 
use  this  System.      No  apparatus 
or     specially     written    score. 
The    quickest    and  most 
certain    way    to    per- 
manent      mastery 
of  the  piano. 

12,000  /^K^^  Send  for  my 

Successful         v*'%&XX  Illustrated  Book, 

rupils.  <f     T&PZ?-  "Light on  Pianoforte 

Playing." 

This  book  explains  fully 
how  I  teach  the  System 'by  a 
series  of  Postal  Lessons,  and  the 
fee  I  charge.  The  lessons  are 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pianists 
of  all  grades  of  proficiency. 
Apply  for  book  to-day,  but  do  not  omit  to  state 
whether  average  or  advanced  player,  or,  if  a 
beginner,  whether  you  can  or  cannot  play  at  sight 
a  simple  hymn-tune.  The  book  will  be  sent  free  of 
charge  and  post  free. 
V,  Macdonald  Smith,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  1. 

pom  Brain  to  l;oijboard 

Macdonald   Smith's  System  of 
Pianoforte    Playing:' 


You  Save  Money 

in  Home  Baking,  by  using  the  famous 
*     British-made  raising  agent, 

BORWIGK'S 

BAKING  POWDER 

the  quality  of  which  makes  a  little  go 
such  a  long  way.  , 

One  teaspoonful  is  equal  in  effect  to   two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  most  other  raising  agents. 


DELICIOUS    FRENCH    COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  LESS  QUANTITY,  it   being 
much    stronger  than    ORDINARY    COFFEE 
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Mrs.  Kobinson  wanted  the  picture  to  be  hung 
to  the  right  of  the  door  ;  Mr.  Robinson  wanted 
it  hung  to  the  left.  For  once  the  husband 
proved  to  be  the  more  insistent  of  the  two,  and 
Henry,  the  gardener,  was  summoned  to  bring  a 
ladder  and  hang  the  picture  according  to  Mr. 
Robinson's  instructions. 

Henry  drove  in  a  nail  on  the  left.  This 
done,  he  also  drove  one  in  the  wall  on  the 
right. 

"Why  are  you  driving  that  second  nail?" 
asked  his  master. 

"Why,  to  save  me  the  trouble  of  bringin' 
the  ladder  again  to-morrow,  when  you  come 
round  to  the  missus's  way  of  thinkin',"  said 
Henry. 


HIS  TREASURE. 

The  sunbeams  sparkled  in  her  hair, 
Finding  their  gay  reflection  there, 
And  from  the  curls  of  golden  brown 
A  hairpin  slipped  and  tumbled  down. 

He  picked  it  up  with  eager  hands— 
An  act  each  lover  understands. 
His  lady's  pin!    It  might  appear 
A  little  thing,  but,  oh,  how  dear ! 

His  very  touch  was  a  caress, 
And  yet,  despite  this  tenderness. 
He  did  not  value  it  a  bit- 
He  merely  cleaned  his  pipe  with  it! 

Leslie  M.  Oylert 


IN     THE    CIKCUMSTANCES- 


Madam  :  What  wages  would  you  require? 

Cook  (ex-munitions) :  Well,  mam,  my  darling  Fido  must  have*  lamb  chops  and  sweeties,  and  I  am  still 
paying  the  instalments  on  my  piano,  which  I  must  have  herej  and  then  there's  my  two-seater  car  1  had 
on  munitions,  so  I'd  rather  the  first  suggestion  came  from  you. 


Mother  was  out,  and  Bobby's  eldest  sister 
was  putting  on  her  best  blouse,  so  six-year-old 
Bobby  had  to  entertain  his  charming  sister's 
latest  admirer.  As  is  the  way  with  his  kind, 
he  began  to  ply  the  unfortunate  caller  with 
questions. 

"Mr.  Brown,"  he  began,  "  what  is  a  popin- 
iay ?"  .  .  .. 

"  Why — er — a  popinjay  is  a — eh — vain  bird." 

"  Are  you  a  bird,  Mr.  Brown  ?  " 

"  No,  of  course  not." 

"  Well,  that's  funny.  Mother  said  you  were 
a  popinjay,  and  father  said  there  was  no:  doubt 
about  your  being  a  jay,  but  there  didn't  seem 
to  be  much  chance  of  your  poppin'  the  question, 
and  now  you  say  you  aren't  a  bird  at  all." 


A  tiresome  attorney  in  a  remote  American 
town,  in  arguing  a  complicated  case,  had 
looked  up  authorities  dating  ,  back  to  Julius 
Caesar,  and  had  consumed  more  than  an  hour 
and  a  half  in  the  most  intricate  part  of  his 
plea,  when  he  was  pained  to  observe  what 
seemed  to  him  inattention  on  the 'bench.  It 
was  as  he  had  feared— his  Honour  was  un- 
able to  appreciate  the  nice  points  of  the 
argument. 

*'  Begging  your  Honour's  pardon,"  said  he, 
"  but  do  you  follow  me  ?  " 

The  judge  shifted  uneasily  in  his  chair.  "  I 
have,  so  far,"  he  answered,  "but  I'll  say 
frankly,  Mr.  Jones,  that,  if  I  thought  I  could 
find  my  way  back,  I'd  quit  right  here." 
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THE  WITCH'S  CURSE. 
liy  W.  J.'Clarhe. 

There  are  still  a  few  ignorant  people  in  the 
remote  districts  of  England  who  believe  in 
witches :  therefore  a  few  witches  are  still  to 
be  found  in  the  remote  districts  of  England, 
for  supply  always  tends  to  equal  demand,  and 
wherever  there  is  a  belief,  there  is  always 
ample  evidence  of  that  which  is  believed. 
These  ignorant  people  must  not  be  confused 
with  the  educated  people  in  the  civilised 
districts  of  England  (Old 
and  New)  who  believe  in 
spirit  intercourse,  nor  must 
witches  be  confused  with 
professors  of  the  occult 
sciences.  That  is  a  better 
paying  game  altogether. 

A  witch  is  simply  a  poor, 
friendless  old  woman,  half 
crazy  through  want  and  ill- 
treatment.  She  generally 
has  an  unpleasant  time,  for 
the  village  boys  throw 
stones  and  set  their  dogs  at 
her  with  the  full  approval 
of  their  parents.  At  one  of 
these  festivals,  half  a 
century  ago,  a  farmer  who 
was  passing  cuffed  the  boys' 
ears  and  drove  off  the  dogs 
with  a  horsewhip,  thereby 
enabling  a  poor  old  creature 
to  get  home  safely.  As  the 
same  boys  and  dogs  had 
chased  his  cows  some  days 
before,  the  farmer  naturally 
felt  the  inward  satisfaction 
that  always  follows  a  kindly 
action. 

On  the  next  day  one  of 
his  own  boys  beguiled  the 
tedium  of  the  golden  hours 
by  setting  his  dog  at  the 
old  crone.  She  managed  to 
give  the  dog  a  taste  of  the 
stick  she  carried,  and  send 
him  yelping  away,  and  then 
she  gave  the  boy  a  good  all- 
round  cursing  that  took  his 
breath  away.  He  went 
home  and  told  his  father, 
who  was  more  frightened 
than  the  boy,  for  he  realised 
better  the  awful  con- 
sequences. He  gave  the 
boy  a  thrashing,  as  a  sort  of 
First  Aid  to  the  apparently 
bewitched,  and  then  set  out 
to  visit  the  old  woman, 

When  he  reached  her 
tumbledown  cottage,  he  re- 
minded her  of  the  service  he  had  done  her  on 
the  previous  day.  He  told  her  that  he  had 
chastised  the  boy  for  his  evil  manners,  and 
promised  to  do  so  again  if  occasion  demanded, 
He  then  begged  her  to  take  off  the  curse, 
pointing  out  that  the  boy  had  only  been  working 
off  some  of  the  exuberance  of  youth,  and  had 
done  nothing  to  justify  extreme  measures.  He 
added  that  if  a  few  eggs  or  a  little  buttter 


That  addition  was  a  mistake  ;  it  is  generally 
a  mistake  to  say  too  much.  The  old  woman, 
who  realised  that  his  protection  was  worth 
having,  was  about  to  be  gracious,  when  this 
offer  of  dairy  produce  expanded  her  financial 
outlook.  It  was  her  first  opportunity  of  turn- 
ing her  supernatural  powers  to  profitable  use, 
which  illustrates  the  remark  already  made  that 
witchcraft  must  not  be  compared  with  high- 
class  spiritualism.  She  told  the  farmer  that  a 
witch   could   tone   down  a  curse  if   her  palm 


THIRTEEN. 


sir,    has   a 
Thirteen 


The   Guide    (to   not-over-liberal   tourist) :     This    very    spot, 
wonderful   record.      It  is  thirteen  hundred  feet    above   sea-level 
people  have  been  killed  here  in  the  last  thirteen  weeks.     You  are  the  thirteenth 
tourist  this  week.     To-day  is  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  month,  and 

Tourist   (rising  to  the   occasion)  :    Dear  me !     How   remarkable  !     And 
thirteen  is  my  lucky  number ! 

were  crossed  with  silver,  but  that,  in  order  to 
remove  a  curse  altogether,  it  was  necessary 
that  her  palm  should  be  crossed  with  gold. 

That  hit  him  in  the  very  tenderest  part  of 
his  soul.  Butter  and  eggs  were  plentiful,  but 
parting  with  coin  of  the  realm  was  another 
matter.  He  began  to  argue  the  point,  but  the 
witch,  who  knew  him  to  be  well-to-do,  per- 
sisted that  the  laws  of  her  art  could  not  fc>S 
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}    THE  ROSE  IN  THE  WILDERNESS    { 


MRS.  DESPARD,"  announced  the  maid. 
For  the  minute  the  name  was  un- 
familiar; then,  as  a  very  perfectly- 
tailored  girl  came  into  the  room,  I  laughed. 

"  Why,  Ruth,  I  was  just  wondering  who  the 
stranger  was.  I  always  forget  my  friends' 
married  names.  Tea,  Marie,  and  hot  buttered 
toast.  Sit  down,  Ruth  ;  you've  happened  in  on 
coal  and  butter  day.     Well,  how  goes  it  ?  " 

The*  firelight  flickered  on  a  pretty  face  that 
was  momentarily  hardened  in  a  rather  worried 
look. 

"  Fairly  well,"  she  said,  as  she  loosened  her 
furs.  "  Fact  is,  I've  come  to  say  good-bye. 
I've  had  a  cable  from  David,  and  he  wants  me 
to  go  out  to  Australia  to  him  on  the  next  boat. 
Of  course  I'll  love  to  see  him  again,  but  it's  all 
rather  uprooting,  isn't  it  ?  I've  never  lived  on 
a  ranch  in  my  life,  and  I  think  I  shall  be  rather 
homesick  at  first." 

I  sympathised,  and  we  talked  for  some  time. 
Then  she  said  :  "  You  know,  I'm  rather  worried 
about  the  frivolous  problem  of  keeping  my  looks. 
David  told  me  that  what  first  attracted  him  was 
the  fact  that  I  looked  so  different  from  most 
Australian  women.  But  under  Australian 
conditions,  shall  I  be  able  to  keep  it  up  ?  For 
example,  I  have  my  hair  washed  and  waved  at 
a  hairdresser's  every  fortnight ;  that  will  be 
impossible  in  my  new  life.  And  I  look  hideous 
with  straight  hair." 

"  Why,  that's  easily  solved.  Take  out  a  good 
supply  of  silmerine  with  you  Once  out  there 
you  can  order  it  from  Sydney,  which  will  be 
your  nearest  town.  You  only  want  to  damp 
your  hair  with  it  slightly,  and  put  in  slides  or  a 
curler  or  two,  which  can  easily  be  concealed 
under  a  boudoir  cap.  Get  your  hair  accustomed 
to  silmerine  treatment  on  the  voyage  out ;  then, 
by  the  time  you  land,  it  will  probably  have 
developed  a  distinct  natural  tendency  to  curl, 
and  will  only  occasionally  need  damping.  Of 
course  it  is  much  better  for  the  hair  than  to 
sap  all  its  gloss  and  vitality  with  hot  irons. 
For  a  home  shampoo  I  think  you  cannot  beat 
stallax ;  a  teaspoonful  of  stallax  granules  to  a 
cup  of  hot  water  will  make  the  most  delicious 
foaming  lather,  which  cleanses  the  hair  splen- 
didly. You'll  be  able  to  dry  it  in  the  sun  in  no 
time  in  that  gorgeous  climate !  " 

"  Why,  that  seems  too  good  to  be  true  !  " 
exclaimed  Ruth.  "I  must  write  that  down. 
Now,  Estelle,  I'm  going  to  worry  you  some 
more.  What  kind  of  complexion  cream  should 
I  take?  I  want  something  that  lasts,  that 
doesn't  take  up  much  room,  and,  above  all,  that 
really  does  keep  one's  skin  in  condition." 


"  The  answer  to  the  riddle  is  mercolised 
wax,"  I  replied.  "  A  couple  of  ounces,  such  as 
chemists  usually  sell,  lasts  for  three  or  four 
months ;  it  is  solid,  compact,  and  not  wasteful 
to  use,  and  it's  the  finest  complexion  beautifier 
there  is.  Its  great  merit  is  that  instead  of 
making  the  skin  dull  by  clogging  the  pores 
with  grease,  as  too  many  '  face  creams '  do, 
it  gently  absorbs  the  dull  outer  tissue — which 
gets  coarsened  by  hard  water,  dirt,  and  so  on  — 
and  reveals  the  dazzling  freshness  of  the  new 
skin  below.  Of  course,  in  a  hot  climate,  where 
the  sun  and  dust  tend  to  ruin  even  the  prettiest 
skins,  it  will  be  simply  invaluable.  I'll  give 
you  another  useful  tip :  be  sure  to  provide 
yourself  with  some  tablets  of  stymol ;  then,  if 
you  happen  to  have  a  blackhead,  you  have 
only  to  melt  one  tablet  in  a  little  warm  water, 
bathe  the  blackhead,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
remove  it,  without  the  slightest  difficulty,  with 
a  clean  towel." 

"Thanks  so  much;  I'm  sure  I  shall  bea  as 
grateful  as  grateful  to  you  when  I'm  in  the 
wilds  of  Australia.  Of  course  I  shan't  need 
powder,  because  since  I  discovered  cleminite  I 
haven't  needed  it." 

"No,  you  couldn't  do  better  than  carry  on 
with  cleminite,"  I  assured  her.  "  I  can't 
think  why  more  women  don't  give  up  the 
old-fashioned  messy  powder  and  use  that  nice 
lotion  instead.  Well,  Ruth,  I  think  you'll 
blossom  in  the  desert  all  right,  if  you  are  wise 
and  take  care  of  your  looks." 

"I  hope  I'll  be  able  to,"  she  said,  "because 
however  much  one  loves  adventures  and 
roughing  it,  I  don't  want  to  become  a  masculine- 
looking  woman.  After  all,  David  liked  me  as 
he  found  me,  and  it's  up  to  me  to  try  and  stay 
the  same.  I'm  afraid  my  hands  will  get 
awfully  red  with  scrubbing  and  so  on " — she 
laughed  ruefully  "but  still,  it's  not  a  big  price 
for  so  much." 

"You  needn't  suffer  that  much,"  I  said,  "if 
you  use  bicrolium  jelly  to  get  the  dirt  out  of 
the  cracks  and  take  away  the  rough  red  look. 
When  you  have  massaged  them  well,  dust 
lightly  with  a  little  talc  powder,  and  your 
hands  will  stay  a 3  pretty  and  white  as  they 
are  now." 

"I  must  go,"  she  said,  rising.  "I  don't  in 
the  least  want  to,  but  there  are  so  many 
people  to  see  .  .  .  Will  you  come  and  see  me 
off?  I  sail  on  Friday  fortnight  .  .  .  Good- 
bye  " 

"  Good-bye,  Ruth,  and  the  very  best  of  luck 
to  you  both  .  .  .  Write  to  me,  won't  you  ?  .  .  . 
Good-bye." 
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disobeyed.  Then  he  went  home  and  gave  the 
boy  another  licking. 

He  found  it  impossible  to  sleep  that  night, 
owing  to  the  worry  of  it.  His  superstitions 
increased  in  the  dark,  and  he  finally  made  tip 
his  mind  that,  as  nothing  less  than  gold  would 
serve,  he  would  go  to  that  extremity  and  recoup 
himself  from  the  boy's  money-box.  This  was 
poor  comfort,  for  the  money  would  still  go  out 
of  the  family. 

The  next  morning  he  thought  better  of  it. 
In  the  cheerful  daylight  witchcraft  loses  many 
of  its  terrors,  but  to  part  with  money  is  as 
heartbreaking  by  day  as  by  night.  He  went  to 
the  witch's  cottage  again,  and  told  her  that 
silver  was  the  limit,  and  that  even  silver  was 
forthcoming  only  if  value  for  money  was 
given. 

The  old  woman  had  also  spent  an  anxious 


boy  with  all  the  physical  sufferings  and  mental 
and  moral  failings  that  came  to  her  tongue. 
The  problem  was  to  find  which  of  these  items 
was  the  least  offensive. 

Being  an  agricultural  person,  whose  daily 
work,  unlike  the  mechanical  occupations  of 
cities,  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  keep  his 
brain  in  working  order,  he  finally  hit  upon  one 
evil  trait  of  character  that  never  did  any  harm 
to  the  possessor,  although  it  bore  pretty  hardly 
on  other  people.  He  knew  that  most  vices 
have  the  knack  of  hitting  back  and  punishing 
the  vicious,  but,  so  far  as  his  experience  went, 
the  passion  of  greed  is  free  from  this  defect. 
Its  practice  gives  great  internal  satisfaction, 
and  its  results  enable  the  possessor  to  do  well 
for  himself.  In  his  rustic  inexperience,  the 
man  admitted  that  it  brings  with  it  the  con- 
tempt of  one's  neighbours,  but  when  you  are 
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Prisoner  :    Hould  on  a  bit  wid  ye  while  I  git  ilie  hat. 
R.T.C.   Constable  :    And  it's  after  givirf  me  the  slip  ye  are. 
get  it  for  ye. 


Just  ye  stop  where  ye  are  while    I 


night.  She  had  not  obtained  any  gold,  and  she 
feared  that  she  had  lost  the  silver  he  had  been 
willing  to  pay  on  the  previous  day,  for  nobody, 
however  superstitious,  believes  quite  so  much 
in  supernatural  power  as  in  material  things, 
and  he  might  easily  change  his  mind.  She 
was  overjoyed  when  he  came  and  renewed  his 
offer  of  silver,  but  she  was  wise  enough  to  keep 
up  appearances,  and  insist  that  in  the  absence 
of  gold  some  part  of  the  curse  must  remain. 
She  agreed,  however,  to  stretch  a  point  and 
leave  it  to  him  to  choose  which  of  the  multi- 
farious ills  she  had  called  down  on  the  boy 
should  remain  uncancelled. 

The  farmer  clinched  the  bargain  on  these 
terms,  and  went  home  to  think  the  matter  out. 
In  her  passion  the  old  hag  had  threatened  the 


rich  you  can  disregard  your  neighbours' 
opinions. 

Having  settled  the  point,  he  paid  another 
visit  to  the  witch,  who  collected  the  fee  in 
advance  and  said  a  prayer  backwards,  thereby 
relieving  the  boy  from  all  the  evil  things  she 
had  put  upon  him,  with  the  exception  of  a 
complete  disregard  for  the  Tenth  Command- 
ment. This  contented  the  farmer,  who  went 
home,  satisfied  that  he  had  done  his  duty  by 
the  lad. 

It  may  have  been  due  to  supernature,  or  it 
may  have  been  due  to  heredity,  but  that  boy 
grew  up  with  all  the  usual  failings  of  youth 
held  in  check  by  a  ravenous  desire  to  obtain 
everything  there  was  and  all  of  it.  While  he 
was  young,  this   did  him  harm  rather  than 
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good ;  but  when  he  left  the  countryside  and 
went  to  a  town  and  into  business,  the 
wisdom  of  his  father  began  to  be  justified. 
The  trouble  with  young  people  is  that  they 
waste  time  over  the  ephemeral  and  neglect 
the  essential,  thereby  coming  upon  evil  days 
later  on,  for  the  world  has  decided  pretty 
definitely  that  the  essential  thing  is  to  get 
all  you  can.  The  man  who  neglects  this 
in  his  youth  suffers  considerably  in  later 
life,  for  he  finds  himself  at  the  beck  and  call 


never  allowed  these  luxuries  to  distract  him 
from  his  life-work.  He  found  it  more  difficult 
to  conduct  the  negotiations  for  his  country  seat 
than  the  negotiations  for  his  title,  for  in 
England  the  conveyance  of  real  estate  is  a 
complicated  legal  matter,  while  the  purchase 
of  a  title  has  been  reduced  to  simplicity,  a 
thing  to  be  expected  among  a  practical  people. 
Contrary  to  his  father's  old-fashioned  idea,  he 
.found  that  greed,  instead  of  making  him 
unpopular,  made  him  a  popular  idol.     A  man  is 
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'Why  are  you  so  bitter  against  your  Uncle  Nebuchadnezzar?'' 

'Because  he  lost  all  his  money  just  as  we  had  named  the  baby  after  him/ 


of  all  the  disagreeable   people  who   have   not 
neglected  it. 

The  farmer's  son  began  his  business  life  with 
the  one  idea  of  getting  all  he  could.  He 
devoted  all  his  time  to  this  hobby,  and  found  it 
a  sufficient  life's  work.  At  thirty  he  was 
getting  on,  at  thirty-five  he  was  ricji,  and  at 
forty-five  he  had  arrived.  He  bought  a  country 
seat  and  a  title  with  his  spare  cash,  but  he 

lulling   Third  Cvvcr.\ 


admired  much  more  for  what  he  can  make  out 
of  his  country  than  he  is  for  anything  he  does 
in  his  country's  service. 

The  only  moral  attached  to  this  story  is  that, 
by  taking  thought,  one  can  cut  down  expenses. 
There  is  little  chance  of  anybody  finding  any 
other  moral  concealed  in  it,  for  most  people 
have  learned  already  how  important  it  is  to 
get  all  they  can. 
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" « I'm  dancing  the  fifth,'  she  announced,  « with  the  Duke  of  Blackpool.' 

but  she  took  no  notice." 


I  started  violently, 
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THOUGHTFULLY   I   read   the   letter 
again. 

.  .  .  It  nearly  breaks  my  heart  to  say 
so,  but  I've  got  to  part  with  Nobby.  Fm 
going  to  India  to  join  Richard,  you  know, 
and  Fm  sailing  next  week.  I  think  you'd 
get  on  together.  He's  a  one-man  dog  and  a 
bit  queer -tempered  with  strangers — all  Sealy- 
havns  are.  But  he's  a  good  little  chap — very 
sporting,  very  healthy,  and  a  real  beauty. 
Let  me  know  one  way  or  the  other,  and,  if  * 
you'd  like  to  have  him,  Fll  send  him  round 
with  his  license  and  pedigree. 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Josephine  Childe. 
P.S. — He's  always  slept  on  my  bed. 
1920.    No.  an*  457 


The  letter  had  been  forwarded  to  me  from 
London,  for  I  was  spending  the  week-end  in 
Leicestershire  with  the  Scarlets. 

I  looked  across  the  flagged  hall  to  my 
host,  who  was  leaning  against  a  table  with 
a  hunting  horn  in  each  hand,  listening 
critically  to  the  noise  he  was  making,  and 
endeavouring  to  decide  upon  which  of  the 
two  instruments  he  could  wind  the  most 
inspiring  call. 

"  Live  and  let  live,"  said  I.  With  a  grin 
Bertram  suspended  his  operations.  "  Listen. 
I've  been  offered  a  Sealyham." 

"  Take  him,"  was  the  reply.  "  Your 
guests  will  regret  it,  but  you  won't.  They're 
high-spirited    and    they're    always    full    of 
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beans.  Hard  as  nails,  too,"  he  added. 
"You'll  never  kill  him.  Tell  me."  He 
brandished  the  horn  which  he  held  in  his 
right  hand.  "  Don't  you  think  this  sounds 
the  best  ?  "  With  an  effort  he  produced 
a  most  distressing  sound.  "Or  this  ?  "' 
Putting  the  other  to  his  lips,  he  emitted 
a  precisely  similar  note. 

"There's  no.  difference  at  all,"  said  I, 
crossing  to  a  bureau.  "  They're  equally 
painful.  They  do  it  rather  better  at  level- 
crossings  on  the  Continent." 

"  It  is  patent,"  said  Bertram,  "  that  you 
have  no  ear  for  music." 

"  All  right,"  said  I,  making  ready  to 
write.  "  You  try  it.  The  hounds'll  all 
sit  up  and  beg  or  something.  I  suppose 
it's  too  much  to  expect  to  find  a  pen  that'll 
write  here,"  I  added,  regarding  uneasily 
the  enormous  quill  with  which  the  bureau 
was  decorated. 

"  That's  a  jolly  good  pen,"  said  Bertram 
indignantly.     "  Everyone  says  so." 

I  grunted  my  disbelief. 

"Which  end  shall  I  use  ?  " 

"  I  recommend  the  right  one,"  rejoined 
my  host  with  ponderous  sarcasm.  "  But, 
as  I  have  yet  to  meet  anyone  who  can  read 
your  writing,  I  don't  suppose  it  matters." 

"  I  have  often  deplored  the  company  you 
'  keep,"  said  I,  and  with  that  I  selected  a  large 
sheet  of  paper  and  wrote  as  follows  : — 

Dear  Miss  Childe, 

Fd  like  to  have  Nobby  very  much.  I'm 
awfully  sorry  for  you,  but  I'll  be  very  kind 
to  him  for  both  your  sakes.  The  reference 
you  give  him  is  most  satisfactory.  I  suppose 
hell  want  one  evening  a  week  and  every  other 
Sunday.  And  will  he  do  in  the  front  steps 
and  spoil  the  knives  ?  Or  only  ruin  the  boots  ? 
I  beg  your  pardon.  For  the  moment  I  was 
thinking  of  the  cook  who  nearly  engaged  us. 
Only  she  wanted  a  pension  after  six  months' 
service.  It  was  very  nice  of  you  to  think  of 
me.  Fll  write  you  a  proper  letter  when  I 
send  you  a  receipt.  I  return  to  Town  to- 
morrow.      Yours  very  sincerely, 


P.S.—He  shall  always  sleep  on  mine. 

As  I  was  addressing  the  envelope,  the 
butler  entered  the  hall.  I  gave  him  the 
letter,  and  he  promised  to  see  that  it  was 
despatched  that  day.  A  knowledge  of* 
Bertram's  household  suggested  this  pre- 
caution. 

As  I  had  told  Miss  Childe,  on  the  following 
day  I  returned  to  Town.     It  was  the  last 


Monday,  but  one  before  Christmas,  and 
Jonah's  birthday.  To  do  the  latter  honour, 
we  were  to  dine  all  together  at  Claridge's 
and  go  on  to  an  entertainment,  presented 
in  a  house  in  which  smoking  was  permitted, 
and  of  such  a  nature  that  you  gained  rather 
than  lost  by  arriving  late. 

I  reached  home  with  sufficient  time  only 
to  bathe  and  dress,  and  it  was  not  until  we 
were  half-way  through  dinner  that  I  learned 
that  my  letter  to  Miss  Childe  had  borne 
immediate  fruit. 

"By  the  way,"  said  Daphne  suddenly, 
"did  the  servants  give  you  that  message 
from  Josephine  Childe  ?  "  I  shook  my 
head.  "  It  was  down  on  the  telephone  block, 
but  I  suppose  you  were  too  hurried  to  look 
at  that.  'Miss  Childe's  compliments,  and 
Nobby  will  be  round  this  evening.'  " 
Hardly  I  suppressed  an  exclamation.  "  We're 
all  mad  to  know  what  it  means.  Berry 
scents  an  intrigue  and  says  it's  a  cipher." 

"  Worse,"  said  I.    "  It's  a  dog." 

"  A  dog  ? "  cried  Daphne  and  Jill  to- 
gether. 

"  A  dog.  You  know.  A  small  quad- 
ruped. Something  like  a  cat,  only  with 
hair." 

"  I  know,"  said  Berry  excitedly.  "  I 
know.    I've  seen  pictures  of  them." 

"Fools.  Both  of  you,"  said  my  sister. 
"  What's  she  giving  you  a  dog  for  ?  " 

I  explained  the  nature  of  the  transaction. 

"  I  have  every  reason  to  believe,"  I 
concluded,  "  that  he  will  become  one  of  us." 

The  others  exchanged  meaning  looks. 

"Is  he  any  particular  breed  ?  "  said 
Berry.     "  Or  just  a  pot-pourri  ?  " 

I  braced  myself  with  a  draught  of 
champagne  before  replying.     Then — 

"  He's  a  Sealyham,"  I  said. 

Uprose  a  damnatory  chorus. 

"  I  do  hereby  protest,"  said  Berry.  (i  A 
barbarous  breed,  notorious  for  its  unpro- 
voked ferocity.  Peaceable  possession  of  our 
tenement  will  be  unknown.  Ingress  and 
egress  will  be  denied  us.  Substantial  com- 
pensation will  be  an  everyday  affair.  Any 
more  for  the  Pasteur  Institute  ?  " 

"  Rot,"  said  I.     "  You're  jealous." 

"  They've  awfully  uncertain  tempers," 
said  Daphne.  "  Maisie  Dukedom  had  one, 
and  it  went  down  and  bit  a  new  cook,  who'd 
just  come,  before  she'd  got  her  things  off. 
They  had  to  give  her  five  pounds,  put  her  up 
at  an  hotel  for  the  night,  and  pay  her  fare 
back  to  Bristol.  And  she  had  wonderful 
references." 

"  Instinct,"     said    I.     "  The    dog    saw 
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through   her.     They   ought   to   have   been 
grateful." 

"  Truth  is,"  said  Jonah,  "  they're  a  bit 
too  sporting  for  London." 
•  "  Look  here,"  said  I,  consulting  my 
watch.  "  At  the  present  moment  the  poor 
little  dog  is  probably  fretting  his  soul  out  in 
the  servants'  hall.  So  we'll  have  to  keep 
him  to-night.  If  he's  the  ravening  beast 
you  say  he  is,  he  shall  be  fired  to-morrow. 
If  not,  I  shall  stick  to  him.  That's  fair 
enough,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  He's  going  to  be  a  darling,"  said  Jill. 
"I'm  sure  of  it."' 

Before  we  left  for  the  theatre,  I  telephoned 
home  and  spoke  to  the  butler. 

"  Is  that  you,  Falcon  ?  " 

"  It  is,  sir." 

"  Any  dogs  come  for  me  ?  " 

"  Only  one,  sir." 

"  Is  he  all  right  ?  " 

"  Seems  a  little  unsettled,  sir,  and — er — 
suspicious.  He  was  rather  short  with  Fitch, 
sir,  when  he  come  in,  but  he  had  his  leggin's 
on,  sir,  so  there's  no  'arm  done.  He's  all 
right  with  me,  sir." 

I  thought  of  the  Dukedoms'  cook  and 
moistened  my  lips. 

"  See  that  he  has  a  run  on  the  lead  before 
you  go  to  bed,"  I  said  as  nonchalantly  as 
possible,  "  and  then  put  him  upstairs  on  my 
bed." 

"Very  good,  sir." 

I  returned  to  the  lounge. 

"  Has  the  little  bit  of  Heaven  arrived  ?  " 
said  Berry. 

I  nodded. 

"  Casualties  ?  " 

"Nil,"  said  I.  "  Everything  in  the 
garden  is  lovely." 

"  No  doubt,"  said  Berry.  "  And  the 
servants'  hall  ?  I  suppose  that's  a 
shambles." 

"  Don't  be  silly,"  said  I.  "  He's  as  good 
as  gold." 

"  There  you  are,"  said  Jill  staunchly. 

"  Cupboard  love,"  said  Berry.  "  You 
wait  till  we  come  in.  I  shouldn't  be 
surprised  if  he  concentrated  on  me.  They 
always  aim  high.  It  will  be  your  duty,"  he 
added,  turning  to  Daphne,  "  to  suck  the 
wound.     That  is  a  wife's  privilege." 

"  The  best  thing,"  said  Jonah,  "  is  to  hold 
a  cigarette-end  to  the  place." 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  Berry. 

"  Well,  an  iron  takes  such  a  time  to 
heat." 

In  a  voice  shaken  with  emotion  my 
brother-in-law  stated  that  he  should  regard 


any  such  treatment  as  a  treacherous  and 
aggravated  assault  upon  his  person. 

"  Don't  let  there  be  any  mistake  about 
it,"  he  concluded.  "  I'm  not  going  to  have 
any  amateur  life-savers  burning  holes  in  my 
body  in  the  hope  of  being  recommended  by 
the  Coroner's  jury.  If  I've  got  to  die,  I'll 
just  go  mad  in  the  ordinary  way,  thank  you. 
I  wonder  whom  I  shall  bite  first,"  he  added 
pleasantly. 

"  Don't  you  worry,"  said  I.  "  Think  what 
hydrophobia  means."        v, 

"What  does  it  mean  ?''— suspiciously. 

"  'A  horror  of  water,' "  said  It  "  You  must 
.  have  had  it  for  years." 

We  left  the  theatre  about  eleven  o'clock. 

We  had  just  come  in,  and  I  was  disrobing 
in  the  hall — Berry  was  speaking  to  the 
chauffeur— when  an  exclamation  from  Jill, 
who  was  on  the  point  of  following  Daphne 
and  Jonah  into  the  library,  made  me  look 
round. 

On  the  top  step  of  the  first  flight  of  stairs 
stood  a  little  white  dog,  regarding  us  squarely. 
He  might  have  been  painted  by  Maud  Earl. 
His  ears  were  pricked,  his  little  forefeet 
placed  close  together,  his  tail  was  upright. 
A  gas  officer  would  have  said  that  he  was 
."in  the  alert  position." 

"  Hello,  Nobby,"  said  I.  "  How  goes 
it?" 

At  the  sound  of  his  name,  the  terrier  put 
his  small  head  on  one  side  with  an  air  of 
curiosity,  as  evident  as  it  was  attractive. 

'"  What  a  darling  !  "  cried  Jill. 

As  she  spoke,  I  heard  a  latch-key  inserted, 
and  the  next  moment  Berry  pushed  open 
the  door. 

Breathing  out  threatenings,  the  darling 
streaked  down  the  stairs  and  across  the  hall 
to  the  new-comer's  feet,  where  he  stood  with 
his  back  arched,  one  fore-paw  raised,  and 
bared  teeth,  emitting  a  long  low  snarl,  while 
there  was  a  look  in  the  bright  brown  eyes 
which  there  was  no  mistaking. 

My  brother-in-law  stood  as  if  rooted  to 
the  spot. 

Jill  began  to  shake  with  laughter. 

"  What  did  I  say  ?  "  said  Berry,  remaining 
motionless.  "  Can't  enter  my  own  house 
now.  It's  all  right,  old  chap,"  he  added, 
gazing  at  Nobby  with  a  winning  smile.  "  I 
belong  here." 

His  statement  was  not  accepted.  Nobby, 
who  was  clearly  taking  no  risks,  replied 
with  a  growl  charged  with  such  malevolence 
that  I  thought  it  advisable  to  interfere. 

I  addressed  myself  to  the  terrier. 


"  Nobby,  clearly  interpreting  our  merriment  as  applause,  stood 
immediately  below  his  victim,  panting  a  little  "with  excitement." 
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"  Good  man,"  I  said  reassuringly,  patting 
Berry  upon  the  shoulder. 

Jonah  contends  that  the  dog  construed 
my  movement  as  an  attempted  assault, 
which  it  was  his  duty  to  abet.  In  any  event, 
in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  record,  the  growl 
culminated  in  that  vicious  flurry  which 
invariably  accompanies  the  closing  of  jaws, 
there  was  a  noise  of  torn  cloth,  and  with  a 
yell  Berry  leapt  for  and  reached  the  book- 
case, to  which  he  adhered,  clinging  rather 
than  perched,  after  the  manner  of  a  startled 
ape. 

A  roar  of  laughter  from  me  and  long, 
tremulous   wails    of   merriment   from    Jill 


* 


brought  \i 

my    sister 

and    Jonah  r 

pell-mell   upon    a 

never-to-be-forgotten 

scene. 

The  four  of   us   huddled 
together,   helpless  with   mirth, 
while  Berry,  calling  upon   Sirius, 
clung  desperately   to  the   bookcase, 
and  Nobby,  clearly  interpreting  our  merri 
ment  as  applause,  stood  immediately  belo^ 
his  victim,  panting  a  little  with  excitement 
and  wagging  his  tail  tentatively. 

"  After    all,"    said    my    brother-in-law, 
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"  what  is  Death?  A  b-b-bagatelle.  Excelsior. 
Of  course,  I  ought  to  have  a  banner,  really. 
Just  to  wave  as  I  fall.  Two  and  a  half 
guineas  these ,  trousers  cost.  Think  of  the 
dogs  you  could  get  for  that.,  Excelsior. 
Seriously,  I  should  get  him  a  set  of  false 
teeth  and  keep  them  locked  up.  It'll  save 
in  the  end.  Yes,  I  know  it's  side-splitting. 
I'm  only  sorry  I  haven't  got  a  tail.  Then 
I  could  hang  from  the  electric  light.  As  it 
is,  what  about  calling  off  the,  dog  ?  Not 
that  I'm  not  comfortable.  And  the  air  up 
here's  lovely.     But        "tr. 

With  an  effort  I  pulled  myself  together 
and  laid  a  hand  on  Jill's  shoulder. 

"  Here,"  I  said,  nodding  in  Berry's 
direction,  "  here  we  have  the  Flat-footed 
Baboon,  an  animal  of  diverting  but  vulgar 
habits.  That  between  its  eyes  is  its  nose. 
The  only  other  known  specimen  is  at 
Dartmoor."  , 

"  D'you  mind  not  talking  ?  "  said  Berry. 
"  I'm  just  thinking  out  your  "death.  They 
say  pressing  is  very  painful.  Or  would  you 
rather  call  off  the  mammal  ?  " 

I  picked  up  Nobby  and  put  him  under 
my  arm. 

"  You  know,  you're  a  wicked  dog,"  said  I. 

For  a  moment  his  bright  brown  eyes  met 
mine.  Then  with  a  sudden  movement  he 
put  up  a  cold  black  nose  and  licked  my 
face.  ... 

Before  we  retired  that  night,  Berry  had 
admitted  that  Nobby  had  his  points,  Nobby 
had  accepted  from  Berry  a  caviare  sandwich, 
and  I  had  handed  my  brother-in-law  a 
cheque  for  two  pounds  twelve  shillings  and 
sixpence. 

It  had  been  arranged  that  we  should 
spend  Christmas  with  the  St.  Martins  in 
Wiltshire,  and  we  were  to  make  the  journey 
on  the  twenty-third.  High  festival  was 
to  be  held  at  Red  Abbey,  a  fine  old  place 
with  mullioned  windows  and  a  great 
panelled  hall  that  smacked  of  revelry  and 
Christmas  cheer  even  in  summer-time.  On 
Christmas  Eve  there  was  to  be  a  dance,  on 
Boxing  Day  a  tenants'  ball,  and  on  Christmas 
Day  itself  the  house-party  of  twenty  souls 
was  to  assemble  for  dinner  correctly  attired 
after  the  manner  of  children  of  tender  years. 

So  far  as  clothes  could  do  it,  the  spirit  of 
childhood  was  to  be  recaptured  that  night. 
Guests  had  been  put  upon  their  honour  to 
eschew  evasion.  Kilts  and  sailor  suits  had 
been  forbidden,  as  was  any  suit  or  frock 
which  was  not  the  monopoly  of  juveniles. 
Hair  was  to  be  worn  down,  monocles  and 


jewellery  were  banned.  The  trappings  of 
Dignity  were  to  be  rigidly  put  off,  and 
Innocence  courted  with  appropriate  mockery. 
The  composition  of  the  house-party,  which 
had  been  carefully  chosen,  promised  an 
entertainment  >  of  more  than  ordinary 
interest. 

On  all  three  evenings  dance  music  was 
to  be  discoursed  by  a  famous  coloured  band, 
whose  services  had  long  ago  been  retained 
for  the  occasion. 

A  -long-standing  engagement  made  it 
impossible  for  Berry  to  accompany  us  from 
London.  On  Tuesday  he  must  leave  Town 
for  Hampshire,  but  time-tables  were  con- 
sulted, and  it  was  discovered  that  he  could 
travel  across  country  on  Christmas  Eve, 
and,  by  changing  from  one  station  to  the 
other  at  the  market  town  of  Flail,  arrive 
at  Red  Abbey  in  time  for  tea. 

"We  can  take  your  luggage  with  us," 
said  Daphne.  "  You've  got  all  you'll  want 
for  the  night  at  White  Ladies." 

It  was  half-past  nine  o'clock,  and  we 
were  all  in  the  library,  resting  after  the 
labours  of  the  day. 

Berry  from  the  depths  of  the  sofa  grunted 
an  assent. 

"  All  the  same,"  he  added,  "  I  must  take 
something.  Beard-eraser,  for  instance,  and 
a  clean  neckerchief.  Same  as  when  you 
enlist." 

"  Everything  you  can  possibly  want's 
there  already.  Mrs.  Foreland  knows  you're 
coming,  and  she'll  put  everything  out." 

"  I  have  a  weakness,"  replied  her  husband, 
"  for  my  own  sponge.  Moreover,  foolhardy 
as  it  may  seem,  I  still  clean  my  teeth.  The 
only  question  is,  what  to  put  them  in." 

"  What's  the  matter  with  your  pockets  ?  " 
said  I. 

"  Nothing  '  at  present,"  said  Berry. 
"  That's  why  I  shall  want  your  despatch - 
case." 

"  Nothing  doing,"  said  I.  "  I  refuse  to 
subscribe  to  my  own  inconvenience." 

"Self,"  said  Berry  bitterly.  "Why 
wasn't  I  born  selfish  ?  I've  often  tried, 
but  you  can't  bend  an  oak,  can  you  ? 
Anybody  can  have  my  shirt  at  any  time." 
Languidly  he  regarded  his  cuff.  "  No.  l^ot 
this  one,  but  almost  any  other.  My  life 
has  been  one  long  unrecognised  sacrifice. 
And  what  is  my  reward  ?  "  He  looked 
round  about  him  with  pitying  eyes.  "  Poor 
bloated  worms,  you  little  know  the  angel 
that  labours  in  your  midst."  His  own 
being  finished,  with  a  sigh  he  took  his  wife's 
newly-lighted   cigarette   from  the  ash-tray 
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which  they  were  sharing.    "  I  had  a  dream 
last  night,"  he  added  comfortably. 

"  What  about  ?  "  said  Jill. 

"  I  dreamed,"  said  Berry,  "  that  I  was  a 
pint  of  unusually  broad  beans.  Several 
people  remarked  upon  my  breadth.  After 
spirited  bidding,  I  was  secured  by  no  less 
a  personage  than  The  McAroon  himself,  to 
whom  I  gave  violent  indigestion  within 
twenty-four  hours.  Pleased  with  this 
attention,  the  laird  erected  in  my  memory 
a  small  bar  at  which  the  rankest  poison 
could  be  obtained  at  all  hours  by  asking  in^ 
Hebrew  for  ginger  ale.  Which  reminds  me. 
I  haven't  taken  my  medicine."  Meaningly 
he  regarded  the  tray  which  had  just  been 
placed  upon  a  side-table.  "  The  doctor  said 
I  mustn't  move  about  after  meals,  or  I'd 
mix  it  myself.    As  it  is  .  .  ." 

He  broke  off  and  looked  round  expec- 
tantly. 

"  Idle  brute,"  said  Daphne.    "  I  wonder 

you    aren't    afraid    to Where's    my 

cigarette  ?     I  only  lighted  one  a  moment 
ago." 

"  Perhaps  it's  behind  your  ear,"  suggested 
her  husband.    "  Perhaps " 

"  Where's  the  match  you  lighted  that 
one  from  ?  "  demanded  his  wife. 

"  Woman,"  said  Berry  indignantly,  "  you 
forget  yourself.  Besides,  I  didn't  use  a 
match.  I  kindled  it  by  rubbing  two  sticks 
together.  Same  as  they  do  in  Guano,  where 
the  jelly  comes  from." 

Here  a  diversion  was  caused  by  the  open- 
ing of  the  door  sufficiently  to  admit  a 
slightly  damp  white  ball  with  a  black  spot, 
which  projected  itself  into  the  room  as  if 
possessed.  Nobby.  Exhilarated  to  frenzy 
by  the  reflection  that  at  least  four  days 
must  elapse  before  anyone  could  be  b'othered 
to  bathe  him  again,  the  terrier  took  a 
flying  leap  on  to  the  sofa,  licked  Daphne's 
face,  put  a  foot  in  Berry's  eye,  barked, 
hurled  himself  across  the  room  to  where 
Jonah  was  playing  Patience,  upset  the  card- 
table,  dashed  three  times  round  the  room, 
pretended  to  unearth  a  rat  from  the  depths 
of  Jill's  chair,  and  finally  flung  himself 
exhausted  at  my  feet. 

"  I  suppose  this  is  what  they  call  '  animal 
spirits,'  "  said  Berry.  "  Or  '  muscular 
Christianity.'  " 

"•It  is  well  known,"  said  I,  "  that  exercise 
after  a  bath  is  most  beneficial." 

"  No  doubt,"  was  the  icy  reply.  "  Well, 
next  time  I  put  my  foot  in  your  eye,  assume 
that  I've  had  a  bath  and  call  it  '.exercise,' 
will  vou  ?  " 


"  Have  you  written  to  the  St.  Martins  ?  " 
said  Daphne,  "  to  say  that  you'll  be  a  day 
late  ?  " 

"  I  have.  The  masterpiece  is  on  the 
writing-table,  awaiting  insertion  in  an 
envelope." 

I  picked  up  the  letter  and  read  aloud  as 
follows  : — 

Madam} 

I  am  disposed  to  refer  to  your  invitation  to 
make  one  of  the  house- party  due  to  assemble 
on  the  23rd  instant. 

I  am  to  say  that  a  malignant  Fate  has 
decreed  that  I  shall  not  dignify  your  hovel 
before  the  evening  of  the  following  day. 

The  feeling  of  profound  disappointment 
which  this  announcement  will  provoke  should 
be  tempered  by  the  reflection  that  you  are 
fortunate  indeed  to  have  secured  so  enchanting 
a  personality  for  your  festivities,  which,  how- 
ever hopeless  they  may  appear,  cannot  fail 
to  be  galvanised  into  some  show  of  life  by  my 
inspiring  presence. 

My  luggage  and  the  four  ungrateful  parasites 
who  have  so  long  battened  upon  my  generosity 
will  arrive  on  the  23rd,  as  arranged.  One 
of  the  latter  has  stealthily  acquired  a  mongrel, 
which,  provided  he  can  obtain  the  necessary 
permit,  he  proposes  to  bring  with  him.  My 
protests  against  this  abuse  of  hospitality  have 
been  received  with  that  vulgar  insolence  which 
I  have,  alas,  learned  to  expect. 

I  am  to  request  you  to  remember  that  I  am 
visiting  you  incognito,  as  the  Duke  of  Black- 
pool, and  that  at  this  season  it  is  my  practice 
to  consume  a  mince-pie  and  a  bottle  of  beer 
before  retiring. 

I  am,  Madam, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Berry  P  ley  dell. 

"  Outrageous,"  said  Daphne,  "  perfectly 
outrageous.  However,  there's  no  time  tc 
write  another,  so  it  had  better  go.  Boy,  be 
a  dear  and  answer  that  invitation  for  me." 

"  This  lecture  thing  %  "  said  I,  holding  up 
a  gilt-edged  card. 

My  sister  nodded. 

"  We'll  have  to  go,  I  suppose." 

In  a  flowing  hand  I  wrote  as  follows  : — 

Major  and  Mrs.  Pleydell  have  much  pleasure 
in  accepting  the  Countess  of  Loganberry's 
kind  invitation  to  attend  Professor  La  T robe's 
lecture  on  the  3rd  of  January. 

When  I  had  read  this  aloud — 
'*  What    an    interesting    subject !  "    said 
Berry.    "  We  shall  enjoy  ourselves." 
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Three  days  later  I  was  in  the  act  of  fitting 
a  new  blade  to  my  safety-razor,  when  Berry 
entered  the  room  fully  dressed. 

"I'm  just  off,"  he  said,  "  but  you  may  as 
well  see  what  you've  done  before  I  go." 

"  What  d'you  mean  ?  "  said  I. 

"  Read  that." 

He  handed  me  a  letter.  I  laid  down  my 
instrument  of  torture  and  read  as  follows  : — 

Sir, 

I  am  directed  by  the  Countess  of  Logan- 
berry to  acknowledge  your  communication  of 
the  20th  inst.,  and  to  say  that  she  cannot 
recollect  the  inclusion  of  your  name  among 
those  of  the  guests  invited  to  asseynble  at  Pride 
Langley  the  day  after  to-morrow. 

In  these  circumstances  I  am  to  express  the 
hope  that  you  will  not  trouble  to  favour  her 
with  your  attendance  upon  the  2ith  inst.  or  any 
other  date,  and  that  you  will  take  immediate 
steps  to  prevent  the  despatch  of  your  luggage 
and  of  the  four  parasites,  for  which,  should 
they  arrive,  she  can  accept  no  responsibility. 

I  am  to  add  that  the  Countess  is  not  in- 
terested in  the  acquisition  of  the  animal  to 
which  you  refer,  or  in  the  nature  of  the  victuals 
with  which  it  is  your  habit  to  console  yourself 
of  nights. 

1  am,  Sir, 

Your  obedient  servant, 

Frederick  Boleton. 

I  stroked  my  chin  thoughtfully.    Then — 

"  I  don't  want  to  say  anything  rash," 
said  I,  "  but  it  looks  as  if  .a  mistake  had  been 
made." 

"  But  what  a  brain  !  "  observed  my 
brother-in-law.  "  What  insight !  "  He 
glanced  at  his  watch.  "  And  it's  not  half- 
past  nine  yet." 

"It  is  wonderful,  isn't  it  ?  Now,  all  we 
want  is  a  line  from  Diana  St.  Martin  to 
say  how  glad  she  is  you're  going  to  the 
lecture  on  January  the  3rd.  Do  you  agree, 
brother  ?  " 

"  I  am  not  here,"  said  Berry  loftily,  "  to 
discuss  your  crime.  Have  you  anything  to 
say  why  the  Court  should  not  give  you 
judgment  ?  " 

"  Yes.  First,  this  communication  must 
be  answered  forthwith.  Secondly,  Mr. 
Boleton  is  clearly  a  menace  to  Society.  It 
is  therefore  our  painful  duty,  brother,  to 
proceed  with  the  operation,  inadvertently 
begun,  of  pulling  his  leg  until  he  will  require 
a  pair  of  field  glasses  to  see  his  own  foot." 

With  a  grin  Berry  clapped  me  on  the 
back. 

"  I  leave  it  to  you,  partner.     Make  the 


telegram  windy.  Wind  always  inspires 
wind."  He  took  the  letter  out  of  my  hand 
and  slipped  it  into  his  pocket.  "  You  won't 
want  this  document.  And  now  I  must  be 
going.    See  you  to-morrow,  laddie." 

The  next  moment  he  was  gone. 

Within  the  hour  the  following  telegram 
was  on  its  way  to  Pride  Langley  : — 

Your  letter  not  understood  aaa  cannot 
consent  to  cancel  my  arrangements  at  this 
hour  aaa  expect  me  to-morrow  as  arranged  aaa 
four  tons  of  luggage  entrained  last  night  aaa 
loose-boxes  containing  parasites  due  to  arrive 
'at  5.15  to-day  aaa  imperative  these  should 
be  watered  and  fed  within  one  hour  of  arrival 
aaa  acknowledge. 

*  *  *  *  ** 

Although  the  train  had  yet  to  make  its 
appearance,  the  platform  was  crowded. 
Somewhere  at  the  far  end  Jonah  was 
waiting  to  see  that  our  heavy  baggage  was 
placed  in  the  van,  while  Daphne,  Jill,  and  I 
were  standing  beside  such  articles  as  we  were 
proposing  to  take  in  the  carriage,  hoping 
feverishly  that,  when  the  train  pulled  in, 
we  should  find  ourselves  opposite  to  a  first- 
class  coach. 

"  Thath  a  nithe  dog,"  said  an  unpleasant 
voice  on  my  left. 

I  turned  to  see  a  very  dark  gentleman, 
clad  in  a  light  tweed  overcoat  and  cloth- 
topped  boots,  with  a  soft  grey  hat  on  the 
back  of  his  head,  smoking  an  insanitary 
cigar  and  smiling  unctuously  upon  Nobby, 
who  was  tucked  under  my  arm. 

"  Yes,"  I  said. 

"  A  Thealyham,  ain't  he  ?  " 

"  I  believe  so." 

Undeterred  by  my  evident  reluctance  to 
converse,  the  fellow  bowed  his  head  as  if 
to  examine  the  dog,  at  the  same  time 
expelling  a  cloud  of  disgusting  smoke. 

In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  the  terrier  had 
sneezed,  wriggled  from  under  my  arm,  and 
slipped  to  the  ground.  I  was  just  in  time 
to  see  him  scuttle  in  the  direction  of  a  crate 
of  live  turkeys  which  he  had  vainly  struggled 
to  approach  when  we  passed  them  a  few 
minutes  earlier. 

Suppressing  a  violent  desire  to  choke  his 
assailant,  I  thrust  the  rug  I  was  carrying 
into  Jill's  arms,  and  started  to  elbow  my 
way  towards  the  turkeys. 

A  sudden  stutter  of  barks,  a  fearful  burst 
of  gobbling,  and  a  chorus  of  indignant 
cries*  suggested  that  the  sooner  I  arrived  to 
take  charge,  the  better  for  all  concerned. 

As  I  pushed  iorward,  the  press  swayed 
expectantly  towards  the  edge  of  the  plat- 
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form,  and  I  glanced  round  to  see  the  train 
pulling  in. 

Thereafter  my  passage  to  the  scene  of 
the  uproar  was  Homeric.  Every  step  was 
contested,  not  actively,  but  with  that  jealous 
determination  not  to  yield  which  distin- 
guishes the  prospective  traveller  who  has 
bought  an  expensive  ticket  and,  by  no 
means  certain  that  the  supply  of  seats  will 
be  equal  to  the  demand,  interprets  every 
movement  as  an  attempt  to  secure  an  unfair 
advantage.  I  eventually  arrived  to  find 
in  progress  a  game  which  I  prefer  not  to 
describe.  Suffice  it  that,  though  Nobby 
was  leading,  two  inspectors  and  a  clergyman 
with  an  umbrella  were  running  him  pretty 
close,  while  the  turkeys  were  simply  no- 
where. 

With  a  well-timed  dive  I  secured  the 
terrier  just  as  he  evaded  a  left  hook  from 
the  Church,  and,  disregarding  the  loud  tones 
in  which  several  intending  passengers 
announced  their  conception  of  the  quali- 
fications of  a  dog-owner,  fought  my  way 
back  to  where  I  had  left  the  girls.  The 
fact  that  the  latter  had  managed  to  reserve 
and  hold  four  seats  did  them,  to  my  mind, 
infinite  credit. 

It  was  not  until  we  were  gliding  out  of 
the  station  that  I  looked  round  for  my 
despatch-case. 

I  did  so  in  vain. 

An  investigation  of  the  spaces  between 
the  seats  and  the  floor  proved  equally 
fruitless. 

I  sank  back  in  my  seat  with  a  groan. 

"  Where  did  you  see  it  last  ?  "  said 
Daphne. 

"  I'm  hanged  if  I  know,  but  of  course  it 
was  with  the  other  things.  I  put  it  in  the 
hall  last  night,  and  Falcon  knows  I  always 
take  it  wherever  I  go." 

"  I'll  swear  nothing  was  left  on  the 
platform,"  said  Jill. 

"  Nor  in  the  car,"  said  Jonah.  "I  looked 
there  myself." 

"  I've  not  the  slightest  doubt  it's  been 
pinched,"  said  I.  "  It's  just  the  sort  of 
thing  that'd  take  a  thief's  fancy.  By  Jove  !  " 
I  cried  suddenly.  "  What  about  the  swab 
in  the  light  coat  ?  I'll  bet  any  money  he 
took  it."      v 

"  What  swab  ?  "  said  Jonah. 

"  Oh,  a  complete  mobsman.  Came  and 
jawed  about  Nobby  and  then  gassed i  him 
with  his  cigar  till  he  did  a  bunk.  That  put 
me  out  of  the  way.  With  the  girls  trying 
to  get  a  carriage,  the  rest  was  easy.  Gad  ! 
Why  doesn't  one  think  of  these  things  ? 


It's   locked,   and   there's   nothing   terribly 
valuable  in  it,  but  I  do  hate  being  stung." 

"  First  stop  Flail,"  said  Jonah,  looking 
at  his  watch.  "  You've  got  the  best  part 
of  two  hours  to  think  it  over.  I  should 
write  out  a  synopsis  of  the  crime  in  dupli- 
cate, with  a  description  of  the  missing 
property— — " 

"  And  a  plan  of  the  station,  I  suppose, 
showing  the  all-red  route  I  took  to  the  crate 
of  turkeys,  with  a  signed  photograph  of 
Nobby.  I've  only  got  to  attach  my  birth 
certificate,  and  there  you  are." 

"  Gentleman  seems  annoyed,"  said  Jonah, 
unfolding  The  Pall  Mall. 

Jill  laid  a  hand  on  my  arm,  and  I  laughed 
in  spite  of  myself. 

"  He'll  be  fed  to  the  teeth  when  he  gets 
it  open,"  I  said.  "  I  admit  the  cigars  are 
not  what  he's  accustomed  to,  but  I'd  like 
to  meet  the  fence  that'll  take  a  nainsook 
pinafore  and  a  couple5  of  bibs." 

This  comfortable  reflection  in  some  sort 
consoled  me.  All  the  same,  when  we  steamed 
into  Flail,  I  sent  for  the  station-master  and 
handed  that  gentleman  two  short  descrip- 
tions— one  of  the  despatch-case,  and  the 
other  of  the  thief.  He  promised  readily  to 
keep  a  look-out  and  inform  the  police. 

"  An'  I'll  telephone  down  the  line,  sir. 
You  never  know.  He  might  be  on  the  train, 
or  even  'ave  got  out  'ere."  I  made  as  if  to 
leave  the  compartment.  "  Ah,  he'd  be  gone 
by  now,  an'  you're  just  off.  But  I'll  do 
what  I  can.  Your  address,  Red  Abbey. 
Very  good,  sir." 

*  *  *  *  * 

Diana  St.  Martin  was  at  the  station  to 
meet  us,  in  a  fever  of  excitement  and  good- 
will. Her  obvious  disappointment  at 
Berry's  absence  was  allayed  by  our  assurance 
that  he  would  appear  the  next  day. 

"  Of  course,"  she  announced,  "  I  was 
thrilled  to  learn  that  you  were  going  to  the 
Loganberrys'  lecture,  but  I  couldn't  help 
feeling  that  there  was  some  news,  more 
relevant  to  your  visit,  which  I  ought  to 
know.  Hullo  !  Is  he  going  to  honour  us  ?  " 
she  added,  pointing  to  Nobby,  who,  with 
tail  erect  and  eyes  looking  sideways,  was 
considering  whether  or  no  to  accept  the 
advances  of  an  Irish  terrier  in  the  spirit  in 
which  they  were  patently  offered.  "  What 
a  darling  !  " 

"  If  you  please,"  said  I. 

"  Splendid.  And  now  come  along.  We 
can  all  get  in  the  limousine,  and  there's 
a  van  for  your  luggage." 

During  the  drive  from  the  station  I  told 
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her  the  style  of  the  letter  she  should  have 
received,  and  disclosed  the  grave  construc- 
tion placed  upon  it  by  the  actual  recipient. 
When  I  told  her  that  Mr.  Boleton  and  I 
were  now  in  telegraphic  communication,  she 
gave  a  little  crow  of  delight. 

"  How  priceless  !  "  she  cried.  "  Perhaps 
there'll  be  a  wire  when  we  get  back." 

She  was  wrong.  But  only  by  a  few 
minutes.  Before  we  had  been  at  Eed  Abbey 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  a  telegram  was 
handed  to  me.  Ealcon  had  forwarded  it 
from  London. 

Forced  to  regard  your  conduct  as  molestful 
delivery  of  your  luggage  will  not  be  accepted 
parasites  will  remain  boxed  and  receive  neces- 
sary attention  at  your  expense  and  risk  pending 
instructions  regarding  their  removal  which 
should  be  communicated  to  stationmaster  direct 
any  attempt  on ,  your  part  to  enter  Pride 
Langley  to-morrow  will  be  forcibly  resisted. 

At  once  I  arranged  for  the  despatch  of 
the  following  reply  : — 

At  great  inconvenience  have  arranged  to 
postpone  arrival  of  luggage  and  parasites  until 
to-morrow  aaa  impossible  however  to  stop 
elephants  seven  of  which  should  reach  you  by 
road  before  midnight  and  remainder  by  2  a.m. 
aaa  as  already  stated  am  unable  at  this 
juncture  to  cancel  my  visit  but  shall  certainly 
never  stay  at  Pride  Langley  again  aaa  if 
"  molestful  "  means  what  I  think  it  does  I  shall 
point  you  out  to  the  large  parasite. 

.  We  spent  a  hilarious  evening. 

The  Irish  terrier  showed  Nobby  that 
hospitality  for  which  the  Isle  is  famous. 
He  made  him  free  of  the  house  and  grounds, 
showed  him  the  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  in- 
dicated by  occupation  the  most  comfortable 
chairs.  Nobby  returned  the  compliment 
by  initiating  his  host  into  the  mysteries 
of  a  game  which  consisted  of  making  a 
circuit  of  the  great  hall,  ascending  the 
main  staircase,  entering  and  erupting  from 
any  bedroom  of  which  the  door  stood  open, 
and  descending  the  staircase — all  of  this 
recurring — with  the  least  possible  delay. 
The  Irish  terrier  proved  an  apt  pupil,  and, 
so  far  as  can  be  judged,  if  Diana's  maid  had 
not  encountered  them  in  the  midst  of  their 
seventh  descent,  and  been  upset,  and  of 
vexation  nipped  by  an  angry  competitor 
for  her  pains,  the  game,  might  have  gone  on 
for  weeks.  This  incident,  however,  followed 
by  the  production  of  a  hunting  whip, 
brought  the  game  to  a  close  and  the  host 
to  his  senses.  Hastily  he  repaired  a  grave 
omission,  and  a  moment  later  Nobby  was 


cowering  in  comparative,  if  inconvenient, 
safety  beneath  an  enormous  tallboy  chest. 

After  dinner  cards  were  brought  forth 
and  vingt  et  un  was  played.  In  a  weak 
moment  I  volunteered  to  "  carry  "  Jill,  who 
played  with  an  abandon  which  was  at  once 
exhilarating  and  extremely  expensive.  Her 
persistent  refusal  to  "  stand  "  on  anything 
less  than  twenty-one  commanded  an 
admiration  which,  but  for  my  presence, 
would  have  been  universal.  The  only  run 
of  luck  with  which  her  audacity  was 
favoured  coincided  with  my  tenure  of  the 
bank,  during  which  period  she  took  fifty- 
two  shillings  off  me  in  seven  minutes. 

As  I  pushed  her  counters  across — 

"  I've  heard  of  robbing  Peter  to  pay 
Paul,"  I  said  gloomily,  "  but  never  of 
robbing  Charlie  to  pay  Chaplin.  Why 
couldn't  you  do  this  when  someone  else 
had  the  bank  ?  " 

"  You  shouldn't  deal  me  such  cards," 
was  the  ungrateful  reply. 

A  moment  later  she  turned  up  a 
"  natural  "  with  a  dazzling  smile. 

Theie  was  a  roar  of  laughter. 

"  Of  course,  this  is  Berry's  luck,"  said  I. 
"  And  it  needs  Berry's  tongue  to  cope  with 
it.  A  little  more,  and  I  shall  ship  for  Aus- 
tralia before  the  mast.  Yes,  I'll  have  a 
brandy-and-soda,  please.  Of  appropriate 
strength." 

"  In  inverse  proportion  to  your  luck  ?  " 
said  my  host. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"  That  would  require  Berry's  liver. 
Besides,  to-morrow  morning  I'm  going  to 
help  your  wife  to  decorate,  the  church. 
I  admit  I  was  a  fool  to  promise,  but  it's 

done  now,  and " 

*  The  chocolate  which  Diana  threw  at  me 
ricochetted  from  my  cheekbone  on  to  the 
hearth,  and  was  devoured  by  Nobby  in  the 
very  teeth  of  his  host. 

I  looked  at  my  watch  with  a  sigh. 

"  I  suppose  I  ought  to  have  told  you  that 
chocolates  fall  without  the  limit  of  his 
digestive  powers.  The  last  one  took  about 
four  hours.  And  it's  eleven  now.  I  am 
glad  I  came." 

My  statement  was  received  with  ironical 
cheers  .  .  . 

It  may  or  may  not  have  been  the  chocolate, 
but  in  the  small  hours  of  the  following  morn- 
ing it  became  expedient  that  I  should 
admit  Nobby  into  the  open  air.  And  so 
it  came  about  that  I  stood  patient  and 
shivering,  in  a  fur  coat  and  pyjamas,  at 
a  garden  door,  while  a  small  white  rough- 
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haired  thing  heaved  upon  the  lawn  twelve 
decent  yards  away. 

The  sailing  moon,  clear-cut,  issued  her 
cold  white  light  and  showed  the  sleeping 
country  silent  but  troubled.  A  pride  of 
clouds  rode  high  in  heaven,  and  the  same 
strong  careless  wind  that  bare  them  swept 
from  the  leafless  boughs  of  earth  below  a 
boisterous  melody,  that  rose  and  fell  in 
league-long  phrases,  far  as  the  ear  could 
follow.  Nature  was  in  a  royal  mood.  Her 
Cap  of  Maintenance  was  out,  Pomp  was 
abroad,  the  trump  of  Circumstance  was 
sounding.  A  frown  of  dignity  knitted  her 
gentle  brow,  and  meadows,  roads,  thickets 
and  all  her  Court  wore  a  staid  look  to  do  her 
honour.  Only  her  favourite,  water,  dared 
to  smile,  and  the  flashing  lake  flung  back 
the  moonlight  with  long  ripples  of  silvery 
laughter. 

Somewhere  close  at  hand  an  owl  cried, 
and  Nobby  answered  the  challenge  with  a 
menacing  bark.  I  whistled,  and  he  came 
running,  the  very  embodiment  of  health  and 
spirits.  Marvelling  at  a  dog's  recuperative 
powers,  I  reopened  the  door.  As  I  did  so,  I 
heard  the  stable  clock  striking.  Three 
o'clock. 

jjs  #  *  *  .       *    ■ 

Twelve  hours  later  a  servant  entered  the 
library  to  arouse  me  from  a  refreshing  sleep 
with  the  news  that  someone  desired  to 
speak  with  me  upon  the  telephone;  Heavily 
I  made  my  way  to  the  lobby  and  put  the 
receiver  to  my  ear,  but  the  first  sentence 
I  heard  drove  the  lingering  rearguard  of 
Slumber  headlong  from  my  system. 

It  was  an  Inspector  of  Police,  speaking 
from  Flail. 

"  I  think  we've  got  your  case,  sir.  Pigskin, 
seventeen  inches  by  ten,  an'  a  blue  li  ie 
runnin'  acrost  it  %  " 

"  That's  right,"  I  said  excitedly.     . 

"  An'  it's  still  locked.  No  initials.  But 
we'd  like  your  formal  identification.  Besides 
...  I  don't  know  whether  you  could 
manage  this  afternoon,  sir,  but  if  you  could 
.  .  .  You  see,  it's  a  matter  of  a  charge. 
We're  detainin'  a  man  in  connection  with 
the  thef." 

"  Oh,  I  don't  want  to  proceed.  So  long 
as  I  get  the  case  back  ..." 

"  'Fraid  we  can't  'ardly  do  that,  sir." 

I  groaned.     Then — 

"  How  far  is  Red  Abbey  from  Flail  ?  " 

"  Matter  o'  twelve  mile,  sir.  Wouldn't 
take  you  no  time  in  a  car." 

"  I'll  see  what  I  can  do.    Good-bye." 

Both  cars  were  needed  to  meet  incoming 


guests,  but  a  Miss  Doiran,  who  had  arrived 
that  morning  in  her  own  two-seater,  offered 
to  drive  me  to  Flail  and  back  before  tea. 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  we  were  on 
the  road. 

She  listened  attentively  to  the  story  of 
my  loss.    When  I  had  finished — 

"  You'd  little  enough  to  go  on,  I  must  say. 
I'd  never  have  dared  to  say  that  man 
had  stolen  it." 

"  It  was  a  bow  at  a  venture,"  I  admitted. 
"  But  it  seems  to  have  come  off.  All  the 
same,  I  don't  want  to  charge  the  chap. 
He  deserves  six  months,  if  only  for  his  cigar, 
but  I'd  rather  somebody  else  sent  him  down." 
•  "I  expect  they'll  make  you.  After  all, 
it  was  a  pretty  smart  capture,  and  the 
police'll  be  fed  to  the  teeth  if  you  don't 
go  through  with  it." 

"  Considering  it  was  stolen  in  London,  I 
didn't  see  any  sense  in  telling  the  police  at 
Flail,  but  the  station-master  apparently 
knew  his  job." 

With  a  temporarily  disengaged  hand  Mise 
Doiran  caressed  Nobby,  who  was  seated 
between  us. 

"  I've  always  wanted  a  Sealyham,"  she 
sighed. 

"  You  could  have  had  one  for  nothing  at 
three  o'clock  this  morning  ." 

"  Did  he  have  you  up  ?  " 

I  nodded. 

"  And  down  and  out."  I  sighed.  "  It 
was  a  handsome  night.  Very  cold,  though. 
I  thought  of  you  all  warm  in  "bed."  . 

"  What  a  wicked  story  !  You  never  knew 
of  my  existence." 

"  I  thought  of  everybody.  That  embraced 
you.  It's  extraordinary  how  little  women 
can  wear  without  dying  of  exposure,  isn't 
it  ?  " 

Miss  Doiran  glanced  at  her  sleeve. 

"  This  coat  is  lined  with  chammy  leather," 
she  said.  "  I  don't  know  what  more  you 
want." 

"  Yes.  But  your  stockings  aren't.  When 
you  stepped  into  the  car,  I  was  quite 
frightened  for  you." 

My  companion's  chin  rose,  and  she 
stared  through  the  wind-screen  with  com- 
pressed lips. 

'•"  I'm  as  warm  as  toast,"  she  said  defiantly. 

"  If  you're  no  warmer  than  the  toast 
I  had  for  breakfast  this  morning " 

"  You  should  get  up  earlier." 

"  I  thought  I  told  you  I  was  up  and  about 
at  three." 

"  That  doesn't  count." 

"  Doesn't  it  ?     All  right.     You   get  up 
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at  three  to-morrow  and  think  of  me  all 
warm  in  bed,  and  see  whether  it  counts.  By 
the  way,  don't  say  you  wear  pyjamas, 
because  I  can't  bear  it." 

Miss  Doiran  addressed  our  companion. 

"  Is  he  often  like  this,  Nobby  ?  " 

I  explained. 

"  It's  not  idle  curiosity.  You  see,  I'm 
editing  a  directory  to  be  called  Thafs  That. 
It's  really  a  short  list  of  the  few  nice  people 
left  who  aren't  anybody  ;  with  just  a  word 
or  two  about  their  manners,  failings,  virtues, 
if  any,  and  the  attire  they  usually  affect 
when  off  duty.  It  won't  say  when  they  were 
born,  but  why  they  were  born." 

"  That'll  sell  it,"  said  Miss  Doiran. 

"  So  you  see.  May  I  know  now,  or  must 
I  wait  outside  the  bathroom  ?  " 

"  I'm  afraid,"  said  Miss  Doiran,  "  that 
you  must  wait  outside  the  bathroom" 

I  sighed. 

"  If  it  is  pyjamas,"  said  I,  "  I  shall 
scream." 

Some  geese  hissed  as  we  swept  by.  The 
noise  was  inaudible,  but  the  hostility  of 
their  gesture  was  patent.  Its  effect  upon 
Nobby  was  electrical.  Exasperated  to 
madness  by  the  gratuitous  insult,  he  made 
the  most  violent  attempts  to  leave  the  car, 
only  pausing  the  better  to  lift  up  his  voice 
and  rave  at  his,  by  this  time  distant, 
tormentors.  His  dignity  was  outraged  and, 
what  was  much  worse,  unavenged. 

"  D'you  still  want  him  ?  "  1  *  shouted, 
holding  fast  to  his  collar  with  one  hand, 
while  with  the  other  I  strove  to  muffle  his 
cries  with  the  rug. 

"  Every  time." 

I  swallowed  before  replying. 

"  Of  course,  this  is  exceptional,"  I  said 
weakly.  "  He  can  be  very  good  if  he 
likes." 

Miss  Doiran  laughed. 

"  I  believe  you  just  dote  on  him." 

I  lugged  the  white  scrap  out  of  the  welter 
of  rug  and  set  him  up  on  my  knees.  Sur- 
prised, he  stopped  barking  and  looked  me 
full  in  the  eyes.  Then  he  thrust  a  cold  nose 
into  my  face.  Almost  roughly  I  put  him 
away. 

"  I  believe  you're  right,"  I  said. 

Ten  minutes  later  we  drove  up  to  Flail 
Police  Station. 

I  thrust  Nobby  under  my  arm  and  stepped 
out  of  the  car.    Then  I  turned  to  the  girl. 

"  I'll  be  as  quick  as  I  can,"  I  said. 

"  Right  oh  !  " 

Sure  enough  it  was  my  despatch-case. 
In   some   embarrassment    I    described    the 


ridiculous  contents.     Then.  I  produced  the 
key  and  confirmed  my  own  words. 

"  I  must  say,"  I  said,  "  you  haven't 
wasted  much  time.  How  did  you  recover 
it?" 

The  inspector  in  charge  looked  grave. 

"  'E's  a  nice  little  lot,  what  took  this  case, 
sir.  I  shouldn't  wonder  if  there  was  'alf  a 
dozen  warrants  out  for  'im.  As  plausible 
a  rogue  as  ever  I  see,  an'  as  full  o'  swank 
as  a  negg  is  o'  meat.  Told  us  the  tale 
proper,  'e  did.  One  o'  the  kind  as  gets 
through  by  sheer  nerve.  Now,  nine  out  o' 
ten'd  'ave  bin  through  this  'ere  case  last 
night  and  throwed  it  away.  But  'e's  not 
that  sort.  Walks  through  the  town  this 
afternoon  with  it  under  'is  .arm,  as  bold  as 
brass."  A  "  plain-clothes  "  man  entered 
and  stood  waiting.  "  All  ready  ?  Right." 
He  turned  again  to  me.  "  An'  now,  sir, 
we'll  be  obliged  if  you'll  step  into  the  yard 
and  see  if  you  see  anybody  you  recognise. 
I'd  like  the  identification  to  be  regular." 

Perceiving  my  chance  of  doing  the  thief 
a  good  turn,  I  assented  readily.  It  was  my 
fixed  intention  to  recognise  no  one. 

I  followed  the  policeman  into  a  high- 
walled  yard. 

Variously  attired,  six  men  were  drawn 
up  in  line. 

"  Do  you  see  anybody  you  know  ?  " 
repeated  the  inspector. 

I  did.  Standing  third  from  the  left,  with 
a  seraphic  look  on  his  face,  was  Berry. 

For  a  moment  I  stood  spellbound.  Then 
I  began  to  laugh  uncontrollably. 

"  Go  on,  you  fool,"  said  Berry.  "  Indicate 
the  felon.  I  admit  it's  one  up  to  you,  but 
I'll  get  my  own  back.  You  wait.  Why, 
there's  Kernobby."  The  terrier  slipped 
from  under  my  arm  and  ran  to  where  he 
stood.  "  Good  dog.  But  I  mustn't  play 
with  you  till  the  gentleman  in  blue  boxcloth 
says  so.  'Sides,  I'm  a  giddy  criminal,  I  am." 
He  addressed  my  companion.  "  Will  ,you 
dismiss  the  parade,  inspector  ?  Or  shall 
we  do  a  little  troop  drill  ?  " 
.  I  turned  to  the  bewildered  officer. 

"  It's  all  a  mistake,  inspector.  This  is 
my  brother-in-law.  He  must  have  borrowed 
the  case  without  my  knowledge.  For  good- 
ness' sake,  get  these  men  away,  and  we'll 
explain  things." 

The  inspector  hesitated,  but  Nobby's 
frantic  efforts  to  lick  the  suspect's  face 
settled  the  matter.  Gruffly  he  acted  upon 
my  suggestion,  and  the  little  squad  broke  up. 

In  the  charge-room  we  satisfied  him  of 
the     sincerity     of     our     statements     and 
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exonerated  him  from  blague.  To  do  the 
police  justice,  Berry  was  dressed  more  or  less 
in  accordance  with  my  hazy  description 
of  the  "  thief,"  and  it  was  my  despatch- 
case.  Courtesies  were  exchanged,  I  signed 
a  receipt  for  my  property,  and  Berry,  his 
effects  restored,  gave  a  poor  devil,  who  was 
brought  in  to  be  charged  with  begging, 
enough  to  console  the  latter  for  his  deten- 
tion on  Christmas  Day. 

A  moment  later  I  was  introducing  him 
to  Miss  Doiran. 

"  Thief  and  brother-in-law  in  one,"  I  said. 
"  A  terrible  combination." 

Berry  took  off  his  hat  and  put  a  hand  to 
his  head. 

"  Whose  reign  is  it  ?  "  he  said  dazedly. 
"  When  I  entered  the  gaol  it  was  King 
George." 

SjS  SfC  5$J  5jC  5yC 

With  his  back  to  the  fire  in  Daphne's 
bedroom,  Berry  proceeded  to  clear  the 
air. 

"  If  any  one  of  you  four  had  a  tenth  of 
the  instinct  of  a  village  idiot,  it  would  have 
occurred  to  those  diseased  fungi  which  you 
call  your  minds  that  I  had  said  I  should 
want  Boy's  despatch-case.  But  let  that 
pass.  * 

"  I  was  walking  through  Flail  according 
to  plan,  and  following  the  tram-lines  accord- 
ing to  the  drivelling  advice  given  me  by 
an  outside  porter  with  a  suggestive  nose. 
Need  I  say  that  before  I  had  covered  a 
hundred  yards  the  lines  branched  ?  I  was 
still  praying  for  the  soul  of  my  informant, 
when  I  observed  that  a  large  blue  constable, 
who  was  apparently  lining  the  street,  was 
staring  at  me  as  at  an  apparition. 
Courteously  I  gave  him  '  Good  day.'  In 
return  he  handed  me  a  look  which  I  shall 
try  to  forget,  and  asked  me  how  I  came  by 
the  despatch-case. 

"  '  I  didn't,'  I  said.    '  I  came  by  train.' 

"  Noticing  that  he  seemed  piqued  by 
my  reply,  I  made  haste  to  suggest  that  we 
should  repair  to  a  neighbouring  dairy  and 
consume  two  small  glasses  of  butter-milk 
and  a  sponge-cake  at  my  expense.  Not  to  be 
outdone  in  hospitality,  he  made  a  counter- 
proposal, which,  after  some  hesitation,  I 
thought  it  discreet  to  accept.  Our  progress 
through  the  streets  afforded  the  acme  of 
gratification  to  the  populace,  most  of  whom 
accompanied  us  with  every  circumstance 
of  enthusiasm  and  delight.  Altogether  it 
was  most  exhilarating. 

"  My  reception  at  the  police-station  was 
cordial  in  the  extreme.    They  told  me  their 


theory,  and  I  gave  them  my  explanation. 
The  fact  that  the  beastly  case  was  still 
locked  was  naturally  in  my  favour.  In  fact, 
everything  in  the  garden  was  lovely,  and 
I  was  on  the  point  of  pushing  off  to  catch 
my  train,  when  that  fool  of  an  inspector 
asked  if  I'd  leave  my  card,  as  a  matter 
of  form. 

"  '  I'm  afraid  I  haven't  one  on  me,'  I 
said,  '  but  I  daresay  I've  got  an  envelope,' 
and  I  started  to  feel  in  my  pockets.  There 
was  only  one  paper  there,  and  that  wasn't  an 
envelope.    It  was  Mr.  Boleton's  letter. 

"  The  moment  I  saw  what  it  was,  I  knew 
I  was  done.  I  couldn't  put  it  away,  or 
they'd  get  suspicious.  If  I  showed  it  them, 
they'd  regard  me  as  a  first-class  crook,  and 
very  big  game.  I  suppose  I  hesitated,  for 
the  Inspector  leaned  forward  and  took  it 
out  of  my  hand. 

"  The  rest  was  easy.  I  was  reviled, 
searched,  cautioned,  examined,  measured, 
described,  and  finally  told  that  I  should 
be  detained  pending  inquiries.  I  was  then 
immured  in  a  poisonous-looking  dungeon, 
which,  to  judge  from  its  atmosphere,  had 
been  recently  .  occupied  by  an  anti- 
prohibitionist,  and,  from  its  condition,  not 
yet  reached  by  the  chambermaid. 

"  Yes,"  he  concluded,  "  you  have  before 
you  the  complete  gaol-bird." 

"  How  did  you  spend  your  time  ?  "  said 
Jonah. 

"  B-b-beating  my  wings  against  the  crool 
b-b-bars,"  said  Berry.  "  My  flutterings  were 
most  painful.  Several  turnkeys  broke  down. 
The  rat  which  was  attached  to  me  for  pay 
and  rations  gambolled  to  assuage  my  grief. 
Greatly  affected  by  the  little  animal's 
antics,  I  mounted  the  plank  bed  and  rang 
the  b-b-bell  for  the  b-b-boots.  In  due  course 
they  appeared  full  of  the  feet  of  a  gigantic 
warder.  I  told  him  that  I  had  not  ordered 
vermin  and  should  prefer  a  fire,  and  asked 
if  they'd  mind  if  I  didn't  dress  for  dinner. 
I  added  that  I  thought  flowers  always 
improved  a  cell,  and  would  he  buy  me  some 
white  carnations  and  a  b-b-begonia.  His 
reply  was  evasive  and  so  coarse  that  I  told 
the  rat  not  to  listen,  and  recited  what  I 
could  remember  of  '  The  Lost  Chord.'  " 
He  turned  to  me.  "  The  remainder  of  my 
time  I  occupied  in  making  plans  for  the 
disposal  of  your  corpse." 

"  You've  only  yourself  to  thank,"  said  I. 
"  You  shouldn't  have  borrowed  the  goods. 
I  acted  in  good  faith." 

"  I  wonder,"  said  Berry,  "  where  one 
gets  quicklime." 
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It  was  during  the  interval  between  the 
third  and  fourth  dances,  both  of  which 
had  been  given  me  by  Miss  Doiran,  that 
the  latter  consulted  her  programme. 

"  I'm  dancing  the  fifth,"  she  announced, 
"  with  the  Duke  of  Blackpool."  I  started 
violently,  but  she  took  no  notice.  "  I  think 
you  know  him.  He  was  released  from  prison 
this  afternoon.  As  my  aunt's  secretary, 
I've  had  some  correspondence  with  him 
under  the  name  of  Boleton. 

My  brain  began  to  work  furiously. 

"I  scent  collusion,"  I  said.  "Diana  is 
in  this." 

Miss  Doiran  laughed. 

"  She  rang  me  up  directly  she  got  your 
note  about  the  lecture.  The  rest  sort  of 
came  natural.  I  believe  you  were  responsible 
for  the  telegrams.    I  congratulate  you.    The 


elephants  were  a^brain-wave.  My  aunt  was 
tickled  to  death  by  them." 

"How  dreadful!  I  mean; — it's  very 
nice  of  her.  I'm  afraid  it  was  all  rather 
impertinent." 

"  If  so,  we  were  the  first  to  offend,  and, 
after  all,  Major  Pleydell  has  expiated  his 
crime." 

"  And  he's  fixed  my  murder  for  the  first 
week  in  January.  There's  really  only  you 
left." 

"Oh, -I'm  punished  already,"  said  Miss 
Doiran.  "  I've  lost  my  heart.  And  he 
doesn't  love  me." 

"Would  it  be  indiscreet  to  ask  his 
name  ?  " 

Miss  Doiran  looked  round  the  room. 

"  When  I  last  saw  him,"  she  said,  "  he 
was  talking  to  an  Irish  terrier." 


A  further  story  in  this  series  will  appear  in  the  next  number. 


A   PASTORAL. 

Vt  7HEN  fluting  Arcady  was  wise 
**        With  many  a  shepherd  deep  in  love, 
And  golden  as  the  age  the  skies, 

With  never  a  thunder-cloud  above, 
But  fields  were  green  and  waters  blue, 
Then  thou  and  I  were  shepherds,  too. 


And  that  is  why,  sweet,  nowadays 

We  twain,  re-met  on  this  dimmed  earth 
After  long  aeons  of  sundered  ways, 

Can  love  so  simply,  finding  worth 
In  humblest  things  on  plain  and  hill, 
Both  being  at  heart  but  shepherds  still. 

WALLACE  B.  NICHOLS. 
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COTTON    IN    BALES    AT    COTTON    GREEN.    BOMBAY. 


THE    EMPIRE    AND 
THE    COTTON    PROBLEM 


By    C.    DE    THIERRY 


ALL  of  us  in  this  country  understand, 
from  the  soaring  prices  of  cotton, 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  the  raw 
material,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  continue. 
Buyers  for  great  commercial  houses  tell  us 
that  next  winter  the  homely  flannelette,  for 
instance,  will  be  so  dea¥  that  the  poor  will 
not  be  able  to  pay  for  it.  Most  of  us,  however, 
are  vague  as  to  the  cause,  and  rather  inclined 
to  blame  the  Government  or  the  profiteer, 
and  sometimes  both.  Unfortunately  the 
problem,  like  so  many  others  that  plague 
us,  is  not  due  to  the  strain  and  stress  of  the 
past  five  years,  although  they  have  rapidly 
brought  it  to  a  head.  Its  urgency  was 
patent  long  before  the  War.  The  trouble 
began  far  back  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
when  the  West  Indian  cotton-fields,  which 
once  helped  to  feed  our  looms,  were  allowed 
to  go  out  of  cultivation.  There  were  two 
reasons  for  this.     One  was  the  tendency  m 
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the  England  of  the  period  to  trade  with 
foreign  countries  rather  than  with  British 
Colonies,  the  idea  being  that  only  so  could 
universal  peace  be  brought  nearer.  In  the 
circumstances,  perhaps,  the  theory  was,  if 
mistaken,  natural.  The  other  reason  put 
forward  was  less  comprehensible.  It  was 
that  the  Colonies  could  not  meet  the  needs 
of  Lancashire's  enormously  enhanced  pro- 
duction, whereas  the  Southern  States  of 
America  could. 

But  that  was  not  the  point  of  view  which 
should  have  been  taken,  as  far-sighted 
individuals  warned  our  people  at  the  time. 
The  aim  should  have  been  to  develop  the 
existing  cotton-fields  of  the  Empire,  and, 
where  possible,  add  to  their  number,  in  order 
to  provide  an  alternative  source  of  supply. 
But  the  face  of  enterprise  was  entirely  set 
in  another  direction.  The  following  table 
shows  the  result  up  to  18G0  in  the  steady 
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rise  in  our  imports  of  American  cotton,  and 
the  corresponding  decline  in  our  imports  of 
Colonial  cotton  : — 


Year. 

Countries. 

Imports  from  into  the 
United  Kingdom. 

1785     .      . 

United  States  . 
West  Indies  *  . 
East  Indies 

lbs. 

21,410 

8,230,761 

99,455 

1800     .      . 

United  States 
West  Indies 
East  Indies 

15,018,186 

19,957,307 

6,629,822 

1820     .      . 

United  States  . 
West  Indies     . 
East  Indies 

89,999,174 

6,836,816 

23,125,825 

1840     .      . 

United  States  . 
West  Indies 

East  Indies 

• 

487,856,504 

866,157 

77,071,839 

1859     .      . 

United  States  . 
West  Indies     . 
East  Indies 

961,707,264 

1,163,432 

192,330,880 

Then  came  the  American  Civil  War,  which 
cut  off  Lancashire's  supply  of  raw  material 
for  her  staple  industry.  So  acute  was  the 
distress  amongst  the  mill  hands  that  they 
were  only  saved  from  starvation  by  philan- 
thropic effort,  and  the  industry,  as  a  whole, 
suffered  in  proportion.  But  the  lesson  was 
not  taken  to  heart.  No  attempt  was  made 
during  the  war  or  after  to  reduce  our 
dependence  on  the  United  States  for  raw 
cotton  by  opening  up  new  areas  of  produc- 
tion. With  peace  the  old  relations  were  not 
only  resumed,  but  resumed  in  the  old  spirit. 
When  one  realises  that  the  second  greatest 
industry  of  the  greatest  manufacturing 
Power  in  the  world  was  thus  allowed  to 
rest  on  a  basis  over  which  she  had  no 
control,  one  can  only  wonder  at  the  con- 
fidence of  our  fathers.  It  must,  however, 
be  remembered  that  they  had  reason  for  it, 
since  in  those  days  her  supremacy  was  still 
undiminished. 

But  what  her  bitter  experience  during  the 
American  Civil  War  had  not  taught  her  she 
learned  by  international  competition.  For 
after  1870  the  United  States  and  Germany 
entered  in  the  commercial  race,  and,  by  the 
end  of  the  Victorian  era,  had  become  our 
most  serious  rivals.  Then  France,  Belgium, 
Switzerland,  and  the  Austro  -  Hungarian 
Empire  manufactured  cotton  goods  on  an 
increasing  scale,  and  none  of  them  was  any 
more  able  to  produce  the  raw  material  than 


ourselves.  It  therefore  came  to  this— that 
while  England,  which  possessed  potential 
sources  of  supply,  failed  to  develop  them, 
the  United  States  became  the  great  reservoir 
of  the  world.  In  such  conditions  it  can 
readily  be  understood  that,  with  a  growing 
home  consumption  and  a  growing  foreign 
demand,  competition  for  American,  cotton 
took  on  an  intensity  which  threatened  to 
degenerate  into  a  scramble  of  the  manu- 
facturing nations  for  the  raw  material  in  the 
only  available  market.  From  the  following 
table  *it  is  possible  to  understand  at  a  glance 
the  existing  conditions  in  the  trade  in 
1900  :— 


Country. 


Took  from  United  States. 


United  Kingdom 
France 
Germany 
Austria  -  Hungary 


lbs. 

1,151,064,106 

369,017,607 

809,586,303 

22,459,489 


To  the  United  Kingdom  the  situation  was 
more  disturbing  than  to  any  other  country, 
because  Lancashire  was  the  chief  manufac- 
turing centre  of  fine  cottons  in  the  world. 
But,  as  usual,  in  England  initiative  to  meet 
the  emergency  was  individual.  In  1902  a 
group  of  business  men  formed  themselves 
into  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association 
with  the  object  of  finding  new  avenues  of 
supply.  Up  to  then  little  knowledge  was 
available  as  to  the  physical  and  economic 
conditions  under  which  cotton  could  be  grown 
with  commercial  success.  Thanks  to  the 
energy,  ability,  and  resources  of  this  pioneer 
body,  much  progress  was  made  before  the 
War.  Cotton  was  scientifically  studied  in 
India,  Egypt,  and  elsewhere  under  the  flag, 
with  good  results,  although  by  practical 
experience  it  was  learned  that  there  are 
large  areas  in  which,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  the  crop  cannot  be  cultivated  pro- 
fitably. Not  only  did  the  original  move- 
ment gather  strength,  but  in  connection 
with  it  research  and  experimental  institutions 
sprang  up  both  at  home  and  overseas.  The 
most  remarkable  in  their  results  were  the 
Imperial  Institute  and  the  Imperial  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  in  the  West  Indies. 
Besides  gaining  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge 
as  to  the  cultivation  of  cotton,  they  made 
great  headway  in  discovering  means  for 
fighting  the  many  pests  which  so  seriously 
affect  production.  On  the  eve  of  the 
Great  War,  thanks  mainly  to  the  efforts  of 
the  British  Cotton"  Growing  Association,  a 
healthy    beginning     had     been    made    in 
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COTTON   BROUGHT   BY   CAMELS   TO   THE   CANAL   BOATS   IN   EGYPT. 


EGYPTIAN    COTTON    BEING   WEIGHED    IN    THE    MARKET    SCALES    WORKED    BY    THE 
OFFICIALS   TO   AVOID    FALSE    WEIGHT, 
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reducing  our  dependence  on  American  cotton, 
as  the  following  table  shows :— 


f 

Sent  to 

Sent  to 

Colony. 

United  Kingdom 

United  Kingdom 

in  1902. 

in  1913. 

lbs. 

lbs. 

West  Africa    . 

12,359 

5,547,000 

West  Indies     . 

419,664 

2,998,800 

East    and    South 

Africa     . 

$04,889 

20,415,700 

Sudan  .... 

— 

2,168,300 

Other          British 

Colonies 

249,218 

149,500 

India    ... 

2,145,776 

4,690,000 

Egypt  .... 

24,018,848 

32,066,000 

experiment,  that  by  1914  half  the  quantity  of 
the  first-grade  quality  required  by  Lancashire 
was  produced  in  the  West  Indies.  Of  the 
second-grade  quality  crop,  their  share  was 
relatively  small — 2,000  bales  out  of  our  total 
imports  of  622,000  bales.  But  a  variety  of 
cotton  grown,  in  Egypt  is  equally  good,  and 
of  it  she  produced  550,000  bales  of  500  lbs. 
each. 

Yet  another  factor  is  giving  an  adverse 
turn  to  the  situation.  This  is  the  advance 
of  the  Mexican  b6ll  weevil,  a  pesfc  which  for 
nearly  thirty  years  has  been  spreading  from 
west  to  east  through  the  American  cotton 
belt,  and  has  now  reached  the  Sea  Islands, 
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A    COTTON   TRAIN   ON    THE    EGPYTIAN   DELTA   LIGHT   RAILWAY. 


But  the  table  has  another  significance. 
The  pre-eminence  of  Lancashire  is  in  the 
finer  grades  of  cotton  goods,  and  for  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  what  is  known  as 
Best  Sea  Island  cotton  is  required.  Its  pro- 
duction during  the  nineteenth' century  was 
almost  confined  to  the  United  States  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  initiative  of  Sir  Danie^  Morris, 
the  I  mperial  r  Commissioner :  jn;  connection 
with  the  Imperial  Department  A  Agriculture 
in  the  West  Indies,  together  wiffij  the*  enter- 
prise of  West  Indian  planters,  the  cultivation 
of  Best  Sea  Island  cotton  was  reintroduced 
into    the    Islands,     So    successful  was  the 


extending  along  the  coast  of  Florida, 
Georgia,  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  total  crop  from  the  first  two  will 
not  exceed  25,000  bales.  So  great  are  the 
ravages  of  the  pest,  indeed,  that  Americans 
fear  that  the  production  of  Sea  Island  cotton 
in  the  United  States  is  in  danger  of  extinction. 
In  the  report  of  the  Empire  Cotton  Growing 
Committee  it  is  stated  that  "  the  importance 
of  ,  finding  a  substitute  can  hardly  be 
exaggerated,  and  it  is  almost  a  miracle  that 
in  this  century  a  substitute  has  been  found 
in  the  West  Indies."  But  where  is  the 
"miracle"?     These  Islands  were  once  the 
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only  source  of  supply  for  Sea  Island  cotton, 
and  their  supremacy  is  in  the  way  of  being 
restored,  thanks  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
foresight  and  practical  patriotism  of  a  small 
group  of  Lancashire  business  men.  And  if 
they  had  not  been  stirred  to  action,  or 
if  the  Imperial  Department  of  Agriculture 
in  the  "West  Indies  had  not  been  established 
by  Chamberlain,  the  most  remunerative 
branch  of  the  Lancashire  cotton  trade  would 
soon  be  at  a  standstill  for  want  of  the  raw 
material. 

During  the  War  England  had  another 
lesson  in  the  clanger  of  dependence  on  a 
foreign  country  for  cotton  supplies.     For 


opinion  demanded  a  change  of  policy,  it  was 
never  so  complete  as  entirely  to  cut  off  the 
enemy  from  supplies  of  a  product  without 
which  he  could  not  have  continued 
hostilities.  Up  to  the  time  the  United 
States  entered  the  War,  indeed,  vast  quantities 
of  cotton  were  sent  to  Germany  by  way  of 
Holland  and  Sweden.  But  had  this  country 
been  able  to  draw  on  cotton  areas  under  her 
own  control,  it  is  obvious  that  she  could  have 
taken  a  stronger  line  from  the  first. 

Even  before  1914  the  demand  for  cotton 
goods  all  over  the  world  was  increasing  at  a 
greater  rate  than  the  production  of  the  raw 
material.      Therefore,   sooner    or    later,    a 
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nearly  a  century  it  had  been  economic.  Then 
it  was  military  as  well  as  economic.  For 
cotton  is  essential  to  the  manufacture  of 
explosives,  and  for  two  years  and  a  half  of 
the  War  the  United  States  were  neutral. 
Since  the  enemy  and  ourselves  were  her  best 
customers,  her  interest  was  to  sell  as  much 
as  she  could  to  both.  Consequently  her 
diplomacy '.was  directed  towards  securing  a 
working  of  the  blockade,  as  favourable  to 
herself  as  possible— in  the  circumstances  an 
easy  matter.  At  first,  in  deference  to  her, 
cotton  was  not  even  placed  on  the  list  of 
contraband,  and,  when  the  pressure  of  public 


shortage  was  inevitable.  It  came  sooner 
owing  to  the  consumption  of  reserve  stocks 
in  the  manufacture  of  explosives  during  the 
War ;  the  shrinkage  of  cotton  areas  in  the 
United  States,  India,  and  Egypt,  as  the  call 
for  the  cultivation  of  foodstuffs  grew  more 
insistent  ;  the  unfavourable  seasons,  to  which 
must  be  added  the  present  one  in  the  United 
States  and  Egypt.  Hence  it  is  feared  that 
the  crops  in  both  these  countries  will  again 
be  short.  An  index  to  the  situation  is  the 
price  of  raw  cotton  per  pound.  It  rose 
from  8'76rf.  in  1895  to  7'Wd.  in  1914, 
since  when  the  figures  have  trebled,  and 
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continue  to  increase.  Or,  in  other  words, 
whereas  Britain  paid  £50,000,000  for  her 
total  supply  of  cotton  before  the  War,  she 
now  pays  £150,000,000.  Not  since  the 
famine  in  the  'sixties  has  Lancashire  been 
faced  with  such  a  serious  crisis.  It  must 
be  remembered,  too,  that  on  her  greatest 
industry  10,000,000  of  the  population 
of  this  country  depend  for  their  livelihood  ; 
that  the  capital  invested  in  the  cotton  trade 
and  subsidiary  and  allied  interests  amounts 
to  £500,000,000  ;  and  that  in  1913, 
while  Britain's  total  exports,  "  wholly  or 
mainly    manufactured,"    wTere    returned  at 


stirred, bythe  magnitude  of  the  issues  at  stake, 
to  prompt  action.  In  one  of  the  resolutions 
of  the  Manchester  meeting  it  was  suggested 
that  the  British  Cotton  Growing  Association, 
who  had  already  spent  £500,000  without 
any  monetary  return  for  their  outlay,  should 
receive  State  assistance  to  continue  and 
expand  their  work.  But  it  was  felt  that 
the  task  was  of  such  a  character  that  it 
could  only  be  successfully  carried  through  with 
the  whole  resources  of  the  Empire  behind 
it.  The  Empire  Cotton  Crowing  Associa- 
tion Committee  was  therefore  appointed  in 
July,    1917,   consisting  not  only  of  repre- 
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£411,000,000,  cotton   goods  accounted  for 
£125,600,000. 

In  December,  1916,  a  momentous  meeting 
was  held  in  Manchester,  in  which  every 
cotton  interest  was  represented.  A  resolu- 
tion was  passed  unanimously  calling  on  the 
Government  to  take  measures  for  the  de- 
velopment of  cotton  growing  in  all  suitable 
parts  of  the  Empire,  in  order  to  promote 
greater  security  in  the  supply  of  the  raw 
material,  and  a  memorandum  was  forwarded 
to  the  Premier,  showing  the  gravity  of  the 
situation.  Such  a  powerful  appeal,  backed 
as  it  was  by  both  Capital  and  Labour  in 
Lancashire,  could  not  be  ignored  by  any 
Cabinet,  however  prone  to  delay.  But,  to 
do  the  Coalition  Government  justice,  it  was 


sentatives  of  the  Government  State  De- 
partments, and  all  the  Lancashire  cotton 
interests,  but  of  the  Indian,  Dominion,  and 
Colonial  Governments  with  a  direct  interest 
in  the  movement.  This  powerful  body, 
which  is  permanently  established,  after  a 
thorough  study  of  the  situation,  aided  by 
the  evidence  of  expert  witnesses,  issued  a 
report,  which  was  pubMshed  in  February  last. 
There  is  no  exaggeration  in  saying  that  it 
created  a  profound  sensation.  The  serious- 
ness and  complexity  of  the  problem  to  be 
solved  were  admitted,  and  no  hope  was  held 
forth  that  the  conditions  will  improve  for 
years  to  come. 

But    while    the    Committee    took    into 
account  that  at  present  the  British  cotton 
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industry  draws  four-fifths  of  its  supplies 
from  a  single  foreign  source,  which  is  unsafe, 
they  expressed  confidence  that  It  is  possible 
in  time  to  grow  within  the  Empire  the 
qualities  and  quantities  that  Lancashire 
looms    require.       To   this  end  their  chief 


present  knowledge  of  the  scientific  principles 
underlying  cotton  growing,  should  be  founded 
as  soon  as  possible  ;  (3)  that  a  bureau  for 
the  interchange  of  information  on  the 
subject,  together  with  a  quarterly  review 
embodying  it,  should  be  established  ;  (4)  that 


A    BUSY    HOUR    AT    THK    MANCHESTHR    COTTON    EXCHANGE. 

From  a  drawing  by  S.  Begg. 


recommendations  were  :  (1)  That  the  Agri- 
cultural Departments  of  British  Colonies 
and  Protectorates  should  be  immediately 
strengthened  •  (2)  that  a  Central  Research 
Institute,  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  our 


the  Governments  of  all  cotton  -  growing 
aTeas  in  the  Empire  should  assume  full 
powers  for  exercising  control  over  all  essen- 
tial matters  connected  with  the  industry ; 
(5)     that    the     British    Cotton     Growing 
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Association  should  be  constituted  as  agent 
for  the  Cotton  Growing  Committee  in 
marketing  orops  when  desired  by  local 
Governments,  a  service  for  which,  while  it 
will  ask  no  profit,  it  will  expect  to  be 
guaranteed  against  loss  ;  (6)  that  the  funds 
for  all  these  vital  activities  should  be  found 
by  the  British  Treasury,  the  local  revenues 
of  cotton-growing  areas,  the  cotton  industry. 
That  is  to  say,  the  proposed  expansion  of 
cotton-production  under  the  flag  is  to  be 
•v  joint  imperial  undertaking,  the  most 
iuccessful  example  of  which,  in  the  economic 


most  promising,  with  a  view  to  the  near 
futnire,  are  India,  Egypt,  the  Sudan,  and 
Nigeria;  in 'the  remoter  future,  Ehodesia 
and  Mesopotamia,  Nyasaland  and  South 
Africa,  while  nothing  prevents  Queensland 
from  competing  but  tbe  doubt  as  to  labour 
conditions.  y  Moreover,  practical  measures 
are  suggested  in  order  to  improve  the  supply 
from  all  but  the  last,  the  most  comprehensive 
being  those  in  connection  with  expansion  in 
Egypt  and  the  Sudan.  The  reason  is  that 
not  only  does  the  one  produce  the  bulk  of 
the"  second  grade  of  raw  cotton,  Sea  Islands, 
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sphere  so  far,  is  the  Pacific  cable.  For  in 
providing  Britain  with  security  for  the 
supply  of  the  nuw  material  she  requires  in  the 
cotton  industry,  the  oversea  territories  will 
build  up  their  own  prosperity.  Therefore 
the  effect  of  such  co-operation  will  not  only 
be  profitable  to  the  partners,  individually 
and  collectively,  but  to  the  Empire  as  a 
whole'. 

The  Committee,  after  exhaustively  con- 
sidering the  prospects  of  cotton-growing 
areas  under  British  control,  find  that  the 


but,  together  with  the  other,  of  the  third 
grade,  Egyptian.  Therefore  an  increase  of 
this  source  is  highly  important,  and  it  can  be 
achieved  by  means  of  a  reclamation  scheme  in 
the  Delta  estimated  to  cost  £36,000,000.  It 
has  already  been  drawn  up  and  approved,  and 
the  work  of  carrying  it  out,  in  two  districts 
at  least,  was  only  suspended  by  tbe  War. 
Fortunately,  it  has  now  been  resumed,  and, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  be  pushed  forward,  as 
it  will  probably  take  fifteen  oi\ twenty  years 
to  complete.     With  this  scheme  is  associated 
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A    WEAVING  ROOM- CONTAINING  A   THOUSAND   LOOMS    IN  A  GREAT 
LINEN     MILL    AT    BELFAST. 


the  construction  of  a  new  barrage  just  south 
of  Khartum,  on  the  White  Nile,  in  order  to 
double  the  water  storage  of  Egypt.  The 
Sudan  grows  cotton  on  a  relatively  small 
scale,  but  to  increase  the  supply  the 
Gezira  Plain,  between  the  Blue  and 
White  Nile,  must  be  developed,  as 
was  urged  at  the  Manchester  meeting 
in  December,  1916.  The  means 
would  be  a  barrage  constructed  on 
the  Blue  Nile,  as  agriculture  every- 
where in  Egypt  and  the  Sudan 
depends  upon  irrigation. 

The  bulk  of  cotton  grown  in 
India  is  classified  Grade  V,  the 
coarsest,,  much  of  it  being  now 
consumed  in  Indian  mills.  But 
she  also  produces  400,000  bales  of 
Grade  IV,  of  which  all  cotton  goods 
medium  in  quality  are  manufactured. 
Of  this  crop,  however,  the  Empire's 
share  is  only  2  *  5  per  cent.,  America's 
90  per  cent.,  whereas  of  all  the  other 
crops  the  Empire's  share  ranges  from 
83  per  cent,  to  70  per  cent.  As  in 
many  districts  of  India  Grade  IV 
can  be  profitably  cultivated,  it  should 
be  done,  and  the  Government  and 
business  men  on  the  spot  are  asked 
to  help  in  the  task.  An  Indian 
Committee  which  was  appointed  in 
September,    1917,   to    examine    the 


situation,  recommended  more  in- 
tensive and  widespread  agricultural 
work  in  Indian  cotton,  and  better 
method  and  practice  in  cultivation, 
improvements  in  marketing  and 
handling  cotton,  and  more  efficient 
organisation  of  the  various  cotton 
associations,  and  closer  co-operation 
between  these  bodies  and  Govern- 
ment Departments.  One  result  of 
these  conclusions  was  the  establish- 
ment of  the  East  India  Association, 
which  represents  the  trade  as  a 
whole,  and  regulates  it  in  its  local 
as  well  as  in  its  wider  aspects.  The 
Empire  Cotton  Growing  Committee 
make  a  recommendation  of  their 
own.  It  is  that  the  Sukkur  Barrage 
in  Sind  should  be  constructed  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible.  For 
with  irrigation  at  least  400,000 
acres  could  be  planted  with 
Grade  IV  cotton,  which  would  yield 
about  400,000  bales  of  500  lbs.,  in 
this  way  substantially  increasing 
the  world's  supply  of  staple 
cotton,  and  double  the  Empire's 
share  therein. 

Next  to  India,  Nigeria  is  the  most  im- 
portant reservoir  of  this  variety  of  cotton, 
upon  which  Lancashire  so  largely  depends. 


AN  EARLY  STAGE  IN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREAT  LINEN  INDUSTRY 
OF   IRELAND:     SPINNING   FLAX  WITH    A   SPINNING   WHEKL. 

Two  photographs  by  Underwood  <k  Underwood. 
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At  present  the  low  yield,  especially  in  some 
districts,  is  a  factor  which  makes  for  un- 
certainty, but  not  being  due  to  soil  or 
climate,  but  to  defective  methods,  it  can  be 
remedied  with  comparative  ease.  All  that 
is  required  to  increase  largely  the  output  is 
a  stronger  Agricultural  Department,  better 
transport,  close  co-operation  with  the  British 
Cotton  Growing  Association  in  the  com- 
mercial handling  of  the  crop,  and  scientific 
exploration  towards  Lake  Chad. 

The  problem,  therefore,  mainly  centres  in 
altering  the  relative  proportions  of  the  share 
produced  by  the  Empire  and  the  United 
States  in  Grade  IV  cotton.  At  present  they 
are  as  415,000  bales  of  500  lbs.  to  15,000,000 
bales  of  500  lbs.  In  India  and  Egypt  and 
the  Sudan  a  considerable  increase  in  crop 
depends  upon  great  engineering  works 
which  must  take  many  years  to  construct. 
Even  in  Nigeria,  where  the  initial  outlay 
for  enhanced  production  will  be  less,  results 
will  be  more  or  less  slow.  As  for  the  other 
cotton  areas  of  promise,  nothing  important 
can  be  expected  from  them  for  a  long  time 
to  come.  In  this  connection  it  will  be  a 
disappointment  to  British  Guiana  that  she  is 
not  included  amongst  them,  although  when 
she  was  Dutch  her  cotton  command'ed  the 


highest  price  in  the  market.  Apparently 
experiment  so  far  has  been  confined  to  the 
coast  lands,  but  it  is  believed  that  the  vast 
savannahs  inland  would  prove  favourable  to 
the  cultivation  of  cotton.  It  is  worth 
trying,  at  any  rate. 

The  position  of  the  American  trade  in 
1918  can  be  gathered  from  the  following 
table  : — 


Total 

United  States 

Crop. 

Exports. 

Taken 

by 

Season. 

United 
Kingdom. 

Other 
Countries. 

United 
States 
Mills. 

1913-14 
1914-15 
1915-16 
1916-17 
1917-18 

*• 
14-552 
15-136 
12-862 
12-737* 
18-837 

3,419 

3,798 
2,866 
2,688 
2,155 

5,447 
4,571 
3,185 
3,076 
2,111 

38 
40 
53 
55 
58 

As  the  decline  in  the  bulk  of  the  American 
crop  is  common  to  every  other  source  of 
supply,  the  immediate  future  for  the  British 
cotton  trade  is  not  bright,  nor  can  any 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  world's  cotton 
goods  be  expected. 

*  In  thousands  of  bales  of  500  lbs. 


GREEN 


By  E.  M.  HEWITT 

|^JREENLY  is  the  jungle  haunted 
^-*        By  the  hate  of  baleful  eyes; 
And  the  green  glint  on  the  ice=floes 
Marks  where  many  a  high  hope  lies. 


Shadows  of  the  Borgia  mingle 
With  the  emerald's  legend=lore ; 

Rings  by  princes  fitly  given 
Hid  death's  sharp  thrust  at  the  core. 


But  the  good  green  is  my  heart's  green- 
Meadows  with  a  river  edge, 

And  the  pulse  of  young  leaves  leaping 
In  their  destined  Maytime  hedge ; 


And  the  eyes  of  my  Beloved, 
Fair  as  blooms  the  bees  love  best, 

Like  an  evening  soft  and  soundless, 
With  a  green  sky  in  the  west. 


FOR   THE   DEFENCE 

By  HAROLD    BINDLOSS 

Illustrated   by    Dudley    Tennant 


RITSON  had  been  trawling  in  the 
Western  Firth,  and  one  October 
day  put  into  Port  Herries  on  the 
Scottish  shore.  He  was  a  big  Cumbrian, 
but  his  hair  was  going  white  and  his  brown 
face  was  lined.  Stern  toil  and  bitter 
weather  had  deepened  the  lines,  for  long- 
shore trawling  is  not  remarkably  profitable, 
and  when  bills  run  up  one  must  risk  the 
gales.  Moreover,  Eitson  sailed  the  Belle 
alone.  For  a  boat  of  thirty  feet,  with  a 
net  to  match,  two  hands  is  the  rule,  but 
Belle  was  thirty-six  and  a  heavy  craft  to 
work.  Bitson  was  strongly-built,  reserved, 
and  obstinate. 

When  he  sent  off  his  fish  he  was  tired, 
since  he  had  for  some  days  rolled  about  on 
broken  water  without  much  sleep.  All  the 
same,  he  thought  he  would  go  to  the  inn 
by  the  castle  before  he  went  to  sleep,  and 
he  and  Pilot,  his  small  biscuit-coloured  dog, 
crossed  the  little  quay.  Stopping  for  a  few 
moments  at  the  bridge,  he  looked  down 
Herries  Water.  The  afternoon  was  calm 
and  the  tide  was  full.  One  could  not  see 
the  muddy  shoals,  and  the  river,  shining 
in  the  sun,  wound  like  a  silver  riband 
between  green  pastures  and  yellow  stubble 
fields.  In  the  background  red  beech  woods 
glimmered.  The  sea  was  some  miles  off, 
and  when  Ritson  came  up,  the  tide  had 
helped  him  round  the  bends.  He  noted 
that  the  pale  sky  was  streaked  by  scirrus, 
and  got  a  hint  of  wind,  but  this  did  not 
bother  him.     He  had  earned  a  rest. 

Other  trawlers  were  at  the  inn — hard, 
brown-skinned  men  from  both  sides  of  the 
stormy  Firth.  They  nodded  when  Ritson 
entered,  and  Pilot  smelled  approvingly  their 
long  sea-boots.  For  a  time  Ritson  sat  in  a 
corner  and  smoked.  His  habit  was  not  to 
talk,  except  sometimes  to  Pilot  when  the 
net  was  down  and  the  boat,  with  sail  half 
lowered,  rolled  across  the  broken  swell. 
Besides,  he  was  drowsy,  and  knew  the 
arguments  about  the  futility  of  the  trawling 
laws. 


The  fish,  the  trawlers  declared,  needed  no 
artificial  protection  from  man,  and  throve 
by  the  thinning  out  of  the  numbers  that 
sometimes  overcrowded  the  inshore  banks. 
Then  all  that  man  could  take  with  beam  and 
other  nets  did  not  count  beside  the  havoc 
made  by  their  natural  enemies  with  tooth 
and  claw.  This,  rudely  stated,  was  the 
trawlers'  firm  persuasion,  and  they  grumbled 
about  the  meddling  of  the  Fishery  Board. 
When  fish  were  scarce,  rules  were  broken; 
but  one  man  talked  about  the  risk  boat- 
owners  ran  if  they  entered  a  bay  that  had 
recently  been  closed  to  the  ground-net.  At 
length  Ritson  heard  something  that 
interested  him,  and  looked  up. 

"  What's  that  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Then  ye're  no'  sleeping  !  "  remarked  a 
Scot.  "  I  wiss  saying  they  caught  Pate 
Hartrod  with  his  net  doon  on  the  Dryholm 
Sand." 

"  Pate  was  niver  on  Dryholm,"  Ritson 
rejoined. 

"  Aw  t'  same,  Fishery  Board  has  him  up 
at  Edentown  to-morrow,"  said -a  Cumbrian. 
"  If  Inspector  sticks  to  his  tale,  Pate  will 
get  aw  t'  magistrates  can  give.  When 
Norman  was  fined,  they  warned  him  they'd 
mak'  an  example  o'  next  they  caught." 

Ritson's  eyes  were  heavy.  He  needed 
sleep  and  had  been  dozing,  but  he  roused 
himself.  Peter  Hartrod  was  his  dead  sister's 
son,  and,  for  Meg's  sake,  he  loved  the  lad. 
Pate,  like  his  kind,  had  married  "young  and 
known  trouble.  His  wife  was  often  ill,  he 
had  lost  nets  and  gear,  and  had  recently 
been  ashore  a  month  with  a  broken  arm. 
The  others  knew  this,  and  it  was  plain  they 
thought  Pate  had  tried  to  mend  his  luck 
by  trawling  where  fish  were  thick  in 
forbidden  water.  All  the  same,  Ritson 
knew  Pate  had  not. 

"  When  d'you  say  he  was  caught '?  "  he 
asked. 

"  Monday  nicht,"  replied  the  Scot.  "  It 
got  misty  aboot  half -ebb,  and  the  Fishery 
boat  cam'  up  through  the  fog." 
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Ritson,  leaning  forward,  drew  lines  on  the 
sanded  floor.  "  Pate  wouldn't  could  ha' 
been  on  closed  grounds,"  he  said,  and 
indicated  a  spot.  "  I  was  here,  with 
Barcarel  light  just  opening  to  starboard, 
before  fog  com't  on.  Pate  was  yonner. 
Tide  was  takkin'  him  t'  lee,  clear  o'  bay. 
I  saw  nea  Fishery  boat,  but  there  was 
another  smack,  and  she  was  edgin'  in  to 
shore.     Maybe " 

He  stopped  and  knitted  his  brows,  and 
the  Cumbrian  asked  :  "  D'you  ken  t'other 
boat  ?  " 

"  Yiss,"  said  Ritson  dryly.  "  I  saw 
number  on  her  sail  while  light  was  good." 

"  Minding  register  numbers  is  no'  chancy 
whiles,"  remarked  a  Scot. 

"  D'you  tell  me "  Ritson  began,  but 

the  other  smiled. 

"  Oh,  we  ken  ye're  staunch  !  For  a' 
that,  I'm  thinking  they'll  no'  let  Pate 
off." 

Ritson  weighed  this  dully,  and  agreed. 
The  laws  had  been  broken.  The  Fishery 
Inspector  was  young  and  keen,  and  the 
Board  would  urge  that  trawling  on  the 
reserved  grounds  must  be  stopped.  When 
the  court  was  resolved  to  enforce  the  law,  it 
was  bad  for  the  accused,  and  Pate's  denial 
was  his  sole  defence. 

"  Pate  was  niver  ower  t'  line,"  he  said. 

"  Aweel,"  remarked  the  Scot,  "  there's  no' 
much  use  in  proving  that  to  us.  Ye'll  do 
better  to  tell  the  magistrates  at  Edentown." 

Ritson  straightened  his  tired  body  with  a 
jerk,  and  his  dull  eyes  got  keen. 

"  Yiss,"  he  said.     "  Maybe  I'll  mannish." 

The  others  began  to  argue  the  thing  was 
impossible.  Edentown  was  on  the  English 
side,  fifty  miles  off  and  some  distance  from 
the  Firth.  One  could  only  enter  the  shallow 
Cumbrian  harbour  from  which  Ritson 
sailed  for  some  hours  each  tide.  Then  there 
was  no  wind,  and  the  ebb  would  carry  him 
back  across  the  Irish  Sea.  Ritson  admitted 
this,  but  his  resolution  did  not  weaken,  and 
it  was  characteristic  that  he  meant  to  go 
by  water.  In  some  respects  he  and  the 
others  were  strangely  primitive,  and  they 
used  the  tools  they  knew.  When  one  had 
a  boat,  one  did  not  bother  about  trains. 
Besides,  to  go  by  train  meant  he  must  leave 
Belle  tied  up  to  the  quay,  with  nobody  to 
watch  she  listed  inshore  against  the  wall 
when  the  tide  fell.  The  old  boat  stood^  for 
the  frugal  living  that  satisfied  him. 

"  Ebb  will  tak'  me  doon  river  and  oot 
through  Sound,"  he  said.  "  After  that  I 
must  trust  t'  luck." 


*  He  went  off  with  Pilot,  and  two  trawlers 
followed  to  help  him  hoist  the  big  black- 
leaded  sails.  They  gave  him  a  pull  with  the 
breast-rope,  one  waved  his  cap,  and  Belle 
dropped  down  river  with  the  tide.  The 
little  town  and  castle  faded,  smooth  fields 
and  red  woods  drifted  by,  the  black  sails 
scarcely  heeled  the  boat,  and  when  the  wind 
was  very  light,  Ritson  used  the  sculling  oar. 

When  she  reached  the  Loch,  where  the 
sands  and  rocks  begin,  Ritson  lighted  his 
pipe  and  stretched  himself  on  the  damp 
boards.  Belle  was  steering  better,  and  the 
tide  carried  her  along.  Ritson  did  not  mean 
to  sleep,  but  when  Pilot  barked  he  looked 
up  and  saw  a  man  wave  from  the  white 
lighthouse  on  the  cliff.  Then,  shoving  the 
helm  over,  he  roused  himself.  He  had  not 
cleared  the  Causeway  by  much.  To  drowse 
was  risky,  and  he  lighted  the  stove. 

A  little  breeze  got  up  when  the  ebb  swept 
Belle  offshore,  and,  tracing  blue  lines  on  the 
shining  sea,  helped  her  to  stem  the  stream. 
She  carried  all  her  sail,  and  swelling  balloon- 
jib  and  high  black  topsail  threw  broken 
reflections  on  the  languid  swell.  The  sea 
was  empty  but  for  a  long  trail  of  smoke, 
and  the  beat  of  engines  came  faintly  out 
of  the  distance.  Ritson,  sitting  at  the  helm 
and  drinking  cheap  coffee,  envied  the  steam- 
boat skipper  who  made  good  speed  in  a 
calm. 

After  "a  time  the  Scottish  hills  got 
indistinct  and  the  heights  of  Cumberland 
sharper  in  the  glow  reflected  from  the  west. 
Then  the  angry  red  on  the  horizon  faded, 
and  all  was  dim.  Ritson  got  out  the  compass 
and  began  to  calculate  his  course.  At  low 
water  the  stormy  Firth  is  blocked  by  shoals, 
and  when  the  savage  flood- tide  runs  across 
the  sands  one  must  not  touch  bottom.  The 
sails  were  drawing  better,  water  rippled  at 
the  bow,  and  a  silky  wake  trailed  astern. 
For  all  that,  with  the  current  against  her, 
Belle  was  hardly  making  two  miles  an 
hour.  Ritson  thought  wind  was  coming,  and 
wanted  to  pick  up  the  Cumberland  shore 
before  it  arrived.  The  worst  was,  he  was 
horribly  tired.  When  one  is  no  longer  young, 
one  needs  a  rest  after  steering  a  boat  and 
hauling  a  net  for  three  or  four  days.  His 
back  and  arms  ached,  his  eyes  kept  shutting, 
and  he  began  to  talk  to  Pilot  while  they 
ate  damp  bread  and  canned  meat. 

u  Yon's  Colnockie  light  on  the  quarter; 
keep  her  twinkling  under  Scaurside  Fell, 
and  you  clear  Rigg  Sand.  Light  ahead  is 
Cammelltown  furnaces  on  the  English  side, 
and  we'll  need  to  get  across  before  t'  flood 
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runs  strong.    It's  aw  sands  until  you  mak' 
channel,  and  you  mustn't  get  aground." 

Pilot  pricked  his  ears  and  wagged  his 
tail,  and  then,  seeing  the  canned  meat  was 
gone,  put  his  rough  head  on  Ritson's  knee. 

Some  time  afterwards,  Ritson  put  back 
his  watch  and  looked  about.  There  was  a 
moon  and  the  breeze  was  freshening.  Lights 
from  rolling  mills  and  furnaces  flickered 
along  the  English  shore,  but  they  changed 
their  positions  and  drifted  back  towards 
the  quivering  beam  from  St.  Bees.  Tt  was 
midnight  and  half-tide ;  the  flood  ran 
strongly  up  the  Firth  and  the  breeze  was 
with  the  stream. 

Ritson  frowned  and  tried  to  brace  himself. 
Somehow  he  had  got  to  leeward  of  Cammell- 
town,  his  home  ; .  the  pier  lights  were  on 
his  weather  bow,  and  the  boat  would  not 
beat  up  against  the  current.  However, 
Port  Senlis  lay  not  far  off  to  lee,  and  he 
must  not  be  carried  past,  because  he  did 
not  know  the  next  small  harbour,  and  the 
tide  would  flow  for  three  hours  yet.  Now  the 
breeze  was  getting  fresh,  an  anchor  would 
not  hold  the  boat,  and  he  would  run  some 
risk  if  she  were  swept  along  to  the  shallows 
*  where  the  stream  boiled  and  broke  at  the 
head  of  the  Firth.  He  changed  the  jib, 
hauled  down  the  topsail,  and  lighted  his 
pipe.  The  shore  lights  shifted,  flickered, 
and  now  and  then  got  blurred,  but  Port 
Senlis  was  under  his  lee  bow.  He  would 
soon  reach  'the  harbour,  if  he  could  keep 
awake. 

The  tight  he  made  was  stern,  but  Nature 
won.  For  forty  years  he  had  fronted  cold 
and  gale,  and  the  years  had  left  their  mark. 
Although  his  will  and  pride  were  strong,  he 
was  flesh  and  blood.  Presently  his  grasp 
on  the  helm  got  slack,  he  slipped  down  on 
the  stern  seat,  and  Pilot  curled  up  against 
his  legs. 

The  dog's  bark  woke  him,  and  while  he 
tried  to  look  about  he  felt  a  jar.  Dazed  by 
sleep,  he  jumped  up  and  seized  the  coaming. 
Foam  leaped  about  the  side  ;  it  was  plain 
Belle  had  run  aground.  The  moon  was  gone 
and  haze .  obscured  the  sky,  but  Ritson, 
glancing  at  the  angry  water,  knew  he  had 
got  ashore  at  the  head  of  the  Firth.  There 
was  no  sea,  the  banks  he  had  floated  over 
broke  the  waves ;  the  trouble  was,  the 
savage  tide  that  raced  across  the  shoals 
might  roll  the  boat  over.  In  fact,  she  was 
going  over ;  he  saw  the  sand,  washed  from 
under  her,  boil  up  to  lee,  and  the  white 
turmoil  on  the  other  side  got  higher.  Belle 
trembled,  slewed  round,  and  strained.    The 


stream  was  scooping  out  a  hole  into  which 
it  would  press  her  down. 

Well,  there  was  nothing  one  could  do, 
except  to  lower  sail,  and  Ritson  remembered 
dully  that  he  was  the  witness  for  Pate's 
defence.  He  saw  blurred  trees  in  the  mist, 
and,  after  searching  the  vague  shore-line, 
pulled  off  his  long  boots.  On  the  Scottish 
side  there  were  creeks  and  gutters  up  which 
the  current  flowed,  and  he  must  trust  it  to 
carry  him  to  land.  Calling  Pilot,  he  got  on 
the  slanted  deck,  took  a  deep  breath,  and 
jumped  over. 

For  a  few  moments  he  was  tossed  about 
in  the  eddies  behind  the  boat,  then  she 
vanished,  and  he  drifted  off  into  the  gloom. 
Although  the  water  was  horribly  cold,  the 
plunge  had  braced  him,  and  he  tried  to 
steer  for  land.  When  a  tide  runs  six  knots 
an  hour,  a  swimmer's  strength  does  not 
count  for  much,  but  Ritson' s  luck  was  good. 
Belle  had  stranded  near  a  spot  where  a  burn 
comes  down  from  the  Scottish  hills,  and 
two  salmon  fishers  were  occupied  at  the 
pocket  of  a  big  stake-net.  When  a  splash 
came  out  of  the  gloom,  one  stood  up  in  their 
clumsy  punt. 

"  Save  us  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  What's  yon 
drifting  up  the  watter  ?  " 

"  A  wee  dog,"  said  the  other.  "  Handy 
wi'  the  oars,  Jock  !    I  think  I  see  a  man  !  " 

The  punt  swung  out  into  the  current,  and 
Jock  threw  Pilot  on  board,  but  to  drag  his 
master  across  the  stern  was  another  thing. 
Ritson  could  not  help  them  much,  and  the 
rolling  punt  shipped  some  water.  It  cost 
them  an  effort  to  get  him  on  board,  and 
when  he  wiped  the  water  from  his  eyes  he 
blinked  at  the  vanishing  net. 

"  Salmon  stakes  and  trees  on  the  shore  !  " 
he  said.  "  Have  I  fetched  Tongland  or  the 
Burnfoot  ?  " 

"  The  Burnfoot,"  replied  the  Scot.  "  Hoo 
did  ye  get  intil  the  watter  ?  Where  are  ye 
from?" 

•"  Fra  Port  Herries,"  said  Ritson  heavily. 

"  Sooming  ?  "  remarked  the  other.  "  Weel, 
ye're  no  easy  dauntit !  Man,  it's  fifty 
miles  !  "  . 

Ritson  told  his  story  while  they  rowed 
to  land,  and  the  Scots  sympathised.  They 
had  their  disputes  with  the  inspectors  of 
nets  and  gear,  and  when  a  fisherman  was 
summoned  to  court,  all  were  against  the 
Board.  They  took  Ritson  to  a  cothouse  by 
a  dark  peat  moss,  and  when  they  had  given 
him  dry  clothes,  Jock  mused  and  said — 

"  Maybe  she'll  wash  off  at  high  watter, 
and,  if  no',  we'll  look  for  her  on  the  ebb ; 
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but  ye  must  to  Edentown,  to  defend  yere 
lad.  If  ye  start  early,  yell  get  the  morning 
train  frae  the  Rigg." 

Ritson  said   nothing.      His  head   reeled 
.and    he    slouched    forward    in    his    chair. 


at    Pilot,    who  scratched  the   boards    and 
whined. 

"  The  wee  dog  wants  in  beside  him,"  he 
said.  "  Weel,  the  mistress  is  awa',  and  if  I 
dinna  tell  her   she  needna  ken." 


"  Calling  Pilot,  he  got  on  the  slanted  deck,  took  n,  deep  breath,  and  jumped  over." 

Exhausted    flesh     and    blood     demanded  He  put  Pilot  into  the  bed  with  Ritson 

rest.      He    could    not    eat    the    food    the  and  shut  them  up. 

others   brought,    and   let    them   help   him  In  the   morning   they   wakened   Ritson, 

into   a   cupboard  bed.     Then    one   looked  gave  him  breakfast,   and  sent  him   up  a 
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muddy  road  that  skirted  the  peat  moss. 
When  he  crossed  the  square  from  the 
station  at  Eden  town,  it  was  raining,  and 
the  smoke  from  the  big  railway  yards 
drifted  about  the  court-house.  The  building 
was  dark  and  cold,  and  the  crowd  was  thinner 
than  usual.  Ritson  crossed  the  floor,  and 
sat  down  by  a  shabbily-dressed  woman  who 
nursed  a  fretful  child, 

"  It's  aw  right,  lass.  I've  com't  to  get 
Pate  off,"  he  said. 

The  woman  looked  up  drearily.  "  I 
doubt  you'll  not  can.  Lawyer  told  him  he'd 
better  plead  guilty." 

"  Where's  lawyer  ?  "  Kitson  asked. 

She  told  him,  and  when  Ritson  had  talked 
to  the  lawyer,  he  went  back  to  Mrs.  Hartrod 
and  waited,  trying  to  brace  himself.  He 
had  not  altogether  slept  off  his  fatigue, 
and  wondered  dully  what  had  happened 
to  his  boat,  and  he  imagined  he  would  find 
Belle  buried  in  the  sand  when  he  got 
back. 

By  and  by  Hartrod  entered  the  dock. 
He  denied 'that  he  had  fished  on  the  for- 
bidden grounds,  and  the  prosecuting  lawyer 
gave  the  magistrates  a  chart  of  the  Firth, 
and  the  Fishery  Inspector  told  his  tale. 

He  was  on  board  the  patrol  boat  on  the 
night  stated,  and  there  were  three  trawlers 
in  the  neighbourhood,  he  said.  For  a  time 
the  moon  was  bright,  but  the  sky  got  cloudy 
and  thin  fog  drifted  about.  His  craft  was 
under  Torwood  Head,  and  probably  indis- 
tinguishable against  the  land,  at  the  spot 
indicated  on  the  chart.  One  of  the  boats 
was  dragging  her  net,  with  sail  half  hoisted, 
and  the  bearings  he  took  from  the  Barcarel 
light  and  the  Firth  lightship  satisfied  him 
that  she  was  fishing  across  the  prohibited 
line.  His  mate  checked  his  calculations, 
and  was  in  court.  The  cross  on  the  chart 
marked  the  trawler's  position.  He  steered 
for  the  boat,  and  with  his  night-glasses 
made  out  her  registry  number,  19,  but  a 
belt  of  mist  rolled  up,  and  he  lost  her. 
When  the  mist  cleared  he  saw  her  again, 
but  she  had  moved  and  was  then  in  water 
where  fishing  was  allowed.  He  went  on 
board,  noted  the  number  19  on  her  bows, 
and  found  a  quantity  of  fish,  freshly  caught 
and  alive.  Her  owner  declared  he  had  not 
lowered  his  net  on  the  wrong  side  of  the 
line. 

Ritson  saw  the  Inspector  was  honest, 
and  this  was  some  relief.  Moreover,  he  saw 
how  the  fellow  had  been  deceived.  The 
figure  6  is  not  unlike  9,  when  seen  half 
inverted   on  the   slack  folds   of   a   partly- 


lowered   sail.     All   the   same,   his   business 
was  not  to  explain  the  mistake.     Pate  must 
not  be  cleared  at  a  comrade's  cost. 
By  and  by  Ritson  told  his  tale. 

Ci  I  was  here,"  he  said,  nioving  an  ink- 
stand to  indicate  the  spot.  "  Yonder 's  the 
Barcarel  light,  just  opening  and  bearing 
north-east.  You  can  put  a  pencil  across 
compass  drawn  on  chart,  and  you'll  see  I 
was  weel  clear  o'  reserved  grounds.  Wind 
was  east  and  varra  light,  tide  was  running 
west,  and  Pate,  my  nivew,  was  aboot  a 
mile  to  lee.  A  boat  withoot  an  engine  canna 
mak'  head  against  a  light  wind  and  strong 
tide,  and>  if  he'd  wanted,  Pate  wouldn't  could 
have  crossed  t'  line." 

The  magistrates  studied  the  chart. 
Luckily  for  Hartrod,  one  kept  a  yacht  and 
another  knew  something  about  land  survey- 
ing. When  they  had  asked  Ritson  a  few 
questions,  Hartrod's  lawyer  remarked  : 
"  The  witness's  statement  is  plain,  and  since 
there  are  no  grounds  for  doubting  its 
accuracy,  we  are,  I  think,  justified  in 
assuming  it  was  impossible  for  my  client's 
boat  to  have  occupied  the  position  the 
Inspector  indicates." 

The  Inspector  looked  puzzled,  and  a 
magistrate  said  :  "  It  is  admitted  that  there 
were  two  other  boats  in  the  neighbourhood. 
One  has  not  been  accounted  for." 

Hartrod  looked  at  Ritson,  and  both 
understood  that  here  was  an  opening  for  a 
good  defence  that  must  not  be  used.  The 
Inspector  had  seen  a  boat  trawling,  and 
then  had  lost  her  in  the  fog  and  boarded 
another.     The  first  boat's  number  was  16. 

"  I  ken  nowt  aboot  other  boat,"  Ritson 
resumed.  "  Where  she  was  is  Fishery 
Inspector's  business." 

"  I  think  the  witness  stated  the  accused 
is  his  nephew,"  a  magistrate  remarked. 

"  He  is,"  said  Ritson,  with  naive  frank- 
ness ;  "  that's  why  I  com't  across  to 
clear  him,  and  lost  my  boat  on  Burnfoot 
sand." 

Hartrod's  lawyer  asked  a  question  that 
drew  out  the  tale,  and  saw  he  had  done 
well,  for  Ritson's  artless  narrative  moved 
the  court  to  sympathy.  The  magistrates 
asked  him  no  more,  and,  after  a  short 
conference,  let  the  prisoner  go. 

Pate  and  his  wife  crossed  the  smoky 
square  in  the  rain,  and  went  to  a  cheap  tea- 
shop,  while  Ritson  looked  for  the  post  office. 
There  he  was  given  a  telegram. 

"  Boat  floated  off  and  beached.  Not 
leaking  much ;  two  planks  something 
split,"  it  ran. 
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WHEN  the  young  man  had  finished 
reading,  a  silence  fell  upon  the 
room.  The  girl,  bending  slightly 
forward,  with  hands  clasped  on  her  lap, 
stared  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the  empty 
fireplace.  A  shaft  of  sunlight,  striking 
through  the  dingy  curtains,  fell  on  her  hair, 
turning  it  to  gleaming  gold  and  lighting  up 
the  pathetic  lines  on  her  little  oval  face. 
The  neat  poverty  of  the  room  and  brave 
attempts  at  beautifying  the  unlovely  were 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  relentless 
rays.  Mr.  Peter  Brown,  clerk  to  the  firm 
of  Eedman  and  Goldstone,  Solicitors,  and 
bearer  of  the  news  which  had  just  struck 
into  silence  the  girl  before  him,  noted  all 
these  things  as  he  patiently  waited.  The 
Sunday  noises  of  the  mean  street  below  were 
wafted  in  through  the  half-open  window. 
Still  she  did  not  speak. 

Peter  was  a  man  of  action.  Soon  he  tired. 
Coughing  slightly  and  making  a  great 
business  of  arranging  his  papers,  he  broke 
the  spell  which  had  fallen  upon  the  girl, 
but  he  was  quite  unprepared  for  the  storm 
which  he  so  heedlessly  aroused. 

"  It's  shameful  !  It's  cruel ! "  she  burst 
forth.  Her  eyes  flashed  and  she  clenched 
her  little  hands.  "  To  offer  me  the  im- 
possible— -hold  golden  promise  out  with  one 
hand  and  snatch  it  away  with  the  other  ! 
To  pile  sentence  upon  sentence,  like  the 
waving  of  a  fairy  wand,  changing  all  this  " — 
waving  her  arm  at  the  dingy  room — "  into  a 
palace  by  contrast.  To  end  the  daily  rush 
and  struggle  ;  the  frantic  scurry  into  an 
ill-ventilated,  never-aired  restaurant  for  the 
same  nauseating  fare,  chosen  because  cheap  ; 
to  have  a  garden,  a  motor,  good  servants,  all 
for  three  minutes,  and  then  to  be  snatched 
back  from  these  good  things  and  planted 
again    in     darkness,    the    darker    for    the 


minutes'  sunshine !  Oh,  God,  it's  too 
cruel  !  "  She  leant  her  arms  on  the  table, 
buried  her  face  in  them,  and  sobbed  unre- 
strainedly. 

Peter  was  absolutely  taken  aback.  When 
he  had  undertaken  this  mission,  giving  up  a 
Sunday  afternoon  for  the  purpose,  because 
Jean  Rayne,  typist  and  shorthand  writer,  had 
no  other  free  time,  he  never  anticipated  such 
a  climax,  and  his  education,  though  varied 
and  extensive,  had  never  included  the 
method  of  dealing  with  this  sort  of  thing. 

He  cleared  his  throat.  "  Miss  Rayne,"  he 
said,  "  don't  take  it  like  that.  After  all,  he 
may  not  be  a  bad  sort  of  young  man.  Why 
not — why  not  see  him  first  before  you 
decide  that  the  thing  is  impossible  ?  " 

She  turned  on  him  wrathfully.  looking 
prettier  than  ever,  Peter  thought,  with  the 
flush  of  anger  on  her  cheeks.  "  Don't  you 
understand,"  she  cried  impatiently,  "that 
that's  just  what  we  can  neither  of  us  do  ?  " 

"  What  ?  "  asked  Peter,  mystified. 

"  Decide,"  she  responded,  a  world  of 
meaning  in  her  accent.  "  It's  been  decided 
for  us.  If  I  don't  marry  this — this  creature, 
or  he  doesn't  marry  me,  what  choice  have 
we  ?  Why,  don't  you  see  it  makes  us  hate 
each  other  straight  away  ?  To  be  left  like  a 
house  or  a  motor-car  !  Will  each  have  to 
pay  duty  on  the  other  ? "  she  asked  con- 
temptuously. 

Peter  ignored  that.  "  What  sort  of  a  man 
was  your  great-uncle  ?  "  he  asked,  by  way  of 
changing  the  conversation  temporarily.  "  Did 
you  ever  see  him  ?  " 

"  Once,"  she  said.  "  I  was  a  little  girl, 
and  my  mother  took  me  to  see  him,  at  his 
request,  after  my  father's  death.  He  offered 
to  take  me  altogether  and  educate  me  as  a 
member  of  his  family  should  be  educated. 
Oh,  he  was  great  on  the  family  !     No  other 
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family  so  important !  The  members  of  it 
ought  only  to  mate  with  each  other,  according 
to  him.  Well,  my  mother  and  I  refused  his 
offer,  and  he  goaded  her  till  she  wept.  Then 
I  cried  out  in  childish  rage,  'I  won't  take 
anything  of  yours,  you  horrid  old  man  ! ' 
and  I  suppose  this  will  is  to  pay  me  out  for 
that,"  she  ended. 

"  Well,  of  course  it  might  be  so,"  answered 
Peter. 

Jean  turned  her  gaze  from  the  window 
back  on  the  young  man.  He  was  quite 
good  to  look  at,  with  bright  brown  hair  and 
dancing  blue  eyes  and  a  straight  figure.  By 
his  side  lay  a  walking-stick,  and  the  badge 
on  his  coat  lapel  told  that  he  had  done  what 
he  could  for  his  country,  and  could  now  bear 
arms  no  more.  A  sigh  escaped  her.  "  Have 
you  seen  the  Creature  ?  "  she  asked.  "  I'm 
sure  he  squints,  and  probably  he  wears  dark 
glasses,  or  something  horrible.  I  am  certain 
he  is  a  pacifist.  That's  just  the  sort  of  man 
Great-Uncle  George  would  choose  for  me 
because  I  should  hate  him  so." 

" 1  don't  think  he  squints,"  said  Peter. 
"  Why  should  he  ?  " 

"  Did  you  ever  see  him  at  Mr.  Redman's  ?  " 
persisted  Jean. 

"  No,  never,"  said  Peter  firmly. 

"  Then  how  can  you  tell  ?  "  said  Jean. 

Peter  was  silent. 

"  How  long  have  I  got  before  I  refuse  ?  " 
asked  Jean. 

Mr.  Brown  consulted  the  paper  in  front 
of  him.  "You  must  be  engaged  in  three 
months  and  married  in  twelve,"  he  said. 

"  Well,  for  a  fortnight  I  will  do  nothing," 
said  Jean.  "  My  holiday  begins  to- 
morrow, and  I'll  enjoy  it,  anyway,  first. 
Where  did  you  say  the  place  was  ? 
Shafthoe  ?  That's  by  the  sea,  isn't  it  ?  " 
A  sudden  resolve  formed  itself  in  her  mind. 
"Then  will  you  please  tell  Mr.  Redman  that 
in  about  three  weeks  I  will  write  and  ask 
him  to  arrange  a  meeting  between  me  and 
Mr. — Mr. — what's  the  Creature's  name  ? — 
Beeching  ?  And  I  thank  you  very  much 
for  coming.  I  am  sorry  it  had  to  be  on  a 
Sunday,  and  I  am  sorry  I  was  so  silly,  but 
it  was  rather  a  blow,  after  hoping  it  was 
really  '  something  to  my  advantage,'  to  find 
it  was  only  an  impossible  Beeching."  She 
smiled  a  little  wintry  smile,  as  a  tear  stole 
down  her  cheek. 

Peter  had  a  foolish  feeling  that  he  would 
like  to  kiss  that  tear  away.  He  stooped  and 
picked  up  the  walking-stick,  gathered  up  his 
papers,  and  rose.  Then  he  took  her  proffered 
hand  and  shook  it  warmly.     "  Cheerio,  Miss 


Rayne  !  It  mayn't  be  half  as  bad  as  you 
expect.  And  if  I  could  help  you — why,  I'd 
be  glad  to  !  " 

Then  he  limped  his  way  out. 

II. 

If  the  little  villages  which  border  the  CI  mi 
are'  the  "quietest  places  under  the  sun," 
Shafthoe,  if  dropped  down  among  them, 
could  easily  be  mistaken  for  one  of  them. 
Jean  Rayne  found  herself  standing  in  the 
village  street,  looking  in  vain  for  sign 
of  inhabitant.  Then,  following  a  natural 
instinct,  she  sought  the  sea,  and,  coming  to 
it  over  the  top  of  the  high  cliff,  she  found 
a  coastguard's  cottage  and,  to  her  delight, 
the  coastguard's  wife  also.  The  rosy,  buxom 
woman  was  delighted  to  take  Jean  as  lodger 
for  the  fortnight,  having  more  room  than 
she  needed  for  herself  and  her  husband, 
and  the  arrangement  was  soon  made  to  the 
satisfaction  of  both. 

"Never  heed  your  box  now,"  said  Mrs. 
Carey.  "  Jim  will  make  nought  o'  that  when 
he  gets  home,  and  a  wheelbarrow's  a  handy 
thing  for  more  than  gardening." 

"And  how  beautiful  your  flowers  are, 
Mrs.  Carey  ! "  said  Jean,  stooping  to  smell 
the  wallflowers.  "  It  is  wonderful  how  well 
they  do  so  near  the  sea." 

"  We're  so  high  here  ;  we  don't  get  all 
the  spray  as  we  might  do,  and  Jim  spends  a 
power  o'  time  looking  after  it  all.  'Tis  the 
way  he  makes  up  for  the  lack  o'  children 
that  should  be  filling  up  the  house.  Now, 
come  right  in,  and  'twill  soon  be  dinner-time. 
Books  you'll  find  here,"  she  said,  throwing 
open  the  door  of  the  dear  little  sitting-room, 
"if  you've  a  mind  to  them,  for  there's  a 
lawyer-man  comes  from  Lunnon,  whiles  and 
again,  and  leaves  books  here,  which  any  may 
read  so  long  as  they  leave  them."  Then, 
after ;  showing  Jean  the  spotless  bedroom 
upstairs,  she  disappeared  into  the  kitchen, 
where  she  bustled  about,  singing  quaint 
snatches  as  she  was  preparing  the  midday 
meal. 

Having  inquired  her  way  about  the 
village,  and  promised  to  be  back  by  one 
o'clock,  Jean  set  out  on  the  quest  which  had 
brought  her  to  Shafthoe,  and  soon  found 
herself  outside  the  old  iron  gates  of  Hoe 
Corner. 

"  From  the  upper  windows  the  view  must 
be  beautiful,"  she  decided,  "and  I  would  like 
to  go  round  the  garden.  Well,  as  long  as  I 
haven't  said  I  won't  marry  the  Creature, 
I  suppose  I've  a  certain  right  in  the  place, 
and  I  am  going  to  see  over  my  property." 


With  that,  she  pushed  the  gate -open  and 
was  proceeding  slowly  up  the  gravel  path, 
which  crunched  slightly  at  each  step,  when 
she  was  brought  to  a  dead  standstill  by 
finding  herself  face  to  face  with  Mr.  Peter 
Brown,  who  had  just  emerged  from  a  side- 
path  concealed  by  evergreen  shrubs. 

"  You  !  "  she  gasped. 

Peter  raised  his  hat.  "  Yes,  me  !  How 
do  you  do,  Miss   Rayne  ?     Come  down  to 


"  '  And  now  here  is  Mrs.  Prothero,  the  housekeeper,'" 

take  a  look  round  your  property  ?  I  thought 
perhaps  you  would,  having  a  holiday,  and 
all  that.  Come  and  see  the  garden.  It's 
just  lovely."  He  rattled  on,  giving  Jean 
time  to  recover,  while  he  led  the  way  down 
the  path  from  which  he  had  just  come. 
Jean  followed  as  in  a  dream.  He  stopped 
at  the  end  as  they  emerged  into  a  circular 
rose  garden  surrounded  by  a  well-clipped 
high   yew   hedge   and  darling   little   paved 


he  added,  as  a  trim  old  lady  approached  them." 

paths  running  round  it  and  in  and  out  of 
the  long  rose-beds,  which  radiated  like  a 
huge,  glorious  perfumed  star  from  the 
sundial  in  the  midsb. 

"  Isn't  this  jolly  ?  "  he  said. 

Jean  assented  mutely,  passing  from  bed  to 
bed  and  stooping  mechanically  to  smell 
each  scented  treasure.  Peter  stood  leaning 
on  his  stick,  watching  her. 

In  the  distance,  through  the  pergola  walk 


leading  from  the  rose  garden  to  the  lawn, 
two  gardeners  could  be  seen  working. 

"They  keep  it  in  good  order,  don't 
they  ?  "  said  Peter,  breaking  the  silence. 

Jean  ignored  the  remark.  She  was 
recovering  her  senses. 

"It's  very  funny  finding  you  here,"  she 
said.  "You  gave  me  quite  a  shock  just 
now." 

"Sorry,"  said   Peter.     "Didn't  know  I 
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was  very  shocking.  Do  forgive  me,  Miss 
Rayne,  but  I  can't  be  serious  when  it's  such 
a  lovely  day,  and  the  flowers  and  all  the 
other  things  "—with  a  glance  at  her — "  so 
beautiful." 

"But  why  are  you  here?"  Jean  could 
not  resist  the  question.  u  And  why  should 
you  think  I'd  come  ?  " 

"  The  answer  to  the  first  question,"  said 
Peter,  "  is  that  someone's  got  to  look  after 
the  place,  and  I've  been  told  off  for  the  job, 
and  a  very  pleasant  one  it  is,  too.  And  the 
answer  to  the  second  question  is — I  saw  you 
thinking  it  after  you'd  asked  me  where  the 
house  was." 

"Clever!"  said  Jean  scornfully,  annoyed 
at  being  read  so  easily. 

"No,  not  clever,"  said  Peter  modestly,  the 
twinkling  light  dancing  in  his  blue  eyes. 
"  At  least,  I  shouldn't  call  myself  that. 
But  things,  you  know,  are  really  quite  simple. 
You  were  going  to  have  a  holiday ;  this 
was  by  the  sea,  and  not  a  long  way  from 
London,  arid  you  had  an  interest  in  coming. 
See?" 

"  Can  I  see  the  house  ? "  said  Jean, 
apparently  irrelevantly.  Then  a  thought 
struck  her,  and  she  looked  at  her  watch. 
"  Oh,  I  must  go.  I  promised  faithfully 
to  be  back  by  one  o'clock.  I'll  have  to  fly." 
She  started  in  the  direction  from  which  they 
had  come. 

"  Sorry  I  can't  fly  with  you,"  said  Peter. 
"  My  flying  is  rather  dot-and-carry-one  now;? 
Where  are  you  staying  ?  " 

"At  the  coastguard's  house/'  said   Jean,  * 
hurrying  off. 

"Well,  come  back  about  two-thirty,  »r»d 
the  house  will — be — open  !  "  called  Peter, 
with  pauses,  so  that  his  words  should  reach 
th?  flying  girl. 

"  Eight !  "  she  called  back,  and  disappeared. 

Peter  stood  for  a  few  minutes  gazing  in 
lie  direction  in  which  she  had  gone,  then, 
with  a  little  chuckle,  limped  his  way  up  to 
the,  house. 

Punctually  at  two- thirty  Jean  returned. 
Peter  was  waiting  for  her  at  the  gate,  and 
led  the  way  directly  to  the  beautiful  old  house, 
with  the  long  low  line  of  the  Elizabethan 
manor  and  the  rich  red  brick  mellowed  by 
time. 

The  inside  matched  the  outside.  Well- 
preserved  oak  panelling,  old  oak  furniture — 
not  much,  but  each  piece  excellent — gleaming 
silver,  pewter,  china,  some  few  pictures,  well- 
chosen  modern  water-colours  and  one  or  two 
ancient  portraits.  Jean  was  enraptured. 
These  were    the  things  her    heart    loved. 


Peter  was  an  excellent  guide.  He  was 
interested,  well-read,  and  evidently  shared 
her  love  for  old-world  treasures. 

When  they  got  back  to  the  quaint  square 
hall,  where  now  an  oak  gate-legged  table 
was  set  out  for  tea,  she  dropped  suddenly 
into  a  window-seat,  leant  her  head  against 
the  window,  and  sobbed. 

"  Don't,"  said  Peter  sympathetically.  "  I 
know  it's  hard,  and  I  expect  it  will  give  the 
old  curmudgeon  frightful  pleasure,  if  he's 
moving  around,  to  see  how  he  can  upset 
you;" 

"Oh,  but  fancy  having  ached  for  those 
things  all  your  life,  and  then,  when  you  look 
like  getting  them  and  having  a  home,  finding 
it's  quite  impossible." 

"  Well,"  said  Peter,  "you  haven't  seen  the 
Creature  yet,  and  he  mightn't  be  so  bad,  after 
all.  In  the  meantime  let's  have  tea  and 
drink  to  your  future  happiness.  I'll  pour 
out.  I  am  a  great  success  at  that  sort  of 
thing.  Just  field  that  fly  before  he  gets  lost 
in  the  jam.  I  think  we'd  enjoy  it  better 
without  him,  don't  you  ?  " 

Jean  laughed  as  she  beat  awTay  the 
intruder.  Then  they  fell  to  work  on  the 
dainty  meal.  Peter  talked  most  of  the  time, 
telling  stories  of  his  college  days,  of  his  life 
in  London,  of  the  brave  boys  at  the  Front. 
Jean  could  feel  the  atmosphere,  so  well  did 
he  describe  the  long  hours  of  watching,  till 
one  could  almost  hear  one's  thoughts,  as 
the  nervous  strain  became  more  and  more 
intense  while  wailing  for  the  attack  to 
begin  ;  the  plunging  through  the  terrible 
mud  ;  the  struggle  to  keep  up  with  the 
others  ;  the  agony  when  your  best  pal  fell 
suddenly  ;  things  you  did  not  care  to  speak 
of,  as  a  rule. 

"  And  now,"  said  Peter,  "  you  must  come 
up  each  day  and  get  to  know  your  home. 
There's  lots  more  to  see.  There  are  some 
jolly  books  in  a  sort  of  library,  and  there's 
the  curmudgeon's  picture,  which,  as  yet,  you 
haven't  admired." 

"I  wonder  if  we  could  find  one  of  the 
Creature,"  said  Jean.  "  I  should  like  to  see 
him." 

"  I  don't  fancy  Mr.  Eayne  was  sufficiently 
interested  in  his  relatives  to  wish  to  have 
their  fair  counterfeits  hanging  around  him 
.  during  their  absence.  Besides,  according  to 
your  description,  Beeching's  wouldn't  be 
exactly  an  inspiring  type  of  face.  Dark 
glasses  usually  rather  obscure  character, 
don't  they  ? " 

"I've  always  hated  dark  glasses,"  said 
Jean.     "  When  I  was  little  I  used  to  think 
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people  put  them  on  to  hide  how  bad  their' 
thoughts  were,  and  I  really  couldn't  many 
a  man  who  wore  them,  not  even  for  this." 

"Never  mind  old  Beeehing  now,"  said 
Peter,  "  but  just  enjoy  it  when  you  can. 
And  now  here  is  Mrs.  Prothero,  the 
housekeeper,"  he  added,  as  a  trim  old  lady 
approached  them.  "Mrs.  Prothero,  this  is 
Miss  Eayne,  to  whom  Mr.  Eayne  left  the 
house — on  conditions,  you  know.  So  she's 
come  to  see  the  place  before  she  sees  the 
conditions.  I  think  she  finds  the  place  all 
right."     And 'Peter  laughed. 

Mrs.  Prothero  shot  a  glance  of  inquiry  at 
the  young  man. 

"  And  what  does  Miss  Eayne  think  of  the 
place  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  think  it's  just  lovely,  and  kept  most 
beautifully,"  said  Jean  enthusiastically. 
"  It's  a  house  to  dream  about." 

"  I  am  glad  you  like  it,"  said  the  house- 
keeper, watching  with  interest  the  beautiful, 
excited  face.  "  We  all  love  it,  and  it  pays 
for  work." 

"To-morrow,"  said  Peter,  "I  am  going 
to  take  Miss  Eayne  out  in  the  car  and  show 
her  some  of  the  country  round,  while  I  look 
up  that  hay  for  the  Government." 

"  She'll  enjoy  that,"  said  the  housekeeper, 
as  Jean  stood  silent,  quite  nonplussed  at 
these  arrangements,  made  without  consulting 
her.  When  at  last  she  got  up  to  go,  it  was 
with  the  understanding  that  they  met  on  the 
morrow  at  ten-thirty  to  spend  the  day  going 
round  the  country.  Peter  and  Mrs.  Prothero 
were  to  be  responsible  for  the  food. 

III. 

Jean  slept  like  a  top,  and  on  the  morrow 
rose  full  of  excitement  for  the  next  adventure. 
Peter  explained  to  her  that  Mr.  Eayne  had 
undertaken  to  provide,  hay,  and,  as  the 
contract  had  to  be  fulfilled,  he  had  been 
told  off  to  complete  it  and  to  look  after  the 
old  house  at  the  same  time.  The  country 
was  beautiful,  and  Jean  greatly  enjoyed 
flying  about  it.  They  picnicked  by  the 
wayside,  and  had  tea  at  a  dear  old  inn  some 
miles  further  along  the  coast.  As  they 
turned  to  come  home,  she  gave  a  great  sigh. 

"  It  has  been  perfect,"  she  said.  "  I  feel 
like  a  girl  in  a  story,  It  doesn't  seem  as  if 
it  can  be  really  me." 

"  Poor  little  girl  !  "  said  Peter,  tucking  the 
rug  round  her  before  he  took  his  seat  again 
to  drive.  "  I  am  afraid  life  hasn't  been 
very  kind  to  you.  You  must  have  been 
terribly  lonely  since  your  mother  died." 

"  It  doesn't  bear  thinking  of,"  said  Jean. 


"  Fortunately,  I've  always  had  to  work  so 
hard  that  I've  had  no  time  to  think  during 
the  day,  and  at  night  I've  been  too  tired 
to  do  anything  but  go  to  bed.  But  that's 
why  I'm  able  to  enjoy  this  so  much,"  she 
added.  "If  it  were  usual,  there  would  be 
no  charm." 

"  Have  nothing,  so  that  you  can  enjoy 
everything  when  it  comes  ?  Is  that  your 
idea"?  "  said  Peter.  "  Well,  I  think  I'd  run 
the  risk  and  have  all  I  could,  on  chance  of 
getting  something  to  enjoy  as  well." 

That  day  wras  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
such.  And  if  Peter  had  no  orders  to  go 
and  inspect  crops,  they  spent  the  day  in  the 
old  house  and  about  the  garden.  Jean 
grew  to  love  it  all  dearly,  and  to  appreciate 
warmly  the  forethought  and  delicate 
attentions  Peter  showed  for  her  comfort. 
Before  she  found  she  wanted  a  thing,  Peter 
was  standing  beside  her  with  it. 

One  evening,  when  the  post  came,  he 
announced  that  he  would  have  to  go  to 
London  in  the  morning.  Jean  was  amazed 
at  the  feeling  of  dismay  that  struck  her 
heart  at  the  news.  What  it  meant  she  did  not 
want  to  begin  to  think.  She  buoyed  herself 
up  with  the  thought  of  the  house  and  garden, 
only  to  realise  that  the  house  and  garden 
without  Peter  meant  nothing,  while  Peter, 
even  without  the  house-  and  garden,  meant 
— yes,  it  was  the  truth — everything  ! 

All  the  next  day  she  wandered  about  idly, 
.  and  finally  came  to  rest  on  a  rock  overlooking, 
the  sea,  finding  that  her  thoughts  would 
get  the  better  of  her,  and  she  must  have  the 
thing  out  with  herself.  She  had  brought 
notepaper  and  pen  with  her,  and  when  at 
last  she  acknowledged  the  truth  to  herself, 
she  knew  what  she  must  w7rite  to  Mr. 
Eedman.  The  letter  was  short,  merely 
saying  that  she  had  definitely  made  up.  her 
mind  to  decline  her  great  -  uncle's  gift, 
and  would  be. glad  if  he  would  arrange  a 
meeting  between  herself  and  Mr.  Beeehing 
in  two  days'  time.  As  she  was  about  to  close 
it,  Peter  suddenly  dropped  down  beside  her. 

"  Oh  !  "  cried  Jean.  "  Peter  !  You  !  "  her 
secret  shining  in  her  eyes,  surprised  from  her 
by  the  sudden  apparition.  Then  she  turned 
her  head  away  hastily. 

"  Don't  turn  away,  Jean,"  he  said  softly. 
"I  couldn't  stay  away  longer,  little  lass. 
My  heart  has  been  with  you  ail  day.  Darling, 
do  you  think  you  could  give  up  all  those 
lovely  things  for  just  me  ?  "  His  arm  was 
round  her  waist  by  now.  With  a  little  sigh, 
she  dropped  on  his  shoulder.  "  I'm  only  a 
poor  solicitor's  clerk,  and  a  lame  one  at  that, 
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but  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.  Jean,  am 
I  asking  too  much  ?  Speak,  darling — don't 
keep  me  in  suspense  !  " 

She  just  managed  to  raise  her  eyes  to  his, 
and  what  he  read  there  was  quite  enough. 
Mouth  met  mouth  in  a  long,  delirious  kiss. 

Some  time  later  they  strolled  to  the  village 
and  posted  the  letter  to  Mr.  Redman.  Peter 
proposed  to  accompany  her  when  she  returned 
to  Town,  but  Jean  said  she  would  rather  tell 
her  story  herself,  and  declined  his  company. 

They  spent  the  next  day  wandering  about 
house  and  garden,  and  Jean  said  good-bye  to 
it  all  without  a  qualm,  though  Peter  in  vain 
tried  to  wring  from  her  some  expression  of 
regret. 

"  Give  me  the  kernel,"  she  said,  "  and 
anybody  can  have  the  husks." 

"  Swine    get   those,    don't    they  ? "    said 

■  Peter.     "  I  wonder  if  the  Beeching  creature 

is  very  snouty  ?  "     He  rubbed  his  nose  as 

he  spoke.     "  At  all  events,  I  expect  he'll  be 

quite  pleased  with  wha.t  husks  he  gets." 

As  they  parted  in  the  gloaming,  standing 
silent  for  a  few  minutes,  listening  to  the 
booming  of  the  sea  and  watching  great 
white  moths  flit  through  the  heavy  rose- 
scented  air,  Peter  drew  her  to  him  and  said  : 
"  Dearest,!  hope  you  will  never  regret  it.  I 
do  not  feel  worthy  of  such  a  treasure  as  your 
love.  You  will  love  me  always,  wron't  you, 
whatever  may  happen  ?  " 

"  How  can  I  help  it,"  said  Jean,  "  since 
already  your  charms  have  outweighed  house, 
garden,  motor,  and  maids  and  all  ?  Oh,  Peter, 
you  are  trying  to  make  me  puff  you  up  out 
of  all  bearing  !  I  won't  do  it.  Now,  good- 
bye till  we  meet  in  Town ."  And,  with  a  swift 
kiss,  she  fled  away  before  he  could  realise 
what  she  was  about  to  do. 

The  following  day  found  her  back  in 
London,  and  at  eleven  o'clock  she  was  seated 
in  Mr.  Redman's  office,  telling  him  very 
firmly  that  she  declined  Mr.  Rayne's  offer. 

"  I  am  afraid  Beeching  wTori't  quite  under- 
stand it,"  said  Mr.  Redman.  "  After  all,  you 
haven't  seen  him,  and  it's  a  bit  rough  on  him." 


"No,  I  have  not  seen  him,"  said  Jean; 
"  but — but  I've  seen  someone  else,  and  I  am 
afraid  no  other  person  has  a  chance." 

"  Well,  if  that's  the  way,"  said  Mr.  Redman, 
"  I  suppose  it's  useless  to  try  and  convince 
you  otherwise.  Will  you  see  Mr.  Beeching 
now  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Jean  bravely.  "I'd  better  get 
it  over." 

"I'll  send  him  in,"  said  Mr.  Redman. 
"  It  will  be  easier  if  you  are  alone."  And  he 
went  out. 

The  door  opened  again  almost  immediately. 
Jean  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  but 
turned  to  greet  Mr.  Beeching  and  found — 
Peter.  • 

"  Isn't  he  here  ? "  she  said  gleefully. 
"  Oh,  how  nice !  Now  Mr.  Redman  can 
tell  him." 

Peter  came  across  the  room  and,  taking 
her  in  his  arms,  kissed  her  passionately. 
Then  the  door  opened  again.  "  I  can't  find 
Beeching,"  said  Mr.  Redman,  as  he  entered. 
"  Oh,  there  you  are,  Beeching  !  Why, 
bless  my  soul ! "  he  added,  seeing  Peter's 
arm  about  Jean. 

Peter  threw  up  his  hands  with  a  laugh. 
"  Mea  culpa  !  Jean,  my  darling,  do  forgive 
my  trick.  I  persuaded  Mr.  Redman  to  let  me 
go  and  break  the  news  to  you,  and  introduced 
myself  as  Mr.  Brown  so  as  not  to  hamper 
you  in  deciding  whether  you  could  like  me 
or  not,  or  to  make  it  too  horrid  for  you  if  I 
decided  I  couldn't  like  you  !  And  then, 
when  I  found  you  were  loving  me  just  for 
myself,  it  was  too  perfect  to  be  broken  before 
it  need.  I  should  have  hated  to  share  your 
love  with  the  garden  or  the  house.  It  was 
too  fine  a  thing." 

The  astonished  Jean  allowed  herself  to  be 
drawn  once  more  into  the  safe  shelter  of  her 
lover's  arms. 

"  Great-Uncle  Rayne  has  won,  after  all," 
she  said.  "  He  has  decided  for  me,  and  I've 
got  to  give  in." 

And  Peter  only  laughed  and  drew  her 
closer. 


MISS   BENTHAM'S 
BURGLAR 

By    ELIZABETH    BAKER 

Illustrated   by   John    Campbell 


THE  London  offices  of  Messrs.  Pedbury 
and  Raikes,  described  somewhat 
vaguely  on  the  brass  plate  as 
"  Agents,"  are  on  the  third  storey  of  a 
block  of  flats  whose  ground  floor  is  occupied 
by  a  large  restaurant,  and  situated  in  a 
busy  thoroughfare  within  three  minutes' 
walk  of  the  Mansion  House. 

On  a  certain  evening  a  few  years  ago 
Miss  Bentham,  the  capable  and  confident 
typist  to  the  firm,  sat  at  her  machine,  tap- 
ping with  great  energy,  although  it  was 
considerably  past  the  usual  hour  for  closing 
the  office.  She  was  an  attractive  young 
person,  slim  and  rounded  in  figure,  with 
a  mass  of  wavy  brown  hair  and  unusually 
large  grey  eyes,  that  at  moments  of  excite- 
ment seemed  to  become  even  larger  and  to 
deepen  almost  into  black.  The  room  in 
which  she  sat  was  the  second  of  the  suite 
comprising  the  offices  of  Pedbury  and 
Raikes.  The  outer  office,  opening  on  to  the 
corridor,  was  little  more  than  a  lobby  in 
which  the  office-boy  disported  himself. 
Beyond  Miss  Bentham's  room  were  the 
private  offices  sacred  to  the  contemplations 
and  operations  of  the  partners,  the  entrance 
to  which  was  guarded  by  Miss  Bentham  with 
a  sternness  and  determination  at  variance 
with  the  soft  prettiness  of  her  appearance. 

The  room  was  furnished  as  such  rooms 
generally  are,  its  outstanding  features  being 
Miss  Bentham's  table  and  chair,  a  block  of 
files,  the  telephone  apparatus  and  a  big 
safe  which  stood  close  beside  the  door 
opening  into  the  private  offices.  Miss 
Bentham  had  very  decided  ideas  about  the 
aspect  of  offices,  one  being  that  they  should 
always  be  devoid  of  feminine  fripperies  and 
what  she  described  as  "  frivols."  The  fact, 
therefore,  that  a  spray  of  red  roses  stood 
in  a  glass  on  the  window-sill  may  be  taken 
as  denoting  a  special  occasion.    As  she  sat 


typing,  Anthony  Raikes  entered  from  his 
private  room.  In  years  he  was  scarcely 
past  the  prime  of  life,  but  much  browsing 
over  studies  and  stooping  over  specimens 
and  experiments,  unrelieved  by  any  less 
strenuous  interest,  had  given  him  a  pre- 
maturely aged  look.  He  was  near-sighted, 
and  his  attention  and  his  memory  seemed 
to  exist  for  nothing  but  the  ores,  operations 
with  which  were  one  of  the  chief  concerns 
of  the  firm.  His  knowledge  was  great,  but 
his  business  capacity  nil,  and  for  all  the 
ordinary  details  of  life  it  was  necessary — 
particularly  at  the  period  when  he  was 
intent  on  investigation  —  to  treat  him 
almost  as  a  child.  On  this  evening  Miss 
Bentham  stopped  typing  immediately  he 
came  in.  He  walked  through  without 
noticing  her,  and  had  almost  reached  the 
door,  when  her  voice,  sharp,  dictatorial, 
arrested  him. 

"  Where  are  you  going,  Mr.  Raikes  ?  " 

He  came  to  a  sudden  halt  and  looked  at 
her  deprecatingly. 

"  Er — home,"  he  said  apologetically. 

"  You've  forgotten  that  Mr.  Pedbury 
is  bringing  someone  back  with  him  to-night 
to  see  you — a  Mr.  Pursful."  She  repeated 
the  information  slowly  and  carefully.  A 
light  of  sudden  recollection  came  to  Raikes's 
eyes. 

"  Oh,  yes,  of  course !  "  he  exclaimed 
gratefully.  "  Thank  you  so  much,  Miss 
Bentham.  Dear  me,  suppose  I'd  gone  !  " 
And  he  regarded  her  in  dismay. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Miss  Bentham  practi- 
cally ;  "  you  haven't.  It's  all  right."  She 
looked  him  over  carefully.  "  And  then, 
look  at  your  coat.  You  haven't  changed. 
Were  you  going  home  like  that  ?  What  a 
disgrace  to  the  office  !  " 

Raikes's  eyes  followed  her  glance  over 
his  shabby  apparel. 
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"  Oh,  yes,  of  course.  I  haven't  changed, 
as  you  say.  Dear  me  !  "  He  came  a  step 
nearer  and  spoke  confidentially.      "  I  was 

doing  that  analysis  for — for Who  was 

it  ?  I  can't  remember  at  the  moment. 
But  it  was  most  interesting — most.  And 
so  I  forgot  to  change." 

He  turned  back  when  her  voice  stopped 
him  again. 

"  Haye  you  had  anything  to  eat  since 
lunch?" 

"  No,"  replied  Raikes,  evidently  surprised 
to  find  this  was  the  case.    "  Dear  me  !  " 

"  And  you'll  very  likely  stop  talking  to 
the  Pursful  man  till  ten !  Really,  Mr. 
Raikes  !  "  And  she  gazed  at  him,  her  eyes 
distended  with  reproach  for  his  stupidity. 

He  turned  once  more  and  made  precipi- 
tately for  the  lobby.  Miss  Bentham  caught 
him  by  the  arm. 

"  Not  in  that  coat.    Wait  a  jiff." 

He  waited  obediently  while  she  ran  to 
fetch  a  more  respectable  garment,  also  his 
hat,  and  then  proceeded  to  array  him  suit- 
ably, while  making  a  running  commentary 
of  advice  and  remark. 

"Go  straight  down  to  the  restaurant  and 
tell  Emile  to  see  that  you  have  something. 
If  he  asks  you  what  sort,  just  say  '  Dinner  ' 
and  nothing  more,  or  you'll  be  having  a  cup 
of  tea  and  toast.  Then  come  straight  back 
here,  mind — don't  go  home.  By  that  time 
Mr.  Pedbury  will  be  back  with  the  man.  If 
they  come  before  you're  back,  I'll  explain. 
Your  hands  are  filthy,  but  you'd  better  not 
wait  to  wash,  or  you'll  have  no  time  for 
anything.  Have  you  got  your  handker- 
chief ?  Yes,  that's  all  right.  No,  don't  take 
your  pipe,  or  you'll  never  come  back.  Now, 
go — and  do  remember  to  come  straight  here 
wThen  you've  finished." 

She  gave  him  a  friendly  little  push.  He 
started  off,  then  paused  and  spoke  anxiously. 

"  I  hope  you're  not  stopping  on  my 
account  ?    I  assure  you  I  won't  go " 

"  That's  all  right,"  replied  Miss  Bentham 
briskly.  "I'm  going  to  the  theatre  to-night, 
and  there's  plenty  of  time.  Oh,  by  the  way, 
I  suppose  you've  left  all  that  precious 
quartz  stuff  you've  been  fiddling  with  on 
the  table,  haven't  you  ?  And  of  course  it's 
worth  a  tidy  little  sum."  Raikes  stared  in 
guilty  dismay,  but  she  laughed  and  would 
not  allow  him  to  return.  "  Run  along.  I'll 
see  to  it."  She  added  with  pretended  horror  : 
"  Supposing  a  burglar  came— he  could  get 
a  nice  haul,  with  only  me  here,  couldn't 
he?" 

"  I  don't  think,  you  know,"  said  Raikes 


admiringly,  "  that  even  a  burglar^  could 
frighten  you." 

"  Neither  do  I,"  replied  Miss  Bentham. 

Immediately  the  door  closed  behind 
Raikes,  Betty  Bentham  went  to  the  telephone 
and  rang  up  the  restaurant  on  the  ground 
floor. 

"  I  want  Emile.  Hello  !  I've  sent  Mr. 
Raikes  down  to  have  some  dinner.  Just 
see  he  has  something  substantial,  and 
directly  he's  finished  send  him  back  at  once. 
Thanks." 

After  disposing  of  Raikes,  she  rang  up  a 
certain  Miss  Redlip  at  the  offices  of  Ringer 
and  Steel,  the  big  engineers. 

"  I  say,"  she  chattered,  "  what  a  b^ick 
your  brother  is  to  take  us  to  dinner  first ! 
Of  course  I'm  coming.  Seven  o'clock  sharp 
at  the  Santa  Rosa — right.  I've  never  been 
to  a  Soho  show.  Gorgeous  !  What  ?  .  .  . 
Oh,  I'm  going  to  dress  here  .  .  .  the  office. 
There's  a  big  looking-glass  in  Mr.  Pedbury's 
room  ...  I  don't  know  what  it's  doing  there. 
Yes,  he  can  be  a  bit  of  a  nut  when  he  likes  ! 
.  .  .  Out  !  Of  course  they're  all  out,  my 
child.  You  don't  suppose  I  could  change  if 
they  weren't  !  .  .  .  My  white  ?  .  .  . 
No,  a  new  one.  I  got  it  out  of  my  last  rise. 
.  .  .  When  did  I  have  a  rise  ?  Oh,  last 
month  !  I  deserved  it.  I'm  something  more 
than  a  clerk  here,  my  dear — secretary,  com- 
panion, and  nurse  !  If  you  saw  me  with 
dear  old  Raikes,  you'd  know  .  .  .  Yes,  he's 
a  darling,  though  silly.  .  .  .  All  right. 
Ta-ta  !  " 

Miss  Bentham  went  into  the  private 
rooms,  returning  with  the  quartz  which 
had  been  so  carelessly  left  lying  about, 
locked  it  up  in  the  safe,  and  put  the  key 
in  her  little  handbag.  Humming  gaily  to 
herself,  she  then  proceeded  to  unfasten  a 
valise  that  had  stood  hidden  in  a  corner, 
and  to  take  from  it  a  dainty  array  of  white 
silk  frock,  stockings,  shoes  and  gloves, 
together  with  a  sparkling  collection  of 
necklace,  bangles,  and  hair  ornaments. 
She  switched  off  the  lights  in  the  outer 
rooms  and  disappeared  with  her  finery  into 
the  private  offices. 

She  had  not  been  gone  long  before  there 
wTas  a  faint  click,  indicating  the  opening 
of  the  lobby  door.  A  moment  later  the 
inner  door  was  pushed  cautiously  open,  and 
the  light  of  a  small  electric  lamp  thrown 
round,  which  rested  finally  upon  the  safe. 
A  short  pause,  and  the  holder  of  the  lamp 
came  forward  noiselessly  and  stopped  to 
listen  at  the  entrance  to  the  private  offices. 
Hearing  no  sound,  he  turned  up  the  electric 
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light  and  glanced  round,  disclosing  himself 
as  a  slim  and  handsome,  if  weak-looking, 
young  fellow,  in  dress  and  appearance  very 
much  like  that  of  a  typical  City  clerk.  He 
carried  a  small  bag,  and  was  about  to  open 
it,  when  a  slight  distant  sound  caused  him 
to  stop  with  much  suddenness.  He  switched 
off  the  lights  and  flattened  himself  against 
the  wall  at  the  further  side  of  the  safe,  so 
that  it  was  between  him  and  the  room  from 
which  the  noise  came. 

Miss  Bentham  opened  the  door,  turned 
on  the  light,  and  came  in,  singing  to  herself. 
She  was  a  delightful  vision  in  her  white 
frock,  her  plentiful  hair  plaited  in  thick 
shining  coils,  with  little  curling  tendrils 
clustering  round  her  ears.  The  attraction  was 
heightened — at  any  rate,  in  her  own  estima- 
tion— by  the  sparks  of  light  that  twinkled 
from  necklace  and  bracelets  and  hair  combs. 
The  emergence  of  this  radiant  apparition 
into  the  prim,  dull  office  was  so  startling  to 
the  young  man  hidden  near  the  safe  that 
he  jumped  violently  and  dropped  his  lamp. 
Miss  Bentham,  crossing  for  her  coat, 
jumped  violently  in  her  turn,  twisted  round 
instantly,  and  they  stood  face  to  face. 
There  was  a  moment's  pause.  The  man's 
stupefaction  proving  greater  than  her 
own,  gave  the  girl  an  advantage.  .  She 
went  swiftly  to  the  outer  door.  But  her 
movement  roused  at  once  the  instinct  for 
self-protection  in  him.  He  sprang  after  her, 
puhsed  in  front  of  her,  and  held  up  a 
revolver. 

"  Scream,  and  T  lire  !  "  he  said  threaten- 
ingly. 

Instinctively,  at  the  sight  of  the  weapon, 
Miss  Bentham  moved  away.  She  stumbled 
against  a  chair  and  put  out  a  hand  to 
steady  herself. 

"  Sit  down  !  "  ordered  the  man. 

She  obeyed,  and  they  regarded  one 
another  steadfastly.  Once  she  was  seated 
and  unable  to  call  for  aid,  the  attitude  of 
the  young  man  towards  her  underwent  a 
curious  change.  He  still  kept  the  revolver 
levelled  at  her,  but  his  threatening  look 
had  gone,  and  was  succeeded  by  one  of 
intense  curiosity  and  by  something  very 
much  like  admiration. 

"  Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  you  ?  " 
he  burst  out  at  last. 

"  Surely,"  answered  the  clear  crisp  voice 
of  Miss  Bentham,  edged  with  the  keenest 
contempt,  "  a  thief  can  find  that  out !  " 

The  man  was  so  astounded  by  this  reply 
that  he  started  again  violently  and  lowered 
the  revolver. 


"  You  call  me  a  thief !  "  he  exclaimed. 

"  What  else  are  you  ?  " 

He  met  her  scornful  eyes,  and  his  own 
dropped.  He  tried  to  cover  his  embarrass- 
ment and  chagrin  by  bullying.  He  raised  his 
weapon  again. 

"  If  you  start  calling  names,  I  shall  have 
to  gag  you!" 

"  If  people  call  me  a  shorthand  writer," 
said  Miss  Bentham,  "  I  don't  say  they're 
calling  me  names.  If  you're  proud  of  your 
trade,  why  should  you  mind  ?  " 

Dumfounded,  he  could  only  stare  at  her 
in  silence,  and  the  stare  was  returned  by 
Betty  Bentham  in  the  most  thorough 
manner.  Twice  he  opened  his  mouth  to 
retort,  and  closed  it  again  as  words  failed 
him.    He  resorted  once  more  to  bullying. 

"  I  shall  have  to  gag  you." 

He  stood  well  in  front  of  her  and,  still 
holdingiiis  revolver  in  one  hand,  endeavoured 
to  remove  his  neck  scarf  for  gagging  pur- 
poses.   Then  he  paused. 

"  If  you  promise  me  you  won't  scream 
while  I  tie  you  up,  I  won't  gag  you." 

"  Why  should  I  help  you  ?  "  returned 
Betty  coolly  and  disdainfullv.  "  I'm  not  a 
thief." 

Angered  by  the  taunt,  he  suddenly  put 
down  the  revolver  and  quickly  twisted  the 
scarf  over  her  mouth  and  made  it  fast. 
Fearing  to  leave  her  a  moment,  he  pulled 
her  across  to  where  his  bag  had  been  left, 
took  out  some  cord,  dragged  her  back, 
and  tied  her  securely  to  the  chair  by  her 
arms  and  ankles.  He  then  stood  regarding 
his  handiwork,  panting  a  little  from  the 
exertion.  But  there  was  no  triumph  in  his 
look.     He  seemed  uneasy  and  apologetic. 

"  You  made  me  do  it,"  he  said  resent- 
fully.   "  It's  your  own  fault  if  it  hurts." 

He  put  up  his  hands  as  if  to  shut  out  the 
sight  of  her.  Suddenly  he  turned  to  the 
door  leading  to  the  private  offices. 

"  The  old  man  !  "  he  exclaimed.    "  What 

am  I  doing,  playing  about "  He  fingered 

his  revolver,  then  stopped  again  as  suddenly 
as  he  had  started,  looked  at  Miss  Bentham, 
and  hesitated  an  instant.  Then,  with  an 
obvious  effort,  he  turned  to  the  door 
again. 

"  The  old  fool's  there."  He  threw  the 
words  at  the  girl  over  his  shoulder.  "  That's 
why  you're  so  confoundedly  pluck — perky, 
is  it  ?  " 

He  disappeared.  While  he  was  gone,  Miss 
Bentham  tried  to  edge  herself  towards  the 
telephone,  but,  owing  to  the  binding  of  her 
ankles,  she  made  little  progress.    She  had, 
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however,  decidedly  moved  by  the  time  he 
returned.    Ho  looked  extremely  chagrined. 

"  So  he's  gone  !  And  where's  he  put 
the  stuff  ?  That's  what  I'd  like  to 
know." 

He  stared  meditatively  at  Miss  Bentham, 
and  became  aware  that  she  had  moved 
slightly. 

"  Well,  I'm So  that's  the  game,  is  it  ? 

That  won't  be  any  good  to  you.  It'd  be 
worth  your  while  to  tell  me  where  the  stuff 
is,  for  I  tell  you  I'm  not  going  till  I've  had 
a  jolly  good  look  for  it,  and  you've  only 
got  to  sit  tied  up  till  I've  finished."  He 
broke  off,  and  'then  added  with  reluctant 
admiration  :  "  But  I  don't  believe  you'd 
tell  anything — I  don't  believe  anybody 
could  make  you  !  " 

Of  necessity  Miss  Bentham  could  not 
reply,  but  her  eyes,  distended  and  flashing 
scorn,  gave  sufficient  answer.  The  man 
suddenly  threw  up  his  hands  as  if  to  shield 
his  eyes. 

"  For  God's  sake,  don't  stare  like  that ! 
I  can't  stand  it — I  can't  do  anything  !  " 


He  stood  thus  for  a  moment,  then 
quickly  strode  over  to  her,  lifted  her  up, 
chair  and  all,  and  turned  her  back  to  him. 
He  then  crossed  to  the  safe. 

"  In  here,  of  course,  and  this  means  a 
long  job  instead  of  a  short  one  !  " 

He  examined  the  safe,  but  in  a  hurried 
manner,  and  as  if  his  thoughts  were  not  in 
the  work,  and  he  grumbled  aloud  as  he 
examined. 

"  Who  on  earth  thought  I'd  find  a  girl 
here  1  "  he  bitterly  apostrophised  the  silent 
office.  "  It's  not  fair.  I've  never  had  to 
tie  a  woman  up  before,  though  I  don't 
suppose  you  believe  that  " — throwing  the 
last  sentence  at  the  motionless  figure  in 
the  chair.  "  Bah  !  This'll  take  hours.  If 
I  could  only  find  the  key  !  But  what's 
the  good  of  talking  of  keys  ?  "  He  crossed 
to  the  table  on  which  stood  the  type- 
writing machine,  feverishly  hunted  through 
its  contents,  found  nothing,  and  on  his 
way  back  to  the  safe  paused  and  stared  at 
Miss  Bentham. 

"  I  dare  say  you  think  I'm  a  brute  ?  " 


Who,  in  the  name  of  wonder,  are  you?' 
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Her  eyes  said  plainly  that  she  did.  "  Well, 
I'm  not,"  he  retorted,  in  defiance.  "  1  tell 
you  it's  the  first  time  I've  ever  had  to  tie 
a  woman  up,  and,  by  George,  it'll  be  the 
last  !  "  He  moved  away,  throwing  the 
words  after  him.  "  If  you  hadn't  looked  at 
me  as  you  did — and  thrown  names  at  me — 
I  wouldn't  have  gagged  you.  You  don't 
suppose  I  like  doing  it  ?  "  Suddenly  his 
expression  changed  from  defiance  to 
anxiety.     He  crossed  to  her  and  examined 


the  gag.  "  What's  the  matter  ?  I  suppose 
it  is  a  bit  tight  !  Bah  !  "  He  flung  himself 
away  in  self -disgust. 

He  worked  on  doggedly  for  some  seconds, 
frowning  heavily,  when  in  an  instant  the 
tension  seemed  to  become  too  great.  He 
threw  down  his  implements  and  strode 
over  to  Miss  Bentham. 

"  By  George,  I  can't  stand  this  !  It's 
hurt  you — you're  fainting  !  " 

He  tore  off  the  gag. 


he  burst  out  at  last." 
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"  Scream,  if  you  want  to,  but,  for  God's 
sake,  don't  look  like  that !  " 

Betty  was,  in  truth,  very  near  to  fainting, 
but  she  forced  herself  back  to  consciousness. 
She  moved  her  head  slightly,  and  a  sigh 
escaped  her. 

"  Are  you  better  ?  Can  I  get  some  water 
— anything  ?  " 

He  had  apparently  entirely  forgotten  the 
true  nature  of  the  situation.   Miss  Bentham 
who  recovered  rapidly  after  the  removal  of 
the  gag,  looked  at  him  coldly.    • 

"I'm  quite  all  right." 

"  You  nearly  fainted  !  " 

"  I  never  faint,"  she  retorted  proudly. 

He  still  stood  near  her. 

"  By  George,"  he  exclaimed,  "  I  don't 
believe  you'd  let  yourself  go  off  !  You  are 
game  !  "  He  drew  a  breath  of  relief.  "  But, 
my  word,  you  did  look  bad  !  I  thought  I'd 
hurt  you." 

All  at  once  the   position  seemed  to  be 
recalled  to  him.      He  glanced  round  and ,. 
spoke  bitterly. 

"  It's  a  dog's  life  and  no  mistake  !  " 

Miss  Bentham's  clear  voice  cut  the  air. 

"  If  you  don't  enjoy  it,  why  are  you  a 
thief  ?  " 

The  epithet,  as  before,  appeared  to  hit 
him  like  a  blow.  He  put  up  his  hand  as 
if  to  ward  it  off. 

"  Don't !  " 

She  went  on  remorselessly. 

"  If  you  don't  like  the  life,  why  don't 
you  give  it  up  ?  " 

There  was  a  pause  ;  then  he  threw  up 
his  hands  and  turned  to  her. 

"  By  George,  so  I  will !  " 

It  was  Miss  Bentham's  turn  to  be  startled. 
They  gazed  at  one  another  in  silence  for 
some  seconds.  Then  the  man  picked  up 
his  few  tools  and  put  them  back  into  the 
bag,  speaking  cheerfully. 

"  I  am  glad  you  said  that  !  You've  made 
me  do  the  very  thing  I've  wanted  to  do 
for  a  long  time,  though  I  didn't  know  it." 

Betty  spoke  acidly. 

"  You  can't  take  me  in  like  that." 

He  looked  at  her  in  astonishment. 

"  Don't  you  believe  me  ?  " 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  You  think  I'm  having  you  on  ?  " 

"  You'd  like  to." 

"You  don't  believe  that,  if  I  chose,  I 
could  rob  that  safe  and  walk  off  with  the 
stuff,  leaving  you  tied  up,  and  that  I  won't 
do  it  ?  " 

"  You  can't  open  the  safe,"  replied  Miss 
Bentham  coldly.    "  That's  the  real  reason." 


"  By  George,  so  that's  what  you  think  ! 
Well,  you're  wrong."  He  clicked  the  lock 
of  the  bag.  "  I've  finished  with  it  " — patting 
the  bag  as  evidence.  "  When  I  leave  here 
to-night,  I'm  going  to  make  a  fresh  start." 
He  gazed  at  her,  and  was  obviously  disap- 
pointed at  the  effect  of  his  statement. 
"  You  don't  believe  me." 

"  What  does  it  matter  what  I  believe  ?  " 
she  asked,  with  sarcasm.  "  You're  safe  ; 
you  can  get  away  easily — you  know  that. 
You  can  say  what  you  like  as  an  excuse." 

He  impulsively  dashed  down  his  bag  and 
strode  over  to  her. 

"  You  think  I'm  a  bad  lot — don't  you  ?  " 
he  almost  shouted.  "  You  think  I'm  lying 
— don't  you  ?  Well  " — he  untied  her  arms 
and  ankles,  and  flung  the  cord  away — 
"  there  you  are  !  You're  free  !  You  can 
walk  out  of  that  door  and  call  whomever 
you  like,  and  I  won't  do  anything.    Now !  " 

He  stood  before  her,  challenging.  Miss 
Bentham,  too  taken  aback  to  realise  the 
situation  at  first,  sat  motionless  an  instant. 
Then  she  rose  slowly,  feeling  her  arms  where 
the  cord  had  beenv 

"  I  say,  are  you  bruised  ?  "  He  was  full 
of  anxiety. 

She  dropped  her  arms  at  once  and  spoke 
coldly,  but  the  contempt  of  her  gaze  had 
lessened,  and  curiosity  was  becoming  visible. 

"  It's  nothing." 

"  And  I've  crushed  your  frock  !  What  a 
brute  !  " 

"  It  will  shake  out."  With  a  return  of 
suspicion  she  turned  upon  him 

"  What's  your  game  now  ?  " 

He  spoke  despairingly. 

"  I  haven't  any  game."  He  appealed  to 
the  space  around.  "  It's  all  up,  and  she 
won't  believe  it."  He  turned  to  her  implor- 
ingly. "  Will  you  listen  to  me  for  a  few 
minutes  ?  " 

She  hesitated,  and  while  she  did  so  he 
rushed  irito  an  explanation. 

"  I  want  you  to  believe  I'm  going 
straight-^-I  want  to  tell  you  about  it.  I 
went  into  this  sort  of  thing  out  of  a  kind  of 
madness,  I'  think.  I  used  to  he  a  decent 
sort  of  chap,  with  a  job  at — well,  in  the 
provinces.  I  was  like  clockwork  for  going 
to  business— always  caught  the  same  train, 
and  went  to  the  same  place  for  lunch,  and 
did  the  same  things  in  the  evenings,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyed  myself.  I  saved  money, 
and  got  a  nice  little  bit  in  the  savings  bank, 
and  when  the  summer  holidays  came  round, 
I  used  to  draw  most  of  it  out,  and  go  and 
see  things,  and  have  a  fine  time.    I  tell  you 
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all  this  because  I  want  you  to  believe  that 
I  do  know  what  a  decent  life  is  like." 

He  paused  and  gazed  at  her  eagerly. 
Though  there  was  no  sign  of  sympathy  in  her 
regard,  there  was  sufficient  interest  to 
inspire  him  to  continue  his  story. 

"  Then  one  day  I  went  mad— right  of! 
my  head,  I  think.  I'd  been  reading  a  first- 
rate  detective  yarn,  one  of  those  things, 
you  know,  where  the  chap  is  always  having 
wonderful  escapes,  and  just  getting  off  in 
the  nick  of  time.  Then  I  went  and  saw  a 
play  all  about  the  same  sort  of  thing,  and 
I  began  to  think  how  clever  it  was  to  take 
people  in  right  and  left,  and  what  a  dunder- 
headed  ass  I  was  to  slog  on  at  my  job. 
That  life  looked  so  jolly,  all  adventure  and 
dazzle.  A  day  or  two  after,  the  thing  had 
so  got  into  my  head  that  I  planned  a  robbery 
— only  a  small  affair,  and  I  don't  think 
I  ever  meant  to  go  through  with  it.  But  I 
got  drunk  over  it.  So  I  did  it,  and  it  all 
seemed  as  easy  as  eating  apple-pie.  When 
I  heard  of  the  search  for  the — for  the — for 
me,  I  chuckled  to  think  how  clever  I'd 
been,  and  how  jolly  well  I  could  act.  Then 
I  planned  another,  and  that  went  off  well, 
too.  But  I  got  the  funk  the  second  time — 
by  George,  I  did  !  "  He  paused  as  if  going 
back  to  the  fear  of  that  moment.  "  I 
couldn't  stay  in  the  town -" 

"You  were  suspected  ? "  asked  Miss 
Bentham,  absorbed. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,  but  I  couldn't  get  away 
from  myself.  I  kept  on  telling  myself  what  a 
dare  devil  of  a  chap  I  was,  and  what  an 
adventure  it  all  was.  But — it  wasn't  !  I  got 
nerves.  I  gave  notice  to  the  firm  and  left 
my  place,  and  came  to  London.  I  was  well 
thought  of  at  my  show,  and  they  tried  to 
keep  me  ;  but  I  said  I  wanted  a  change,  and 
was  coming  to  friends.    And  so  I  got  here." 

"  And  kept  on  with — it— in  London  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  told  myself  I  wasn't  going  to  be 
done  by  a  coward — meaning  my  fool  self. 
I  was  going  to  paint  the  town  red  with  my 
adventures.  But  I  couldn't  do  it.  It  wasn't 
dazzle — it  wasn't  fun — there  wasn't  any 
spice  in  it.  It  was  just  hiding  and  skulking 
and  lying  and  cheating,  and,  by  George,  I 
hadn't  reckoned  on  that !  I  thought  it 
would  be  so  clever,  and  I  found  it  wasn't 
clever  at  all.    It  was  just — just " 

"  Mean,"  said  Miss  Bentham. 

"  Yes,  .that's  just  it — mean."  He  spoke 
with  intense  earnestness.  "  It's  not  a  man's 
game,  whatever  they  say.  I  wasn't  made 
for  it,  anyhow.  You  can't  think  how  often 
I've  longed  to  be  back  at  the  old  job — 


catching  the  8.55  into  town,  sitting  in  my 
corner  by  the  window,  lounging  over  my 
lunch,  catching  the  5.55  back  in  the  evening, 
talking  to  my  friends,  playing  tennis.  That's 
the  life  for  me — the  office  stool !  "  He  spoke 
of  it  as  a  wanderer  may  speak  of  home. 

"  Why  didn't  you  go  back  to  it  ?  " 

''  I  wouldn't  give  in.  '  You're  going  to  be 
an  adventurer  or  nothing  '  I  said  to  myself." 

•"  And  so  you  became  a  thief  !  " 

He  winced. 

"  Don't !  It  was  just  that  which  did  for 
me  to-night.  I  thought  to  myself  :  '  Am  I 
going  through  all  this  only  to  be  called  a 
common  thief  ?  '  And  I  couldn't  give  you 
the  lie.  When  you  looked  at  me — I  saw 
myself." 

There  was  silence.  Miss  Bentham  looked 
at  him,  and  he  stared  at  the  floor. 

"  And  what  are  you  going  to  do  now  ?  " 
she  asked  at  length. 

"  Go  back  to  the  office." 

"  When  ?  "  There  was  a  return  of  sus- 
picion in  the  question. 

"  Don't  you  believe  me  yet  ?  Well,  I  put 
myself  in  your  hands.  I'm  going  to  try  for 
the  old  firm — LongstafE  and  Elder."  He 
uttered  the  name  with  emphasis. 

She  started. 

"  Longstaffs  !  So  that's  how  you  knew 
about  Mr.  Raikes — and  the  stuff  !  " 

"  Yes.  If  they  can  take  me,  I'll  get  digs 
outside  the  town,  as  I  did  before.  Once  more 
I'll  go  for  the  8.55,  and,  by  George,  I'll 
never  miss  it !  " 

Another  spell  of  silence. 

"  And  so  you'll  never  be  found  out !  " 

"  No,  unless "    He  looked  at  her.    At 

that  instant  the  lift  gate  down  the  corridor 
slammed. 

"  There's  someone  coming  !  "  he  ex- 
claimed. 

She  looked  at  her  watch. 

"  Yes." 

She  moved  to  the  door,  then  paused. 

u  You  knew  they  were  coming ;  you're 
going  to  give  me  up." 

The  prospect  did  not  seem  to  appal  him. 
He  stated  the  fact  with  apparent  calmness. 
Miss  Bentham  stepped  forward  and  threw 
the  door  open.  Sonie  people  passed  down  the 
corridor,  laughing  and  talking.  She  turned 
back  to  him,  when  they  had  gone,  and  spoke 
sharply  : 

"  Go  at  once." 

He  stepped  forward  eagerly,  not  to  the 
door  and  safety,  but  up  to  her. 

"  Then  you  do  believe  me — at  last  ?  " 
Betty  spoke  hurriedly. 
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"  I  don't  know — I  meant  to  give  you  up. 

I  let    you  talk  on  to  keep  you — but 

Go,  go  !   You  shall  have  your  chance." 

Won't  you  tell  me  first  who  you  are — 


your  name — so  that  I  can  let  you  know- 

"  Don't  be  stupid  !  "  she  cried  im- 
patiently. "  Do  go,  or  I  may  think  better 
of  it,  and  give  you  away,  after  all." 

"  I  must  let  you  know  I'm  living  the 
straight  life  again " 

The  lift  gate  clanged  again,  and  a  familiar 
voice  sounded. 

"  There  he  is  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  Why 
didn't  you  go  ?  " 

"  You  can  do  what  you  like,  so  long  as 
you  believe  in  me." 

The  door  opened  to  admit  Raikes.  He 
caught  sight  of  the  man  almost  at  once,  and, 
after  a  second  of  hesitation,  went  up  to  him. 

"  Ah,  Mr.  Pursley  !  I  do  hope  I  haven't 
kept  you  waiting  ?    I " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  ;  then  Miss 
Bentham  went  up  to  them. 

"  No,  Mr.  Raikes,"  she  said  quietly,  "  this 
isn't  Mr.  Pursful.  That — this — this  gentle- 
man is — a  friend  of  mine." 

Raikes  retreated  towards  the  inner  office 
in  confusion. 


"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Oh,  of  course,  Miss 
Bentham,  you  are  going  out.  Pray  don't 
let  me  keep  you.  How  stupid  of  me  !  Dear 
me  !  "     He  shuffled  away. 

Miss  Bentham  turned  to  the  man. 

"  Go,  before  anyone  else  comes." 

He  dropped  to  one  knee  and  kissed  the 
hem  of  her  dress.  Then  he  rose  and  went 
swiftly,  silently. 

She  stood  for  some  seconds  amazedly 
fingering  the  hem  of  her  frock  and  staring 
at  it.    Then  she  shook  herself  angrily. 

"  And  perhaps,  after  all,  he  was  only 
taking  me  in.    I  wonder  !  " 

What  she  took  to  be  the  answer  to  her 
questioning  came  a  few  weeks  later  in  the 
shape  of  a  mysterious  communication  with 
her  name  on  it,  enclosed  in  an  envelope  with 
the  address  of  LongstafT,  Elder  &  Co.  on 
the  flap,  and  bearing  the  postmark  of  the 
big  midland  town  where  that  company  had 
its  offices.  On  a  sheet  of  the  firm's  note- 
paper  was  typed  a  single  sentence  :  "To 
the  Lady  in  White,"  and  within  the  paper 
was  a  small  local  time-table.  A  red  mark 
had  been  put  against  two  suburban  trains — 
the  "  8.55  a.m.  .Up  "  and  the  "  5.55  p.m. 
Down." 


MY     MOTHER.        BY    JAMES    McttEILL    WHISTLER. 
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THE    MODERN   WOMAN 
AND   THE   PORTRAIT- 
PAINTER'S   ART 


By    AUSTIN    CHESTER 


IN  discussing  the  art  of  portraiture  in 
his  "  Modern  Painters,"  Ruskin  says  : 
"One  portrait  of  a  man  may  possess 
accuracy  of  feature  and  no  atom  of  expression ; 
it  may  be,  to  use  the  ordinary  terms  of  admira- 
tion bestowed  on  such  portraits  by  those 
whom  they  please,  '  as  like  as  it  can  stare.' 
Everybody,  down  to  his  cat,  would  know 
this.  Another  portrait  may  have  misrepre- 
sented the  features,  but  may  have  given  the 
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flash  of  the  eye  and  the  peculiar  radiance  of 
the  lip  seen  on  his  face  only  in  his  hours 
of  highest  mental  excitement.  None  but  his 
friends  would  know  this.  Another  may  have 
*  given  none  of  his  ordinary  expressions,  but 
one  which  he  wore  in  the  most  excited 
moment  of  his  life,  when  all  his  secret  passions 
and  all  his  highest  powers  were  brought  into 
play  at  once.  None  but  those  who  had  then 
seen  him  might  recognise  this  as  like.     But 
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which  would  be  the  most  truthful  portrait  of 
the  man  ?  The  first  gives  accidents  of  body 
— the  sport  of  climate,  and  food,  and  time— 
which  corruption  inhabits,  and  the  worm 
waits  for.     The  second  gives  the  stamp  of 


LOUISE    JOPLING    (MRS.    JOPLING-ROWe).        BY    SIR    JOHN    EVERETT 
MILLAIS,    BART.,    P.R.A. 

Reproduced  from  the  plate  published  by  Messrs.  Goupil  &  Co. ,  Henrietta  Street, 
Covent  Garden. 


the  soul  upon  the  flesh  :  but  it  is  the  soul 
seen  in  the  emotions  which  it  shares  with 
many— which  may  not  be  characteristic  of  its 
essence— the  results  of  habil,  and  education, 


and  accident — a  gloze,  whether  purposely 
worn  or  unconsciously  assumed,  perhaps 
totally  contrary  to  all  that  is  rooted  and  real 
in  the  mind  that  it  conceals.  The  third  has 
caught  the  trace  of  all  that  was  most  hidden 
and  most  mighty." 

It  is  the  complete  power 
of  characterisation  that, 
judged  by  the  highest 
standard,  some  proportion 
of  modern  portraiture  must 
inevitably  lack.  A  wealth 
of  dexterous  and  happy 
handling,  which  reveals 
complete  information  of 
Art's  technical  side,  a 
skilful  proficiency  which  is 
of  itself  a  triumph  of 
achievement— these  are  the 
qualities  which  mark  much 
of  the  work  of  the  portrait- 
painter  of  to-day— the  work 
of  men  who  have  made  big 
reputations  in  this  branch 
of  Art. 

What  in  ore  than  these 
qualities  should  we  ask  of 
the  portrait-painter  ?  And 
yet  we  do  ask  something 
more,  for  all  too  frequently 
he  shows  himself  more  in- 
terested in  mastering  the 
problems  of  paint  than  in 
interpreting  the  character 
of  his  sitter,  and  allows  our 
attention  to  be  arrested  by 
the  beauty  of  l]is  colour, 
tone  and  line,  instead  of 
letting  us  forget  the 
methods  he  employs  in  con- 
sideration of  the  personality 
of  his  subject.  Mr.  Charles 
Caffin,  in  his  excellent 
book  "The  Story  of 
American  Painting,"  in 
writing  of  Mr.  Sargent, 
points  out  how  dispassion- 
ately that  accomplished 
artist  depicts  the  character- 
istics of  his  sitter,  repre- 
senting, as  faithfully  as  a 
mirror,  "  the  mannerisms 
of  expression,  evidence  of 
social  or  professional  caste, 
the  individualities  of  dress 
and  gesture,  suggestions  of  temperament  and 
of  the  atmosphere  in  which  the  person  moves. 
No  painter  of  the  present  day  can  better 
render  the  elegance  of  fashionable  femininity." 


HER    MAJESTY    QUKEN     ALEXANDRA,     WHEN    PRINCESS    OF    WALKS.        BY    S*IR    LUKE     FILDES,    R.A. 

Reproduced,  from  the  large  plate  published  by  Thomas  Agnew  &  Sow,  Old  Bond  Street,  W.,  by  permission  of  the 
proprietors  of  "The  Graphic,"  publishers*  of  the  coloured  plate. 


Walter  Pater's  words  describing  Leonardo's 
"  Monna  Lisa,"  in  his  illuminating  volume 
of  "Appreciations,"  place  before  us  that 
mental  condition  of  the  model  which  con- 
tributes largely  to  the  painter's  success  : 

"  It  is  a  beauty  wrought  out  from  within 
upon  the  flesh,  the  deposit,  little  cell  by  cell, 


of  strange  thoughts  and  fantastic  reveries 
and  exquisite  passions.  .  .  .  All  the 
thoughts  and  experience  of  the  world  have 
etched  and  moulded  there,  in  that  which 
they  have  of  power  to  refine  and  make 
expressive  the  outward  form." 
As  for  "  the  ultimate  heart's  occult  abode  " 
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THE     HON.    MRS.    PERCY    WYNDHAM. 
BY    G.    F.    WATTS,    11. A. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  F.  Holly er,  Pembroke  Square,  S  W 


of  characterisation,  painters  inay  justly  plead 
that  they  do  not  know  their  sitter's 
character,  as  Leonardo  knew  that  of  Monna 
Lisa,  that  the  few  hours  strangers  dedicate 


to  sittings  are  inadequate  for 
such  knowledge,  that  com- 
plete femininity  cannot  be 
comprehended  in  a  comparatively 
few  interviews. 

Leonardo  worked,  it  is  said, 
at  Monna  Lisa's  portrait,  on 
and  off,  for  a  period  of  four 
years,  and  during  that  time  we 
may  well  suppose  him  to  have 
studied  her  character  in  its 
every  phase,  and  to  have 
"delicately  sounded  its  stops." 
But  let  us  take  two  other — 
and  these  modern — instances  : 
Whistler's  portrait  of  his 
mother  and  Sir  William  Quiller 
Orchardson's  portrait  of  his 
wife  in  his  chef  d'ceuvre 
"Master  Baby."  In  both  these 
pictures,  two  of  the  best  ex- 
amples of  modern  portraiture, 
we  see  that  each  artist  had 
time  to  track  to  their  origin 
the  sources  of  expression,  and 
so  became  able  to  transmute 
ideas  into  images.  The  ex- 
pression of  maternity  clothes 
the  mother's  figure  in  "  Master 
Baby,"  whilst  the  figure  in 
Whistler's  canvas  is  a  revelation 
of  the  sitter's  experiences. 
She  has  passed  suffering,  passed 
anxiety,  and  has  reached  the 
waiting  period  of  old  age. 
Mystically  this  is  written  upon 
the  face  and  figure  for  those 
who  have  eyes  to  read  the 
writing. 

The  human  relationships  of 
artists  in  real  life  have,  indeed, 
inspired  many  a  painter's  best 
portrait.  Fine  in  its  tenderness 
and  tiuith  was  the  last  exhibited 
version  of  the  late  G.  A.  Storey's 
"  My  Mother,"  and  one  recalls 
the  convincing  characterisation 
which  made  Mr.  Stanhope 
Forbes's  painting  of  his  mother 
seem,  perhaps,  his  most  im- 
portant work  in  portraiture. 
A  sister  is  the  subject  of  one 
of  Mr.  Leonard  Campbell 
Taylor's  most  interesting 
portraits,  and  Sir  William 
Llewellyn's  "  My  Daughter  "  was  one  of  the 
best  portraits  in  a  recent  exhibition  at  the 
Royal  Academy.  Many  another  artist  has 
won  his  chief  distinction  in  portraiture  as 


SISTERS.      BY    RALPH    PEACOCK. 

From  the  picture  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art.    Reproduced  by  permission  of  the  Autotype  Company 
New  Oxford  Street,  W.C.,  owners  of  the  copyright  and  publishers  of  the  large  plate. 
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the  faithful  recorder  of  his  own  wife's 
features  and  personality.  And  a  wife  and 
her  sister  have  inspired  a  popular  subject, 
here  reproduced,  "Sisters,"  by  Mrt  Ralph 
Peacock,   whose    earlier   work,   "Ethel,"   a 


Mr.  Peacock  began  to  paint,  at  any  rate 
in  his  picture  "A  Rose,  a  Lily,  a  Dove, 
a  Serpent,  a  Little  Honey,  and  a  Handful 
of  Clay,"  as  an  idealist,  and  now,  in  his 
treatment   of    a    sitter,   we  are    sometimes 


MISS    MARION    TERRY.        BY     LOUISE    JOPLING-ROWE. 


Chan  trey  purchase   from   the   Academy  of 
1898,  shows  the  younger  sister  while — 

Childhood  here,  a  moon 
Cre-eent  in  simple  loveliness  serene, 
Has  but  approached  the  gates  of  womanhood, 
Not  entered  them. 


inclined  to  recall  this.  We  do  so  when 
looking  at  "  Sisters,"  which  is  now  in 
the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art.  The 
pose  of  each  figure  is  of  the  simplest,  the 
charm  of  the  whole  lying  in  the  peculiar 
grace     given     to     the    trait    of    domestic 


MISS    ELLEN    TERRY  AS    LADY   MACBETH.     BY  JOHN   S.  SARGENT,  R.A. 

From  the  original  in  the  National  Gallery  of  British  Art,  reproduced  from  a  photograph 
by  Eyre  &  Spottiswoode. 
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affection,    the    tender     emotion    of     sister 
fellowship. 

A  current  of  sentiment  here  underlies 
ostensible  portraiture — is,  in  fact,  the  real 
subject.  The  artist  has  happened  upon  a 
scene  of  deep  feeling,  as  it  were,  by  accident, 
has  blended  the  charm  of  it  with  his  art 
of  line  and  colour,  and  so  has  become  an 


painter  of  the  burden  of  the  fault,  shifts  it  to 
the  shoulders  of  the  sitter.  The  modern 
woman  should  be  no  new  creation,  but  own 
sister  to  all  the  other  women  who  have  ever 
lived*  and  the  only  allowance  of  divergence 
we,  theoretically,  should  make,  we  should 
find  in  the  fashion  of  her  dress,  for  fashions, 
indeed,  occur  and  recur  like  rotations   in 


MISS    LEILA    TAYLOR.       BY    LEONARD    CAMPBELL    TAYLOR. 


illustrator  of  the  very  "  story  "  he  supposes 
himself  to  avoid. 

We  may  take  this  thread  of  suggestion  and 
construct  with  it  an  undoubted  pattern  of 
apologia  for  the  modern  portrait-painter  ;  we 
might  even  add  a  second  thread  to  the  first, 
but  that  this  second  thread,  if  it  frees  the 


crops.  "  Monna  Lisa  "  would  then  stand 
"  as  the  embodiment  of  the  old  fancy  and 
the  symbol  of  the  modern  idea."  But  is  the 
woman  of  the  twentieth  century  the  woman 
of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  ?  Certain 
types  undoubtedly  remain,  and  certain  facts, 
such  as  the  maternal  quality   so   strongly 
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instanced  in  both  Whistler's  and  Sir  William 
Orchardson's  pictures,  call  forth  and  imprint 
upon  her  certain  primitive  emotions,  but, 
except  under  the  wimple  of  the  nun,  where 
shall  we  look  amongst  the  women  of  to-day- 


Gainsborough  four  years  later,  and  both 
Romney  and  Raeburn  passed  away  within 
the  next  twenty  years.  After  the  death  of 
Raeburn  there  were  Lawrence,  Jackson,  and 
Beechey,  to  bridge  the  gap  of  time  which 


MADAMK    GILARPONf.        BV     STANHOPK    FORBES,    R  A. 


for  the  calm  placidity,  the  homely  content, 
and  the  pure  womanliness  that  gaze  at  us 
from  Holbein's  portrait  of  "Christina  of 
Denmark,  Duchess  of  Milan  "  ? 

The  modern  woman  has  become  an  extra- 
ordinarily popular  subject  of  the  painter's 
brush.     Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  died  in  1792, 


separates  the  work  of  those  four  great  artists 
from  that  of  Sir  John  Millais,  who  arose 
in  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century  to 
carry  forward  the  traditions  of  their  art.  His 
extraordinarily  fine  portraits  of  Mrs.  Langtry 
and  of  Mrs.  Jopling,  of  Mrs.  Bischoffsheim, 
of  Mrs.  Perugini,  and  that  masterly  picture 
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KIIS.    CYPRIAN    BRIDGE.       BY    THE    HON.    JOHN    COLLIER. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Henry  Dixon  &  Son,  Albany  Street,  N.  W. 


of  beautiful  old  age,  Lis  portrait  of  the 
nonagenarian  Mrs.  Heugh,  worthily  support 
the  best  English  traditions  in  portraiture, 
and  may  claim. to  rank  side  by  side  with  the 
portrait  of  Elizabeth  Gunning  by  Reynolds, 
that  of  Mrs.  Siddons  by  Gainsborough,  that 
of    Emma   Hamilton  by   Romney,   or  the 


Mrs.    Scott    Moncrieff    and 
Mrs.  Kin  near  of  Raeburn. 

At  what  point  in  the 
chronology  of  nineteenth- 
century  art  shall  we  take  up 
the  theme  of  our  title  "  The 
Modern  Woman  "  ?  Winter- 
halter's  dexterous  workman- 
ship in  his  early  Victorian 
portraits  of  queens  and 
princesses  fell  out  of  fashion, 
and  is  now  too  distinctly 
dated  in  its  modishness  to 
be  described  as  modern  ;  but, 
having  passed  at  a  bound  in 
our  previous  paragraph  to  the 
accomplished*  art  of  Millais, 
we  must  pause  to  refer,  in 
passing,  to  some  at  least  of 
his  contemporaries. 

"  Portraiture,"  said  that 
illuminating  critic,  Cardinal 
Newman,  u  should  furnish  an 
abstract  presentation  of  an 
individual,  the  abstraction 
being  more  rigid,  inasmuch 
as  the  painting  is  confined 
to  one  point  of  time.  The 
artist  should  draw  inde- 
pendently of  the  accidents  of 
attitude,  dress,  occasional 
feeling,  and  transient  action. 
He  should  depict  the  general 
spirit  of  his  subject— as  if 
he  were  copying  from 
memory,-  not  from  a  few 
particular  sittings.  An 
ordinary  painter  will  delineate 
with  rigid  fidelity,  and  will 
make  a  caricature  ;  biit  the 
learned  artist  contrives  so  to 
'****&.-  S  teraPer  n*s  composition  as  to 
sink  all  offensive  peculiarities 
and  hardnesses  of  individu- 
ality, without  diminishing  the 
striking  effect  of  the  likeness 
or  acquainting  the  casual 
spectator  with  the  secret  of 
his  art."  Not  that  the 
obvious  characteristics  which 
Fate  writes  upon  our  faces 
need  necessarily  be  excluded 
from  our  portraits ;  but  the  something  of 
native  worth  which  lies  behind  should 
certainly  be  suggested,  and  it  is  with  this 
hidden  quality  that  the  great  painters  take 
counsel.  More  consistently,  perhaps,  than 
any  of  his  contemporaries,  that  distinguished 
artist  G.  F.  Watts  strove  for  this  inward 


THE    MARCHIONESS    OF    AILESBURY.     BY    FRANK    DICKSEE,   R.A. 
Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Henry  Dixon  &  Son,  Albany  Street,  N.  W. 
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vision,  and  appeared  to  have  taken  Benjamin 
West's  advice  to  Constable  to  heart — "  to 
keep  in  mind  the  prevailing  character  of  his 
subject  rather  than  its  accidental  appearance.'' 
The  women  portraits  painted  by  Watts  are 
not,  perhaps,  quite  so  supremely  authentic 
as  some  of  his  wonderful  representations  of 


word.  To  idealise,  for  a  painter,  is  to  show- 
preference;  to  permit  himself  selection;  to 
emphasise  that  which  is  most  pertinent  to 
beauty  ;  to  suppress  that  which  is  irrelevant 
to  it ;  so  that  in  the  employment  of  his 
art  there  must  ever  occur  a  sifting,  a  sorting, 
an  insistence  and  a  repression,  until,  satisfied, 


MISS    IRENE    FOSTER.        BY    ELLIS    ROBERTS. 


great  men  of  the  Victorian  era,  but  they 
have  all  a  quality  of  intellectual  idealism 
which  is  invariably  true  to  the  type  of  the 
character  represented. 

To  idealise,  according  to  the  dictionary,  is 
to  give  form  to  that  which  exists  in  imagina- 
tion only,  but  the  painter  reads  more  into  the 


he  reaches  an  idealised  imitation  of  Nature. 
Sight  organs,  like  all  our  other  organs,  are 
selective  ;  they  record  that  which  appeals  to 
them,  abstracting  this  from  the  mass  of 
truth  which  fronts  them,  whilst  rejecting  and 
dismissing  that  which  is  repellent ;  and  where 
a  materialist   would   elect  to    portray  the 
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surface  of  things,  the  painter  who  is  an 
idealist  probes  beneath  and  gives  us  the 
spirit. 

Take  the  work  in  portraiture  of   James 


commonplace  or  trivial  made  him  something 
of  an"  idealist.  He  was  not  a  great  portrait- 
painter,  but  one  can  see  in  his  works,  despite 
their  limitations,   more    than    one   of    the 


MY    DAUGHTER.       BY    SIR    WILLIAM    LLEWELLYN,    A.R.A. 


Sant,  for  instance,  who  was  appointed 
Principal  Court  Painter  in  Ordinary  to 
Queen  Victoria  in  1871.  To  the  beauty  of 
woman,  as  subject,  Mr.  Sant  never  faltered 
in    his    allegiance,    and   this   lack    of    the 


qualities  which  Euskin  insists  upon  as  being 
the  natural  equipment  of  the  artist — love  of 
beauty,  sincerity,  and  idealisation. 

In   the   late   'seventies   Phil   Morris   was 
suddenly   discovered    and    acclaimed    as   a 
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fashionable  portrait  -  painter.  He  painted 
women  and  children  with  pleasing  effect  and 
perhaps  with  a  little  flattery.  In  his 
somewhat  fanciful  portraiture  we  get 
much  work  which,  in  the  words  of  Ruskin, 
"  is  very  beautiful,  and  easier  in  mode  of 
laying  colour  than  most  of  the  work,"  i.e.  of 
his  contemporaries  in  that  year's  Academy. 

Sir  William  Richmond's  contributions  to 
the  long  gallery  of  feminine  portraiture  in- 
clude some  of  his  most  distinguished  work, 


painters  their  sitters  are  objects  to  be 
painted  ;  to  Mrs.  Jopling-Rowe,  who  is  her- 
self the  subject  of- perhaps  the  finest  of  all 
Millais's  portraits,  they  are  that  and  some- 
thing more.  They  are  friends  whose  best 
points  are  to  be  recorded. 

At  an  exhibition  of  her  work  I  happened 
to  hear  the  following  remark  addressed  to 
Mrs.  Jopling-Rowe  by  a  man  who  was 
studying  her  genial  portrait  of  Piatti :  "  I've 
never  seen  Piatti  look  like  that,"  said  the 


LADY    DIANA    COOPER.       BY    AMBROSE    McEVOY. 

Reproduced  from  a  photograph  by  Paul  Laib,  Thistle  Grove,  S.  W. 


notably  his  portraits  of  Queen  Alexandra, 
Princess  Louise,  the  Countess  Grosvenor, 
Mrs.  W.  G.  Waters,  and  Mrs/  Drummond, 
formerly  Miss  Benson,  sister  of  Sir  Frank 
Benson  and  of  Lord  Charnwood. 

Women  artists  as  painters  of  women's 
portraits  have  added  considerably  to  our 
insight  into  the  characteristics  of  the  modern 
woman.  Mrs.  JoplingrRowe's  portraits,  for 
instance,  are  large  in  treatment,  characteristic 
in  style,  and  decorative  in  effect — she  feels  as 
well  as  understands  her  subject.     To  most 


man.  **Ah,"  said  Mrs.  Jopling-Rowe  in 
response,  "  Piatti  always  looked  like  that  at 
me."  From  which  words  it  may  be  contended 
that  it  is  as  a  woman  that  this  artist  receives 
and  arranges  her  impressions  ;  as  a  woman, 
produces  her  effects  and  records  their  results, 
for  the  fact  remains  that  she  expresses  those 
opinions  in  terms  so  flattering  as  to  make 
her,  for  the  rugged  of  countenance  and  the 
vain,  an  ideal  portrait-painter.  '  We  have, 
however,  but  to  look  at  her  presentment 
of  Ellen  Terry,  or  that  of   Marion   Terry, 


PRINCESS    ANTOINE    BIBESCO.       BY    AUGUSTUS    JOHN. 


or  of  Mrs.  Kendal,  to  be  convinced  of  the 
artist's  talent  for  characterisation.  A  very 
considerable  gift  for  differentiating  mood 
and  translating  it  into  terms  of  paint  is 
Mrs.  Jopling-Rowe's. 

Seen  by  their  painters  from  their  own 
pre-Raphaelite  point  of  view,  the  women  of 
Rossetti  and  of  Burn e- Jones  scarcely  come 
under  our  title  of  the  "modern"  woman, 
even  in  their  actual  portraits  ;  yet  Rossetti's 


likeness  of  his  sister  Christina,  the  exquisite 
poet,  is  not  of  an  age,  but  of  all  time.  In 
the  main,  however,  the  influence  of  the 
pre-Raphaelite  movement  upon  the  portrait- 
painter's  art  was  naturally  less  than  that 
which  it  exercised  upon  the  subject-painter's  ; 
but  that  distinguished  artist  who  preceded 
the  actual  pre-Raphaelite  group  in  some  of 
their  ideals,  and  wore  some  of  their  qualities 
with  a  difference,  Ford  Madox  Brown,  made 
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a  fine  character-study  of  Mrs.  Fawcett  in. 
his  portrait  -  group  of  the  blind  Henry 
Fawcett  and  herself.  The  "  Mrs.  Lewis  " 
and  "  Mrs.  Olabbarn  "  of  Frederick  Sandys 
are  two  of  the  most  admirable  works  in 
portraiture  of  the  next  few  years. 

Entirely  individual,  however,  and  in  no 
way  influenced  by  any  contemporary  move- 
ment, proved  the  later  portrait  work  of 
Orchardson,  whose  "Mrs.  Joseph,"  "  Lady 
G  ilbey,"  and  "  Mrs.  Ralli  "  remain  three  of 
the  most  important  works  of  the. period. 
Herkomer's  "  Mrs.  Agnew "  and  "  Miss 
Grant  "  also  stand  out  authoritatively  from 
the  portrait  gallery  of  the  'eighties.  Then 
came  the  earlier  work  in  portraiture  of  Sir 
Luke  Fildes,  beginning  with  the  admirably 
happy  characterisation  in  his  portrait  of  his 
wife,  and  passing  to  his  very  successful  one 
of  the  then  Princess  of  Wales,  now' Queen 
Alexandra.  In  addition  to  his  many  portraits 
of  youth  and  beauty,  Sir  Luke  Fildes  has 
frequently  shown  himself  a  sympathetic 
interpreter  of  the  modern  woman's  older 
years  and  maturer  character. 

The  work  of  Mr.  Frank  Dicksee  in 
portraiture  is  associated  with  such  modern 
types  of  femininity  that  one  is  apt  to  forget 
that  his  first  woman-portrait  exhibited  at 
the  Eoyal  Academy  dates  as  far  back  as 
1880,  when  his  interesting  portrait-group  of 
Sir  W.  E.  and  the  Hon.  Lady  Welby-Gregory 
was  hung  under  the  title  of  "  The  House- 
Builders."  After  many  years  of  absorption 
in  subject-pictures  he  painted  his  very 
pleasing  portrait  of  Mrs.  W.  K.  D'Arcy. 
In  his  many  subsequent  portraits  a  certain 
graciousness  lifts  the  prosaic  details  of 
current  fashion  in  dress  and  other  accessories 
above  the  commonplace,  and  gives  the  touch 
of  the  idealist  which  is  to  be  expected  from 
the  painter  of  many  pictures  on  poetical 
themes.  Similarly,  one  is  inclined  to  discern 
in  the  vivid  portrait-work  of  the  Hon.  John 
Collier  an  energetic  presentation  of  character 
which  has  a  close  affinity  with  his  many 
dramas  in  paint. 


The  attractive  portrait  of  Lady  Broughton, 
reproduced  as  frontispiece  to  this  number,  is 
a  good  example  of  that  sumptuous  quality 
which  is  invariably  characteristic  of  the 
distinguished  art  of  Mr.  J.  J.  Shannon, 
whose  portraits  of  somewhat  older  women 
are  as  sincerely  interpretative  of  the  spirit 
of  feminine  maturity  as  his  inore  idyllic 
subjects,  such  as  "  In  the  Dunes,"  are  typical 
of  woman's  younger  beauty. 

•Much  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Ellis  Roberts 
has  a  certain  refinement  of  feeling  expressed 
in  terms  of  charm  which  never  degenerates 
into  mere  sentimentality.  He,  too,  is 
primarily  a  lover  of  beauty,  but  he  has 
a  sense  of  character  as  well. 

In  the  many  arrestingly  vivid  and 
memorable  portraits  of  Mr.  John  Sargent 
the  instinct  for  characterisation  which  the 
artist  always  shows  gives  us  an  immediate 
comprehension  of  the  distinctive  attributes 
of  his  sitters,  for  he  paints  them  as  he 
sees  them,  with  the  result  that  his  subjects 
look  out  from  his  canvases  as  living  people, 
thanks  to  the  supreme  skill  of  a  great 
craftsman. 

Latest  in  point  of  date  in  our  present 
group  of  reproductions  from  the  long 
portrait-gallery  of  the  modern  woman  we 
have  space  to  represent  only  two  of  the 
painters  of  the  newest  school,  Mr.  Ambrose 
McEvoy,  with  his  brilliant  draughtsmanship 
and  almost  lyrical  sense  of  beauty,  and 
Mr.  Augustus  John,  whose  authentic  genius 
seems  especially  inspired  to  interpret  the 
subtle  individuality  of  the  modern  woman  in 
her  latest  mood. 

In  further  articles  we  hope  to  consider 
some  of  the  work  of  other  distinguished 
painters  of  the  modern  woman,  as  con- 
spicuous in  their  varied  achievements  as 
Walter  Sickert,  J.  Wilson  Steer,  Mrs. 
Swynnerton,  the  late  Charles  Furse,  George 
Henry,  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  Mouat  Loudan, 
Glyn  Phillpot,  William  Nicholson,  Sir  William 
Orpen,  Walter  Russell,  Sir  John  Lavery,  and 
others. 


ANYTHING   IN 
THE   WORLD 

By  M.  L.  C.  PICKTHALL 

Illustrated    by    W.    R.    Stott 


HE  came  into  Fanua  on  the  forefoot  of 
a  hurricane,  in  a  queer  dumpy  boat, 
cutter-rigged.  He  had  a  great  show 
of  canvas,  and  was  running  knots  before  the 
earliest  breath  of  wind  ;  behind  him  the 
world  was  blowing  loose.  He  made  the  reef- 
opening  all  right,  but  two-thirds  across  the 
lagoon  the  real  wind  struck  him.  His  gaff- 
topsail  exploded  like  a  cracker,  but 
inaudibly  ;  the  boat  disappeared  —  was 
pressed  down  into  the  water  as  you'd  press 
a  walnut-shell  with  the  hand.  Nothing 
came  ashore  but  the  big  mainsail,  with 
Dromeghan  wonderfully  entangled  in  the 
clew.  Some  of  Maillard's  boys  grabbed  him 
and  carried  him  to  Maillard's  house.  There 
the  water  was  tilted  out  of  him,  he  was 
given  hot  coffee,  and  laid  to  sleep  on  a  cot. 
As  soon  as  the  wind  had  blown  itself  out, 
he  woke  up  and  offered  to  work  for  Maillard. 

"  What  can  you  do  ?  "  asked  Maillard. 

"  Anything  in  the  world,"  answered 
Dromeghan  cheerfully. 

In  ten  minutes  he  had  a  job. 

It  wasn't  much  of  a  job,  but  the  way 
Dromeghan  handled  it  you'd  have  thought 
it  the  best  going.  Maillard's  store,  which 
was  not  so  solidly  built  as  his  house,  had 
blown  away,  and  Maillard  was  painfully 
retrieving  his  stock-in-trade  from  all  over 
the  island.  Dromeghan  was  set  to  boss  the 
natives  who  were  digging  the  stuff  out  of 
the  sand.  It  was  exciting  work,  and  if 
anyone  found  a  sardine  tin  or  a  yard  of 
print,  the  whole  gang  yelled  and  stamped. 
Danvers  went  down  and  watched. 

A  hurricane  is  a  queer  thing.  A  cardboard 
box  of  lamp-chimneys  was  found  intact, 
while  most  of  the  tinned  provisions  were 
flattened  as  if  a  steam-roller  had  gone  over 
them. 

By  and  by  Maillard  had  all  the  rescued 
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stuff  piled  on  the  verandah  of  his  house, 
and  put  one  of  his  boat's  crew  on  guard 
over  it  with  a  shot-gun.  Danvers  went  and 
looked  at  it.  And  Dromeghan  said  happily  : 
"  Not  bad  for  a  start,  is  it  ?  " 

"  You've  saved  quite  a  lot,"  agreed 
Danvers. 

"  Yes,  haven't  we  ?  "  He  had  already 
identified  his  interests  with  Maillard's,  and 
looked  at  the  miscellaneous  heap  under  the 
tarpaulins  with  a  satisfied  eye.  "  There's 
one  thing  I  miss,  though."  He  grinned  at 
Danvers.  "  There  isn't  the  sign  nor  the 
remnant  of  anything  to  drink  in  the  whole 
collection.    And  I  could  do  with  a  drink  !  " 

"  If  you  want  a  drink,"  said  Danvers 
slowly,  "  you'll  have  to  take  a  canoe  and 
go  to  Nua.  There's  no  drinking  here. 
Maillard's  all-the-same  king  of  this  island, 
and  he  don't  allow  it.  That's  why  his  wages 
are  so  high." 

Dromeghan's  eyes  steadied  on  Danvers 
in  a  way  they  had.  He  looked  amazed — 
naturally.    "  A  teetotaler  ?  "  he  said,  after 

a  pause.    "  Well I  must  say  he  doesn't 

look  it!" 

"  He's  a  teetotaler,"  explained  Danvers, 
"  for  about  four  months  out  of  five.  Then 
he  goes  to  Nua  or  anywhere  handy,  and 
makes  up  for  it  in  one  glorious  spree.  That's 
the  custom  here.  Fanua  looks  a  small  little 
peaceful  place,  don't  it  ?  But  half  the  sea- 
island  trade  passes  through  Maillard's  hands. 
You  should  see  it  when  the  ships  're  in. 
But  they've  got  to  do  their  drinking  on 
board,  and  if  they  come  ashore  the  worse, 
he  throws  them  in  the  lagoon.  The  island's 
•  his,  the  lagoon's  his.  The  fish  and  the 
natives  and  the  palm-trees  're  his.  I'm  his. 
You're  his.  And  what  he  says  goes.  D'you 
think  you  can  stand  for  it  ?  " 

"  Stand  for  it  ?  "   repeated   Dromeghan 
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thoughtfully.  "  Oh,  I  guess  I  can  stand  for 
anything  in  the  world  just  now.  But  I'd 
like  to  know  why." 

Danvers — old  Nicky  Danvers — looked  at 
him  and  liked  him,  from  those  steady  eyes 
to  his  fine  lean  feet  with  a  pair  of  Maillard's 
canvas  shoes  flapping  about  them.  He 
said  :  "  You  may  as  well  know  what  most 
men  know,  white  or  brown,  in  the  Islands. 
It's  because  of  Flore." 

Again  Dromeghan  was  silent,  looking 
at  Danvers.  Then  he  said  :  "  Flore  1  Is 
that  the — lady  who  made  coffee  for  me  in 
there  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  wonder/'  said  Danvers. 
"  There's  just  one  woman  in  Fanua  you'd 
describe  as  a  lady,  and  that's  Flore  Maillard. 
And  she  is  one.  But,  for  all  that,  her  mother 
was  a  native — a  native  that  Maillard 
married  when  he  was  on  a  spree,  all  square, 
at  a  missionary's.  And  here's  the  root  of 
this  queer  business :  she  drank  herself  to 
death  before  the  girl  grew  up." 

"  Well  ?  "  said  Dromeghan  doubtfully,  a 
hint  of  offence  in  his  voice  that  Danvers 
was  quick  to  notice. 

"  Well  ?  "  returned  Danvers  quickly. 
"  Can't  you  understand  ?  The  girl's  the 
apple  of  his  eye.  So  he  guards  her — from 
her  possible  inheritance.  Both  sides  of  the 
family.  You  can  foresee  and  forestall  with 
the  brown  or  the  white — never  with  the 
half-caste,  sonny." 

Dromeghan  did  not  answer  for  a  few 
minutes.  When  he  spoke  again,  he  led 
the  talk  back  to  the  store,  for  which  that 
old  reprobate  Danvers  liked  him  all  the 
more. 

Dromeghan  scarcely  spoke  to  Flore  Mail- 
lard, except  in  the  way  of  work,  but  he 
looked  at  her.  In  a  week  his  eyes  were 
familiar  with  her  expressions,  her  tricks  of 
movement,  every  little  individuality  that 
was  hers.  He  learned  her  as  you  learn 
music.  He  knew  the  way  her  gold-brown 
hair  turned  off  her  temples,  the  golden 
flecks  in  her  eyes,  the  quaint  twist  at  the 
corner  of  her  mouth  when  she  was  going 
to  smile  :  it  was  rather  a  full  mouth,  with 
the  texture  of  a  red  hibiscus  petal.  She 
smiled  often,  gravely,  at  Dromeghan  ;  he 
knew  so  little  about  trade,  and  was  so 
happy  over  his  ignorance.  He  helped  Mail- 
lard with  the  store,  and  made  astonishing 
suggestions,  which  the  huge  Frenchman 
received  with  rumbles  of  deep  laughter. 

"  I  started  out  from  Sydney,"  Dromeghan 
would  explain,  "  to  sail  myself  through 
the  Islands,  with  a  compass  and  not  much 


else,  in  a  boat  I  built  myself.  Is  it  likely 
that  copra  and  bills  of  lading  would  have 
any  terrors  for  me  ?  " 

And  Maillard  laughed,  slowly,  kindly, 
pulling  at  his  beard  with  a  great  shaking 
yellowed  hand.  "  And  you  brought  up  here 
—eh  ?  " 

"  And  I  brought  up  here,"  said  Dro- 
meghan, suddenly  grave,  his  eyes  on  Flore's 
little  feet  as  she  entered. 

Old  Nicky  Danvers  saw  the  thing  growing 
like  a  flower  in  the  sea- wind  and  the  sun. 

J'anua  Island  runs  up  to  a  green  mountain 
in  the  middle  ;  it's,  not  a  mere  atoll.  Mail- 
lard had  had  a  road  cut  in  the  side  of  the 
hill,  a  wide  smooth  path,  and  had  cleared 
the  jungle  here  and  there  to  give  vistas  of 
the  sea,  and  set  benches  ev^ry  mile  or  so. 
Here  he  would  walk  sometimes  ;  and  here 
Danvers  came  one  evening,  and  heard 
voices  from  round  the  turn  of  the  path — 
first  the  low  and  cooing  laughter  of  a  happy 
girl.  "  What  would  you  do  for  me,  Dro- 
meghan ?  "  she  said  shyly.  And  the  other 
voice  answered  :  "  Anything  in  the  world, 
Flore,  my  flower  !  " 

Just  the  small-change  of  love,  but  Drome- 
ghan meant  it.  And  Danvers,  turning  home 
through  the  scented  dusk  all  breathing  with 
the  sea,  felt  very  old.  He  wondered  what 
Maillard  would  do.  For  Flore  was  the 
apple  of  his  eye. 

Maillard  surprised  Danvers  by  doing 
nothing  for  a  long  while,  and  surprised  him 
still  more  by  at  last  speaking  of  it. 

They  were  sitting,  the  two  men,  in  Mail- 
lard's house — that  wonderful  house  built 
of  coral-rock,  and  for  ever  humming  with 
the  sea-sounds  like  a  shell.  They  were  at 
peace,  pipe  in  mouth,  watching  the  fire- 
flies and  the  gleam  of  phosphorescent  foam 
as  the  waves  broke  on  the  wharf,  listening  to 
Flore's  voice  in  the  distance,  singing.  At 
last  Maillard  took  his  pipe  from  his  mouth 
and  stabbed  into  the  twilight  with  it. 
"  That,"  he  said,  "isa  native  song." 

"  And  a  jolly  pretty  one,"  agreed  Danvers 
drowsily. 

"  Yes."  Then  Maillard  went  on  calmly  : 
"  And  have  you  noticed  a  change  in  the 
girl  lately  ?  " 

Danvers  sat  bolt  upright  and  looked  at 
the  Frenchman.  With  the  other  side  of  his 
mind,  he  remarked  that  Maillard  was  also 
showing  his  age,  was  becoming  mightily 
yellow  and  gaunt.  He  said  abruptly,  "  Yes, 
I  have,"  and  waited. 

Maillard  put  his  pipe  in  his  mouth  again. 
After  two  or  three  puffs   he  took  it   out 
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once  more  and  said :  "  She  is  more  of 
a  native  now  than  she's  ever  been  in 
her  life." 

Danvers  was  dumb,  but  he  jumped  in  his 
chair.  He  had  not  defined  the  change  in 
Flore  with  words ;  Maillard  had,  and  rightly. 
Maillard  went  on. 

"It  is  young  Dromeghan,  of  course.  I 
knew  it  would  happen  some  day."  His 
voice  deepened,  he  slid  into  French.  "  He 
is  honest  as  bread  and  clean  as  the  sea.  I 
have  watched  —  my  God,  how  I  have 
watched!  He  is  not  as  we  were,  my 
friend.  He  is  of  the  new  men,  the  young 
men,  who  follow  us  and  reap  where  we 
have  sown,  and  are  free  of  our  dangers — and 
our  sins.     I  am  glad  of  it." 

Danvers  hesitated.  He  was  out  of  his 
depth — did  not  know  what  he  was  expected 
to  say.  He  ventured  at  last,  with  a  slow 
smile  :  "  He'd  do  anything  in  the  world  for 
her." 

"  And  he  may  have  to."  Maillard's  face 
looked  strange,  grey — carven  and  worn, 
like  a  stone  face  long  washed  by  many  seas. 
"  I've  fought  for  the  girl — my  only  child  !  " 
His  great  stringy  hands  twisted,  the  words 
came  out  with  pain.  "  You  know  how  I've 
fought.  All  the  Islands  know  how  I've 
fought — and  laugh  !  But  I'm  shackled.  I 
fight  with  one  hand  only.  All  the  Islands 
know  that,  too,  when  they  see  my  cutter 
come  into  Nua  1  Don't  they  know  what  old 
Maillard's  come  for  ?  And  the  time's  coming 
when  I  shall  not  fight  any  more — when  it 
will  not  be  possible.  And  the  girl  may  need 
a  man  who'll  fight  for  her — with  her.  You 
never  can  tell — you  never  can  tell.  I  have 
fear,  Danvers.    I  have  fear." 

"  You're  not  used  to  be  afraid,  Maillard," 
almost  whimpered  old  Nicky. 

Maillard  looked  at  him  with  agony.  "  I'm 
weak,  Danvers,  weak.  That  boy's  strong. 
He's  never  had  to  drink  to  forget  danger 
and  despair,  sickness  and  sin,  till  he  can't 
stop  if  he  would.  Look  here,  Danvers, 
what  I  brought  back  with  mcfrom  Nua  last 
time  !  " 

He  opened  a  triple-locked  cupboard  in 
the  thick  of  the  wall,  and  showed  a  couple 
of  bottles.  Just  that.  But  old  Nicky,  to 
his  credit,  saw  them  through  a  mist.  "  If  I 
was  a  young  man,  Maillard,  "  he  whimpered, 
"  I'd  swear  off.  You  to  bring  it  to  the 
island  !    But  I'm  too  old." 

"  Yes,"  said  Maillard,  his  head  drooped, 
almost  in  a  whisper,  "  we're  too  old.  But 
they're  not  old.  Maybe  the  boy'll  give  her 
a  chance.     There's  her  mother,  poor  soul, 


and  me,  and  my  father,  and  my  father's 
father  against  her,  though." 

"  You  take  such  a  black  view,  Maillard. 
Yqji're  ill." 

"  Yes,  I'm  ill,"  said  Maillard.  "  It  has  me. 
I'm  breaking  up.  I'd  like  bo  see  my  girl  safe 
before  I  go." 

This  talk  shook  Nicky  so  that  he  could 
see  no  joy  in  the  pretty  love-business  under 
his  eyes.  That  flower  the  old  sinner  had 
watched  unfolding  hid  a  snake  in  the 
heart  of  it.  He  lost  his  courage.  His  pagan 
serenity  fled.  He  saw  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
visited  on  the  children.  But  sometimes  he 
stood  ready  to  laugh  at  Maillard  and  his 
morbid  fears.  Why  should — it — descend 
to  the  girl  ?  She  was  not  defenceless,  as 
are  so  many  of  the  half-castes ;  she  was  loved,, 
guarded,  refined,  educated.  She  had  been 
to  a  convent  school,  she  had  resources  in 
her  own  nature.    She  had  pride.  - 

Then  Maillard  fell  ill. 

Danvers,  shaken  afresh,  got  a  doctor 
of  sorts  out  from  Nua.  The  doctor  did  not 
take  long  over  his  diagnosis.  "  You  can't 
do  anything,"  he  told  Nicky  ;  "  it's  simply 
like  the  presentation  of  a  bill  long  overdue. 
It  must  be  met.  He  won't  die  this  time. 
But  if  you  want  to  keep  him  alive  and  sane, 
you  must  let  him  have  a  drink  now  and  then. 
No  good  cutting  it  off,  or  any  of  those 
temperance  games — now." 

Maillard  listened  in  silence  to  Danvers's 
mumbled  report  of  the  verdict,  He  said  at 
last :  "  How  old  do  you  think  I  am,  Nicky  ?" 

"  You  must  be  well  on  the  far  side  of 
sixty,  Maillard,"  said  Nicky,  looking  at  the 
vast  ruin  of  a  man.    Maillard  laughed. 

"  I'm  fifty-six,"  he  answered,  and  turned 
his  face  to  the  wall. 

He  had  three  drinks  of  whisky  a  day 
while  he  was  ill.  Danvers  administered 
them  behind  locked  doors,  shaken  afresh 
each  time  to  see  how  the  familiar  craving 
fought  in  Maillard  with  the  fear  lest  Flore 
should  know.  Yes,  the  Frenchman  was 
breaking ;  he  was  in  no  case  any  longer 
to  protect  the  girl.     Danvers  saw  it. 

"If  we  were  young,  Maillard,"  said  old 
Nicky,  "  we'd  sign  the  pledge  and  start 
afresh.  But  it's  not  worth  while  now, 
Maillard  ;  we  haven't  it  in  us.  Aren't  them 
young  ones  come  to  the  point  yet,  for  the 
easing  of  your  mind  ?  " 

"  They  know  I  know,  and  that  I  approve, 
and  trust..  No  more.  It's  a  shy  thing, 
Danvers.  It's  a  sweet  thing.  They'd 
lose  a  little  if  they  spoke  of  it  yet.  Don't 
we  know  ?  " 


"Then  down  she  went,  all  her  slim  length  on  the  floor, 


"  Yes,  yes/'  whimpered  Nicky,  "  we're 
two  poor  old  soaks,  but  we  was  young 
once." 

"God  help  us,"  said  Maillard,  "a  long 
time  ago  !  " 

Then  Dan  vers  had  to  go  to  Tanor,. 


He  was  wanted  as  a  Government  witness 
in  a  land-conveyancing  case,  in  which  the 
conveyancing  had  been  apparently  carried 
out  with  the  aid  of  rum  and  some  Sniders. 
There  were  about  forty  native  witnesses, 
and  tabus  had  been  broken.    The  case  is  of 


only  the  little  cream -brown  hands  he'd  kissed  working  to  reach  him 


no  importance  here,  save  that  it  kept 
Danvers  fidgeting  about  for  over  a  month 
in  Tanoa.  Released  at  last,  he  sped  back 
to  Nua  as  fast  as  a  friend's  schooner  could 
take  him.  At  Nua  he  found  the  Fanua 
whale-boat  waiting  for  him.     It  had  been 


waiting  a  week,  the  boys  said.    They  seemed 
glad  to  see  Danvers. 

He  did  not  question  them.  An  extra- 
ordinary uneasiness  possessed  him,  but  he 
would  not  put  forth  a  hand  to  lift  the 
curtain    of    uncertainty.      He    was    afraid. 
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He  was  absolutely  certain,  the  moment 
he  set  eyes  on  the  whale-boat  and  the  crew, 
that  something  was  wrong  at  Fanua. 

They  made  quick  time  out  from  Nua. 

It  was  an  afternoon  of  squalls.  As  the 
big  boat  threshed  over  the  glittering  miles, 
Dan  vers  saw  atoll  after  atoll,  nameless 
rings  of  coral  and  sand,  go  out  in  the  sea- 
smoke  and  reappear  lashed  and  gleaming. 
The  sky  was  a  hive  of  winds.  They  made 
Fanua  at  sundown,  but  had  to  beat  up  and 
down  for  half  an  hour  before  they  could 
clear  the  reef. 

All  the  island  was  dark  save  for  the  wharf 
lights.  Almost  before  the  boat  was  along- 
side the  lower  landing,  Danvers  was  on  the 
wharf.  He  had  seen  a  man  standing  there. 
He  was  not  at  all  surprised  to  see  it 
was  Dromeghan.  He  went  to  him  quickly 
and  said  :   "  What  is  it  ?  " 

He  knew,  while  he  waited  for  an  answer, 
that  something  strange  was  abroad  in  the 
swinging,  shouting  night ;  words  would  be 
spoken,  he  knew,  deeds  would  be  done, 
which  in  their  turn  would  seem  strange  and 
fantastic  by  the  light  of  common  day. 
And  Dromeghan  said :  "  She  won't  see 
me  !  " 

His  clean,  reserved  young  face  was  gleam- 
ing wet.  Danvers  thought  at  first — with  no 
sense  of  the  unusual — that  it  was  wet  with 
tears.  Then  a  gout  of  warm  spray  soared  over 
the  wharf,  and  a  shriek  of  wind  behind  it. 
Crying  like  gulls,  the  boat-boys  were  making 
fast.  He  drew  Dromeghan  up  the  wharf. 
"  Tell  me!  "  he  said  in  the  following 
lull.  ■>•■ 

"  She  won't  see  me  !  "  shouted  Dromeghan 
immediately,  flinging  his  heart  into  the 
wind  with  his  words.  "  They  won't  let  me 
in.  They're  shut  up  in  the  house— -she  and 
Maillard.  She  begged  me  to  keep  away — 
me  !  They're  not  sick.  She  says  I  can  do 
nothing.    Danvers,  what  is  it  ?  " 

"  Come,"  said  Nicky  only,  and  they  ran 
up  to  the  house. 

It  was  dark  and  shuttered  when  they  came 
to  it.  Even  the  wide  door  was  closed. 
"  It's  locked  !  "  whispered  Dromeghan 
wretchedly.  "  And  the  house-boys  won't 
open."  Danvers  spoke,  and  speaking  to 
the  dumb  and  listening  front  of  that  house 
was  like  speaking  to  a  rock,  and,  as  if  from 
a  rock,  a  thin  echo  came  back  to  them. 
"  It's  me,  Maillard,"  said  Nicky ;  "  it's 
Danvers  come  back.    Let  me  in,  Maillard." 

There  was  a  soft  sound  within.  In  a 
moment  Danvers  laid  hand  on  the  door. 
It  opened.    They  went  in  and  shut  it  behind 


them.  They  went  straight  into  the 
many- windowed,  rock-built  living-room,  the 
pleasantest  in  the  Islands,  men  said.  Maillard 
was  sitting  there,  with  Flore  beside  him. 
Both  were  silent.  There  was  no  light  in 
the  room,  but  an  unequal  glimmer  like  the 
reflection  of  the  sea.  Maillard  and  the  girl 
were  two  white  shapes  in  the  subdued  dusk, 
with  dim  faces  turned  towards  them.  It 
was  like  the  scene  of  a  dream. 

After  a  long  pause  Maillard  spoke,  and 
his  voice  was  weak  and  tired,  an  old  man's 
voice.  "  I  thought  it'd  be  you,  Danvers," 
he  said;  "I've  been  waiting  for  you.  Is 
that  Dromeghan  with  you  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  old  Nicky.  "  Shall  he  go  or 
stay  ?  "    . 

"  He'd  better  stay,"  answered  Maillard. 
"  Now  you've  come  in,  you'd  better  stay, 
both  of  you,  and  we'll  be  done  with  it." 

"  Done  with  what,  Maillard  ?  "  coughed 
Danvers,  for  the  sand  and  the  spray  had 
filled  his  mouth  with  salt.  And  Maillard 
laughed,  and  then  was  grave  in  a  minute  ; 
a  crack  of  laughter  like  a  gun,  and  then 
stillness.  "  Why,  done  with  everything," 
he  said.  "  The  truth  of  it  is,  Danvers,  she's 
seen  me  drunk,  and  she  knows." 

"Oh,  Maillard!"  whimpered  old  Nicky. 
All  this  time  the  young  man  was  silent, 
looking  at  the  girl  in  the  gloom  as  if  he'd 
starved  for  her.  But  she  did  not  look  at 
him. 

"Yes,"  went  on  Maillard  very ,  quietly, 
"  she  knows.  She's  been  brought  up  to  hate 
it  worse  than  murder.  Now  she  knows  why. 
It  was  a  week  ago,  Danvers.  The  thirst 
came  on  me  like  fire,  and  I  finished  the 
bottles.  My  father  couldn't  have  cleaned 
it  up  quicker,  nor  his  father,  and  they  were 
famous  for  it.  .  .  She  had  to  have  the  truth 
...  all  of  it.  I — I,  her  father — I  knelt 
at  her  feet,  Danvers,  and  gave  it  to  her. 
She  knows  my  fate  and  my  fear.  That  fear 
is  now  hers."  His  voice  broke  suddenly, 
and  Danvers  heard  Dromeghan  behind  him 
give  the  little  grunt  a  man  gives  when  he's 
knocked  down.  Danvers  looked,  expecting 
to  see  Dromeghan  fall,  and  was  surprised 
that  he  was  steady  on  his  feet. 

Then  the  girl  spoke.  As  she  spoke,  she 
held  the  palms  of  her  little  hands  pressed 
over  her  eyes. 

"  I  will  say  good-bye  to  you  now,"  she 
said,  "  here,  from  my  father's  side.  If  you 
are  kind,  you  will  go  away.  For  it  is  best 
we  shouldn't  see  each  other  any  more.  We 
should  never  be  happy  now,  because  we 
should  never  be  safe.     You  would  watch 
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me.  I  should  watch  myself.  You'd  wonder  : 
'  Is  it  to-day,  is  it  this  year,  that  she'll 
become  like  her  mother  was  ?  '  But  I — have 
loved  you,  Dromeghan  !  "  «• 

She  spoke  as  piteously  as  a  child  that  has 
learned  a  lesson  to  say,  and  wept  in  the 
learning.  "  Flore,"  cried  Dromeghan,"  Flore ! 
I'd  do  anything  in  the  world  for  you ! 
You  know  it." 

Still  with  her  eyes  hidden,  she  said  gently  : 
"  You  can't  do  anything,  because  there's 
nowhere  in  the  world  I  should  be  safe. 
The  danger  is  in  me — in  me,  Dromeghan. 
My  father  and  mother  have  made  me  so." 

"  I  don't  believe  it,"  said  Dromeghan 
roughly. 

"I    don't   know."      Her   voice   was   in-, 
finitely  weary,  the  voice  of  a  ghost.     "  I 
don't  know  what  to  believe.    But  I  should 
never  be  safe  ..." 

And  then  suddenly,  in  that  dusk  room 
full  of  ghosts — ghosts  of  happiness,  of 
judgment,  of  all  the  sins  and  follies  of  men 
and  the  suffering  of  women — Dromeghan 
laughed. 

"  If  you'll  feel  safe  nowhere  in  the  world," 
he  said,  and  he  was  breathing  as  if  he'd 
been  running  a  race — ■"  if  you'll  feel  safe 
nowhere  in  the  world — come  out  of  it — 
with  me  !  " 

There  was  a  roaring  in  old  Nicky's  ears  ; 
the  room  seemed  full  of  voices  ;  Maillard 
heaved  himself  to  his  feet  with  one  great 
grunting  oath.  And  again  Dromeghan 
laughed  at  them,, 

"  D'you  think  I  mean  death  ?  "  he  cried 
at  them,  in  high,  quick  words.  "  No,  I 
mean  life  !  There's  a  way  out.  There's 
always  a  way  out,  if — if  a  man  stands  ready 
to  do,  in  reality,  anything  in  the  world  .  .  . 
I'm  not  saying  if  I  think  you  right  or  wrong — 
you  and  the  devil's  dread  you've  put  in 
her  soul  !  But  if  she'll  never  be  happy  in 
the  world — her  world  ! — where  that  fear 
can  touch  her,  I'll  take  her  out  of  it !  Look 
here  !  " 

He  flung  open  the  door.  Into  the  dim 
room  poured  a  great  wind,  and  the  look  of 
stars,  and  the  eternal  voice  of  the  sea. 

"  Why,"  cried  Dromeghan,  "  there's  space 
for  you  !  If  this  island  isn't  far  enough, 
we'll  go  farther.  See  the  stars  !  And  that 
sea's  as  full  of  islands  as  the  sky's  full  of 
stars — islands  that  no  man  has  trodden 
°r  named,  lovely  and  fruitful.  I'll  keep 
my  girl  safe  there.  And  when  she's  for- 
gotten her  fear,  we  can  come  back  for  a 
httle.  And  if  men  follow  us  there,  to  foul 
the  best  things  in  the  world,  we'll  go  on  .  .  . 


and  on.  .  .  .  Danger  ?  Of  course.  Loneli- 
ness ?  Of  course.  But  it's  fear  that's  the 
devil  of  humanity.  We  may  live  or  we  may 
die.  It  doesn't  matter.  What  does  matter 
is  that  we'll  be  together,  that  we'll  be  done 
with  this  dirty  fear.  .  .  .    Flore  ?  " 

He  wheeled  on  her,  fierce  as  a  flame.  But 
it  was  her  father  who  took  her  by  the 
shoulders  and  thrust  her  towards  Dro- 
meghan. She  took  one  blind,  running  step  ; 
then  down  she  went,  all  her  slim  length 
on  the  floor,  only  the  little  cream-brown 
hands  he'd  kissed  working  to  reach  him.  .  .  . 
He  gathered  her  in  his  arms  with  a  pity 
so  deep  it  was  half  savage. 

"  I'll  take  her  down  to  the  boat,"  he  said 
quietly  to  Maillard,  as  if  he  were  talking 
of  the  most  ordinary  thing  in  the  world. 
"  She'll  be  better  out  of  this  house  where 
she's  suffered  so — since  she  knew.  .  .  My 
little  girl !  We'll  go  at  dawn.  I'll  get  the 
boat  ready,  and  we'll  put  in  at  Port  Ducloux 
on  the  way  and  be  married.  Yes,  we'll  sail 
at  dawn.    Why  not  ?  " 

Well,  why  not,  if  you  come  to-  think  of 
it  ?  Dawn  seems  the  right  time  to  start 
out  in  search  of  a  place  where  fear  cannot 
follow.  Danvers  felt  the  sea  wind  pour  on 
him  out  of  the  dark  and  shake  him  as  if  it 
had  been  the  challenge  of  youth.  He  felt 
an  old  dry  chip,  whirled  on  a  resistless  tide. 
Why  not  ?  He  could  find  no  word  to  stay 
them.  All  the  dry  bones  of  his  own  youth 
rose  up  on  their  side.  And  Maillard  stumbled 
up  to  Dromeghan  where  he  stood,  holding 
the  girl ;  on  Dromeghan's  hands,  clasping 
her  close,  he  laid  his  own.  "  Go  with  God," 
he  said,  and  broke  into  tears. 

Dromeghan  carried  her  down  to  the  boat. 

All  night  they  worked,  loading  it,  and  all 
night  there  flowed  about  them  the  magic 
of  the  Southern  dark,  star-lighted,  sea- 
sweet,  mysterious,  heavy  with  blossom  and 
dream.  They  were  not  aware  of  time,  nor 
of  change  ;  they  saw  death  and  life  with 
the  same  faces,  and  both  lovely. 

When  the  wind  died  to  a  breeze,  and  the 
stars  on  the  eastern  sea-rim  grew  thin, 
Danvers  withdrew.  He  left  Maillard  to  say 
good-bye  in  his  own  way,  and  he  never 
knew  what  that  way  was.  The  departure, 
when  it  came,  was  still  and  aloof  as  the 
departure  from  life  may  be — just  the  rose- 
leaf  sea,  and  the  great  gaunt  Frenchman  on 
the  wharf-end,  and  a  girl  who  raised  her 
small  hands  dumbly  in  farewell. 

Then  the  boat  crept  out  slowly  from 
Fanua,  rose  from  bow  to  'stern,  trailing  a 
silver  wake,  loaded  with  the  amazing,  the 
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incredible  thing — with  love  that  was  as 
great  as  its  word. 

When  the  sun  sprang  from  the  sea  with 
a  leaping  of  flame,  and  the  waves  flashed 
to  gold  and  sapphire,  the  boat  was  no  more 
than  a  black  speck  in  the  heart  of  the  glory — 
presently  lost  in  light.  Flore  and  Dromeghan 
were  gone. 

Dromeghan  !  Danvers's  lips  framed  the 
name  silently.  He  knew  that  always  and 
for  ever  that  name  would  have  power  over 
him,  that  it  would  return  to  him  in  a 
hundred  ways  and  places.  The  night  was 
already  past,  and  for  the  rest  of  his  life  the 


doors  of  that  past  would  always  be  ready 
to  swing  open  and  let  Dromeghan  through, 
and  with  him  some  wind  from  starry  spaces, 
some  breath  of  the  divine. 

Maillard  came  slowly  and  joined  him. 
His  great  yellowed  face  seemed  to  be  newly 
awakened ;  he  looked  bewildered  in  the 
white  daylight.  "  They've  gone,  Danvers," 
he  said  slowly,  staring  out  at  sea.  "  She'll 
have  her'  chance,  and  it  doesn't  matter 
about  us.  We're  growing  old."  He  drew 
his  hand  over  his  face,  and  Danvers  saw 
it  shake.  "  Come — come  back  and  have  a 
drink,  Nicky,"  he  said. 


AN  OLD   ENGLISH    HOUSE. 

rvEEP  in  the  lonely  meadows  far  withdrawn, 
■^    It  lies  and  dreams  as  though  upon  Time's  shore. 
Kissed  by  its  kindred  moonlight  and  by  dawn 
Revived  for  evermore. 

As  though  in  amber  splendidly  survived 
A  rose  from  the  dim  past,  this  house  appears 

By  mason  and  artificer  contrived 
To  overlive  Time's  years. 


Stone  is  but  dust,  they  say,  and  moth  and  rust 
Corrupt  Man's  handicraft  and  mar  his  plan, 

And  yet  this  rose  still  blossoms  in  the  dust, 
And  out  of  dust  grew  Man ! 

VICTOR  PLARR. 


A   DEAL   IN 
JUTE 

By    EDGAR    WALLACE 

Author  of  "  Sanders  of  the  River,'"  "  Bones,"  "  The  Keepers  of  the  King's,  Peace,"  etc. 
Illustrated  by  Howard  K.   Elcock 


IT  is  a  reasonable  theory  that  every  man 
of  genius  is  two  men,  one  visible,  one 
unseen  and  often  unsuspected  by  his 
counterpart.  For  who  has  not  felt  the 
shadow's  influence  in  dealing  with  such  as 
have  the  Spark  ?  Napoleon  spoke  of  stars, 
being  Corsican  and  a  mystic.  Those  who 
met  him  in  his  last  days  were  uneasily  con- 
scious that  the  second  Bonaparte  had  died 
on  the  eve  of  Waterloo,  leaving  derelict 
his  brother,  a  stout  and  commonplace  man 
who  was  in  turn  sycophantic,  choleric,  and 
pathetic,  but  never  great. 

Noticeable  is  the  influence  of  the  Shadow 
in  the  process  of  money-making.  It  is 
humanly  impossible  for  some  men  to  be 
fortunate.  They  may  amass  wealth  by 
sheer  hard  work  and  hard  reasoning,  but 
if  they  seek  a  shorter  cut  to  opulence,  be 
sure  that  short  cut  ends  in  a  cul-de-sac 
where  sits  a  Bankruptcy  Judge  and  a 
phalanx  of  stony-faced  creditors.  "  Luck  " 
is  not  for  them — they  were  born  single. 

For  others,  the  whole  management  of 
life  is  taken  from  their  hands  by  their  busy 
Second,  who  ranges  the  world  to  discover 
opportunities  for  his  partner. 

So  it  comes  about  that  there  are  certain 
men,  and  Augustus  Tibbetts — or,  as  he 
was  named,  "  Bones  " — was  one  of  these, 
to  whom  the  increments  of  life  come  miracu- 
lously. They  could  come  in  no  other  way, 
be  he  ever  so  learned  and  experienced. 

Rather  would  a  greater  worldliness  have 
hampered  his  familiar  and  in  time  destroyed 
its  power,  just  as  education  destroys  the 
more  subtle  instincts.  Whilst  the  learned 
seismographer  eats  his  dinner,  cheerfully 
unconscious  of  the  coming  earthquake,  his 
dog  shivers  beneath  the  table 
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By  this  preamble  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
Bones  was  a  fool.  Far  from  it.  Bones  was 
wise — uncannily  wise  in  some  respects.  His 
success  was  due,  as  to  nine-tenths,  to  his 
native  sense.  His  x  supplied  the  other 
fraction. 

No  better  illustration  of  the  working  of 
this  concealed  quantity  can  be  given  than 
the  story  of  the  great  jute  sale  and  Miss 
Bertha  Stegg. 

The  truth  about  the  Government  specu- 
lation in  jute  is  simply  told.  It  is  the  story 
of  an  official  who,  in  the  middle  of  the  War, 
was  seized  with  the  bright  idea  of  procuring 
enormous  quantities  of  jute  for  the  manu- 
facture of  sand-bags.  The  fact  that  by  this 
transaction  he  might  have  driven  the  jute 
lords  of  Dundee  into  frenzy  did  not  enter 
into  his  calculations.  Nor  did  it  occur  to 
him  that  the  advantageous  position  in  which 
he  hoped  to  place  his  Department  depended 
for  its  attainment  upon  a  total  lack  of 
foresight  on  the  part  of  the  Dundee 
merchants. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Dundee  had  bought 
well  and  wisely.  It  had  sufficient  stocks 
to  meet  all  the  demands  which  the  Govern- 
ment made  upon  it ;  and  when,  after  the 
War,  the  Department  offered  its  purchase 
at  a  price  which  would  show  a  handsome 
profit  to  the  Government,  Dundee  laughed 
long  and  loudly. 

And  so  there  was  left  on  the  official 
hands,  at  the  close  of  the  War,  a  quantity 
of  jute  which  nobody  wanted,  at  a  price 
which  nobody  would  pay.  And  then 
somebody  asked  a  question  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  the  responsible  Secretary 
went  hot  all  over,  and  framed  the  reply 
which    an    Under-Secretary     subsequently 
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made  in  such  terms  as  would  lead  the 
country  to  believe  that  the  jute  purchased 
at  a  figure  beyond  the  market  value  was  a 
valuable  asset,  and  would  one  day  be  sold 
at  a  profit. 

Mr.  Augustus  Tibbetts  knew  nothing 
about  jute.  But  he  did  read,  almost  every 
morning  in  the  daily  newspapers,  how  one 
person  or  another  had  made  enormous  pur- 
chases of  linen,  or  of  cloth,  or  of  motor 
chassis,  paying  fabulous  sums  on  the  nail 
and  walking  off  almost  immediately  with 
colossal  profits  ;  and  every  time  Bones  read 
such  an  account  he  wriggled  in  his  chair 
and  made  unhappy  noises. 

Then  one  afternoon  there  came  to  his 
office  a  suave  gentleman  in  a  frock-coat, 
carrying  with  him  a  card  which  was  in- 
scribed "  Ministry  of  Supplies."  And  the 
end  of  that  conversation  was  that  Bones, 
all  a  twitter  of  excitement,  drove  to  a 
gloomy  office  in  Whitehall,  where  he  inter- 
viewed a  most  sacred  public  official,  to 
whom  members  of  the  public  were  not 
admitted,  perhaps,  more  than  four  times  a 
year. 

Hamilton  had  watched  the  proceedings 
with  interest  and  suspicion.  When  Bones 
was  mysterious  he  was  very  mysterious  ; 
and  he  returned  that  night  in  such  a  con- 
dition of  mystery  that  none  but  a  thought- 
reading  detective  could  have  unravelled  him. 

"  You  seem  infernally  pleased  with  your- 
self, Bones,"  said  Hamilton.  "  What  lament- 
able error  have  you  fallen  into  ?  " 

"  Dear  old  Ham,"  said  Bones,  with  the 
helpless  little  laugh  which  characterised  the 
very  condition  of  mind  which  Hamilton 
had  described,  "  dear  old  pryer,  wait  till 
to-morrow.  Dear  old  thing,  I  wouldn't  spoil 
it.  Read  your  jolly  old  newspaper,  dear  old 
inquirer." 

"  Have  you  been  to  the  police  court  ?  " 
asked  Hamilton. 

"  Police  court  ?  Police  court  ?  "  said 
Bones  testily.  ."  Good  Heavens,  lad  !  Why 
this  jolly  old  vulgarity  ?  No,  dear  boy,  live 
and  learn,  dear  old  thing  !  " 

Hamilton  undoubtedly  lived  until  the 
next  morning,  and  learnt.  He  saw  the  head- 
lines the  second  he  opened  his  newspaper. 

GREAT  DEAL  IN  JUTE. 

Prominent  City  Man  Buys  Government 
Supply  of  Jute  for  a  Million. 

Hamilton  was  on  his  way  to  the  office, 
and  fell  back  in  the  corner  of  the  railway 
carriage  with  a  suppressed  moan.  He  almost 
ran  to  the  office,  to  find  Bones  stalking  up 


and  down  the  room,  dictating  an  interview 
to  a  reporter. 

"  One  minute,  one  minute,  dear  old 
Ham,"  said  Bones  warningly.  And  then, 
turning  to  the  industrious  journalist,  he 
went  on  >  where  Hamilton  had  evidently 
interrupted  him.  "  You  can  say  that  I've 
spent  a  great  deal  of  my  life  in  fearfully 
dangerous  conditions,"  he  said.  "  You 
needn't  say  where,  dear  old  reporter,  just 
say  '  fearfully  dangerous  conditions.'  " 
*  "  What  about  jute  ?  "  asked  the  young 
man. 

"  Jute,"  said  Bones  with  relish,  "  or,  as 
we  call  it,  Corcharis  capsilaris,  is  the  famous 
jute  tree.     I  have  always  been  interested  in 

jute  and  all  that  sort  of  thing But  you 

know  what  to  say  better  than  I  can  tell  you. 
You  can  also  say  that  I'm  young — no,  don't 
say  that.  Put  it  like  this  :  '  Mr.  Tibbetts, 
though  apparently  young-looking,  bears  on 
his  hardened  old  face  the  marks  of  years 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country.   There  is 

a  sort  of  sadness  about  his  funny  old  eyes ' 

You  know  what  to  say,  old  thing." 

"  I  know,"  said  the  journalist,  rising. 
"  You'll  see  this  in  the  next  edition,  Mr. 
Tibbetts." 

When  the  young  man  had  gone,  Hamilton 
staggered  across  to  him. 

"  Bones,"  he  said  in  a  hollow  voice. 
"  you've  never  bought  this  stuff  for  a 
million  ?  " 

"  A  million's  a  bit  of  an  exaggeration, 
dear  old  sportsman,"  said  Bones.  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it's  about  half  that  sum, 
and  it  needn't  be  paid  for  a  month.  Here 
is  the  contract."  He  smacked  his  lips  and 
smacked  the  contract,  which  was  on  the 
table,  at  the  same  time.  "  Don't  get 
alarmed,  don't  get  peevish,  don't  get 
panicky,  don't  be  a  wicked  old  flutterer. 
Ham,  my  boy  !  "  he  said.  "  I've  reckoned 
it  all  out,  and  I  shall  make  a  cool  fifty 
thousand  by  this  time  next  week." 

"  What  will  you  pay  for  it  ?  "  asked 
Hamilton  in  a  shaky  voice.  "  I  mean,  how 
much  a  ton  ?  " 

Bones  mentioned  a  figure,  and  Hamilton 
jotted  down  a  note.  <$ 

He  had  a  friend,  as  it  happened,  in  the 
jute  trade — the  owner  of  a  big  mill  in  Dundee 
— and  to  him  he  dispatched  an  urgent 
telegram.  After  that  he  examined  the  con- 
tract at  leisure.  On  the  fourth  page  of  that 
interesting  document  was  a  paragraph,  the 
seventh,  to  this  effect : 

"  Either  parties  to  this  contract  may, 
for  any  reason  whatsoever,  by  giving  notice 
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either  to  the  Ministry  of  Supplies,  Depart- 
ment 9,  or  to  the  purchaser  at  his  registered 
office,  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
signing  of  this  contract,  cancel  the  same." 

He  read  this  over  to  Bones. 

"  That's  rum,"  he  said.  "  What  is  the 
idea  ?  " 

"  My  jolly  old  captain,"  said  Bones  in 
his  lordly  way,  "  how  should  I  know  ?  I 
suppose  it's  in  case  the  old  Government 
get  a  better  offer.  Anyway,  dear  old 
timidity,  it's  a  contract, that  I'm  not  going 
to  terminate,  believe  me  !  " 

The  next"  afternoon  Bones  and  Hamilton 
returned  from  a  frugal  lunch  at  a  near-by 
tavern,  and  reached  the  imposing  entrance 
of  the  building  in  which  New  Schemes 
Limited  was  housed  simultaneously — or 
perhaps  it  would  be  more  truthful  to  say 
a  little  later — than  a  magnificent  limousine. 
It  was  so  far  ahead  of  them  that  the 
chauffeur  had  time  to  descend  from  his 
seat,  open  the  highly-polished  door,  and 
assist  to  the  honoured  sidewalk  a  beautiful 
lady  in  a  large  beaver  coat,  who  carried 
under  her  arm  a  small  portfolio. 

There  was  a  certain  swing  to  her  shoulder 
as  she  walked,  a  certain  undulatory  move- 
ment of  hip,  which  spoke  of  a  large  satis- 
faction with  the  world  as  she  found  it. 
/  Bones,  something  of  a  connoisseur  and 
painfully  worldly,  pursed  his  lips  and  broke 
off  the  conversation  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  and  which  had  to  do  with  the 
prospective  profits  on  his  jute  deal,  and 
remarked  tersely  : 

"  Ham,  dear  old  thing,  that  is  a  chinchilla 
coat  worth  twelve  hundred  pounds." 

Hamilton,  to  whom  the  mysteries  of 
feminine  attire  were  honest  mysteries, 
accepted  the  sensational  report  without 
demur. 

"  The  way  you  pick  up  these  particular 
bits  of  information,  Bones,  is  really  marvel- 
lous to  me.  It  isn't  as  though  you  go 
out  a  lot  into  society.  It  isn't  as  though 
women  are  fond  of  you  or  make  a  fuss 
of  you." 

Bones  coughed. 

"  Dicky  Orum.  Remember  dear  old 
Richard,"  he  murmured.  "  My  private 
life,  dear  old  fellow,  if  you  will  forgive  me 
snubbing  you,  is  a  matter  on  which  nobody 
is  an  authority  except  A.  Tibbetts,  Esq. 
There's  a  lot  you  don't  know,  dear  old 
Ham.  I  was  thinking  of  writing  a  book 
about  it,  but  it  would  take  too  long." 

By  this  time  they  reached  the  elevator, 
which    descended   in    time    to    receive    the 


beautiful  lady  in  the  brown  coat.  Bones 
removed  his  hat,  smoothed  his  glossy 
hair,  and  with  a  muttered  "  After  you, 
dear  old  friend.  Age  before  ,  honesty," 
bundled  Hamilton  into  the  lift  and 
followed  him. 

The  elevator  stopped  at  the  third  floor, 
and  the  lady  got  out.  Bones,  his  curiosity 
overcoming  his  respect  for  age  or  his  appre- 
ciation of  probity,  followed  her,  and  was 
thrilled  to  discover  that  she  made  straight 
for  his  office.  She  hesitated  for  a  moment 
before  that  which  bore  the  word  "  Private," 
and  passed  on  to  the  outer  and  general 
office. 

Bones  slipped  into  his  own  room  so 
quickly  that  by  the  time  Hamilton  entered 
he  was  sitting  at  his  desk  in  a  thoughtful 
and  studious  attitude. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  the  inner  office 
was  any  longer  entitled  to  the  description 
of  sanctum  sanctorum.  Rather  was  the 
holy  of  holies  the  larger  and  less  ornate 
apartment  wherein  sat  A  '  Being  whose 
capable  little  ringers  danced  over  compli- 
cated banks  of  keys. 

The  communicating  door  opened  and  the 
Being  appeared.  Hamilton,  mindful  of  a 
certain  agreement  with  his  partner,  pre- 
tended not  to  see  her. 

"  There's  a  lady  who  wishes  a  private 
interview  with  you,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said  the 
girl. 

Bones  turned  with  an  exaggerated  start. 

".A  lady  ?  "  he  said  in  a  tone  of  incre- 
dulity. "  Gracious  Heavens  !  This  is  news 
to  me,  dear  old  miss.  Show  her  in,  please, 
show  her  in.  A  private  interview,  eh  %  " 
He  looked  meaningly  at  Hamilton.  Hamil- 
ton did  not  raise  his  eyes — in  accordance 
with  his  contract.  "  A  private  interview, 
eh  %  "  said  Bones  louder.  "  Does  she  want 
to  see  me  by  myself  ?  " 

"  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  see  her  in 
my  room,"  said  the  girl.  "  I  could  stay  here 
with  Mr.  Hamilton." 

Bones  glared  at  the  unconscious  Hamilton. 

"  That  is  not  necessary,  dear  old  type- 
writer," he  said  stiffly.  "Show  the  young 
woman  in,  please." 

The  "  young  woman  "  came  in.  Rather, 
she  tripped  and  undulated  and  swayed 
from  the  outer  office  to  the  chair  facing 
Bones,  and  Bones  rose  solemnly  to  greet  her. 

Miss  Marguerite  Whitland,  the  beautiful 
Being,  who  had  surveyed  the  tripping  and 
swaying  and  undulating  with  the  same 
frank  curiosity  that  Cleopatra  might  have 
devoted  to  a  performing  seal,  went  into  her 
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office  and  closed  the  door  gently  behind 
her. 

"  Sit  down,  sit  down,"  said  Bones.  "  And 
what  can  I  do  for  you,  young  miss  ?  " 

The  girl  smiled.  It  was  one  of  those 
flashing  smiles  which  make  susceptible  men 
blink.  Bones  was  susceptible.  Never  had 
he  been  gazed  upon  with  such  kindness  by 


a  pair  of  such  large,  soft  brown  eyes.  Never 
had  cheeks  dimpled  so  prettily  and  so 
pleasurably,  and  seldom  had  Bones  expe- 
rienced such  a  sensation  of  warm  embarrass- 
ment— not  unpleasant — as  he  did  now. 

"  I  am  sure  I  am  being  an  awful  nuisance 
to  you,  Mr.  Tibbetts,"  said  the  lady.  "  You 
don't  know  my  name,  do  you  ?    Here  is  my 


'  *\t< 


Hi 


'  You  can  say  that  I've  spent  a  great  deal  of  my  life  in  fearfully  dangerous  conditions,'  he  said. 
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card."  She  had  it  ready  in  her  hand,  and 
put  it  in  front  of  him.  Bones  waited  a 
minute  or  two  while  he  adjusted  his  monocle 
and  read  : 

"  Miss  Bertha  Stegg." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  read  it  long  before 
he  had  adjusted  his  monocle,  but  the  official 
acknowledgment  was  subsequent  to  that 
performance. 

"  Yes,    yes,"   said   Bones,    who   on   such 


occasions  as  these,  or  on  such  occasions  as 
remotely  resembled  these,  was  accustomed  to 
take  on  the  air  and  style  of  the  strong, 
silent  man.  "  What  can  we  do  for  you,  my 
iolly  old— Miss  Stegg  ?  " 

"  It's  a  charity,"  blurted  the  girl,  and  sat 
back  to  watch  the  effect  of  her  words.  "  Oh, 
I  know  what  you  business  men  are  !  You 
simply  hate  people  bothering  you  for  sub- 
scriptions !  And  really,  Mr.  Tibbetts,  if 
I  had  to  come  to  ask  you  for  money,  I  would 


1  You  needn't  say  where,  dear  old  reporter,  just  say  u  fearfully  dangerous  conditions.1' ' 
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never  have  come  at  all.  I  think  it's  so 
unfair  for  girls  to  pester  busy  men  in  their 
offices,  at  the  busiest  time  of  the  day,  with 
requests  for  subscriptions." 

Bones  coughed.  In  truth,  he  had  never 
been  pestered,  and  was  enjoying  the  ex- 
perience. 

"  No,  this  is  something  much  more  plea- 
sant, from  my  point  of  view,"  said  the  girl. 
"  We  are  having  a  bazaar  in  West  Kensington 
on  behalf  of  the  Little  Tots'  Recreation 
Fund." 

"  A  most  excellent  plan,"  said  Bones 
firmly. 

Hamilton,  an  interested  audience,  had 
occasion  to  marvel  anew  at  the  amazing 
self-possession  of  his  partner. 

"  It  is  one  of  the  best  institutions  that  I 
know,"  Bones  went  on  thoughtfully.  "  Of 
course,  it's  many  years  since  I  was  a  little 
tot,  but  I  can  still  sympathise  with  the  jolly 
old  totters,  dear  young  miss." 

She  had  taken  her  portfolio  from  under 
her  arm  and  laid  it  on  his  desk.  It  was  a 
pretty  portfolio,  bound  in  powder  blue  and 
silver,  and  was  fastened  by  a  powder  blue 
tape  with  silver  tassels.  Bones  eyed  it  with 
pardonable  curiosity. 

"I'm  not  asking  you  for  money,  Mr. 
Tibbetts,"  Miss  Stegg  went  on  in  her  soft, 
sweet  voice.  "  I  think  we  can  raise  all  the 
money  we  want  at  the  bazaar.  But  we 
must  have  things  to  sell."    • 

"  I  see,  dear  old  miss,"  said  Bones  eagerly. 
"  You  want  a  few  old  clothes  ?  I've  got  a 
couple  of  suits  at  home,  rather  baggy  at 
the  knees,  dear  old  thing,  but  you  know 
what  we  boys  are  ;  we  wear  'em  until  they 
fall  off!" 

The  horrified  Hamilton  returned  to  the 
scrutiny  of  his  notes. 

"  I  don't  suppose  under- garments,  if  you 
will   permit   the   indelicacy,    my   dear   old 

philanthropist "     Bones  was  going  on, 

when  the  girl  stopped  him  with  a  gentle 
shake  of  her  head. 

"  No,  Mr.  Tibbetts,  it  is  awfully  kind  of 
you,  but  we  do  not  want  anything  like  that. 
The  way  we  expect  to  raise  a  lot  of  money  is 
by  selling  the  photographs  of  celebrities," 
she  said. 

"  The  photographs  of  celebrities  ?  "  re- 
peated Bones.  "  But,  my  dear  young  miss, 
I  haven't  had  my  photograph  taken  for 
years." 

Hamilton  gasped.  He  might  have  gasped 
again  at  what  followed,  but  for  the  fact  that 
he  had  got  a  little  beyond  the  gasping 
stage. 


The  girl  was  untying  her  portfolio,  and  now 
she  produced  something  and  laid  it  on  the 
desk  before  Bones. 

"  How  clever  of  you  to  guess !  "  she 
murmured.  "  Yes,  it  is  a  portrait  of  you  we 
want  to  sell." 

Bones  stared  dumbfounded  at  a  picture 
of  himself — evidently  a  snapshot  taken  with 
a  press  camera — leaving  the  building.  And, 
moreover,  it  was  a  flattering  picture,  for 
there  was  a  stern  frown  of  resolution  on 
Bones 's  pictured  face,  which,  for  some 
esoteric  reason,  pleased  him.  The  picture 
was  mounted  rather  in  than  on  cardboard, 
for  it  was  in  a  sunken  mount,  and  beneath 
the  portrait  was  a  little  oblong  slip  of  pale 
blue  paper. 

Bones  gazed  and  glowed.  Neatly  printed 
above  the  picture  were  the  words  :  "  Our 
Captains  of  Industry.  III. — Augustus  Tib- 
betts, Esq.  (Schemes  Limited)." 

Bones  read  this  with  immense  satis- 
faction. He  wondered  who  were  the  two 
men  who  could  be  placed  before  him,  but 
in  his  generous  mood  was  prepared  to  admit 
that  he  might  come  third  in  the  list  of 
London's  merchant  princes. 

"  Deuced  flattering,  dear  old  thing,"  he 
murmured.  "  Hamilton,  old  boy,  come  and 
look  at  this." 

Hamilton  crossed  to  the  desk,  saw,  and 
wondered. 

"  Not  so  bad,"  said  Bones,  dropping  his 
head  to  one  side  and  regarding  the  picture 
critically.  "  Not  at  all  bad,  dear  old  thing. 
You've  seen  me  in  that  mood,  I  think,  old 
Ham." 

"  What  is  the  mood  1  "  said  Hamilton 
innocently.     "  Indigestion  ?  " 

The  girl  laughed. 

"  Let's  have  a  little  light  on  the  subject," 
said  Bones.  "  Switch  on  the  expensive 
old  electricity,  Ham." 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  the  girl  quickly.  "I 
don't  think  so.  If  you  saw  the  picture  under 
the  light,  you'd  probably  think  it  wasn't 
good  enough,  and  then  I  should  have  made 
my  journey  in  vain.  Spare  me  that,  Mr. 
Tibbetts  !  " 

Mr.  Tibbetts  giggled.  At  that  moment 
the  Being  reappeared,  Marguerite  Whitland, 
chief  and  only  stenographer  *  to  the  firm  of 
Schemes  Limited,  and  Bones  beckoned  her. 

"Just  cast  your  eye  over  this,  young  miss," 
he  said.     "What  do  you  think  of  it  ?  " 

The  girl  came  round  the  group,  looked  at 
the  picture,  and  nodded. 

"  Very  nice,"  she  said,  and  then  she  looked 
at  the  girl. 
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"  Selling  it  for  a  charity,"  said  Bones 
carelessly.  "  Some  silly  old  josser  will  put 
it  up  in  his  drawing-room,  I  suppose. 
You  know,  Ham,  dear  old  thing,  I  never 
can  understand  this  hero-worship  business. 
And  now,  my  young  and  philanthropic 
collector,  what  do  you  want  me  to  do  ? 
Give  you  permission  ?     It  is  given." 

"  I  want  you  to  give  me  your  autograph. 
Sign  down  there," — she  pointed  to  a  little 
space  beneath  the  picture — "  and  just  let 
me  sell  it  for  what  I  can  get." 

"  With  all  the  pleasure  in  life,"  said 
Bones. 

He  picked  up  his  long  plumed  pen  and 
splashed  his  characteristic  signature  in  the 
space  indicated. 

And  then  Miss  Marguerite  Whitland  did 
a  serious  thing,  an  amazingly  audacious 
thing,  a  thing  which  filled  Bones's  heart 
with  horror  and  dismay. 

Before  Bones  could  lift  the  blotting  pad, 
her  forefinger  had  dropped  upon  the  signa- 
ture and  had  been  drawn  across,  leaving 
nothing  more  than  an  indecipherable 
smudge. 

"  My  dear  old  typewriter !  "  gasped 
Bones.  "  My  dear  old  miss  !  Confound  it 
all  !    Hang  it  all,  I  say  !    Dear  old  thing  !  " 

"  You  can  leave  this  picture,  madam ". 

"  Miss,"  murmured  Bones  from  force  of 
habit.  Even  in  his  agitation  he  could  not 
resist  the  temptation  to  interrupt. 

"  You  can  leave  this  picture,  Miss  Stegg," 
said  the  girl  coolly.  "  Mr.  Tibbetts  wants  to 
add  it  to  his  collection." 

Miss  Stegg  said  nothing. 

She  had  risen  to  her  feet,  her  eyes  fixed 
on  the  girl's  face,  and,  with,  no  word  of 
protest  or  explanation,  she  turned  and 
walked  swiftly  from  the  office.  Hamilton 
opened  the  door,  noting  the  temporary 
suspension  of  the  undulatory  motion. 

When  she  had  gone,  they  looked  at  one 
another,  or,  rather,  they  looked  at  the  girl, 
who,  for  her  part,  was  examining  the  photo- 
graph. She  took  a  little  knife  from  the  desk 
before  Bones  and  inserted  it  into  the  thick 
cardboard  mount,  and  ripped  off  one  of  the 
layers  of  cardboard.  And  so  Bones's  photo- 
graph was  exposed,  shorn  of  all  mounting. 
But,  what  was  more  important,  beneath 
his  photograph  was  a  cheque  on  the  Third 
National  Bank,  which  was  a  blank  cheque 
and  bearing  Bones's  undeniable  signature  in 
the  bottom  right-hand  corner — the  signature 
was  decipherable  through  the  smudge. 
Bones  stared. 
"  Most  curious  thing  I've  ever  seen   in 


my  life,  dear  old  typewriter,"  he  said. 
"  Why,  that's  the  very  banking  establish- 
ment I  patronise." 

"  I  thought  it  might  be,"  said  the  girl. 

And  then  it  dawned  upon  Bones,  and  he 
gasped. 

"  Great  Moses  !  "  he  howled — there  is 
no  prettier  word  for  it.  "  That  naughty, 
naughty  Miss  Thing-a-me-jig  was  making  me 
sign  a  blank  cheque  !  My  autograph  !  My 
sacred  aunt  !    Autograph  on  a  cheque  ..." 

Bones  babbled  on  as  the  real  villainy  of 
the  attempt  upon  his  finances  gradually 
unfolded  before  his  excited  vision. 

Explanations  were  to  follow.  The  girl 
had  seen  a  paragraph  warning  people  against 
giving  their  autographs,  and  the  police  had 
even  circulated  a  rough  description  of  two 
"  well-dressed  women  "  who,  on  one  pretext 
or  another,  were  securing  from  the  wealthy, 
but  the  unwise,  specimens  of  their  signa- 
tures. 

"  My  young  and  artful  typewriter," 
said  Bones,  speaking  with  emotion,  "  you 
have  probably  saved  me  from  utter  ruin, 
dear  old  thing.  Goodness  only  knows 
what  might  have  happened,  or  where  ] 
might  have  been  sleeping  to-night,  my  jolly 
old  Salvationist,  if  your  beady  little  eye 
hadn't  penetrated  like  a  corkscrew  through 
the  back  of  that  naughty  old  lady's  neck 
and  read  her  evil  intentions." 

"  I  don't  think  it  was  a  matter  of  my 
beady  eye,"  said  the  girl,  without  any 
great  enthusiasm  for  the  description,  "  as 
my  memory." 

"  I  can't  understand  it,"  said  Bones, 
puzzled.    "  She  came  in  a  beautiful  car " 

"  Hired  for  two  hours  for  twenty-five 
shillings  "  said  the  girl. 

"But-  she  was  so  beautifully  dressed. 
She  had  a  chinchilla  coat " 

"  Imitation  beaver,"  said  Miss  Marguerite 
Whitland,  who  had  few  illusions.  "  You 
can  get  them  for  fifteen  pounds  at  any  of 
the  West  End  shops." 

It  was  a  very  angry  Miss  Bertha  Stegg 
who  made  her  way  in  some  haste  to  Pimlico. 
She  shared  a  first-floor  suite  with  a  sister, 
and  she  burst  unceremoniously  into ,  her 
relative's  presence,  and  the  elder  Miss  Stegg 
looked  round  with  some  evidence  of  alarm. 

"  What's  wrong  ?  "  she  asked. 

She  was  a  tall,  bony  woman,  with  a. 
hard,  tired  face,  and  lacked  most  of  her 
sister's  facial  charm. 

"  Turned    down,"    said    Bertha    briefly. 

"  I  had  the  thing  signed,  and  then  a " 

(one  omits  the  description  she  gave  of  Miss 
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Marguerite  Whitland,  which  was  uncharit- 
able) "  smudged  the  thing  with  her 
finger." 

"  She  tumbled  to  it,  eh  ?  "  said  Clara. 
"  Has  she  put  the  splits  on  you  ?  " 

"  I  shouldn't  think  so,"  said  Bertha, 
throwing  off  her  coat  and  her  hat,  and 
patting  her  hair.  "  I  got  away  too  quickly, 
and  I  came  on  by  the  car." 

"  Will  he  report  it  to  the  police  ?  " 

"  He's  not  that  kind.  Doesn't  it  make  you 
mad,  Clara,  to  think  that  that  fool  has  a 
million  to  spend  ?  Do  you  know  what  he's 
done  ?  Made  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  a  couple  of  days !  Wouldn't 
that  rile  you  ?  " 

They  discussed  Bones  in  terms  equally 
unflattering.  They  likened  Bones  to  all 
representatives  of  the  animal  world  whose 
characteristics  are  extreme  foolishness,  but 
at  last  they  came  into  a  saner,  calmer 
frame  of  mind. 

Miss  Clara  Stegg  seated  herself  on  the 
frowsy  sofa — indispensable  to  a  Pimlico 
furnished  flat — and,  with  her  elbow  on  one 
palm  and  her  chin  on  another,  reviewed  the 
situation.  She  was  the  brains  of  a  little 
combination  which  had  done  so  much  to 
distress  and  annoy  susceptible  financiers 
in  the  City  of  London.  (The  record  of  the 
Stegg  sisters  may  be  read  by  the  curious, 
or,  at  any  rate,  by  as  many  of  the  curious  as 
have  the  entree  to  the  Eecord  Department 
of  Scotland  Yard.) 

The  Steggs  specialised  •  in  finance,  and 
operated  exclusively  in  high  financial  circles. 
There  was  not  a  fluctuation  of  the  market 
which  Miss  Clara  Stegg  did  not  note  ;  and 
when  Rubber  soared  sky-high,  or  Steel 
Preferred  sagged  listlessly,  she  knew  just 
who  was  going  to  be  affected,  and  just  how 
approachable  they  were. 

During  the  War  the  Stegg  sisters  had 
opened  a  new  department,  so  to  speak, 
dealing  with  Government  contracts,  and 
the  things  which  they  knew  about  the  in- 
comes of  Government  contractors  the 
average  surveyor  of  taxes  would  have  given 
money  to  learn. 

"  It  was  my  mistake,  Bertha,"  she  said  at 
last,  "  though  in  a  sense  it  wasn't.  I 
tried  him  simply,  because  he's  simple. 
If  you  work  something  complicated  on  a 
fellow  like  that,  you're  pretty  certain  to 
get  him  guessing." 

She  went  out  of  the  room,  and  presently 
returned  with  four  ordinary  exercise-books, 
one  of  which  she  opened  at  a  place  where 
a  page  was  covered  with  fine  writing,  and 


that  facing  was  concealed  by  a  sheet  of 
letter-paper  which  had  been  pasted  on  to  it. 
The  letter-paper  bore  the  embossed  heading 
of  Schemes  Limited,  the  epistle  had  reference 
to  a  request  for  an  autograph  which  Bones 
had  most  graciously  granted. 

The  elder  woman  looked  at  the  signature, 
biting  her  nether  lip. 

"It  is  almost  too  late  now.  What  is 
the  time  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Half -past  three,"  replied  her  sister. 

Miss  Stegg  shook  her  head. 

"  The  banks  are  closed,  and,  anyway " 

She  carried  the  book  to  a  table,  took 
a  sheet  of  paper  and  a  pen,  and,  after  a 
close  study  of  Bones's  signature,  she  wrote 
it,  at  first  awkwardly,  then,  after  about 
a  dozen  attempts,  she  produced  a  copy 
which  it  was  difficult  to  tell  apart  from 
the  original. 

"  Really,  Clara,  you're  a  wonder,"  said 
her  sister  admiringly. 

Clara  made  no  reply.  She  sat  biting 
the  end  of  the  pen. 

"  I  hate  the  idea  of  getting  out  of  London 
and    leaving    him    with    all    that    money, 

Bertha,"  she  said.     "  I  wonder "     She 

turned  to  her  sister.  "  Go  out  and  get  all 
the  evening  newspapers,"  she  said.  "  There's 
bound  to  be  something  about  him,  and  I 
might  get  an  idea." 

There  was  much  about  Bones  in  the  papers 
the  younger  girl  brought,  and  in  one  of 
these  journals  there  was  quite  an  important 
interview,  which  gave  a  sketch  of  Bones's 
life,  his  character % and  his  general  appearance. 
Clara  read  this  interview  very  carefully. 

"  It  says  he's  spent  a  million,  but  I 
know  that's  a  lie,"  she  said.  "  I've  been 
watching  that  jute  deal  for  a  long  time,  and 
it's  nearer  half  the  sum."  She  frowned. 
"  I  wonder "  she  said. 

"  Wonder  what  ?  "  asked  the  younger 
girl  impatiently.  "  What's  the  good  of 
wondering  ?  The  only  thing  we  can  do  is  to 
clear  out." 

Again  Clara  went  from  the  room  and  came 
back  with  an  armful  of  documents.  These 
she  laid  on  the  table,  and  the  girl,  looking 
down,  saw  that  they  were  for  the  main  part 
blank  contracts.  Clara  turned  them  over  and 
over  until  at  last  she  came  to  one  headed 
"  Ministry  of  Supplies." 

"  This'd  be  the  form,"  she  said. .  "  It  is 
the  same  that  Stevenhowe  had." 

She  was  mentioning  the  name  of  a  middle- 
aged  man  who,  quite  unwittingly  and 
most  unwillingly,  had  contributed  to  her 
very  handsome  bank  balance.    She  scanned 
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the  clauses  through,  and  then  flung  down 
the  contract  in  disgust. 

"  There's  nothing  mentioned  about  a 
deposit,"  she  said,  "  and,  anyway,  I  doubt 
very  much  whether  I  could  get  it  back,  even 
on  his  signature." 

A  quarter  of  an  hour  later  Miss  Clara 


At  six  o'clock  that  evening  Bones  went 
home.  At  nine  o'clock  he  was  sitting  in 
his  sitting-room  in  Clarges  Street — a  wonder- 
ful place,  though  small,  of  Eastern  hangings 
and  subdued  lights — when  Hamilton  burst 
in  upon  him  ;  and  Bones  hastily  concealed 
the  poem  he  was  writing  and  thrust  it  under 


"  Bones  stared  dumbfounded  at  a  picture  of  himself.' 


Stegg  took  up  the  contract  again  and  read 
the  closely-printed  clauses  very  carefully. 
When  she  had  finished  she  said  : 

"  I  just  hate  the  idea  of  that  fellow  making 
money." 

"  You've  said  that  before,"  said  her 
sister  tartly. 


his  blotting-pad.    It  was  a  good  poem  and 
going  well. 
It  began  : 

How  very  sweet 

Is  Marguerite ! 

And  Bones  was,  not  unreasonably,  annoyed 
at  this  interruption  to  his  muse, 
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As  to  Hamilton,  he  was  looking  ill. 

"  Bones,"  said  Hamilton  quietly,  "  I've 
had  a  telegram  from  my  pal  in  Dundee. 
Shall  I  read  it  ?  " 

"  Dear  old  thing,"  said  Bones,  with  an 
irritated  "  tut-tut,"  "  really,  dear  old 
creature,  at  this  time  of  night— -your  friends 
in  Dundee — really,  my  dear  old  boy " 

"  Shall  I  read  it  ?  "  said  Hamilton,  with 
sinister  calm. 

"  By  all  means,  by  all  means,"  said 
Bones,  waving  an  airy  hand  and  sitting 
back  with  resignation  written  on  every 
line  of  his  countenance. 

"  Here  it  is,"  said  Hamilton.  "  It  begins 
'  Urgent.'  " 

"  That  means  he's  in  a  devil  of  a  hurry, 
old  thing,"  said  Bones,  nodding. 

"  And  it  goes  on  to  say,"  said  Hamilton, 
ignoring  the  interruption.  "  l  Your  pur- 
chase at  the  present  price  of  jute  is  dis- 
astrous. Jute  will  never  again  touch  the 
figure  at  which  your  friend  tendered, 
Ministry  have  been  trying  to  find  a  mug  for 
years  to  buy  their  jute,  half  of  which  is 
spoilt  by  bad  warehousing,  as  I  could  have 
told  you,  and  I  reckon  you  have  made  a  loss 
of  exactly  half  the  amount  you  have  paid.'  " 

Bones  had  opened  his  eyes  and  was  sitting 
up. 

"  Dear  old  Job's  comforter,"  he  said 
huskily. 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Hamilton,  "  I  haven't 
finished  yet,"  and  went  on  :  "  '  Strongly 
advise  you  cancel  your  sale  in  terms  of 
Clause  7  Ministry  contract,'  That's  all," 
said  Hamilton. 

"  Oh,  yes,"  said  Bones  feebly,  as  he  ran 
his  finger  inside  his  collar,  "  that's  all !  " 

"  What  do  you  think,  Bones  ?  "  said 
Hamilton  gently. 

"  Well,  dear  old  cloud  on  the  horizon," 
said  Bones,  clasping  his  bony  knees,  "  it 
looks  remarkably  like  serious  trouble  for 
B.  Ones,  Esquire.  It  does  indeed.  Of 
course,"  he  said,  "  you're  not  in  this,  old 
Ham.     This  was  a  private  speculation " 

"  Rot !  "  said  Hamilton  contemptuously. 
"  You're  never  going  to  try  a  dirty  trick 
like  that  on  me  ?  Of  course  I'm  in  it.  If 
you're  in  it,  I'm  in.it." 

Bones  opened  his  mouth  to  protest,  but 
subsided  feebly.  He  looked  at  the  clock, 
sighed,  and  lowered  his  eyes  again. 

"  I  suppose  it's  too  late  to  cancel  the 
contract  now  ?  " 

Bones  nodded. 

"  Twenty-four  hours,  poor  old  victim," 
he  said  miserably,  "  expired  at  five  g.m,'?  _^ 


"  So  that's  that,"  said  Hamilton. 

Walking  across,  he  tapped  his  partner  on 
the  shoulder. 

".Well,  Bones,  it  can't  be  helped,  and 
probably  our  pal  in  Dundee  has  taken  an 
extravagant  view." 

"  Not  he,"  said  Bones,  "  not  he,  dear  old 
cheerer.  Well,  we  shall  have  to  cut  down 
expenses,  move  into  a  little  office,  and  start 
again,  dear  old  Hamilton." 

"  It  won't  be  so  bad  as  that." 

%(i  Not  quite  so  bad  as  that,"  admitted 
Bones.  "  But  one  thing,"  he  said  with 
sudden  energy,  "  one  thing,  dear  old  thing, 
I'll  never  part  with.  Whatever  happens, 
dear  old  boy,  rain  or  shine,  sun  or  moon, 
stars  or  any  old  thing  like  that  " — he  was 
growing  incoherent — "  I  will  never  leave  my 
typewriter,  dear  old  thing.  I  will  never 
desert  her — never,  never,  never,  never, 
never  ! " 

He  turned  up  in  the  morning,  looking  and 
speaking  chirpily.  Hamilton,  who  had 
spent  a  restless  night,  thought  he  detected 
signs  of  similar  restlessness  in  Bones. 

Miss  Marguerite  Whitland  brought  him 
his  letters,  and  he  went  over  them  listlessly 
until  he  came  to  one  large  envelope  which 
bore  on  its  flap  the  all-too-familiar  seal  of 
the  Ministry.  Bones  looked  at  it  and  made 
a  little  face, 

"  It's  from  the  Ministry,"  said  the  girl. 

Bones  nodded. 

"  Yes,  my  old  notetaker,"  he  said, 
"  my  poor  young  derelict,  cast  out  " — his 
voice  shook — "  through  the  rapacious  and 
naughty  old  speculations  of  one  who  should 
have  protected  your  jolly  old  interests,  it 
is  from  the  Ministry." 

"  Aren't  you  going  to  open  it  ?  "  she 
asked. 

"  No,  dear  young  typewriter,  I  am  not," 
Bones  said  firmly.  "  It's  all  about  the 
beastly  jute,  telling  me  to  take  it  away. 
Now,  where  the  dickens  am  I  going  to  put 
it,  eh  ?  Never  talk  to  me  about  jute,"  he 
said  violently.  "  If  I  saw  a  jute  tree  at 
this  moment,  I'd  simply  hate  the  sight 
of  it !  " 

She  looked  at  him  in  astonishment. 

"  Why,  whatever 's  wrong  ?  "  she  asked 
anxiously. 

"  Nothing,"  said  Bones.  "  Nothing,"  he 
added  brokenly.  "  Oh,  nothing,  dear  young 
typewriting  person."         ; 

She  paused  irresolutely,  then  picked  up 
the  envelope  and  cut  open  the  flap. 

Remember  that  she  knew  nothing,  except 
that  Bones  had  made  a  big  purchase,  and 
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that  she  was  perfectly  confident — such  was 
her  sublime  faith  in  Augustus  Tibbetts — 
that  he  would  make  a  lot  of  money  as  a 
result  of  that  purchase. 

Therefore  the  consternation  on  her  face 
as  she  read  its  contents. 

"  Why,"  she  stammered,  "  you've  never 
done Whatever  made  you  do  that  ?  " 

"  Do  what  ?  "  said  Bones  hollowly. 
"  What  made  me  do  it  ?  Greed,  dear  old 
sister,  just  wicked,  naughty  greed." 

"  But  I  thought,"  she  said,  bewildered, 
"  you  were  going  to  make  so  much  out  of 
this  deal  ?  " 

"  Ha,  ha,"  said  Bones  without  mirth. 

"  But  weren't  you  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  I  don't  think  so,"  said  Bones  gently. 

"  Oh  !  So  that  was  why  you  cancelled 
the  contract  ?  " 

Hamilton  jumped  to  his  feet. 

"  Cancelled  the  contract  ?  "  he  said 
incredulously. 

"  Cancelled    the    contract  ?  "     squeaked 


Bones.     "  What  a  naughty  old  story-teller 


you  are 


"  But  you  have,"  said  the  girl.  "  Here's 
a  note  from  the  Ministry,  regretting  that 
you  should  have  changed  your  mind  and 
taken  advantage  of  Clause  Seven.  The 
contract  was  cancelled  at  four  forty-nine." 

Bones  swallowed  something. 

"  This  is  spiritualism,"  he  said  solemnly. 
"  I'll  never  say  a  word  against  jolly  old 
Brigham  Young  after  this  I  " 

In  the  meantime  two  ladies  who  had 
arrived  in  Paris,  somewhat  weary  and  be- 
draggled, were  taking  their  morning  coffee 
outside  the  Cafe  de  la  Paix. 

"  Anyway,  my  dear,"  said  Clara  viciously, 
in  answer  to  her  sister's  plaint,  "  we've 
given  that  young  devil  a  bit  of  trouble. 
Perhaps  they  won't  renew  the  contract,  and, 
anyway,  it'll  take  a  bit  of  proving  that  he 
did  not  sign  that  cancellation  I  handed  in." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Bones  never  attempted 
to  prove  it. 


This  story  is  the  sixth  of  a  series  from   the  new  careers  of  the  popular  "  Bones  "  and  his 
colleagues  in  England,  after  their  return  from  West  Africa,     The  seventh  story  in  the  series 

will  appear  in  the  next  number. 
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OSTYN,  dear,  here's  a  letter  for 
you  from  Australia.  Can  it  be 
from  your  sister  Sarah,  after  all 
these  years  ?  " 

Mostyn  Grylls  fixed  his  glasses  upon  his 
high-bridged  nose  and  took  up  the  letter 
which  lay  by  the  side  of  his  plate,  while  his 
affectionate  wife  and  his  three  dutiful 
children,  already  seated  at  the  breakfast 
table,  watched  him  with  interest. 

"  This  is  undoubtedly  Sarah  Whitgift's 
handwriting,"  he  said.  "  If  I  am  any  judge 
of  calligraphy,  she  remains  after  fifteen 
years  the  same  unreasonable,  inconsiderate, 
domineering  character  that  she  was  before 
she  left  this  country,  to  the  relief  of  every- 
body who  had  anything  to  do  with  her.  If  I 
were  a  betting  man,  and  there  were  anybody 
to  bet  with,  I  would  lay  long  odds  that  this 
letter  contains  some  perfectly  outrageous 
request — or,  rather,  demand.  Your  Aunt 
Sarah  would  not  ask  for  anything  she  wanted 
—she  would  demand  it." 

Having  thus  expressed  himself,  Mostyn 
Grylls  opened  the  letter  and  perused  it, 
while  his  prospective  wants  were  being 
attended  to  by  his  family. 

"  It  is  as  I  thought,"  he  said,  laying  the 
letter  down  and  attacking  his  bacon.  "  This 
is  Sarah  Whitgift  all  over.  I  have  not  told 
you  before,  children — chiefly  because  I  did 
not  know  it — that  you  have  a  cousin  who 
rejoices — or  otherwise — in  the  name  of 
Baldwin  Bowral  Whitgift.  His  age  is 
fourteen.  In  appearance  he  outshines 
Adonis,  in  physical  development  he  bids  fair 
to  rival  Hercules,  and  in  intellectual  ability 
he  is  already  the  equal  of  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
though  I  regret  to  say  that  the  unworthy 
jealousy  of  his  masters  has  so  far  confined 
him  to  a  low  place  in  the  school  which  he 
honours  with  his  attendance.  This  infor- 
mation  all   comes   from   his   mother,    and 


nobody  is  in  a  better  position  than  she  to 
tell  the  truth  about  him,  though  whether 
she  is  telling  it  in  this  instance  I  cannot 
inform  you  until  I  see  the  infant  prodigy 
myself,  which  I  am  to  have  the  opportunity 
of  doing  in  about  a  fortnight's  time." 

"  Do  talk  sense,  Mostyn,"  said  Mrs. 
Grylls.  "  Is  Sarah  coming  to  England  and 
bringing  her  boy  with  her  ?  " 

"Sarah  is  not  coming  to  England,  my 
dear,"  replied  Mostyn.  "  She  gives  me  to 
understand  that  she  is  very  well  off  where 
she  is,  and  has  no  intention  of  giving  up  a 
circle  of  friends  who  have  learnt  to  appre- 
ciate her  worth  for  that  of  people  who  can 
never  be  satisfied  unless  they  are  picking  a 
quarrel.  There  you  have  the  true  Sarah 
touch.  Your  aunt,  my  dears,  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily cantankerous,  overbearing  woman. 
Give  way  to  her  in  ail  things,  and  she  will 
just  allow  your  right  to  exist.  Show  the 
smallest  inclination  to  exist  upon  lines  that 
happen  to  suit  yourself,  and  you  are  con- 
sidered to  be  behaving  in  the  most  out- 
rageous fashion.  In  fact,  you  are  picking  a 
quarrel.  Fifteen  years  ago  /  was  supposed 
to  be  picking  a  quarrel  because " 

"  Oh.  Mostyn,  dear,  you  don't  want  to  go 
into  all  that  with  the  children.  Father 
didn't  like  the  gentleman  Aunt  Sarah 
married,  dears,  and  she  was  annoyed  with 
him  for  saying  so.  That's  all — except  that 
her  husband  is  dead,  and " 

"  Nagged  and  bullied  to  death,  no  doubt," 
said  Mostyn.  "  And  now  Baldwin  Bowral 
Whitgift,  the  offspring  of  that  unsuitable 
match,  is  to  be  sent  to  school  in  England, 
and  his  doting  mother  conveniently  remem- 
bers the  relations  on  whom  she  has  turned 
her  back  for  fifteen  years,  and  proposes 
that  they  shall  take  it  in  turns  to  provide 
for  Baldwin  Bowral  in  the  holidays.  The 
first  choice  has  fallen  upon  my  unworthy 
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self.  I  am  to  be  forgiven  for  having 
ventured  to  point  out  to  your  Aunt  Sarah 
fifteen  years  ago  that  I  should  have  been 
better  pleased  with  the  gentleman  she  wished 
to  marry  if  he  had  had  a  little  money  of  his 
own,  instead  of  proposing  to  spend  an 
idyllic  existence  upon  hers.  Bygones  are 
to  be  bygones  now  something  is  wanted  of 
me,  and  Baldwin  Bowral  Whitgift  is  to  be 
planted  upon  us,  with  all  his  perfections  upon 
his  head." 

"  I'm  sure  we  shall  be  very  pleased  to  see 
the  poor  little  fellow,"  said  kind-hearted 
Mrs.  Grylls.  "  He  will  be  lonely,  so  far 
away  from  home.  We  must  all  do  what  we 
can  to  make  him  happy." 


Baldwin  Bowral  Whitgift  did  not  appear 
to  demand  a  great  deal  to  make  him  happy 
when  he  first  arrived.  He  was  an  ordinary- 
looking  boy,  rather  stolid  in  manner,  and 
with  no  outstanding  tastes  of  his  own  that 
his  young  cousins  had  discovered  when  he 
had  been  with  them  two  days.  They  showed 
him  everything  about  the  place,  and  he 
occasionally  expressed  a  mild  interest  if 
what  they  showed  him  differed  from  what 
he  had  known.  Otherwise  he  contributed 
little  to  the  common  fund  of  amusement, 
and  by  the  second  evening  they  were  begin- 
ning to  find  him  a  considerable  drag  upon 
the  pleasures  of  their  holidays.  They  were 
all  girls,  but  quite  capable  of  sharing  in  the 
pursuits  of  a  boy,  and  of  following  his  lead 
if  he  were  the  right  sort.  But  it  seemed 
difficult  to  place  Baldwin  Bowral  Whitgift 
in  any  known  sort.  He  was  just  a  lump  of 
lead. 

"  All  the  spirit  knocked  out  of  him," 
commented  their  father,  when  these  things 
were  made  known  to  him.  "  But  it's  better 
than  it  might  have  been.  If  he'd  been  a 
chip  of  the  old  block,  he'd  have  had  you  all 
dancing  in  attendance  on  him  by  this  time. 
You  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  call  your 
souls  your  own." 

On  the  third  morning,  however,  a  change 
seemed  to  have  come  over  the  Gryllses' 
guest.  As  his  cousins  rather  wearily 
approached  him  with  suggestions  for  the 
morning's  occupations,  he  cut  them  short 
with  some  decision,  instead  of  replying  to 
each  suggestion  with  a  blanketing  "  I  don't 
care." 

"I've  had  enough  of  all  this,"  he  said. 
"  You  can't  help  being  girls,  but  you  can 
play  like  boys  if  you're  shown  how.  I'm 
going  to  show  you." 


"  All  right,"  said  Helen,  the  eldest.  "  We 
shall  be  glad  enough  if  you'll  show  us 
anything.  It  has  been  pretty  slow  work  up 
till  now." 

Baldwin  Bowral  took  no  notice  of  this. 
"How  far  is  it  into  the  bush  from  this  place  ?" 
he  inquired. 

The  Gryllses  lived  in  a  pleasant  place  on 
the  outskirts  of  London.  Their  house  was 
surrounded  by  a  large  garden,  and  there 
were  other  houses  with  gardens  large  or 
small  immediately  around  them.  But  it 
seemed  that  what  the  boy  wanted  was  the 
freedom  of  the  open  country,  and  when 
this  was  understood,  it  was  explained  to 
him  that  there  was  no  such  thing  within 
immediate  reach.  At  least,  there  were 
country  roads,  and  fields  and  woods,  but 
you  had  to  keep  to  the  roads  until  you  came 
to  Beechy  Wood,  which  was  a  considerable 
tract  of  ancient  forest  about  ten  miles  away. 

"  Then  that's  where  we'll  go,"  said  Bald- 
win Bowral,  when  the  situation  had  been 
explained  to  him.  "  We  can  play  bush- 
rangers there.  I  shall  be  the  bushranger. 
We  must  have  plenty  of  food.  One  of  you 
had  better  arrange  for  that — under  my 
orders." 

"  But  how  are  we  to  get  there  ?  "  asked 
Helen.  "  We  all  have  bicycles,  but  you 
haven't." 

"  I  can  ride  Uncle  Mostyn's,"  said  the 
bushranger-elect.  "  I  was  looking  at  it 
yesterday.  If  I  get  the  saddle  right  down, 
it  will  just  do  for  me." 

"  I  don't  think  he  would  lend  it  to  you," 
said  Helen.  "  It's  a  new  one.  But  you  can 
ask  him.  You  must  be  quick,  though,  as  he 
is  just  going  off  to  catch  his  train." 

"  I'm  not  going  to  ask  him.  He  might 
say  'No.'  I  can  tell  him  I've  taken  it  when 
he  comes  home  this  evening.  Now,  about 
food.  Have  you  got  enough  sense  between 
you  to  skin  the  larder,  or  shall  I  have  to 
see  to  it  myself  ?  We're  going  to  be  away 
all  day,  and  we're  not  going  to  feed  our- 
selves upon  scraps.  There  was  a  chicken 
last  night  that  almost  went  begging— we 
shall  want  the  rest  of  that — and  the  cold 
salmon,  if  the  servants  haven't  snaffled 
what  went  down.  Then  there  was  a  goose- 
berry tart  that  looked  as  if  it  was  meant 
to  be  sent  up  for  lunch  to-day.  Well,  we 
shall  be  out  for  lunch.  There  are  plenty 
of  other  things,  too.  Helen,  I  order  you  to 
snoop  the  lunch,  and  I  put  Prudence  and 
Ursula  under  your  orders  to  help  you." 

The  three  girls  looked  at  him  with  fasci- 
nated eyes.    Was  this  bold  and  dictatorial 
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marauder  indeed  the  lethargic,  uninteresting 
Baldwin  Bowral  of  the  day  before  ?  If  so, 
there  were  larks  ahead ;  and  the  Grylls 
children  enjoyed  larks. 

But  larks  were  not  carried  out  in  the 
Grylls  family  exactly  in  the  fashion  sug- 
gested, and  this  was  explained  to  the 
self-appointed  captain  of  their  adventure;  If 
they  asked  their  mother  whether  they  might 
have  a  picnic  in  Beechy  Wood,  she  would 
almost  certainly  say  '  Yes,"  and  see  that 
they  had  a  good  lunch  to  take  with  them. 
She  would  even  authorise  the  borrowing  of 
their  father's  bicycle  if  she  thought  fit ; 
if  not,  she  would  probably  hire  one  for  the 
day. 

"  Yes,  that's  all  very  well,"  said  Baldwin 
Bowral,  "  but  there's  no  fun  in  it.  I'm  a 
bushranger,  and  of  course  I  take  what  I 
want.  If  they  can  catch  me,  let  'em.  You're 
all  three  members  of  my  gang.  At  least,  you 
are  till  we  get  into  the  bush.  Then  you  can 
be  something  else  ;  I  haven't  decided  what 
yet.  But  I'm  good  at  inventing  that  sort 
of  thing.  It's  got  to  be  as  I  say.  Aunt 
Margaret  will  be  out  of  the  house  in  half  an 
hour,  and  by  the  time  she  gets  back  from 
her  shopping  we  shall  be  off  for  the  day." 

And  they  were.  Impelled  partly  by  the 
immense  decision  shown  by  their  cousin, 
partly  by  the  excitement  of  doing  some- 
thing quite  new  and  unheard  of,  the  three 
girls  played  up  to  the  height  even  of  Baldwin 
Bowral's  demands.  Retribution  might  wait. 
It  would  probably  not  be  very  serious  when 
it  did  come,  and  it  would  be  interesting  to 
see  how  the  new  light  in  which  their  cousin 
was  appearing  would  strike  their  parents. 

Mrs.  Grylls  could  hardly  believe  her  ears 
or  her  eyes  when  she  returned  home  and 
was  shown  the  state  of  the  larder,  and  told 
of  the  doings  that  had  led  to  it.  The  cook 
had  gone  in — quite  by  chance,  like — to 
find  Miss  Helen  and  Miss  Prudence  rifling 
the  shelves.  Miss  Ursula  had  been  standing 
outside,  and  had  tried  to  prevent  her  going 
in.  When  she  had  said,  Well,  she  never  ! 
and  asked  them  what  they  thought  they 
were  doing,  she  had  found  herself  suddenly 
took  hold  of  behind  and  a  handkerchief — 
produced  as  evidence — tied  round  her 
mouth.  Then  she  had  been  locked  into  the 
larder,  and  it  was  a  long  time  before  Annie 
had  heard  her  banging  and  kicking  on  the 
doo '  and  come  and  let  her  out — Annie 
being  at  the  time  at  the  top  of  the  'ouse, 
and  Lizzie  with  her.  The  key.  had  been' 
taken  out  of  the  door,  but  was  found  on  the 
kitchen   dresser.      But   by   that   time   the 


robbers  had  got  clean  away.  Never  had 
cook  had  such  a  turn. 

The  handkerchief,  not  over-clean,  was 
marked  with  the  initials  B.B.W.  Upon  the 
pin-cushion  on  Mrs.  Grylls's  dressing-table 
was  a  communication  signed  "  Captain 
Moonlight,"  to  the  effect  that  he  and  his 
gang  had  visited  the  house,  and  it  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  track  them.  If  the 
attempt  was  made,  however,  it  would  be 
the  worse  for  whoever  made  it.  Let  them 
beware  ! 

Well,  a  joke  was  a  joke,  and  it  is  to  the 
credit  of  Mrs.  Grylls  that  she  laughed  at 
this  one,  when  she  had  taken  it  in  in  all  its 
bearings.  It  amused  her  to  think  of  the 
torpid  Baldwin  Bowral  suddenly  exhibiting 
the  qualities  of  adventurous  leadership,  and 
it  amused  her  to  think  of  her  own  three 
lively  but  untroublesome  girls  led  into  such 
a  piece  of  mischief.  It  amused  her  also  to 
anticipate  her  husband's  astonishment,  and 
to  conjecture  the  steps  he  would  take  to 
mark  his  displeasure  at  the  enforced  loan 
of  his  new  bicycle.  Nobody  in  the  family 
ever  made  use  of  anything  belonging  to  him 
without  permission,  and  permission  was 
only  granted  as  an  extraordinary  favour. 
And  his  new  bicycle  was  for  the  moment 
the  apple  of  his  eye. 


The  ravages  on  the  larder  had  been  made 
good  by  the  time  Mostyn  Grylls  came  home 
for  dinner,  and  he  was  not  informed  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  had  been  carried. 
Nor  at  first  was  he  informed  of  the  means 
by  which  Captain  Moonlight  had  made  his 
escape.  He  was,  therefore,  enabled  to  view 
the  matter  much  in  the  same  light  as  his 
wife,  and  laughed  rather  more  than  she 
did  over  the  part  that  the  cook  had  been 
made  to  play  in  the  comedy. 

"  Who  would  have  thought  it  of  Baldwin 
Bowral  Whitgift  ?  "  he  exclaimed.  "  We 
shall  have  to  keep  an  eye  on  the  youth,  or 
he'll  be  leading  our  young  hopefuls  into 
all  sorts  of  mischief.  I  don't  mind  that  sort 
of  thing  for  once,  though.  Boys  will  be 
boys,  and  girls  try  to  be.  I  say,  Margaret, 
it's  past  eight  o'clock.  I  suppose  the  young 
gentleman's  ideas  of  the  game  won't  lead 
him  to  keep  them  out  all  night." 

When  nine  o'clock  came,  Mrs.  Grylls 
began  to  be  a  little  anxious,  though,  by 
the  new  summer  time,  it  was  not  yet  quite 
dark.  At  half-past  nine  her  husband  began 
to  take  a  more  serious  view  of  the  escapade, 
and,  pushing  his  inquiries  farther  than  he 
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had  hitherto  done,  learnt  of  the  outrage 
committed  on  his  property.  Then  he  became 
excessively  annoyed,  and  cast  glances  at 
the  stick-rack  in  the  hall.  At  ten  o'clock 
alarmed  confusion  had  spread  itself  over 
the  household,  and  was  just  about  to  spread 
itself  as  far  as  the  police  station,  when  all 


It  was  a  master-stroke  in  tactics.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Grylls  had  to  laugh  once  more  and 
to  retire  to  bed  themselves,  with  the  edge 
of  their  annoyance  blunted.  If  the  sun 
should  still  arise  on  their  wrath,  the  culprits 
would  be  fortified  by  a  night's  rest  to 
support  it. 


"  *  What  would  you  like  to  do  this  morning?'  .  .  .  1 1  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet,' 
he  said.     '  You  can  go  away  now,  and  wait  till  I  call  you.' " 


four  children  were  discovered  to  be  soundly 
asleep  in  their  several  beds.  Baldwin 
Bowral  had  led  them  quietly  back  to  the 
house,  ordered  them  to  go  to  bed  and  to 
sleep  at  the  quickest  possible  speed,  and  not 
to  wake  for  anything  or  anybody. 


Mostyn  Grylls  was  also  a  tactician.  By 
the  time  he  met  his  family  at  breakfast  the 
next  morning,  he  had  decided,  in  con- 
sultation with  his  wife,  that  the  best  way  to 
treat  the  whole  affair  was  to  laugh  at  it.  If 
the  greater  part  of  the  fun  for  Baldwin 
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Bowral  had  lain  in  the  flouting  of  authority, 
he  knew  that  it  would  not  have  been  so 
with  his  own  children.  They  would  be 
relieved  at  being  treated  as  if  they  had  done 
nothing  particularly  naughty,  and  would 
be  unlikely  to  repeat  the  experiment. 
They  would  also  be  fortified  against  their 
cousin's  blandishments  if  he  wished  to  lead 
them  into  perhaps  worse  mischief.  And  as 
for  him,  he  would  see  that,  whatever  might 
be  the  case  at  home,  he  would  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  misbehaving  himself  in 
order  to  gain  legitimate  amusement  in ' 
his  uncle's  house. 

There  was  just  one  thing,  however,  that 
he  must  be  made  to  understand.  It  was  not 
open  to  him  to  make  free  with  his  uncle's 
private  possessions. 

The  treatment  worked  admirably  with 
the  three  girls.  They  were  more  than  a 
little  ashamed  of  themselves,  especially  as 
they  had  not  enjoyed  themselves  quite  so 
much  under  their  cousin's  leadership  as  he 
had  led  them  to  anticipate.  Baldwin  Bowral 
had  quite  definite  ideas  on  the  stage  - 
management  of  games.  There  was  one  star 
part  in  whatever  drama  he  invented,  for 
which  he  cast  himself,  and  the  rest  of  the 
company  was  expected  to  play  up  to  him. 
The  day's  expedition  had  not  been  a  success 
from  their  point  of  view,  and  it  would 
hardly  have  been  necessary  to  guard  against 
its  repetition.  Gratitude  at  being  let  off 
further  unpleasant  results  strengthened  the 
effect  of  the  experience.  No  such  risk  would 
be  run  again  for  the  sake  of  such  doubtful 
pleasure. 

With  Baldwin  Bowral,  gratitude  at  being 
let  off  lightly  was  not  so  apparent.  He 
listened  quite  in  his  early  attitude  of  stolidity 
to  what  was  said,  and  made  no  comment 
when  his  uncle  referred  to  the  unauthorised 
use  of  his  bicycle. 

"  Enjoy  yourself  here  as  much  as  you 
like,  my  boy,"  said  Mostyn,  who  seemed  to 
be  gaining  some  enjoyment  himself  from 
his  skilful  exhibition  of  leniency,  "  but 
don't  do  a  thing  like  that  again.  One 
gentleman  doesn't  play  tricks  with  the 
property  of  another." 

Baldwin  Bowral  helped  himself  copiously 
to  marmalade.  It  would  have  shown  nice 
feeling  if  he  had  responded  with  some  ex- 
pression of  regret  to  this  generous  let-off. 
It  was  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  little 
lesson  had  sunk  in.  Boys  like  to  be  treated 
as  men  of  honour.  "  No  doubt,"  said 
Mostyn  to  his  wife  afterwards,  "  he  has  been 
told  at  every  turn  that  he  must  do  this 


and  he  must  not  do  that,  and  the  only 
thing  left  to  him  is  to  do  exactly  as  he  pleases 
and  take  the  consequences.  I  think  I 
can  give  Sarah  Whitgift  points  and  a  beating 
in  the  knowledge  of  how  to  control  boys. 
You'll  see,  we  shall  have  no  further  trouble 
with  Baldwin  Bowral  Whitgift." 


"  What  would  you  like  to  do  this 
morning  ?  " 

The  three  girls  stood  before  their  cousin, 
who  was  reclining  in  a  cane  lounge  under  a 
tree  in  the  garden. 

"  I  haven't  made  up  my  mind  yet,"  he 
said.  "You  can  go  away  now,  and  wait  till 
I  call  you.  I  shall  think  of  something 
presently.    Has  Uncle  Mostyn  gone  ?  " 

"  Yes,"  said  Helen  ;  "  but  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  that  he  and  mother 
wouldn't  like,  if  that's  what  you  mean." 

"  I  may  not  want  you  to  do  anything," 
said  Baldwin  Bowral.  "  I  don't  much  care 
about  playing  with  girls.  They're  such 
sneaks." 

This  extremely  unjust  charge  brought 
all  three  girls  down  on  him  in  great  indig- 
nation. They  had  done  exactly  what  he 
had  wanted  them  to  do  yesterday,  and  what 
did  he  mean  by  calling  them  sneaks  ? 

He  was  quite  unmoved  by  their  expostu- 
lation. "  You'd  sneak  if  I  was  to  do 
anything  he  wouldn't  like  now,"  he  said. 

This  brought  the  disclaimer  he  probably 
desired.  "  Very  well,"  he  said.  "  I'm  going 
to  do  it  all  over  again,  the  moment  her  back's 
turned.  Only  this  time  I  shall  do  it  alone. 
I  shall  take  a  day  off  on  his  bicycle,  and  I 
shall  take  a  good  lunch  with  me.  You  can 
tell  them  they  may  expect  me  back  when 
they  see  me." 

The   three    girls   retired   to    discuss   the 

situation.     They  felt  debarred  from  telling 

their  mother  what  was  about  to  happen, 

and  kept  out  of  her  way  until,  from  the 

point  in  the  shrubbery  walk  which  overlooked 

the  road,   they   saw  their   cousin   ride   off 

on  their  father's  bicycle,  with  the  basket 

on   his   handle-bars   well  filled   from  what 

had  undoubtedly  been  a  second  raid  upon 

the  larder.    Then  they  made  a  clean  breast 

of  it.     Yes,  they  had  known  what  he  was 

going  to  do,  but  he  had  entrapped  them 

into  undertaking  to  keep  it  to  themselves. 

Another  time  they  would  not  make  such  a 

promise. 

*  *  *  *  *  ' 

"  But  this  is  defiance  !  "  said  Mostyn 
Grylls,  when  he  reached  home  and  was  told 
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what  had  happened.  "  Really,  I'm  not 
going  to  allow  Sarah  Whitgift's  precious 
offspring  to  treat  me  in  this  fashion.  When 
he  comes  back,  I  shall  treat  him  in  a  way 
that  will  surprise  him." 

"  He  will  come  back  when  we're  out  of  the 
way,"  said  Mrs.  Grylls,  "  and  go  straight  up 
to  bed,  as  they  did  yesterday." 

"  Then  I  shall  have  him  out  of  bed,"  said 
her  husband.  "  I  can  see  that  strong 
measures  are  needed.  No,  better  still — 
stop  his  earth.  Lock  the  door  of  his  room 
and  take  the  key  away." 

This  was  done,  and  Baldwin  Bowral' s 
abashed  appearance  awaited  for  the  rest  of 
the  evening. 

By  eleven  o'clock  there  had  been  no  sign 
of  it.  "  We  will  now  lock  up  the  house," 
said  the  master  of  it.  "  It's  a  fine  night, 
and  a  healthy  youth  will  take  no  harm  from 
steeping  out  of  doors  for  once." 

He  was  acting  with  great  command  of  the 
situation,  and  the  house  was  presently 
plunged  in  silence,  which  lasted  throughout 
the  night. 

At  breakfast  the  next  morning  Baldwin 
Bowral  made  his  appearance,  duly  washed 
and  combed,  and  took  his  seat  at  the  table  as' 
if  he  had  spent  a  comfortable  night  in  his 
bed,  and  got  up  in  the  usual  way  at  the 
usual  time. 

So  it  appeared  he  had.  "  As  the  door  of 
my  room  was  locked,"  he  explained,  "I 
climbed  up  the  water-pipe  and  got  in  at  the 
window.  I  came  down  the  same  way  just 
now,  as  I  thought  you  wouldn't  like  me  to 
bang  on  the  door  and  make  a  noise." 

"  Very  considerate  of  you,"  said  Mostyn, 
keeping  strong  control  over  himself.  "  Of 
course  you  might  have  rung  the  bell,  but 
I  dare  say  that  didn't  occur  to  you." 

"  No,  but  I  can  do  that  next  time,  if  you 
like." 

"  There  is  not  going  to  be  a  next  time. 
This  sort  of  behaviour  has  got  to  stop,  and 
to  stop  now.  You  will  kindly  go  up  to 
your  room  '  again,  by  the  staircase  this 
time,  and  stay  there  till  I  come  to  you. 
You  will  find  the  key  in  that  jar  on  the 
mantelpiece." 

"  I'd  rather  have  breakfast  first,"  said 
Baldwin  Bowral. 

"  Well,  I'd  rather  you  didn't.  We  will 
talk  about  breakfast  afterwards." 

Baldwin  Bowral  took  the  key  from  the 
place  indicated  and  went  out  of  the  room 
without  further  demur.  He  did  not  go  up 
to  his  bedroom,  as  suggested,  but  visited  the 
pantry,  as  before,  selected  food  sufficient  for 


a  long  day's  sustenance,  and  took  it  out  to 
the  shed  where  the  bicycles  were  ker)t. 
Both  tyres  of  Mostyn's  bicycle  wanted 
blowing  up,  and  he  attended  to  them  without 
haste.  He  mounted  the  bicycle  just  about 
the  time  his  uncle  finished  his  breakfast  and 
was  preparing  to  interview  him,  and  rode 
off  at  a  pace  not  too  hurried.  He  proposed 
to  himself  a  long  expedition  that  day,  and 
did  not  wish  to  overdo  himself  at  the  start. 


Baldwin  Bowral  did  not  climb  up  the 
water-pipe  when  he  returned  home  shortly 
after  twelve  o'clock  that  night.  He  knocked 
and  rang,  loudly  and  persistently,  at  the 
front  door,  until  he  was  admitted.  This 
was  not  until  the  whole  house  had  been 
thoroughly  aroused,  and  it  was  made  plain 
that  there  would  be  no  further  chance  of 
repose  for  anybody  until  the  nuisance  should 
be  abated. 

His  uncle  let  him  in.  He  was  so  incensed 
that  he  was  prepared  to  administer  sound 
chastisement  then  and  there.  But  the 
moment  the  door  was  opened  the  returned 
wanderer  made  a  quick  dive  past  his  legs, 
nearly  upsetting  him,  and  bolted  upstairs 
without  so  much  as  a  word  of  apology  for 
disturbing  him  at  such  an  hour. 

Mostyn    refrained    from    following    him. 

He  heard  him  lock  and  bolt  the  door  of  his 

bedroom,  and  realised  that  he  would  not 

recover  his  flouted  authority  by  clamouring 

for   admission,   which   would   certainly   be 

denied  him. 

***** 

The  next  morning  there  were  words,  but 
the  inclination  to  strike  had  departed. 
A  man  who  has  never  yet  thrashed  a  boy 
has  a  disinclination  to  do  so,  except  in  hot 
blood.  A  thrashing,  however,  was  promised 
if  the  culprit  did  not  mend  his  ways. 

"  If  you  do  that,  I  shall  run  away,"  said 
Baldwin  Bowral. 

"  I  don't  know  that  I  should  altogether 
object  to  that,"  said  Mostyn.  "  You're  not 
allowing  us  to  take  much  pleasure  in  your 
society.  What  on  earth  makes  you  behave 
like  this  ?    Don't  you  like  us  ?  " 

This,  after  all,  seemed  the  right  way  to 
treat  the  matter.  Mostyn  was  good  at  airy 
sarcasm,  and  derived  gratification  from  a 
series  of  speeches  in  which  he  held  the  culprit 
up  to  his  own  derision  in  a  way  which  he 
flattered  himself  no  self-respecting  mortal 
could  stand  without  being  covered  with 
shame. 

Baldwin  Bowral  received  it  phlegmatically, 
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and,  when  his  uncle  had  gone  of?  to  catch 
his  train,  repaired  at  once  to  the  larder. 

This  time  he  was  caught  by  the  fat  cook, 
who  happened  to  have  a  rolling-pin  in  her 
hand  and  a  powerful  muscular  development 
of  the  arm  ;  also  the  will  to  use  them  both. 


Baldwin  Bowral  Whitgift  spent  the  greater 
part  of  that  day  in  a  hammock  in  the  garden. 
Whenever  he  shifted  his  position  he  groaned, 
and  whenever  he  groaned,  Helen,  Prudence, 
and  Ursula,  who  kept  him  company,  laughed. 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  she  walloped  you,"  said 
his  uncle,  when  he  returned  home  in  the  cool 
of  the  evening.  "  I  should  have  had  to  do 
it  myself  sooner  or  later,  and  I  dislike  lifting 
my  hand  to  the  meanest  insect.     You  might 


let  me  know,  though,  if  another  walloping 
will  be  necessary  when  the  effect  of  this  one 
has  worn  off.  Or  are  you  going  to  behave 
yourself  now  ?  " 

"  I  shan't  take  your  bicycle  any  more,  if 
that's  what  you  mean,"  said  Baldwin 
Bowral.  "  I  shouldn't  have  taken  it  after 
the  first  time  if  you  hadn't  talked  so  much." 

"  Ah,  I  see  !  "  said  Mostyn,  somewhat 
taken  aback. 

"Mother  doesn't  talk,"  said  Baldwin 
Bowral,  in  further  elucidation. 

"  Now  I  come  to  think  of  it,  she  never 
did,"  said  Mostyn.  "  But  she  generally  got 
her  own  way.  How  does  she  get  it  with 
you,  may  I  ask  ?  " 

"  Generally  with  a  slipper,"  said  Baldwin 
Bowral  generously. 


SPRING   ON   THE   SEVERN. 

'"pHE  winds  that  blow  from  off  the  sea  are  full  of  rustling  wings 
*      Of  roaming  birds,  of  homing  birds,  that  early  summer  brings: 
Across  the  pools  the  swallow  dips,  the  lark  affronts  the  cloud, 
While  cuckoos  call  across  the  vale  from  Littledean  to  Stroud. 

We  listen  in  the  meadows  to  the  call  of  wind  and  bird, 
Till  down  the  vale  and  from  the  sea  another  call  is  heard— 
A  deeper  sound— the  murmuring  of  waters  without  end : 
The  tide  invades  the  river  and  comes  roaring  round  the  bend. 


The  woods  are  blue  with  hyacinths,  or  gold  with  daffodils, 
Between  the  cowslip-covered  banks  the  river  brims  and  fills. 
With  song  of  bird  to  welcome  her,  the  Spring  is  coming  home 
On  a  green  tide  of  leafage  and  the  apple-blossom  foam. 

OSCAR  LLOYD. 


THE    IMPEDIMENT. 

Ciajh  Boiie  :   They  say  that  every  man  has  his  price.      I  wish  somebody  would  discover  mine  and 
offer  it  to  me. 

Bored  Clubman  :   But  there  is  no  smaller  coin  than  the  farthinsr. 
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BATHOS    FROM    THE     BATHROOM. 
Jit/  II.  F.  Frampton. 

"I  say,  you  know,"  said  Archie  suddenly, 
"  I  wish  I  could  think  of  it." 

"  Did  you  halve  it  ? "  I  asked  earnestly, 
"  and  take  away  the  first  number  you  thought 
of?" 

"  It's  nothing  to  do  with  numbers ;  it's  a 
joke  the  plumber  made  in  the  bathroom." 

"  Then  I  can  put  your  mind  at  rest,"  I  said. 
"  Let  me  reconstruct  the  scene  for  you.  Please 
throw  your  mind  back  to  the  particular  occa- 
sion ;  I  get  a  great  deal  of  help  from  the 
expression  on  the  victim's  face." 

I  put  aside  the  detective  yarn  I  had  been 
trying  to  read,  leaned  forward,  and  placed  the 
tips  of  my  fingers  together  in  the  approved 
manner.  Then  I  regarded  Archie  with  a  gaze 
at  once  keen  and  intensive. , 

"  You  had  attempted  that  morning  to  get 
a  bath,  discovered  the  bathroom  was  flooded 
out,  and  called  in  the  plumber.  The  plumber — 
the  muscles  on  whose  brawny  arms  were  strong 
as  iron  bands — immediately  remarked  that  the 
bathroom  had  not  been  used  for  a  long  time 
except,  apparently,  for  storing  things  in. 
Meanwhile,  growing  impatient  for  your  plunge, 
vou    had    asked    him  what   was   wrong,   and 


whether  he  could  repair  it  in  half  an  hour. 
*  I  suppose  there's  a  leak  or  two  somewhere,' 
you  add.  Surprised  at  your  sagacity,  and 
momentarily  off  his  balance,  the  plumber 
makes  the  following  remark  :  « Yessir ; 
behind  the  door  in  the  basket  along  o'  the 
potaters.' " 

Archie  made  no  comment  for  a  moment, 
but  the  signs  all  pointed  to  an  imminent 
broadside  of  fifteen-inch  sarcasm. 

"  You  want  to  know,  of  course,  how  I  do 
this  sort  of  thing  so  well,"  I  went  on  quickly. 
"My  dear  Eogers,  the  thing's  perfectly 
elementary.  Like  Dr.  Watson  and  a  great 
many  other  people  with  really  clever  friends, 
you  see,  but  you  don't  observe.     Now " 

"If  the  plumber,"  interrupted  Archie,  "had 
made  a  remark  of  that  kind  to  me — well, 
muscles  or  no  muscles,  iron  bands  or  brass 
ones " 

"One  of  your  worst  faults,  Archie,  old 
warrior,"  I  pointed  out,  "  is  your  proneness  to 
these  sudden  lapses  into  savage  temper  and 
violent  abuse.  Why  threaten  an  inoffensive 
plumber  for  a  remark  which  you  distinctly 
encouraged  when  you  mentioned  leaks  ?  Why 
be  deliberately  ambiguous  when  the  dictionary 
reveals   'leakage'    as  being   much  the   better 
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word?  I  allow  for  the  fact  that  you  are 
rather  annoyed  at  having  a  mind  which  can 
be  read  like  an  open  book,  but  that  as  an 
excuse  for  a  display  of  sullen  anger  against  a 
hard-worked  plumber  with  a  large  family,  a 
large  wife,  and — er — large  biceps,  counts  for 
nothing.  If,  as  you  hint,  I  haven't  quite 
hit  off  the  exact  joke,  I'm  willing  to  try 
again,  but  personally  I  think  it  will  be  more 
appropriate  to  describe  the  whole  affair  as  a 
4  wash-out.'  " 

Archie  mournfully  shook  his  head. 

"  I  must  tell  Mr.  Layton  that  joke.     It's  a 
personal  matter." 

Old  man  Layfeon  was  the  father  of  the  young 
lady  to  whom  Archie  was  engaged. 

"  It's  like  this,"  Archie  explained.  "  The 
other  day,  over  lunch,  I  started  in  to  tell  him 
the  joke,  but,  after  explaining  the  circumstances, 
I  found  the  joke  itself 
had  slipped  my  memory. 
I  saw  that  Mr.  Layton 
was  disappointed,  not 
to  say — er — annoyed ;  I 
suppose  he  thought  I 
was  trying  to  fool  him. 
Now,  if  only  I  can  re- 
call the  joke,  I  can 
write  it  down  on  a  piece 
of  paper  and  read  it 
to  him  —  to  vindicate 
myself,  as  it  were." 

"  But  is  it  really  & 
joke  ?  "  I  cautioned  him. 
"  Have  you  examined 
it  from  all  points  of 
view  ?  Have  you  gauged 
the  effect  the  particular 
style  of  humour  of  this 
plumbing  joke  will 
have  on  a  man  of  Mr. 
Layton'sunsympathetic 
— indeed,  severely  anti- 
plumb  ing — tempera- 
ment?" 

"  A  joke's  a  joke,'r 
Archie  replied, 
"  whether  the  originator 
of  it  is  a  plumber  or 
a — well,  a " 

"Or    a    convicted 
murderer,    picking    his 
teeth   after  the    final    meal  ? 
agreement  with  you. 


"T  don't  approve  of  this  reckless  expenditure, 
Mabel.  You  should  save  your  pennies — the  price  of 
things  is  going  up." 

"  Then  what's  the  good  of  keeping  them,  auntie? 
The  longer  I  save  them  the  less  I  can  buy." 


There  I'm  in 
But  whoever  heard  of  a 
plumber  making  a  joke  ?  Nobody.  It's  against 
the  probabilities.  You  see,  from  the  very 
start  you're  handicapped.  Nobody  anticipates 
humour  from  a  plumber.  He  has  a  lot  of 
things — for  instance,  a  fund  of  incivility,  a 
capacity  for  leaving  necessary  tools  at  home, 
and  a  sixth  sense  for  spotting  the  presence  of 
pipes— gas-pipes — but  not  a  sense  of  humour. 
Impossible.  Think  again.  Was  it  not  someone 
else  who  perpetrated  the  subtle  jest — the  aged 
butler,  for  example  ?  " 

"  Don't  talk  rot,"  was  Archie's  reply. 

"  Very  well,  then.    If  you  are  Bure  it  was  the 


plumber,  my  advice  to  you  is  this :  practise 
the  surprised  and  pleased  enunciation  of  the 
word  *  Eureka '  and  bathe  frequently.  The 
Greeks  have  tried  this  combination  with  marked 
success,  and  there's  no  reason  why  you  shouldn't. 
But  enough ;  let  us  turn  away  our  thoughts 
right  now  from  things  so  serious." 

***** 
A  week  later  Archie  invited  me  to  lunch  with 
himself  and  his  prospective  father-in-law. 

"  And  you  shall  hear  the  plumber's  joke,"  he 
promised.  "  I  thought  of  it  suddenly  yesterday 
evening,  and  I  can  assure  you  it  will 
thoroughly  revolutionise  your  opinion  of  the 
sense  of  humour  possessed  by  plumbers." 

"  You  may  recollect,  sir,"  he  said  to  old  man 
Laytcn,  over  lunch,  "that  I  was  telling  you  of 
the  rather  witty  remark  of  a  plumber  the  other 

day,  but  owing " 

"All  right,  all  right, 
my  boy,"  said  the  old 
man  gruffly ;  "  we'll  let 
bygones  be  bygones.  I 
bear  no  ill-will.  At  the 
time  I  advised  a  lighter 
wine,  but,  as  I  say,  let 

sleeping  dogs Well, 

well,  if  you  insist  on 
going  through  that  rig- 
marole again,  by  all 
means  do  so,  but  let's 
have  the  joke  this  time, 
my  boy — d'you  hear  ? 
— let's  have  the  joke  !  " 
"  I've  got  it  written 
down,"  Archie  eagerly 
rejoined,  his  hand 
already  in  one  of  his 
pockets.  "  Here  it  is — 
er — no,  that  isn't  it." 

One  by  one  Archie 
went  through  all  his 
pockets,  while  on  his  face 
appeared  an  expression 
of  growing  alarm. 

"  Better  fall  back  on 
the  one  I  deduced  for 
you,"  I  managed  to 
whisper. 

For    a     brief     space 

Archie's    face    cleared ; 

he    appeared    to    be 

Then    he   sank    back  weakly   in 

He  had  forgotten  that  one,   too, 


pondering, 
his  chair, 
apparently. 

"  'Fraid  even  now  I  shall  have  to  write  you 
with  it,  sir !  "  he  gulped. 


"Maggie,  did  I  show  you  this  beautiful 
engagement  ring  that  Jack  gave  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  have  seen  it  before." 

"  Seen  it  before  !  " 

"  Yes,  when  I  was  engaged  to  him  last 
year." 


NOTHING    DOING. 


Diner  :  Waiter,  I've  changed  my  mind.     Make  that  chop  a  steak. 
Waiter  :  II excuse  me,  sir,  but  I'm  a  waiter,  not  a  magician. 


emu 


THE    POINT    OF    VIEW. 


Foreman:   'Ere,  do  you  know  'Opkins  carries  twice  as  much  as  you  at  a  time? 
Workman  :   Yus.     I've  told  'im  abaht  it,  but  'e  will  do  it. 
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AFTER    THE    SCHOOL    TREAT. 

"  Is  little  Billy  ill,  Mrs.  Skinner  ?  " 
"Well,  sir,  'e   ain't  ill   exactly,    but  no   stummick 
can  stand  thirteen  buns  !     It's  an  unlucky  number." 

TONSORIAL    GLOOM. 

(The  "decay  of  politeness"  is  said  to  have  even  affected 
the  hairdressing  saloons.) 

My  barber's  altered  quite.    Once  effusive  and  polite, 
He  placed  me  with  a  flourish  in  the  chair, 
And  he  prattled  in  a  way  that  was  debonair  and  gay 
AH  the  time  he  operated  on  my  hair. 

Now  his   style's   distinctly  glum,   and  his   manner 

seems  to  numb, 
In  silence  most  profound  he  hacks  and  chops, 
And  never  gives  his  views  on  the  latest  foreign  news, 
Or  talks  about  the  weather  and  the  crops. 

If  to  draw  him  out  I  try,  he  presents  the  frozen  eye, 
And  nips  the  conversation  in  the  bud; 
I  should  never  be  so  brave  as  to  ask  him  for  a  shave, 
As  I  leel  that  he  is  thirsting  for  my  blood. 

When  at  last  he's  ceased  to  clip,  and  consents  to  take 

a  tip, 
He  does  it  with  an  elongated  face ; 
Grabs  the  money  with  a  frown,  and  omits  to  brush 

me  down, 
And  shows  no  disposition  to  embrace. 

It's  all  the  same  to  me,  if  it  pleases  htm  to  be 
As  gloomy  as  an  undertaker's  hat; 
If  he  never  spoke  again,  it  would  not  occasion  pain, 
For  I'd  rather  have  his  silence  than  his  chat. 

JR.  JBT.  Roberts. 


"  Guard,  are  you  positive  this  train  will  stop 
at  London?  " 

Quite  half  a  dozen  times  the  fussy  old  lady 
had  asked  this  question,  and  the  guard  began 
to  lose  patience. 

"  Now,  look  'ere,  ma'am,"  he  replied  finally, 
"  this  is  an  express  to  London,  and  if  we  dont 
stop  there,  then  you'll  be  in  the  biggest  smash- 
up  you  ever  heard  of  1 " 


SWINDLED! 

I  was  in  at  Jones's,  the  chemist's,  the  other 
night,  having  a  chat.  Jones  is  a  good  fellow, 
with  a  fund  of  pleasant  reminiscences  of  his 
business. 

A  rather  seedy-looking  individual  came  into 
the  shop  and  ordered  a  bottle  of  medicine,  the 
cost  of  which  was  two-and-sixpence.  Jones 
wrapped  the  bottle  up  and  sealed  it  down  with 
sealing-wax,  as  is  ever  the  custom  of  the 
pharmacist. 

The  seedy-looking  individual  felt  in  his 
pocket,  put  a  penny  down  on  the  counter 
and  made  a  bolt  for  it. 

"  Stop  him !  "  shouted  Jones. 

I  tried,  but  failed. 

"  Well,  I'm  blowed  1 "  remarked  Jones. 
"  Never  mind,  Tve  made  a  halfpenny  profit, 
anyway  /" 


Here  are  two  schoolboy  mistakes  that 
appear  to  be  newer  than  some  that  recur  like 
decimals : — 

"  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley  liked  to  see  all  his 
tenants  at  church,  so  he  gave  each  of  -them  a 
cassock  and  a  Prayer  Book  for  encouragement." 

And  the  following  seems  to  describe  one  who 
might  well  be  a  welcome  visitor  in  these  days 
of  food  economy  : — 

"The  captain  was  a  seafaring  man,  and 
always  wore  a  cutlet  by  his  side." 


EQUAL    TO    THE    OCCASION. 

Passer-by  Cto  victim  of  motor  -  scooter) :  And 
would  you  know  the  man  again — could  you  swear  to 
him? 

The  Victim:  Could  I?  What  d'you  take  me 
for  r     VVhy,  of  course  I  did  ! 
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THE  STORY  OF  A  STORY. 
By  Henry  J.  Barker. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  ago  since  I  told 
the  "  No  Core  "  story  in  the  first  of  my  books 
on  "  Humour  at  School."  The  little  book 
caught  on,  and  particularly  its  "  No  Core " 
story.  It  was  in  everybody's  mouth— the 
story,  I  mean,  not  the  core. 

As  for  my  poor  self,  I  can  truly  say  that  I 
have  been  haunted  by  the  story  ever  since.  I 
wish  I  had  never  written  it.  I  have  heard  it 
told  and  re-told  by  all  sorts  of  people,  on  all 
sorts  of  occasions,  and  in  all  sorts  of  places. 
I  have  had  it  inflicted  upon  me,  or  heard  it 
being  inflicted  upon  others,  at  public  dinners 
and  private  dinners,  in  mansions  and  in 
cottages,    in    trains,   omnibuses,    Continental 


rendering,  by  the  way,  utterly  devoid  of  point. 
I  realised  then  that  this  ghastly  thing  of  mine 
had  come  to  stay,  and  was  not  to  be  laid. 

However,  I  can  vouch  for  it  that  twelve 
months  ago  to-day  there  was  one  individual  in 
England  who  did  not  know  the  story.  At  that 
time,  at  a  certain  hospital,  I  was  entertaining 
wounded  soldiers — as  I  am  always  happy  to  do — 
by  telling  them  stories  from  my  books.  In 
my  prefatory  remarks  I  took  care  to  promise 
my  hearers  that  I  would  not  inflict  upon  them 
my  "  No  Core  "  story.  The  following  day,  what 
was  my  surprise  to  receive  a  letter  from  a  lady 
who  was  present,  asking  me,  as  a  special 
favour,  to  tell  her  that "  No  Core  "  story,  as  she 
had  never  heard  it!  As  the  lady  was  an 
honorary  nurse,  and  one  of  the  best  women  in 


A     POSSIBLE    EXPLANATION. 


"I  can't  think  why  John's  so  faddy  over  'is  food, 
before  'im." 

"Ah,  maybe  John's  'eard  that!  " 


My  first    usband  used  to  eat  anything  I   put 


diligences,  and  in  every  conceivable  kind  of 
conveyance.  Even  on  the  golf  links  I  have 
been  put  off  my  game  by  my  opponent  telling 
me  the  story — or  beginning  to  tell  it.  I  was 
once  stopping  at  the  Eigi  Kulm  Hotel  for  the 
night,  to  see  the  famous  sunrise — which  did  not 
come  off— and  my  night's  rest  was  utterly 
spoiled  by  a  wretch  in  the  smoke-room  telling 
the  story  just  as  I  was  about  to  retire.  All 
through  the  night,  dream  fiends  pelted  me  with 
apple  cores,  whilst  lesser  imps  peppered  me 
with  the  pips.  At  a  Montmartre  cabaret — where 
I  had  gone  to  hear  a  young  Parisian  friend  of 
mine  play  an  original  composition — I  actually 
heard  the  "No  Core"  story  perpetrated  in 
French.     "  II  n'y  aura  pas   de   trognon" — a 


the  world,  I  obliged  her ;  and  as  possibly  there 
may  be  a  few^readers  who,  like  this  good  lady, 
may  not  have  heard  the  story,  I  herewith  tell 
it  again. 

In  our  public  elementary  schools  it  is  the 
custom  to  let  the  children  have  a  "  break  "  or 
recreation-time  during  each  session  of  class 
work.  The  children  who  are  fortunate  enough 
to  have  been  given  a  cake,  or  apple,  or  orange, 
etc.,  by  their  parents,  take  this  opportunity  of 
eating  it.  In  a  certain  poor  East  End  school 
one  little  urchin  had  the  luck  to  have  a  fine 
rosy-cheeked  apple  for  consumption  during  the 
playtime  interval.  As,  leaning  comfortably 
against  the  wall,  he  stood  munching  it,  another 
urchin  stood  looking  longingly  at  him,  watching 
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every  bite  that  he  took.  Presently  the  little 
looker-on  ventured  to  say — 

"  Tom,  yer  know  ar  fond  I  am  of  yer.  Let's 
have  one  little  bite  afore  it's  all  gone." 

"  No,"  answered  the  lad,  "  I'm  goin'  to  have 
it  all  to  myself.  Bring  yer  own  apples."  And 
he  forthwith  took  another  bite. 

"  Well,  then,  Tom,"  pleaded  his  mate,  "  leave 
me  the  core — just  the  core." 

"  Core  ?  "  answered  the  lad,  with  a  greedy 
chuckle.     "  There  ain't  goin'  to  be  no  core  1 " 


A   LUCKY   LICK. 

"  Luck  ?  "  said  the  seedy-looking  artist  in  the 
velvet  coat.  "  Of  course  I  believe  in  it.  Not 
that  it's  ever  come  my  way.    But  look  at  some 


"  Did  the  cow  die  ?  "  asked  somebody. 

"No  fear!"  said  the  artist.  "Old  Dauber 
bought  her,  and  she  lives  in  his  garden  in 
Chelsea,  and  licks  every  blessed  picture  he 
paints ! " 


When  the  railways  were  overwhelmed  with 
the  worst  rush  of  holiday  traffic  on  record, 
one  train  was  nearly  seven  hours  late,  and  a 
passenger  became  wearied. 

"  Get  me  something  so  that  I  can  reckon 
when  I  will  get  to  Slocum,"  he  said  to  the 
•  dining-car  attendant. 

"  Yes,  sir,  I'll  get  you  a  time-table,"  replied 
the  man. 

"  Time  -  table  ?  Time  -  table  ?  What's  the 
good  of  that  ?     What  I  want  is  a  calendar." 


THE    NEXT    BEST    THING. 

Captain   of  Vii/lage  Fire  Brigade  :    I'm  afraid  there  won't  be  any  water  when  we  get  there. 
Voice   from  the  Back  :    No ;    but  the  fire's  down  at  "  The  Blue  Pig,"  and  they've  still  got  plenty 
of  that  Government  ale. 


people.  Take  old  Dauber,  for  instance.  Can't 
paint  for  nuts,  but  he's  made  a  pot  of  money 
out  of  those  footling  sunsets  and  moonrises  of 
his  that  everyone  raves  over. 

"  All  came  about  through  sheer  luck ;  I  was 
there  at  the  time. 

"  We  were  sketching  in  the  same  field,  and 
while  Dauber  was  having  a  nap,  a  cow  came  up 
to  his  easel  and  licked  his  landscape  all  over. 

"  He  was  furious  about  it  when  he  woke  up, 
but  I  could  see  that  the  cow  had  improved  the 
thing. 

"  '  Don't  touch  it,  old  man,'  I  said.  «  Send  it 
in  just  as  it  is.' 

"  He  took  my  tip,  called  it '  Red  Dawn  in  the 
Mendips,'  and  got  it  hung  on  the  line  at 
the  Academy." 


ENGLISH    AS    SHE    IS    SPOKE. 

H.M.  Inspector  went  into  Standard  VII. 
(girls)  and  found  them  doing  French. 

They  all  seemed  pretty  good,  but  one  little 
girl  outshone  all  the  rest. 

"  You  appear  to  possess  a  very  good 
knowledge  of  the  language,"  remarked  H.M. 
Inspector.  "  Now,  tell  me  what  is  the  French 
for  '  to  live '  ?  " 

"  Vivre"  was  the  reply. 

"  Correct,"  said  the  Inspector.  "  And  what 
is  the  French  for  '  to  die  '  ?  " 

The  girl  thought  for  a  moment. 

"  Aujourd'hui,  sir,"  she  answered. 

The  Inspector  thought  it  was  up  to  him  to 
try  and  explain,  but  he  had  to  give  it  up  in 
the  end. 
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ASTOUNDING 
TESTIMONY 
TO  THE  VALUE 

OF 


We  have  just  received  this  extraordinary 
letter  from  one   of    our  clients   in    India. 


"  You  will  be  very  interested  to  learn  that  I  have  a  necklet 
of  your  pearls  bought  in  London.    I  was  dining  with  His 

Highness when  he  admired  my  pearls.     I  took  them  off 

for  him  to  compare  with  his,  and  they  were  mixed  with 
His  Highness's,  who  has  a  real  necklet  almost  like  it.  He 
could  not,  nor  could  I,  tell  the  difference,  and  they  both  had 

to  be  sent  to to  be  detected,  as  I  was  afraid  to  take  his, 

and  he  was  very  afraid  also  to  let  me  take  them.9' 


OUR  UNIQUE   OFFER. 

Upon  receipt  of  £1-1 -O  we  will  send  you  on  approbation  a  Necklet,  sixteen  inches  long 
(gold  clasp,  2/6  extra),  or  a  Ring,  Brooch,  Ear-rings,  or  any  other  Jewel  with  Ciro  Pearls, 
Put  them  beside  any  real  pearls  or  any  other  artificial  pearls,  and  if  they  are  not  equal  to  the 
real  or  superior  to  the  other  artificial  pearls,  no  matter  what  their  price  may  be,  we  will  refund 
your  money,  if  you  return  them  to  us  within  seven  days. 

Provincial  customers  may  send  their  orders  by  the  post,  and  will  receive  the  same  attention 
as  if  they  called  upon  us  personally.  Our  interesting  booklet  No.  10  will  give  you  details  of 
our  productions.-  - 

CIRO  PEARLS,  LTD.  (Dept.  1 0),  39,  OLD  BOND  ST.,  W.l  (Piccadilly  end). 

We  have  no  Shop.     Our  showrooms  are  on  the  first   floor,  over  Lloyd's  Bank 
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THE    ELIZABETHAN. 
By  IF.  fJ.  Clarice. 

The  young  man  on  the  grey  mare  turned  in 
his  saddle,  as  he  rode  away  from  the  house,  and 
waved  his  hand  and  smiled  graciously  at  the 
ladies  who  were  watching  him  from  the  window. 
As  soon  as  he  was  hidden  from  their  view  by 
the  avenue  of  trees 
that  led  to  the  park 
gates,  he  scowled 
and  eased  his  pent- 
up  feelings  by 
swearing  compre- 
hensively. In  this 
he  found  the  benefit 
of  living  in  Eliza- 
bethan days,  for 
that  glorious  age 
was  particularly 
glorious  in  its  com- 
mand of  choice 
expressions.  The 
Anglo  -  Saxon  sub- 
stratum of  bad 
language  had  been 
liberally  garnished 
with  sprightly  re- 
marks from  France, 
and  intercourse  with 
Spain  had  intro- 
duced  many 
sonorous  and  soul- 
satisfying  Spanish 
phrases.  Italy  had 
made  her  melodious 
contribution  to  the 
general  fund  of  pro- 
fanity, for  to  Italy 
went  every  young 
man  who  aspired  to 
be  in  the  fashion. 
The  particular 
young  man  who 
was  riding  on  the 
grey  mare  had  the 
further  advantage 
that,  his  home 
being  near  the 
Welsh  border,  he 
had  picked  up  a 
few  flowers  of  speech 
that  had  acted  as  a 
safety-valve  to  the 
fiery  emotions  of 
Cambrian  abo- 
rigines from  a  time 
long  before  the 
arrival  of  Julius 
Caesar. 

His  grievance  was 
against  the  four 
damsels  who  had 
waved  their  hand- 
kerchiefs  from   the 

window,  and  more  especially  against  the  one 
who  was  known  to  the  Muses  as  Celia.  Her 
name  was  Margaret,  but  it  was  the  worst 
possible  taste  to  address  a  poem  to  a  lady  by 
her  real  name. 

His   case   was  particularly  hard.     He  had 


spent  many  hours  elaborating  a  choice  and 
well -conceited  poem.  He  had  written  it  out 
fair,  which  was  a  more  irksome  task  than 
composition,  and  he  had  submitted  it  to  the 
young  lady  in  whose  honour  it  had  been 
written.  He  had  felt  justified  in  looking 
,  forwar:!  to  praise,  and  had  even  thought  of  a 


THE     FREEMASON HY 'OF    THE    ROAD. 


Urchin  (to  owner  of  passing 
don't  want,  'five  yer? 


car) :  Hi,  guv'nor,  yer  ain't  got  a  spare  wheel  yer 


few  self-depreciatory   phrases   with    which    to 
receive  flattering  comments. 

It  was  his  misfortune  to  find  Celia  in  a 
critical  mood.  She  had  pulled  his  verses  to 
pieces  very  thoroughly,  and  had  put  con- 
siderably more  wit  into  her   comments   than 
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he  had  been  abie  to  put  into  his  poem.  The 
other  girls  had  gleefully  contributed  their 
mite  to  his  sorrows,  and  the  saddest  part 
of  it  was  that  all  this  ill-treatment  had 
to  be  endured  with  smiles  and  jests.  He 
remembered  tales  he  had  heard  of  red-skinned 
savages  beyond  the  Spanish  Main  who  tied 
their  prisoners  to  trees  and  left  it  to  the 
women  to  torture  them — perhaps  even  criticise 
their  poetry. 

He  didn't  know  it,  but  his  misfortune  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  been  born  too  soon. 
In  those  spacious  days  a  damsel  expected  her 
suitor  to  show  proof  of  capacity  in  arms  and 
letters — this  in  addition  to  being  able  to  provide 
for  her.  If  he  could  have  postponed  his  natal 
day  for  three  hundred  years,  he  would  have  had 
no  need  to  expose  himself  to  sword  thrusts  or 


pilloried   again.      Now   even   this    satisfaction 
was  to  be  denied  him  I 

He  read  the  lines  of  the  first  verse  again,  and 
marvelled  how  anyone  could  fail  to  appreciate 
them. 

•       When  smiling  Spring,  benign  and  fair, 
Recalleth  Celia's  smile  to  me, 
-  Or  Summer  roses  scent  the  air, 
Tis  Celia's  lips  I  fain  would  see. 
Autumn  will'deck  the  woods  with  gold, 

To  rival  Celia's  tresses  neat, 
And  Winter's  icicles  hang  cold, 

To  vie  with  Celia,  pure  and  sweet. 
Day  cannot  match  her  beauty  with  the  skies ; 
.      Night  brings  the  stars,  but  cannot  match   her 
eyes. 

There  were  only  four  seasons,  and  he  had 
brought  them  all  in.  What  more  could  she 
want  ?     Did  she  expect  a  poem  as  long  as  an 


uwmmiw/t^ 


GREAT   POSSIBILITIES. 


"Do  you  mean  to  tell  me,  Freddie,  that  you  sell  these  pictures  of  yours?" 
"Yes,  I  sell  'em,  uncle." 

"Good  'Eavens,  my  boy,  then  you're  simply  lost  in  this  art  business — you  oughter  be  in  the  retail 
trade.     If  you  can  sell  those,  you  can  sell  anythirC  /" 


cudgel  his  brains  writing  songs  which  he  was 
afterwards  expected  to  sing,  accompanying 
himself  on  a  stringed  instrument.  A  present- 
day  maiden  would  only  require  him  to  meet 
the  expenses. 

As  he  rode  along,  thinking  bitterly  of  the 
injustice  that  had  been  his  lot,  he  was  surprised 
to  find  the  copy  of  verses  still  in  his  hand.  .  It 
had  been  handed  backward  and  forward  during 
the  skirmish,  and  he  had  accidentally  brought 
it  away  with  him  in  his  retreat.  This  was 
something  new.  Mistress  Margaret  had. made 
jest  of  his  verses  before,  but  she  had  always 
kept  them,  and  subsequently  expressed  a  mild 
admiration  for  them — not  too  much,  but  just 
sufficient  to  urge  him  to  write  more  and  be 


epic,  with  a  couplet  for  every  day  of  the  year  ? 
It  was  no  fault  of  his  that  her  hair  was  dark 
brown  instead  of  golden ;  he  had  not  been 
consulted  about  the  colour  of  her  hair  or  the 
colour  of  autumn  leaves. 

He  wondered  if  the  poem  were  too  com- 
plimentary— not  for  good  taste,  which  in  those 
days  demanded  fulsome  adulation,  but  for 
Celia's  merits.  It  might  be  wise  to  affect 
indifference  —  no,  not  exactly  indifference  ; 
rather,  independence,  or,  better  still,  make  an 
end  of  writing  verses  and  waste  no  more  time 
poring  over  the  Italian  poets  in  search  of 
choice  comparisons  and  original  ideas. 

The  idea  of  writing  no  more  poems  struck 
him  so  favourably  that  he  began  to  med  tate 
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a  ballad  in  which  the  melancholy  joys  of 
dangling  after  young  ladies  should  be  compared 
disadvantageously  with  the  more  manly 
pleasures  of  strife.  The  contemplation  of  the 
pleasures  of  strife  naturally  suggested  to  him 
that,  instead  of  suffering  Celia's  criticisms  in 
silence,  it  would  be  better  to  hit  back  and  make 
her  understand  that  the  poet's  pen  can  sting 
as  well  as  flatter.  AVliy  should  he  praise  her 
beauty  ?  If  her  charms  were  natural,  the  credit 
belonged  to  Nature ;  if  they  were  artificial, 
Celia  deserved  only  the-  credit  that  is-  due  to 
any  other  capable  artisan,  a  thing  that  called 
for  no  poetic  celebration.  If  a  woman  is  to  be 
praised,  it  should  be  for  her  tender  heart  and 
liberal  understanding;  but  if  Celia  had  a 
tender  heart,  she  would  not  lacerate  his  feelings 
by  tearing  his  verses  to  pieces,  and  it  was  useless 
to  praise  her  mind  when  she  had  not  sufficient 
understanding  to  understand  the  praise. 

He  repeated  this  last  reflection,  and  it 
dawned  upon  him  that,  without  the  help  6f 
the  Parian  poets,  he  had  stumbled  across  an 
antithesis  that  might  serve  to  build  verses  on. 
The  air  of  the  favourite  song  of  the  moment 
was  running  in  his  head,  and  he  began  to  turn 
his  thoughts  to  the  melody.  'Twas  ever  so. 
His  poem,  when  finished,  would  be  set  to  a  new 
melody  which  would  be  a  frame  for  another 
poem,  and  so  the  arts  go  on  for  ever.  The 
elaborate  songs  of  to-day  have  grown  in  this 
way  out  of  the  primitive  effort  of  the  man  who 
first  realised  tint  a  certain  succession  of  notes 
is  pleasing  to  the  ear  and  another  is  not. 

When  he  reached  home  he  called  for  pen 
and  ink,  and  began  to  scribble  on  the  back  of 
the  paper  that  contained  Celia's  praises.  He 
had  advantages  that  a  present-day  poet  lacks. 
A  quill  pen  does  better  poetry  than  any  other 
writing  utensil,  for  when  the  right  word  fails 
to  come,  it  is  easier  to  chew  the  end  of  a  quill  " 
than  the  end  of  a  wooden  penholder,  while  a 
fountain  pen  and  a  typewriter  are  quite  un- 
chewable  and.  incapable  .of  poetical  expression. 
Another  advantage  he  had  was  in  the  spelling. 
In  those  days  of  freedom  every  man  spelled  as 
he  liked,  and  there  were  no  dictionaries  to 
say  him  nay. 

He  wrote  and  crossed  out  and  re-wrote  and 
ve -crossed  out  and  reinstated  until  the  paper 
began  to  look  like  a  pen-and-ink  sketch  of  a 
bramble-bush.  Then  he  laid  it  on  the  music 
desk,  and,  taking  his  viol  di  gamba  between 
his  legs,  began  to  sing  and  play. 

I  cannot  sing  of  Celia's  grace, 

Though  she  is  passing  fair. 
'Tis  Nature  must  receive  the  praise 

Till  Celia  shall  declare 

That  'tis  to  Art  she  owes  her  beauty  rare* 

I  cannot  sing  of  Celia's  heart, 
And  say  that  she  is  kind, 

Until  some  proof  she  can  impart 
That  she  is  e'er  inclined 
To  be  to  others'  faults  a  little  blind. 

1  cannot  sing  of  Celia's  mind, 

And  veil  my  true  intent. 
She  lacks  the  nimble  wit  to  find 

A  hidden  compliment, 

Or  understand  that  flattery  is  meant* 

When  he  had  finished  singing  this  libel  and 
was  scraping  the  last  notes  from  the  viol,  he 


heard  a  deferential  cough  behind  him,  and, 
turning,  saw  a  boy  who  stood  with  his  hat  in 
his  hand.  The  poet  recognised  him  and 
frowned.  * 

"An  excellent  song,  good  sir,  if  I  may 
venture  to  say  so,"  said  the  boy.  "  The  words, 
indeed,  are  but  so-so,  for  it  is  unwise  to  begin 
a  song  with  the  words  '  I  cannot  sing,'  followed 
by  a  pause  in  the  music.  Listeners  are  ever 
unkind,  and  may  think  the  singer  is  telling  .the 
truth.  Your  singing  truly  was  excellent — too 
good,  indeed,  for  the  air,  which  has  been  repeated 
so  often  that  it  begins  to  pall  on  a  nice  ear." 
*  "It  is  good  of  you  to  have  walked  so  far  on 
a  hot' day  in  order  to  praise  my  poor  singing," 
said  the  poet. 

"  No,  sir.  I  came  on  horseback,  and  on 
more  important  business.  I  am  the  bearer  of 
a  message  from  Mistress  Margaret.     It  is  about 


MORE  TRANSPORT  TROUBLE. 

Lodger:  This  egg,  ftfrs.  Stiggins,  is— er— well — 
er — - 

Landlady  :  The  man  at  the  grocer's  told  me  it 
was  country-laid,  sir. 

Lodger  :    Ah,  but  did  he  state  which  country  ? 

some  verse3  which  you  read  to  her  this 
morning — — " 

The  poet  scowled. 

" — and  which  pleased  her.  After  you  left 
her  she  read  them  again  and  found  new  beauties 
in  them." 

The  poet  glanced  at  the  pa^. ,  which  bore 
on  the  hidden  side  the  only  existing  copy  of 
those  verses. 

"A  little  later,"  continued  the  boy,  "she 
took  the  paper  from  her  bosom  to  read  again, 
and,  as  she  leaned  out  of  the  open  window,  a 
puff  of  wind-  blew  it  from  her  fingers  and  it 
fluttered  to  the  garden  below." 

The  poet  took  up  the  sketch  of  a  thorn- 
thicket  and  twisted  it  lightly  in  his  fingers. 

"  She  bade  me  go  and  seek  it,"  said  the  boy, 
*«  but  before  I  could  get  to  the  garden,  two  or 
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THEMETHODSOFAMODEL 


rilHE  model  seated  herself  on  the  dais.  She  was 
J-  not  a  young  woman,  hut  there  was  a  strange 
beauty  in  her  pale  face  with  its  clouds  of  dark 
brown  hair.  I  went  over  and  arranged  her  draperies. 
"  Do  you  mind  if  I  take  your  hair  down  ?  "  I  asked. 
"I  want  60  do  it  up  in  a  particular  way."  She 
nodded,  and  I  pulled  out  the  pins.  I  was  astonished 
at  the  flood  of  soft  hair  they  released. 

"What  wonderful  hair!"  I  exclaimed.  "You 
must  let  me  paint  you  some  day  with  your  hair 
down.  ..."  I  buried  my  hands  in  the  thick  silky 
masses  of  it.  "I  know  some  girls  who  would  give 
a  small  fortune  to  have  hair  like  that." 

She  only  smiled,  rather  sadly.  I  knew  there 
had  been  much  trouble  in  her  life.  As  I  painted, 
I  encouraged  her  to  talk.  At  last  my  own  curiosity 
overcame  me,  and  I  asked  her  what  she  did  to 
make  her  hair  so  glorious. 

"Mine  is  always  coming  out,"  I  told  her;  "I 
suppose  I  should  have  it  cropped,  as  most  women 
artists  do." 

"  I've  never  been  in  a  hairdresser's  shop  in  my 
life,"  she  said.  "I've  only  used  one  or  two  old- 
fashioned  recipes  which  I  make  up  myself.  I 
always  shampoo  with  stallax.  I  find  it  only 
needs  about  a  tablespoonful  to  cleanse  one's  hair 
thoroughly,  and  so  it  does  not  work  out  at  all 
expensive  in  the  end.  Once  I  tried  something 
else,  but  my  hair  did  not  dry  all  soft  and  bright 
as  it  does  after  stallax,  so  I  returned  to  the  old 
recipe.  If  it  shows  any  tendency  to  fall  out,  I 
obtain  some  boranium  from  the  chemist,  and  mix 
it  with  a  little  bay  rum ;  that  soon  makes  it  grow 
thick  and  strong  again.  Perhaps  you  wonder  why, 
at  my  age — I'm  fifty,  you  know — I  haven't  got 
grey  hair?  Once  it  did  begin  to  look  faded  and 
streaky,  but  someone  told  me  that  the  onlyreal  way 
to  restore  the  colour  was  by  dissolving  some  pure 
tammalite  in  bay  rum,  and  applying  this  lotion 
to  the  hair  each  day.  It's  wonderful  stuff,  but 
people  so  seldom  think  of  u«ing  anything  so 
simple,  do  they?" 

"They  don't  indeed,"  I  answered,  "but  you've 
opened  my  eyes.  You  must  write  it  all  down,  if 
you  will  be  so  kind.  And  now  shall  we  rest  ?  You 
must  be  tired." 

As  she  nodded  her  head  gratefully,  the  sun 
flashed  on  her  head  and  brought  out  unsuspected 
golden  lights  on  that  wonderful  hair. 

After  a  brief  interval  she  resumed  the  pose.  As 
I  readjusted  her  head  I  noticed  the  extraordinarily 
beautiful  texture  of  her  skin.  What  claims  she 
had  to  beauty,  I  reflected,  were  due  to  the 
wonderful  perfection  of  detail — she  bore  the  closest 
scrutiny.  I  lingered  longer  than  was  necessary 
over  the  arrangement  of  her  head  in  order  to 
admire  the  clear  fine  tone  of  her  skin. 

As  I  painted,  everything  feminine  in  me  wanted 
to  ask  her  if  she  had  any  secrets  for  keeping  that 
wonderful  skin,  but  politeness  forbade.  To  my 
joy,  however  she  resumed  our  former  conver- 
sation. 

"It  always  seems  to  me  that  old-fashioned 
remedies  are  the  best.  Of  course,  I  have  t*> 
consider  the  question  of  keeping  such  looks  as  I 
may  have,  because  being  a  model  is  precarious 


work,  and  the  market  is  overstocked  with  old 
models  of  the  wrinkled,  white-haired  type.  I 
always  treat  my  skin  rather  carefully,  because  I  look 
on  it  as  business  capital !  Every  night  I  massage  it 
with  ordinary  mercolised  wax,  which  I  wash  off  -in 
the  morning  with  warm  water.  That  clears  the  skin 
thoroughly,  because  the  oxygen  in  the  wax  absorbs 
all  the  waste  outer  tissue  of  the  skin,  and  exposes 
the  new  complexion  underneath,  which  is  quite  fresh 
and  smooth.  Of  course,  this  treatment  is  a  great 
preventive  of  wrinkles,  for  they  never  have  time  to 
form.  Wrinkles  only  form  in  the  old  outer  skin, 
which  gets  coarse  and  flabby  if  it  is  not  removed. 
Another  thing  which  I  use  frequently  is  stymol. 
When  I  was  young  I  sometimes  used  to  suffer  from 
blackheads;  my  mother  would  then  make  me 
bathe  them  with  warm  water  in  which  a  tablet  of 
stymol  had  been  stirred.  Then  I  found  the  black- 
heads came  out,  without  any  forcing,  on  a  towel, 
and  my  skin  was  left  perfectly  clear  and  not  in  the 
least  sore.  I  never  have  the  horrid  things  now, 
though,  because  I  make  a  point  of  using  stymol  at 
least  once  a  week.  You  don't  know  how  wonder- 
fully refreshing  that  sparkling  face-bath  is  to  the 
skin.  It  gently  closes  the  pores  and  that  prevents 
the  blackheads  from  forming.  They  are  only  caused 
by  the  accumulation  of  waste  matter  in  pores  that 
have  become  over-enlarged.  Nearly  everyone,  in 
my  opinion,  would  find  the  texture  of  their  skins 
greatly  improved  if  they  would  occasionally  use 
some  slight  astringent,  such  as  stymol." 

"I  think  that  is  very  true,"  I  said.  "I  should 
like  to  know  whether  you  think  that  powder  is 
good  for  the  skin." 

"  Oh,  no,  I  don't  think  so  at  all ;  it  coarsens  the 
skin,  and  also  brings  about  the  enlarged  pores 
which  are  so  ugly.  But  I  do  think  that  the  com- 
plexion needs  some  sort  of  «  finish '  to  keep  away  the 
ugly  shiny  look,  and  to  protect  the  skin  from  the 
weather.  Personally  I  always  apply  a  little 
cleminite  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  rub 
it  gently  into  the  skin  until  it  dries.  I  find  that 
keeps  the  skin  cool  and  velvety  for  several  hours, 
and  is  absolutely  harmless." 

"  I  am  very  much  interested  in  all  you  have  told 
me,"  I  answered;  "I  wish  I  could  tell  you  some 
things  too.  But  I  don't  believe  there  is  any  little 
secret  you  don't  know  !  " 

"  I  have  not  yet  found  anything  really  good  for 
the  hands,"  she  told  me,  holding  out  a  pair  of 
shapely,  but  roughened  ones  ;  "  housework  makes 
them  so  red  and  dirty  1 " 

"Ah !  "  I  exclaimed,  "then  I  can  give  you  one 
tip.  Get  some  bicrolium  jelly  from  your  chemist ; 
you'll  find  that  it  will  get  all  the  ingrained  dirt 
right  out  of  your  hands,  besides  making  them 
beautifully  soft  and  white.  I  don't  know  where  I 
should  be  without  it,  myself  I  " 

She  thanked  me  very  sincerely,  and,  the  time 
being  up,  prepared  to  go.  * 

After  she  had  left,  I  fell  to  wondering  how 
many  women  of  her  age,  living  in  such  poverty  and 
hardship,  kept  their  looks  to  such  an  extent.  I 
looked  at  my  painting  with  discontent.  I  could 
never  put  on  canvas  the  texture  of  her  lovely  skin 
or  the  richness  of  her  hair. 
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three  young  dogs  that  were  playing  there  had 
seized  the  paper  in  their  sport  and  torn  it  to 
ribbons.  I  was  able  to  gather  only  one  or  two 
useless  fragments." 

"  It  may  have  been  some  other  scrap  of 
paper,"  suggested  the  poet. 

"  No,  sir.  A  few  words  were  still  visible,  and 
I  recognised  your  handwriting — an  excellent 
hand,  though  a  little  stiff,  as  is  natural  for  one 
who  is  expert  with  the  sword.  Mistress 
Margaret  is  heart-broken,  for  she  'greatly 
wishes  to  read  it  again.  She  has  much  of  it 
by  heart,  but  some  of  the  lines,  and  those  the 
best,  she  cannot  recall.  She  bade  me  ride 
hither  at  once  and  beg  you  to  send  her  another 
copy,  if  it  will  not  trouble  you  too  much.  She 
will  be  alone  this  afternoon,  and  would  like 
your  verses  to  cheer  her  in  her  loneliness." 


KITCHEN    TRICKS. 

Unclk  Thomas  does  not,  I  am  sorry  to  say, 
approve  of  the  modern  girl.  He  loses  no 
opportunity  of  comparing  her  unfavourably 
with  the  ancient  girl,  and  is  suspected  of 
being  the  author  of  a  letter  about  her,  which 
appeared  in  the  local  paper,  signed  "  Indignant 
Uncle." 

When  lie  dropped  in  on  Shrove  Tuesday  and 
found  us  all  in  the  kitchen  watching  Mabel,  a 
very  modern  young  woman,  making  pancakes, 
he  beamed  with  pleasure. 

"  Now,  this  is  something  like ! "  he  exclaimed. 

"  I  am  glad  to  see  you  can  do  something  useful — 

.more  sensible  than  jazzing  and  playing  ragtime. 

Every  woman  ought   to   know  how  to  cook. 

Better  than  all  the  parlour  tricks." 

But    Mabel    cut    him    short    with    an    ex- 


what's  in  a  name? 
House-Hunter:   But  your  advertisement  said  it  was  a  flat. 


The  poet  gave  the  paper  in  his  fingers  a  final 
twist  and  dropped  it  negligently  into  the  fire. 

"  Tell  your  mistress,"  he  said,  "  that  I 
cannot  at  the  moment  remember  the  words  to 
copy  them ;  it  was  but  a  trifle  and  easily 
forgotten.  But  I  will  ride  over  this  afternoon, 
and,  with  what  she  remembers  and  what  I 
remember,  we  can  no  doubt  write  it  out 
together." 

"I  will  tell  her  so,"  said  the  boy.  "The 
song  you  were  singing  when  I  came  in  might 
also  please  her." 

"That,"  said  the  poet,  "is  a  poor  thing 
which  I  chanced  to  hear  somewhere.  I  know 
not  who  wrote  it,  nor  does  it  matter.  Tell 
Mistress  Margaret  I  will  not  fail  to  come." 


clamation.  "  Look  out !  "  she  shrieked.  "I'm 
going  to  toss  it."  She  did.  The  pancake 
soared  high  into  the  air,  and  for  one 
breathless  moment  seemed  to  hesitate.  Then 
it  descended  with  a  sickening  thud,  amid 
general  consternation,  on  Uncle  Thomas's  bald 
head. 

"  Don't  take  it  off  yet  I "  cried  Mabel,  as 
mother  rushed  forward  to  render  first  aid.  "  It 
looks  like  a  ducky  boudoir  cap.  I  should  love 
to  take  a  pattern  of  it !  " 

What  uncle  said  I  will  not  record,  but 
not  batter  on  the  brain  may  be  urged  in 
extenuation.  At  any  rate,  he  now  knows  that 
there  are  kitchen  tricks  as  well  as  parlour 
ones. 
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THE    PESSIMISTIC    PEST. 

The  man  who  makes  us  feel  distressed, 
And  really  ought  to  be  suppressed, 
Is  he  who  rolls  his  eyes  and  groans, 
And  mutters  In  sepulchral  tones : 
'Not  in  our  time." 

If  you  suggest,  in  manner  bright, 
That  things  at  length  will  all  come  right, 
And  Income  Tax  will  drop  some  day, 
He'll  only  wring  his  hands  and  say  : 
"Not  in  our  time." 

Or  if  you  say,  in  hopeful  vein, 
That  leather  boots  will  come  again 
At  prices  well  within  our  reach, 
Just  like  a  parrot  he  will  screech  : 
"Not  in  our  time." 


A  small  boy  was  spending  a  week  in  the 
country  with  his  aunt,  a  very  devoted  church  - 
woman.  On  Sunday  he  accompanied  her  to 
the  church  to  arrange  the  flowers  before 
service,  and  while  they  were  there  the  rector 
came  in.  After  a  few  moments  of  conversa- 
tion, the  latter  was  about  to  leave,  when  Tom 
exclaimed,  "  Here,  I've  got  something  for 
you !  "  and,  plunging  his  hand  into  his  pocket, 
produced  a  penny,  whjch  he  held  out  to  the 
astonished  rector. 

"  Oh,  Tom,"  said  his  aunt,  "  that  is  your 
money  for  the  offertory ;  you  mustn't  give  it  to 
Mr.  Hallo  way." 

Tom  looked  at  his  aunt  with  an  air  of 
worldly  wisdom,  and  remarked  drily  : 


THE    WAY    OUT. 


Fastidious  Customer  (after  rejecting  all  styles) :  Could  you  recommend  me  to  another  suitable  hatter  ? 
Salesman  :    I  couldn't,  sir.     But  if  you  take  the  lift  to  the  next  department,  you'll  find  an  excellent 
phrenologist  I 


You  may  remark  that  strikes  will  cease, 
That  Ireland  soon  will  rest  in  peace. 
And  paper  money  disappear, 
He'll  shake  his  head  and  say  :   "No  fear! 
Not  in  our  time." 

Oh,  shall  we  never  have  a  rest 
Prom  this  most  pessimistic  pest? 
Will  nothing  make  him  change  his  views, 
And  cease  to  give  up  all  the  blues? 
Not  in  our  time ! 

Ji,  U.  Roberta, 


"  He'll  get  it  sooner  or  later,  aunt;  I  may  as 
well  give  it  to  him  now." 


Amateur  Singer  :  I  was  singing  at  the 
prison  the  other  evening,  at  a  concert. 

Friend  :   Great  success,  I  suppose  ? 

Amateur  Singer  :  Well,  I'm  not  sure  about 
that,  for  afterwards  the  prisoners  complained 
to  the  governor  that  my  singing  was  not  in 
their  sentence  ! 
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Just    that   self-stropping 
makes  all  the  difference. 

There  are  ©ther  good  safety  razors,  but  the  fact  that 
the  "  Valet "  AutoStrop  strops  itself  has  placed  it  in 
the  premier  position. 

The  sharpest  possible  blade,  and  the  means  of 
keeping  it  sharp  by  10  seconds  to-and-fr©  movements 
on  the  strop — what  more  can  any  man  want  to 
make  him  discard  old  methods  of  .shaving  and  shave 
himself  in  the  way  millions  have  proved  to  be  the  best. 

STANDARD  SET  (No  1),  as  illustrated,  of  all  high-  9g/ 
class  dealers £*%J\~ 


ft 


VALET 
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Safety  Razor 

THE  AUTOSTROP  SAFETY  RAZOR  CO.,  LTD., 
61,  New  Oxford  Street,  London,  W.C  1. 

And  also  at  New  York,  Paris,  Milan,  Sydney,  Dublin,      Toronto,  etc. 


The  word  "  Valet"  on  Razors,  Strops,  and  Blades  indicates  the  genuine  product  of 
the  AutoStrop   Safety  Razor  Co.,  Ltd.,  61,  New  Oxford  Street,   London,   W.C.x. 
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ELECTRICITY  VICTORIOUS 

Amazing  Results  with  Electrical  Treatment  in  the  Home 

INFINITE   JOY   OF   HEALTH 

Although  universally  accepted  as  being  the  most  powerful  curative  agent  in 
existence,  many  sufferers  have  yet  to  learn  of  the  extraordinary  powers  of  the 
New  Treatment  by  which  curative,  life-giving,  and  revitalising  Electricity  can 
now  be  applied  in  the  home  by  means  of  simple  appliances  which  even  a  child 
can  manipulate. 

The  wonderful  "A TAX"  Dry-Cell  Body  Batteries  infuse  new  life  and  energy 
into  your  weakened  body ;  they  drive  out  pains  and  aches,  and  restore  your 
bodily  functions  to  a  perfectly  healthy  condition. 

A   SCIENTIFIC   FACT 

The  reason  why  is  very  simple ;  the  motive  power  of  the  human  machinery  is 
Electricity,  and  when  through  excessive  strain,  overwork,  or  chronic  complaints 
this  natural  strength  has  been  overdrawn  upon,  the  functions  get  out  of 
gear,  and  suffering  is  the  result ;  you  become  but  a  shadow  of  your  former 
self,  weak  and  debilitated  ;  but  give  back  to  your  body  what  it  has  lost,  and 
so  surely  as  an  electric  bell  starts  ringing  immediately  you  press  the  button,  if 
the  CURRENT  IS  THERE,  so  will  you  recover  health,  strength,  and  well- 
being  if  you  will  renew  your  store  of  Electricity  to  its  proper  level.  If  you  over- 
draw your  account  at  the  bank,  the  matter  is  remedied  by  supplying  fresh  funds. 
That  is  exactly  the  point:  refill  your  overdrawn  system  with  its  life-power  and 
all  will  be  well  again.  All  the  greatest  scientists  endorse  our  contention  that 
Electricity  is  the  very  life  of  the  human  body,  and  therefore  you  must  investigate 
this  unfailing  means  of  regaining  the  infinite  joy  of  vigorous,  robust  health. 

80  PAGES    BRIMFUL   OF   KNOWLEDGE 

That  is  our  booklet,  entitled  "  Electricity  the  Road  to  Health."  Write  for  it  at 
once,  TO-DAY,  and  you  will  learn  how  a  host  of  complaints  are  successfully 
overcome :  Weakness  in  all  its  forms  is  vanquished  ;  Rheumatic,  Neuralgic,  and 
every  other  pain  dispelled  for  ever ;  Indigestion,  Constipation,  Liver,  Kidney, 
and  Bladder  troubles  cured,  never  to  return;  Brain-fag  and  all  nervous 
complaints  completely  eliminated.  This  small  Book  will  cost  you  nothing, 
but  may  be  worth  a  fortune  to  you.  Write  for  it  now,  whilst  you  have 
it  in  mind,  or  call  if  possible  at  the  Institute,  when  in  a  personal  consultation 
you  will  be  told  exactly  what  can  be  done  for  you,  free  of  charge,  and  get  a 
free  test  and  examination  of  the  appliances.  Do  not  "  Put  off"  ;  call  or  write 
at  once  for  full  particulars.  ajax  ld 

THE  BRITISH  ELECTRIC  INSTITUTE  (Dept.  19),  25,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London,  E.C.1 
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TAR  TREATMENT 


GET  TO  KNOW  IT.  ^ 

A  Sure  and  Permanent  Cure  for 
FALLING    HAIR,   DANDRUFF, 
AND    HAIR   TURNING    GREY. 

A  Home  Treatment  which  only       , 
takes  three  minutes  a  day  is       ' 
sent  post  free  for  20/-. 
TAR  POMADE,  for  Scurf,  Dandruff,  Irrita- 
tion of  the  Scalp,  5/-. 
TAR    SHAMPOO    POWDER,    hygienic, 

refreshing,  1/3. 
TAR   LOTION,  the  wonderful  Hair  Tonic 
and  Beautifier,  7/2,  14/2.       p0ST  free. 

JEAN  HENRY  ET  CIE., 

14-16,BuckinghamPalace  Rd.,L0ND0N,S.W.  1 
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Wonderful    Value 

AND 

[^\Most  Durable#^v 


LAWNS  LAWNS  LAWNS 

Now  is  the  time  to  take  them  in  hand.  First  sweep  the  grass 
thoroughly.  Having  absolutely  got  it  clean,  rake  it  well  over, 
just  loosening  the  earth  round  the  roots,  and  sprinkle  our  lawn 
manure  upon  it.  Use  about  i  lb.  to  16  square  yards.  It  is  better  to 
do  this  twice,  at  a  week's  interval,rather  than  put  it  all  on  at  once. 
Price :  28  lb.  bags  6/6  ;  56  lb.  12/-  ;  1  cwt.  22/-,  on  rail  London. 

CLEVELAND  &  CO.,  89,  Aldersgate  St.,  E.G. 


TO  THE  DEAF 

A  great  discovery  has  been  made  by  which  all  persons 
suffering  from  Deafness  and  Noises  may  be  permanently 
cured.  Full  particulars  of  this  Great  Remedy  will  be 
sent  post  free.    Write — 

H.   CLIFTON, 

70,  Mirror  House,  13,  Bread  Street  Hill,  London,  E.C.4. 


TO  HOME  MAKERS 


Send  for  Our  List. 

CASH  or  CREDIT  real  value. 

Oak  Combination  Bedstead, 

£2   12s.  6d. 

WITTAM  Sl  CO., 

229  &  251,  Old  St.,  London,  E.C.  2. 


HEIGHT  INCREASED 


IN    30    DAYS. 
Ef  A     COMPLETE  I  NO  APPLIANCES 
i^  /  m    „ZS~Z:Jt  NO  DRUGS 

KJf   ™    COURSE.      !  NO  DIETING 

The  Melvin  Strong  System  NEVER  FAILS. 

Full  Particulars  &•*  Testimonials — Stamp,  or 

complete  course  by  return  of  post  for  5/-  P.O. 

Melvin  J.  Strong,  Ltd.,24,Southwark  St.,  S.E.I. 
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The  Complete  Diet 

Hovis  Bread  is  a  complete 
diet.  If  you  tried  to  live 
on  white  bread  only  you 
would  slowly  starve,  how- 
ever much  you  eat.  Not  so 
with  Hovis   Bread   because 


H6VIS 

(Trade  Mark) 

flour  contains  tissue- 
repairing  elements  in  the 
right  proportions  for  the 
full  nourishment  of  the  body, 
also  the  natural  organic 
phosphates  of  wheat. 

There   are  no  husks  in 

Hovis    flour:    therefore 

it    is    the    most    easily 

digested. 


YOUR    BAKER 
BAKES    IT. 


THE  SPEEDWAY  TO 
PROSPERITY 

FREE  OFFER  TO  READERS. 


The  published  biographies  of  many  great  business 
builders  provide  the  most  instructive  comment  on  the 
qualities  of  mind  necessary  for  the  conception  and 
consummation  of  great  enterprises.  Read  these  life 
stories  and  you  will  find  that  such  qualities  as  : — 

— Observation,  — Resourcefulness, 

—Perception,  —Tact, 

— Judgment,  •  —Concentration, 

— Foresight,  — Initiative, 

— Decision,  — Imagination, 

—Will-Power,  —Organising  Power, 

— Self-Confidence,  —Memory, 

have  always  been  brought  into  play  in  a  highly  de- 
veloped state.  It  is  because  Pelmanism  develops  every 
function  of  the  mind — because  the  student  is  given 
practical  individualised  training  in  all  mental  functions 
— that  every  one  of  these  qualities  is  brought  to  that 
state  of  efficiency  which  enables  the  owner  of  the 
Pelmanised  mind  to  rise  to  the  individual  height  to 
which  he  or  she  aspires.  The  following  letter  taken  at 
random  from  a  mass  of  others  is  eloquent  evidence  of 
the  residtfulness  of  Pelmanism  : — 

RISE    OF    £145. 

"The  chief  benefits  which  I  have  derived 
from  the  Course  are:  Increased  self-confidence; 
greater  interest  power ;  wider  outlook ;  keener 
mental  grasp ;  more  tenacious  memory ;  ability 
to  do  more  work  and  better  work  with  greater 
rapidity  and  less  fatigue;  and  a  rise  of  £145 
per  annum  in  salary."        From  a  CLERK. 

Every  reader  has  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  free  of 
charge  full  particulars  of  the  New  (1920)  Pelman 
Course,  which  is  arousing  the  greatest  interest  throughout 
the  country,  and  information  enabling  those  who  wish  to 
take  this  direct  way  to  Prosperity  to  start  Pelmanism  at 
once  on  special  terms. 

WHAT  THE  POST  BRINGS  YOU. 

All  you  have  to  do  is  to  apply  to-day  to  the  Pelman 
Institute,  40,  Pelman  House,  Bloomsbury  Street, 
London,  W,C.  1.  By  return  you  will  receive  gratis 
and  post  free: — 

(1)  A  copy  of  "Mind  and  Memory,"  perhaps  the 
most  widely-read  book  in  the  world.  This  book  in  the 
compass  of  32  pages  gives  a  full  Synopsis  of  the  New 
Pelman  Course. 

(2)  A  full  Report  of  the  special  investigation  of 
Pelmanism  which  has  been  made  by  the  famous  journal 
Truth,  entitled  "Pelmanism  :  A  National  Asset." 

(3)  An  article  entitled** Pelmanism  as  an  Intellectual 
and  Social  Factor,"  which  deals  with  some  of  theother- 
than-business  aspects  of  this  Course. 

(4)  An  enrolment  form  enabling  you  to  enrol  for  the 
complete  Course  on  special  terms. 

All  the  above  will  be  sent  you  by  return,  gratis  and 
post  free,  on  application  to-day. 

Pelmanism  is  quite  simple,  easy,  and  interesting  to 
follow,  and  its  small  cost  places  it  within  the  reach  of 
every  reader. 

Apply  to-day  to  the  Pelman  Institute,  40,  Pelman 
House,  Bloomsbury  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 

Overseas  Addresses ;—  505,  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  U.S.A.;  Temple  Building,  Toronto; 
46-48,  Market  Street,  Melbourne;  Club  Arcade, 
Durban;    Chowpatti  Sea  Face,  Bombay. 
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Player's  Navy  Cut  Tobacco 


UX    Beautifully      Cool 
RQ    and  Sweet  Smoking* 


Packed  in  varying  degrees  of  strength  to  suit  every  class  of  Smoker. 


Player's  Gold  Leaf  Navy  Cut  -  \     per  oz. 
Player's  Medium  Navy  Cut      -  J-       j  / 
Player's  Tawny  Navy  Cut         -  J  ' 

Player's  "White  Label"  Navy  Cut  10|» 

Also  Player's  NAVY  GUT  DE  LtTXE  (a  development  of  Player's 

Navy   Cut)   packed  in  2-oz.    and  4-oz.    AIRTIGHT   TINS  at  2/4 

an  i  4/8  respectively. 


Player's  Navy  Cut  Cigarettes 


Have  a  world-wide  reputation.   They  are  made  from  fine  quality 
Virginia  Tobacco  and  sold  in  two  strengths— Mild  and  Medium. 

MILD  (Gold  Leaf)  MEDIUM 

100for5/10;50for2/ll     100for4/8;   50 for 2/5 

24 for  1/5;    12for«4d.    20 for  11  id.;  10 for  6d. 

In  Packets  and  Tins  from  all  Tobacconists  and  Stores. 

JOHN  PLAYER  &  SONS,  Nottingham. 


i?  Branch  of  The  Imperial  Tobacco  Co.  (of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland),  Ltd.    P.847! 


The  New  Patent 

SOUND    DISCS 

Completely  overcome  Deafness'  and 
Head  Noises,  no  matter  of  how  long 
standing.  Are  the  same  to  the  ears 
as  glasses  are  to  the  eyes.  Invisible. 
Comfortable.  Worn  months  without 
removal.    Explanatory  Pamphlet  Free. 

THE  H.  0.  WALES  CO.,  171,  NEW  BOND  ST.,  LONDON,  W.I. 


THE: 

1MB 

9EA* 


The  surest 
and  quickest 
remedy  for  * 
Catarrh,  or- 
dinary Colds  « 
and  Asthma- 
tic Troubles. 


"ILLLI 


JimL 


The  standard 
remedy  for 
over  40  years. 

At  all 
Chemists 

4s.  3d.  a  tin. 


BUCKS  HAND-MADE 

LACE  HANKIES 

10  in.  square. 
Lace  1  in.  deep. 
Made  in  a  complete 
square  with  corners 
properly    turned 
on     the     lace 
cushion. 
Edgings 
(Bucks 
hand- 
made) iin. 
to  3  ins.,  10a?., 
1/-,    1/6,    2/6 
per    yard 
Collars,      Yokes. 
Applique's,      etc. 


Mrs.    ARMSTRONG'S   Lace  Makers^Olney.  Bncfcg^ 


Instantly 
Kills  Pain ! 

One  touch  of  Vikwik  and  you  can  feel 
the  pain  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Sciatica, 
Lumbago,  Sprains,  Strains,  Bruises,  etc., 
etc.,  fade  away.  Kills  pain— gives  new 
life  to  tortured  limbs  and  aching  muscles. 
Doctors  support  it. 

Vikwik  liniment  can  be  obtained  from 
Boots'  (580  branches)  and  all  Chemists  at  1/3  and  3/-  per  bottle, 
or  direct,  post  free,  from  The  Yikwik  Company,  Desk  30, 
27,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 

ymsm 


RECO    _ 

STYLOGR^PHIC  PEN 
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The  "  RECORDER"  is  the  best  stylo  made.  • 

Fitted  with  Gold  and  Palladium  Point  and  . 

Gold  Spring  Needle.    To  be  had  of       : 

STATIONERS  or  from  theSOLE  MAKERS,  : 

JEWEL     PEN     CO.,     LTD.     (Dent.    8),  . 

76,    Newgate    Street,    LONDON,     E.C.  1  \ 
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P^^^^M5 


Brings  the  freshness  of  spring  into  the  home! 


-W — : — 

^Hall's  distemper! 


f\ 


i 


STRIP  from  your  walls  the 
dingy,  dirt-laden  wallpaper, 
the  lurking  place  of  germs.  Re- 
decorate with  Hall's  Distemper, 
and  fill  your  rooms  with  the  sweet- 
ness and  purity  of  Springtime. 

Rooms  decorated  with  Hall's 
Distemper  become  at  once  brighter, 
gayer  and  healthier,  because  the 
rich  velvety  surface  and  charming 
colourings  of  Hall's  Distemper  not 
only  give  a  refined,  artistic  effect, 
but  the  first  coat  instantly  destroys 
disease  germs. 

HALL'S  DISTEMPER  decoration  has  replaced  wall- 
papers in  Palaces,  Government  Offices,  Institutions, 
Hospitals,  Sanatorium^,  and  public  buildings,  because  it 
offers  advantages  which  cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  has 
the  beauty  and  refinement  of  simplicity — the  advantages 
of  health  and  economy. 

Sole  Manufacturers : 

SlSSONS    BROTHERS    &    CO.,    Ltd.  HULL. 

London  Office:  199B  Borough  High  Street,  S.E.I 

Liverpool— Foster  St.,  Sandhills.  Glasgow— 105  &  113  Bath  St.  Readinjr-6  Gun  Street. 


W^^^^^^^^^^^ 


ARMYTYPEHUTS 

X^OR  SftLE. 

From  £10  to   £500.     Carriage  paid. 
25  per  cent,  below  Contract  Prices. 

Illustrations,  Prices,  etc.,  Post  Free. 

T.  BATH  &  CO.,  Ltd.  t^fe 


WINDERMERE 

for  the  most  enjoyable  Holiday. 

Send  3^.  for  illustrated  Guide-book,  with   Map 

and  full  information,  from 

Advertising  Committee,  Windermere. 
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ARE     YOU 
TOO   THIN? 

Would  a  little  more  flesh  make  you  more  stylish 
and  attractive  ? 

Would  ten  or  twenty  pounds  more  make  you  better 
satisfied  with  your  personal  appearance  ? 

If  so,  you  should  try  Sargol.  It 
will  make  you  nice  and  plump ; 
for  years  Sargol  has  helped  to 
make  strong,  sturdy  men  and 
beautiful,  healthy  women.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  most  powerful 
inducer  of  nutrition  yet 
discovered. 

It  increases  cell  growth, 
makes  perfect  assimilation 
of  food,  increases  the 
number  of  bipod  corpus- 
cles, and  as  a  necessary, 
result  builds  up  muscles 
and  solid,  healthy  flesh, 
and  rounds  out  the  figure. 
For  women  who  can 
never  appear  stylish  in 
anything  they  wear,  be- 
cause of  their  thinness, 
i  this  remarkable  treatment 
jmay  prove  a  revelation, 
fit  is  a  beauty  maker  as 
well  as  a  form  builder 
and  nerve  strengthener. 
Men  increase  their  nerve 
power  as  well  as  adding  many  pounds  of  good  healthy 
flesh. 

If  you  want  to  add  solid  flesh  to  your  bones,  or 
are  lacking  in  nerve  force  or  vitality,  go  to  your 
chemist  for  a  3s.  box  of  Sargol,  and  let  it  prove  all 
we  claim  for  it. 

If  your  chemist  cannot  supply  you,  send  direct  to 
the  Sargol  Company,  10,  Phoenix  Place,  Mount 
Pleasant,  London,  W.C.I. 


POVDRE  ! 

De  Luw        ! 

The  latest  O  best  from  Paris,  f 


SOOTH INO   -  POMESlVfc    -  DCUCMTPUL 

l0°-l/9-t,  5/3  of  ©II  Cheroisrs  &  Stores    or 


F  .v£H^<qJ^N^NJLcS»50  32  LudGATE  H,LL  EC*  f 


ulil5NENS 

If  everyone  who  needs  Napery  to-day 

knew  what  amazing  values  we  offer  in 

Honockses  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases, 

' '  Old  Bleach  "  Table  Damask  and  line 

Pure  Irish  Bed  Linen,  our  stocks, 

large  as  they  are,  would  not  last  a 

single  week.    Having  contracted 

for  huge  supplies  at  the  favourable 

.     moment,  ve  actually  save  you 

pounds  on  perfect  goods  of  pre-war 

mialitv.        Write    jor    list     to-day. 

S.BARROWA  Co.(Bpt.ll8) 

104VictortaSt. 

London,  S.W.I 
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^VNLY  the  purest  of  food  is^ood  enough 
^   for  the  children.    Especially  for  this 


J& 


The  Cream  of  Curds  REG° 

should  be  in  every  household.  It  is  a  splendid 
food  for  children  (and  their  elders  too) ;  it 
contains  no  inferior  sugar  or  sugar  substitute, 
no  pips,  nor  other  alien  substance. 

Lemocreme  is  as  nourishing  as  it  is  delicious. 
Fresh  country  produce  and  purest  sugar  go  to 
its  making.  The  appetising  tonic  flavour  of 
Lemocreme  is  supplied  by  juice  from  choicest 
lemon  fruit. 

Jl$k  always  for  "Lemocreme" 
Sole  Manufacturers : 
WM.    SIMPSON    (Manchester)    LTD. 
The  Garden  Factory,  URMSTON,  Chea. 


THE  LION  LEADS  IN  CURING 


Bstab.  1847. 


It  i»  Nature's  Remedy. 


BURGESS' 
LION 
™*™«.    OINTMENT 

Cures  without  painful  operations,  lancing  or  cutting, 
Jn  all  cases  of  Ulcers,  Abscesses,  Whitlows,  Carbuncles, 
Boils,  Fatty  or  Cystic  Tumours,  Piles,  Fistula,  Polypus, 
Poisoned  Wounds  and  all  forms  of  Skin  Disease.  Unequalled 
for  Varicose  Ulcers.  Its  penetrative  power  makes  it  the  best 
application  for  curing  all  Chest  and  Bronchial  Troubles. 

Sold  by  Chemists,  1/3,  3/-,  5/",  dc,  per  box, 
E.  BURGESS.  59.  Gray's  Inn  Rd.«  London.  W.C.I 


NERVOUSNESS 

DO  YOU  LACK  SELF-CONFIDENCE? 

No  matter  what  your  sphere  of  work 
may  be,  Business  or  Professional  Life, 
or  even  Domestic  Service— you  must 
have  confidence  in  your  own  abilities 
or  be  doomed  to  lifelong  failure  and  41 
misery.      My    simple,    private    and  | 
convenient  home   method   will   give 
you  Self-Confidence  and  Nerve  Con- 
trol,  and  will    free  (you  from    any 
Nervous  ills  such  as  Blushing,  Shy- 
ness, Timidliy,  Twitching*,   Worry, 
Depression,   Mind  Wandering,  etc. 
Write  tO-day  for  full   particulars  of  my  successful 
treatment,  sent  FREE  if  you  mention  "  Windsor  Maga 
Specialist,  12,  All  Saints  Road,  St.  Annes-on-Sea 


home 
zine." 
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Seven  Minutes  from  Victoria  by  Elevated  Electric  Railway, 


FURNISHINGS 


Telephone : 

Battersea, 

300  (4  lines). 

Curtains  Carpets  Covers. 

\\riLLIAMSON  &  COLE'S  choice  of  CRETONNES  and  SHADOW  TISSUES  is  unique- 
1  w"  teSf gn  patt    colours  are  of  the  latest  and  most  up-to-date,  at  the  lowest 

Book  220.     CRETONNES       from  1/4*  to  2/10  per  var«l  LA  PW  phdt^HU™"^" 

Book  221.    CRETONNES from  2/li  to  3/11  wr  vfird  CURTAIN. 

Book  222.     CRETONNES       from  4/3  to  7/9  E  wd" 

Book  223.    CRETONNES.  50  ins.  wide from  2/11 k  ner  vS' 

SHADOW  TISSUES,  31  ins.  wide,  from  3/11 J  per  yard;  50  ins  wide 

Large  Variety  of  CASEMENT  CLOTHS,  in  31-in.  and  SO-in^vidthsT  *"  ' 

from  1/9  per  yard. 


THE 
'ABBOT" 
CHAIR. 


"LA   PRINGESSE 
TULIP  "CURTAIN. 

Delightful  applique 
in  mauve  and  grey, 
or  pink  and  green, 
on  Bolton  Sheeting. 
3J  yards  long. 

63/-  per  pair. 

THE 
"ABBOT"  CHAIR. 

Well  -  constructed 
Chair.  Upholstered 
in  decorative  cre- 
tonne in  two  shades 
of  blue.  Loose 
cushion  in  seat. 

£6    3    6 

Patterns 
Post  Free 


\ 


Per  box  of 

i-Gross, 
1/4  each. 
Pfr  box  of 

J-Qross, 
2/8  each. 
Post  Free. 


Wet  Feet  Impossible. 

Cool  Feet  in  the  Summer. 

Slipping:  Entirely  Obviated. 

Invaluable  for  Golfers. 

Used  by  the  Services. 

"Quoggs"  are  little  circular  pieces  of  specially  prepared   hard 

wood  compressed  in   Bessemer  Steel   frames  with  four  prongs 

inwardly  bent  for  fixing.    13  weigh  1  oz.  only. 

May  be  obtained  from  all  Boot  Stores  or  send  P.  V.  to— 

"  QPOGGS  "  CO.  (Dept.W.L.),  38,  York  Rd.,  LONDON,  N.  1 


EV1NRJLLDING    IS  A  FINE    SPOILT 

Take  an  Evinrude  Detachable  Motor  with  you 
to  Seaside,  River,  or  Lake,  and  enjoy  the  sport 
of  Motor  Boating  at  fractional  cost.  Imme- 
diately fixed  to  any  rowboat— your  own  or 
hired— and  needs  no  skilled  knowledge  or 
attention. 

Your  money  will  be  refunded  if  not  satisfied. 
Write  for  Jnll  parti-  T*        •  1 

culars  in  Catalog  tie  IV.    tV  1 XX  V\X  CX  €£ 

Motor  Co, (Enj5)Ltd 
107WaieriooRa.SEl 
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Don't  Wear 
a  Truss. 


Brooks'  Appliance  is  a  new  scientific 
discovery  with  automatic  air  cushions  that 
draws  the  broken  parts  together,  and  binds 
them  as  you  would  a  broken  limb.  It  ab- 
solutely holds  firmly  and  comfortably  and 
never  slips.  Always  light  and  cool,  and 
conforms  to  every  movement  of  the  body 
without  chafing  or  hurting.  We  make  it 
to  your  measure,  and  send  it  to  you  on  a 
strict  guarantee  of  satisfaction  or  money 
refunded,  and  we  have  put  our  price  so  low 

that  anybody,  rich  or  poor,  can  buy  it.  Remember,  we  make 
it  to  your  order— send  it  to  you— you  wear  it— and  if  it  doesn't 
satisfy  you,  you  send  it  back  to  us,  and  we  will  refund  your  money. 
That  is  the  way  we  do  business— always  absolutely  on  the  square 
—and  we  have  sold  to  thousands  of  people  this  way  for  the  past 
ten  years.  Remember.we  use  no  salves,  no  harness,no  lies.no  fakes. 
We  just  give  you  a  straight  business  deal  at  a  reasonable  price. 

Write  at  once 

for  our 

Illustrated 

Booklet. 


Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd.,  w*} 

d574A)  80  Chancery  Lane.  London,  W.C2.  J% 


Keep  Dry  in  Beacon  Oilskins 

Beacon  Oilskins  will  keep  you  dry  and  cosy  every  minute  of  the 
longest,  wettest  day.  They  carry  the  fullest  guarantee.  If  they 
leak,  stick, cr  fail  you  in  any  way,  the  Beacon  Label  says  that  you 
get  your  money  back  without  question  or 
quibble.  Beacons  do  keep  out  the  wet. 
The  Coat  illustrated  is  the  Falkland.  It  has 
an  easy  sporting  cut,  Raglan  shoulders,  wide 
skirt,  arid  two  big  roomy  pockets.  It  would 
keep  you  dry  in  a  solid  tteekofwet. 
In  black  Oilskin,  42/-  ;  in  Khaki 
and  Colours,  47/-.  Ladies'  Coats, 
38/6  up.  Children's,  24/6  up. 
Sou'westers  to  match.  Black,  5/6, 
Colours,  6/6;  Children's,  4/11. 

ILLUSTRATED  LI8T 
POST   FREE. 

Send  a  p.o.  for  the  Beacon  booklet 

of  "  Weather  Comfort,"  describing 

money-back  Guaranteed  Oilskins. 

BARBOURS,  Ld.,  20,  Beacon 

B'ld'gs.,  South  Shields,  Eng. 


Catalogue  Free  on  Request.  Everything 
for  Window  Decoration.  'The  Weavb  that 
Wears."  Besult  of  63  years'  Experience. 
Imperial  Hem  and  Contrenet  Curtains 
(Patent).  Muslins,  Casement  Fabrics, 
Hosiery,Cretonnes,Linens,Underwear. 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  LOOMS.    Write  To-Day 

S.  PEACH  &  SONS,  128,The  Looms, Nottingham 


DON'T   BLUSH. 

This  embarrassing  complaint,  which  has  many  times  caused 
you  inconvenience  and  annoyance,  can  easily  be  cured.  Why 
should  you  suffer  annoyance  and  at  times  appear  ridiculous 
when  by  a  new  scientific  discovery  you  can  be  cured  in  a  short 
time,  without  the  use  of  drugs,  massage,  instruments,  and 
other  appliances? 

Blushing  and  Flushing  of  the  Face  is  to  a  certain  extent  a 
disease.  Proof  of  this  is  the  reason  why  some  persons  suffer 
and  others  do  not ;  but  for  those  who  do  suffer  I  would  point 
out  that  the  only  cure  is  the  entire  eradication  of  the  cause 
from  the  system. 

Mr.  R.  E.  Temple,  the  discoverer  of  the  method,  will  be  glad 
to  send  full  information  and  booklet  to  any  genuine  sufferer. 
He  has  cured  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  all  grades  of  Society, 
and  is  constantly  receiving  letters  of  thanks.  The  Press  are 
unanimous  in  their  praise,  and  everyone  who  has  tried  it 
highly  recommends  his  method  as  a  sure  and  safe,  harmless 
cure  for  blushing. 

If  you  are  interested,  write  at  once,  enclosing  stamp,  for 
booklet  and  opinions,  to  Mr.  R.  E.  Temple  (Specialist;, 
20s,  Regent  Street  (and  Floor),  London,  W. 


BIG  CATALOGUE 
>FMONEY^5AVING 

CHINA 
EDFPWX^  >sg^rtW*GAINS 

rKCEW  ^OWNDREDS  OF  DESIGNS 

Mrre^Mf^^MfcWM  in  actual  colors 

Glrld  ^Phfor  all  buyers 

HOUSEHOLD    and    Private   Orders    our    SPECIALITY. 

Splendid  Bargains  in  China.  Pottery,  and  Glass.  Tea  Sets  from 
11/3.  Dinner  Sets  from  38/9.  Toilet  Sets  from  16/9.  Complete 
Home  Outfits  from  57/6.  Canteen  Crockery  a  SPECIALITY, 

as  supplied  to  Daily  Mail.    Outfits  for  50  persons  from  75/-. 
3PECIAL    UNBREAKABLE     QUALITY    CHINA 

for  Kitchen,  Camp,  Barrack,  Hospital  Use. 
The  Leading  Pottery  Mail  Order  Merchants.  Estab.  1903. 

30,000  Satisfied  Customers. 

Send  Postcard  To-day  for  Complete         f   nrr 

ILLUSTRATED      CATALOGUE        .  f"    #*   EL   tL 

One  Hundred  Designs  shown  in  Actual  Colours. 

CENTURY  POTTERY  CO..  Dept.  W.M.8..  BURSLEM,  Staff*. 


WHY  BE   TOO    FAT 

REGAIN  YOUR  HEALTH  AND  BEAUTY 

and  reduce  your  weight  quickly  hy  com- 
mencing the  nev^r-failing  Antipon  treatment 
NOW.  It  has  18  years'  reputation,  and  is 
the  only  safe,  sure,  and  pleasant  remedy  for 
over-stoutness.  No  change  of  diet,  but  a 
reduction  of  8  oz.  to  8  lb.  in  a  single  day 
and  night.  Sold  by  Boots  (580  branches)  and 
all  Chemists  nnd  Stores  the  world  over. 
Price  3/«  and  5/-,  or  in  plain  wrapper  direct 
from  the  ANTIPON  CO,  (Desk  5), 
27,  Store    St.,    London,  W.C.  1. 

CHEMISTS    STOCK    IT    EVERYWHERE.  ^ 

3/-    &    5/. 

VourF 

CHEMISTl 

SELLS 

IT 
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y  For  cleaning  Silver.  Electro  Plate  &c  N 

Goddard  s 

Plate  Powder 

Sold  everywhere  6d  1/-  2'6  &4'6    J 


!  08/5,    Bedford    Hill. 


DUATftC   Off  APPROVAL  BY 
mil  I  UO      POST  OR  RAIL. 

Assortments  are  sent  WITHOUT  DE- 
POSIT for  selection  to  Responsible 
Applicants  in  any  country  upon  their 
stating  their  Profession  or  Business  and 
Requirements. 

No  obligation  to  effect  a  purchase.  Paris 
Salon  Pictures,  Classical  Undraped 
Figures,  Statuary,  Sacred  Subjects  and 
Secular,  Views  of  India. 

Life  (Nude  Human  Figure),  Animal, 
Cloud,  Wave,  Flower,  and  other  studies 
for  Artists. 

Collections  from  noted  Galleries.    Price 
Listof  Photos,  3d.  post  free,  or  with  two 
Salon  Postcards,  post  free  1/-.    Foreign 
Stamps  up  to  a  total  of  One  Shilling 
are   accepted   from    residents  abroad. 
Money  Orders  much  preferred.  Packet -t 
of  Selected  Subjects  on  sale  on  receipt 
of  10/-  or  20/- •     State  class  required. 
Photos  exchanged  if  not  approved. 
ERDMANN    &  SCHANZ 
A  British  "Firm  (Established  1876), 
Balham    Station,    London,   S.W.  12* 


For    more    than    Thirty    Years     Thousands   have 
derived  Great  Benefit  from 

DR  DAVIS'S  FAMOUS  PILLS 

Have  been  universally  admitted  to  be  a  BOON  TO  ALL. 

They  are  the  best-known  remedy  for  Anaemia,  Giddiness,  Fulness 

and  Swelling  after  Meals,  Loss  of  Appetite.  Hysteria,  Palpitation 

of  the  Heart,  Debility,  Depression,  Weakness,  &c. 

Boxes,  1/3,  3/-,  5/-,  and  12/-,  post  free  from  the  Proprietor. 

DR.  DAVIS'S  book,  most  invaluable,  sent  free  on  receipt  of  a 

stamped  addressed  Envelope.    Only  address- 
SOS,  PORTOBELLO  RD.,  HOTTING  H1L.L,  LONDON. 
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The  "Woodstock"  3-Piece  Suite 

Settee  and 
Two  Easy 
Chairs 
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DESCRIPTION.— Birch  Frames,  British  Web,  well  sprung  with  Coppered  Steel  Springs, 
Soundly  Upholstered  in  Woollen  Flocks,  all  pieces  mounted  on  Castors.  The  acme  of 
comfort  and  economy.  Coverings  to  customer's  own  shades,  and  selection  in  new  Shadowed 
Linen  in  floral  effects  and  designs.     Patterns  on  application. 

c.£sh  or   Easy    Payment    Terms 

with  order  £4  down  and  |2  Monthly  Payments  of  £2  :  5  :  0 

CARRIAGE    PAID    to    the    Railway    Station    nearest    your    residence. 

:     YOUR    ENQUIRIES    on    General    Furnishing   will    be    appreciated    and    receive    the 
j     promptest    attention.      Estimates    furnished    or    free    catalogue   will    be  sent,     j 

£~*  W  HDIJI  Furnishing  CO.  (De|)t  Pembroke  Place, 
VT.lJVr.OJCj  J.  R.  GRANT,  Proprietor.    H\     LIVERPOOL 


YEARS' WEAR! 


Jute  Soles  last  longer  than  any 

others.  Easiest  for  House.Shop, 

Factory,  Travel,  Hospitals,  etc. 

B.F.,Reading:"Last  pair  nearly 

10  years  in  use."    "W.  Bygiiavb, 

New  Barnet :  "  Got  last  pair  9 

years  ago;   now  quite   worn." 

M.H.  (address 

on     request) : 

"  15  years  ago 

I  purchased  a 

pair  —  after 

fairly  regular 

wear  in  Africa 

they  are  still  serviceable."  Prices  (Post  free  United 

State  size  and  length  of  Walking  Shoe.  Kingdom,  abroad  extra). 

Colour— Brown,  Black,  or  White.  Children's  Ladies'.  Gent's 

A.    Plain  Shoes  (without  Strapping)  ..        .^      3/8        3/10     3/11 
I).    Leather  Fittings  (as  per  illustration)    ..       —         5/8        6/9 
0.     Boots,  suit  Shooting,  Climbing,  &c.  (no  Strapping)  5/-        5/2 
F.    Superfine  Shoes,  no  Straps  (Boots]/-  extra;    —         6/8       6/9 

Leather-soled  Shoes,  Superior 7/6       9/6     11/6 

"Ideal"  for  Navy,  Army  Camps,   Hospitals,  etc.     If  three  pairs  at 

one  time,  reduction  of  id.  per  pair.      Six  pairs,  2d.     Full  List,  Id. 

No  shops.    Send  P.O.  direct.    SO  years  advertisers. 

NOTE.— Jute  Shoes  Cheapest  Extant  while  Leather  so  dear. 

PATENTCANVAS  SHOE  CO., 7,  Steps  Rd., near  Glasgow. 

S  nit  abroad  on  receipt  of  M.  O.  No  free  samples. 


TOBACCO HABIT 

Conquered  in  3  Days 

I  offer  a  genuine  guaranteed  Remedy  for 

tobacco  or  snuff  habit.  It  is  mild,  pleasant, 
strengthening.  For  either  sex.  Overcome  that 
peculiar  nervousness  and  craving  for 
cigarettes,  cigars,  pipes,  chewing  tobacco, 
or  snuff.  It  is  unsafe  and  torturing  to 
attempt  to  rid  yourself  of  tobacco  or  snuff  habit 
by  suddenly  stopping  by  will  power;  don't  do  it. 
The  correct  method  is  to  eliminate  the  nico- 
tine poison  from  the  system,  strengthen  the 
weakened,  irritated  membranes  and  nerves,  and 
genuinely  overcome  the  craving.    You  can   give 

up  tobacco  and  enjoy  yourself  a  thousand  times 

better,  while  feeling  always  in  robust' health.  My  ATOP 
book  tells  about  the  wonderful  three  days'  Sniiuiiuft 
method.  Legions  of  Testimonials.  Inexpensive,  nSflii! 
reliable.  Book  on  Tobacco  and  Snuff  Habit,  YOUR 
testimonials  and  all  particulars,  sent  in  plain  wrap-  LIFE. 
pers  on  receipt  of  Set.  in  stamps.—  Write  today  to 
EDW.  J.  WOODS,  Ltd.,  10,  Norfolk  St.  (437.  T  B.L.),  London,  W.C.  2. 


FARROWS  BANK! 
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WEAK  NERVES 

ELECTRICITY 
THE  NATURAL  REMEDY 


Weak  nerves  lead  to  all  sorts  of  functional  disorders. 
Without  a  plentiful  supply  of  Nerve  Force  the 
power  of  every  organ  to  perform  its  function  is 
diminished  or  impaired.    Lacking  Nerve  Force, 

—The  blood  travels  slowly  in  Its  channels, 

—It  is  imperfectly  oxygenated. 

—Food  is  undigested  and  not  assimilated* 

—  Elimination  of  waste  matter  is  insufficient. 

—The  blood  becomes  tainted  with  poisonous  matter. 

—There  is  in-nutrition  or  mal- nutrition. 

—The  brain  is  incapable  of  great  or  sustained  effort. 

—The  whole  tide  of  life  in  the  body  is  low. 
This  book  mil  be  sent       ^^^  ^^^^  _____ 

Free  without  cost  or       ^^^~  „«&— .      ^^V^^/fGU/OJE^M 
obligation.      It  will      J         _f^^%  llHEA/Tl-til 

show   you  how  you       M  g9*6^  II^TDCaJS' It 

can  pass  from  ill-       /  \^  f  ^flffllttf /®?Wffll 

health  to    health 
and  strength. 


All  the  functions  being  imperfectly  performed,  there  begins 
a  state  of  anarchy  in  the  body.  The  stomach  rebels  and 
there  is  indigestion.  The  liver  "strikes"  and  there  is 
Sluggish  Liver  or  Biliousness.  The  kidneys  fail,  and  there 
are  Uric  Acid  Disorders,  including  Rheumatism  and  Gout. 
Even  the  brain  becomes  affected,  resulting  in  Insomnia, 
Brain  Fag,  and  other  Mental  and  Nervous  Troubles. 

Electricity  Restores  Nerve  Force. 

It  is  not  drugs  or  medicine  that  can  replace  this  deficiency 
of  Nerve  Force.  These  can  only  coerce  or  coax  overworked 
and  enfeebled  organs  into  temporary  functional  activity. 
Electricity  is  the  natural  co-equivalent  to  human  Nerve 
Force,  and  the  success  of  the  Pulvermacher  Electrological 
Treatment  is  wholly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  restores  lost 
Nerve  Force  by  the  most  scientific  and  successful  method. 

Curative  Electricity  in  Your  Home. 

You  can  wear  the  Pulvermacher  Appliance  to  your  business 
daily  or  even  while  asleep.  Although  powerfully  electrical, 
they  give  no  shock  to  the  system,  but  gently  and  steadily 
pour  a  continuous  and  curative  flow  of  electricity  into  all 
the  nerve  centres.  The  whole  nervous  system  responds 
quickly  and  sympathetically,  and  immediately  all  the 
functions  of  the  body  begin  to  be  performed  healthfully, 
easily,  and  with  their  natural  vigour. 

Write  for  this  "Guide  to  Health  and  Strength"  to-day 

If  your  nerves  are  weak, 
If  your  digestion  is  poor, 
If  your  liver  is  sluggish, 
If  you  are  constipated, 
If  you  have  Rheumatism  or  Gout, 
If  you  are  easily  tired  and  depressed, 
If  you  lack  confidence  or  will-power, 
or  if  you  are  in  any  way  " below  par."  "run  down,"  or  ailing, 
you  will  find  the  secret  of  health  in  its  pages. 

Post  to  the  Superintendent,  Pulvermacher  Electro- 
logical  Institute,  Ltd.,  22,  Vulcan  House,  56,  Ludtfate 
Hill,  London,  E.C.4. 

Those  who  can  do  so  are  cordially  invited  to  call  for 
a  personal  and  free  consultation  upon  their  Health 
Trouble. 


In  days  of  long  ago  our  grand- 
mothers were  famous  for  their 
exquisite  pot-pourri  and  perfumes 
made  from  old-world  blossoms. 

Zenobia  Perfumes  have  just  the 
same  natural  and  flower-like  fra- 
grance— they  give  a  charm  and  a 
personal  daintiness  unobtainable 
by  the  use  of  ordinary  scent. 

Sweet  Pea  Blossom  and  Night 
Scented  Stock,  2/6,  4/-,  5/9, 8/3  and 
17/6  per  bottle.  Lily  of  the  Valley, 
2/6,  4/6,  7/6  and  12/6  per  bottle. 


You  should  notpay 
more  than  these 
prices  anywhere, 
but  be  sure  to  ask 
ior  Zenobia  brand. 


Of  all  Perfumers, 
Chemists  &>  Stores 

Zenobia,  Ltd., 
Loughborough, 
Leicestershire. 


GOUTand  GOUTINESS 

Pond's   ARTHRITICUS 

is  the  unrivalled  natural  remedy,  unsurpassed  for  eliminating  mnc 
acid  and  removing  the  cause.  Rapid  relief  assured.  Do  not  suffer. 
3/-;  postage  6d.  6  bottles  18/-  post  free.  Invaluable  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Rheumatism,  Lumbago,  Sciatica,  and  all  Rheumatic 
and  Gouty  Affections. 

GEO.  P.  POND,  M  P.S.,  68,  Fleet  Street,  London,  B.C.  4. 
Established  over  60  Years. 


PIERROT         f 

7SPARFUM  DEROSINE  £ 
Creation  of  PAULPoiRET.Paris.  "«* 
cU\e.  Spirif  of  youth  €r  Gaiety.  "|g 
^  of  a]l  Chemiafcs  And  Store*  or  *? 

0    WH.CALNANfrCeao^LuDGATEHiiM^.  f^ 
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IS  YOUR  HAIR  RIGHT  P 

If  you  have  tried  all 
other  remedies  and 
failed,  write  to-day  for 
my  booklet,  "  Hair 
Culture,"  No.  36,  and 
Price  Lists,  Ad.,  post 
free,  and  read  How  I 
Cure  Baldness,  Grey- 
ness,  Superfluous  Hair, 
etc.  I  prepare  the 
treatment  to  suit  the 
complaint. 

PROFESSOR    MARSHALL,, 
123,  Great  Victoria  Street,  Belfast. 
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From  War 
to    Peace. 

The  Allies  having  proved  the 
value  of  the  puttee  in  the  strenuous 
work  of  war,  FOX  Bros.  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
are  now  adapting  it  for  golfing, 
motoring,  shooting,  walking,  riding 
and  cycling. 


(Fox's 
Improved 
Puttees) 


Non-Fray  Spiral." 


ttiiliiisES 


Regulation  Heavy  Weight 
Extra  Fine  Light  Weight 
Extra  Fine  Light  Shade 


Per  pair 

9/- 

"      XI//~ 
12/- 


CAUTION: 

See  that  the  name  '  FOX '  is  on 
the    metal    discs    (right   and    left) 


attached   to  every  genuine   pair  of 
POX'S  New  Non-Fray  Spiral  Puttees. 


Patentees  &  Sole  Manufacturers : 

FOX  BROS.  &  Co.,  Ltd. 

(DePt.Q  )  Wellington,  Somerset. 

Agents  jor  United  States  \  The  Manley  &  Johnson  Corporation, 
260  West  Broadway,  New  York,  U.S.A. 


A  SERIOUS  TALK 
WITH  EARNEST 

OFFICE  MEN 


Have  you  ever  thought  of  taking  one  of 
the  recognised  professional  diplomas  which 
are  open,  by  examination,  to  men  engaged 
in  business  life — qualifications  which  will 
give  you  a  definite  professional  status, 
with  remuneration  accordingly? 

Consider,  for  example,  the  following 
professional  Societies,  Fellowship  of  which 
confers  the  right  to  utilise  the  descriptive 
initials  indicated : — 

Chartered  Institute  of  Secretaries,  F.C.I.S. 
Incorporated  Secretaries'Association,  F.  I.  S.  A. 
Society  of  Incorporated  Accountants 

and  Auditors,  F.S.A.A. 
London  Association  of  Accountants,  F.  L.  A.  A. 

Possessing  one  of  these  qualifications, 
there  will  be  keen  competition  amongst 
business  undertakings  for  your  services  in 
such  a  capacity  as 


Company  Secretary 
Private  Secretary 
General  Manager 
Office  Manager 
Company  Director 


Accountant 
Cost  Accountant 
Cashier 

Works  Manager 
Auditor,  &c. 


Then,  given  ordinary  diligence  on  your 
own  part,  your  future  career  is  assured. 

The  obstacles  !  They  are  purely  imagi- 
nary. One  or  other  of  these  valuable 
examinations  is  open  to  every  ambitious 
man  or  woman  engaged  in  business,  with- 
out payment  of  any  premium  or  service 
under  articles,  while  special  facilities  are,  in 
many  cases,  available  for  ex-Service  men. 

SPECIALISED  POSTAL  TRAINING- 
TAKEN  AT  HOME,  IN  SPARE  TIME. 

The  necessary  coaching  may  be  under- 
taken without  interference  with  your 
present  employment,  and  the  cost  of  the 
necessary  training  is  quite  small. 

One  of  the  above-mentioned  examinations 
is  easily  within  your  reach.  An  hour  or 
two  per  day  for  a  few  months — and  the 
thing  is  done ! 

If  you  would  like  to  know  more  about 
these  examinations,  and  how  to  enter 
for  them,  send  a  postcard  to-day  for  the 

"STUDENTS'    GUIDE." 

Gratis  and  Post  Free.  You  will  be 
under  no  obligation. 

METROPOLITAN  COLLEGE, 

Dept.  W.M.  ST.  ALBANS  Ltd  • 
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TURKISH    BATHS 
AT   HOME 

No  form  of  bathing  accomplishes  such  perfect  cleanliness 
as  the  combined  HOT-AIR  and  VAPOUR   BATH. 

It  not  only  cleanses  the  outer  surface,  but  also  opens  the 
pores,  eliminates  impure  matters,  and  stimulates  a  health- 
ful flow  of— life's  principle — the  blood,  clears  the  skin, 
recuperates  the  body,  quiets  the  nerves,  rests  the  tired, 
and  creates  that  delightful  feeling  of  invigorated  health 
and  strength.  Physicians  recommend  it  for  the  prevention 
and  cure  of  Colds,  Influenza,  Rheumatism,  Kidney  and 

Liver  Troubles,  Skin  Diseases,  &c. 

Our  Patent  Folding  Oabinets  embrace  every  desirable  feature 

and  possess  several  exclusive  advantages,  such  as— Absolutely 

Safe  Outside  Heater;  Heat  Regulator;  Exit  is  easy 

and  immediate— no  assistant  required. 

Write  for  "  BATH  BOOK  "  No.  5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  Ltd.  171iSH2og?S?ifT- 


ftOlitttt 


The 

Sanitary 

Polish. 


NOTHING  IS  THE  SAME  NOR 
HAS  THE  SAME  REFRESHING 
SMELL  &  ANTISEPTIC  VALUE. 


For    Floors,    Furniture,    Linoleum,    etc. 

Of  all  Grocers,  Stores, 
Ironmongers, 

A  little  RONUK  goes  a  long 
way,  and  will  polish  and 
re-polish  by  simply  using  a 
brush  or  a  cloth,  or,  better 
still,  a  Ronuk  Home  Polisher. 


Write  for  leaflet  to— 

RONUK  LIMITED 

Portslade,  Brighton,  Sussex. 


Real  HARRIS,  LEWIS,  and 
SHETLAND  HOMESPUNS 

DIRECT  FROM  THE  MAKERS.  Lightweights  for  Ladies 

and  Mediant  for  Gents.        Patterns  and  Prices  on  application. 

S.  A.  NEWALL  &  SONS  (Dept.  30.),  Stornoway,  Scotland. 

State  shade  desired  and  whether  tor  Gents'  or  Ladies'  Wear. 


ARE  YOU  SHORT  P 

If  so,  let  the  Girvan  System  help  you 
to  increase  your  height.  Mr.  Bnggs 
reports  an  increase  of  5  inches ;  Driver 
E.  F..  3 inches ;  Miss  Leedell,  4  inches ; 
Mr.  Ratcliffe,  4  inches.  No  drugs  or 
appliances.  Send  three  penny  stamps 
for  further  particulars  and  £ioo 
guarantee  to  Enquiry  Dept.,  W.M.,  17, 
Stroud  Green  Road.  London.  N.  4. 


SCIENCE  CONQUERS 
RHEUMATISM 

Is  rheumatism  curable?  Doctors  say  "Yes." 
URACE  PROVES  IT.  Urace  has  cured 
thousands  of  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Backache, 
Sciatica,  and  all  uric  acid  complaints.  It 
never  fails. 

Urace  Tablets  are  sold  by  Boots'  (5S0  branches) 
and  all  Chemists  at  1/3,  3/-,  and  5/-  per  box,  or 
direct  post  free,  from 

The  Urace    Laboratories,  52,   Woburn 
House,  Store  Street,  London,  W.C.  1. 

URACE 


The  8LOAN-DUPLOYAN  System  saves 
a   year's   study  and  holds  the   world's   Parlia- 
mentary Reporting  Speed  Record.     Illustrated 
handbook,    with    lesson    and 

specimens,  free  from 

Sloan-Duployan  Headquarters, 

(Dept.  D),  Ramsgate. 


AMAZING  HAIR  DISCOVERY. 

All  persons  who  suffer  from  PREMATURE  GREYNESS, 
Baldness,  Falling  Hair,  etc.,  should  use  INCANA,  the 
marvellous  Hair  Grower  of  the  ancient  Inca  aristocracy,  and 
the  most  perfect  Hair  Food  in  existence.  SEND 
NO  MONEY,  but  write  to-day  {enclosing  lid.  stamp  for 
reply),  for  large  free  sample  and  descriptive  Booklet  of  this, 
Wonderful  Remedy,  to — 

INCANA    CO.,    6w,    MANOR    PARK    PARADE, 
Hig^h  Road,  Lee,  London,  S.E.13. 


p*HAVE  YOU  A 

X    Then  by  means  of  the  '^QUfK  ' 

**    — w»r~  •• 

ition, 

ases  a 

objec 

WORM! 


DOG 

the  pink  of 


>y  » 

POWDERS  you  can  always  keep  him 

.       -  ',  f  f'    ""     ' 
>pl 
iectionable  troubles  due  to  the  presence  of 


way; 
condition,  healthy,  hearty,  full  of  life,  free  from  all  Skin 

:hi        --••-■  '      ' 


Diseases  and  other  complaints,  and  also  from  the 
most  objectionable  troubles  due  to  the  presence  of 
WORMS.  Use  these  Powders  with  the  utmost 
confidence ;  they  are  prepared  from  the  recipe  of  one 
of  the  best-known  and  most  successful  Dog  Breeders 
in  the  World.  %/-  and  2/6 1  post  firee  1/2  and 
2/8,  fromF.H.  PE0B8EE  A  CO.,  Ltd.,  Veterinary 
Chemists,  Spring  Hill,  BIRMINGHAM,  or  through 
any  Chemist.  Com  Dealer,  or  Stores. 


VETARZO 


WITHOUT  PURE  BLOOD  HEALTH  IS  IMPOSSIBLE. 

BLOOD 
MEDICINE 
LIFE  WITHOUT  HEALTH  IS  LIVING  DEATH. 
BRAIN  AND 
NERVE  FOOD 


VETARZO 

Trial     Bottle     either     Remedy,    3^.,     leading     Chemists,    or 
Vetarzo  Remedies  Co.,  Gospel  Oak,  N.W.  5,  London,  England. 
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Phillips' 
Militar/ 

SOLES    £~&JHEELS 


Men's  Stout    -    -     5/6  per  set* 

Light  -    -    4/6      „ 
Ladies*  -    -     -    -    3/-       „ 

HEELS  ONLY- 

MeiTs  Stout   -    -     2/-  per  pair. 

..     Light  -    -    1/6      „ 
Ladies'-     ...]/•        n 

Fixing  Extra. 


Ililllllllllil 


#JT     Thin   rubber   plates,    with    raised   studs,   to 

j1     be   attached    on    top   of   ordinary  soles   and 

heels,    giving    complete    protection     from     wear. 


They  make  one 
pair  of  boots 
last  the  time 
of  three  .  .  . 
and  .  .  .  .  . 
keep  feet  dry 
in  wet  weather 

FROM  ALL  BOOTMAKERS 


BREECHES 
and  SUITS 

MADE  TO  MEASURE 
OF     OUR      STRONG 

RIDING    TWEEDS. 

WEAR  TWICE  AS  LONG 
AS   ORDINARY   SUITINGS. 

BREECHES  -  30/- 
SUITS     -      .    IIS/- 

No  matter  where  you  are,  send  us 
full  particulars  of  your  requirements 
and  we  will  send  you  patterns, 
measure  tape  and  full  instructions 
for  self-measurement,  and  guarantee 
to  fit  you  perfectly  or  refund  your 
cash. 

BEDFORD  RIDING 
BREECHES   C° 

(Dept  W.M,),  29,  GREAT  TITCHFIELD  ST., 

OXFORD    STREET,    LOUDON, 
ENGLAND.    ===== 


ESTABLISHED    I9QQ_ 


HIHflHM 


WE    TEACH    BY    POST 

We  specialise  in  «//  Exams,  connected  with 
these  subjects:-^ 


Aviation 

Shipbuilding 

Electricity 

Mining 

Engineering 

Mathematics 

Structural  Engineering 

Surveying  and  Levelling 

Architectural  Drawing 

Building  Construction 


Clerk  of  Works'  Duties 
Structures  in  Concrete 

and  Steel 
Draughtsmanship 
Civil  Engineering 
Boiler  Inspecting 
Marine  Engineering 
Motor  Engineering 
Wireless  Telegraphy 
Internal  Combustion 

Engines 


We  are  prepared  to  prod  vice  on  demand  6,ooo  unsolicited 
testimonials  from  successful  students  or  pay  ^ioo  to  any 
charity  you  appoint.  If  we  have  helped  6,ooo  to  prosperity, 
surely  we  can  help  YOU.  If  you  are  interested  in  any  of 
these  subjects  write,  naming  the  subject,  and  we  will  send 
youour  FREE  BOOKLET.  Please  state  your  age.  Advicefree. 
Parents  should  seek  our  advice  for  their  Sons. 

THE  BENNETT  COLLEGE1'  r>,  SHEFFIELD 


FOR  HEADACHES 

These  little  Zox  Powders  are  instantly  effective  in  banishing  headaches  and  neuralgia. 

You  just  take  one  in  a  cup  of  tea  or  water  and  the  pain  goes  like  majgic. 

So  confident  are  we  that  they  wilt  give  you  instant  relief  that  we  will  gladly  send  two  Zox 

Powders  FREE  upon  receipt  of  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

Zox  Powders  can  be  bought  at  all  Chemists  or  Stores  in  1/-  and  2/6  boxes,  or  post  free  at 

the  same  price  from: —  -»«..     -   ^-.._^^-..    —  ~.^ 

THE  ZOX  CO.,  1 1,  HATTON  GARDEN,  LONDON,  E.C1. 


Model  Universal  Keyboard 

for    Self-Teaching  Typing, 

10/6  each,  post  free. 


TAYLOR'S  TYPEWRITERS 

ALL    MAKES    ON    HIRE,  HIRE    PURCHASE, 
BOUGHT, SOLD,  REPAIRED  &  EXCHANGED. 

TYPEWRITER    AND    OFFICE    SUPPLIES    AT    BARGAIN    PRICES. 

Oak  Typewriter  and  Office  Tables  £3  10s.  each. 

Write  for  LIST  No.  48  of  Typewriters,  Duplicators,  and  Adding  Machines. 

TAYLOR'S,  Ltd.,  74,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.  2. 

Est.  1884.  NEW&  SECONDHAND  OFFICE  FURNITURE.  Phone  Holborn 4811  -4 lines. 
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JMM1'      THK    PATENT  JM;  , 

Treasure  Cot' 


The  Perfect  Nest  for  Baby 


Light,  Cosy,  Hygienic,  Portable, 
Washable.  Folds  up  small. 
Easily  carried  from  room  to  room 
A  sure  shield  from 
draughts  &  glaring  light. 
No.  0.  Plain  Wood  -  32/6 
No.  1.  Stained  Wood  34/6 
No.  2.  White  Enamel  37/6 

Postage  paid.     Draperies  extra. 


A  New  Special  Design  with 
curved  legs,  brass  centre  rod, 
mercerised  fringe,  &c< 

No.  3b.    Plain  Wood, 

75/- 

No.  3.  White  Enamel, 

79/- 

Carriage  paid. 
Canopy  Drapery  extra. 

Write  for  40-page 
lllm.  Catalogue. 

Cots  sent 

FREE  on  7  days' 

approval. 

THE  TREASURE  COT  CO.,  Ltd. 

(Dept  K2),  124,  Victoria  St.,  London,S.W.l. 


ARECO 


TOOT 

This  world-renowned  dentifrice  with  over  60  years'  reputation  is 
the  very  best  preservative  for  tbe  teeth  and  gums.  Unrivalled  for 
removing  tartar  and  arresting  decay.   Post  free,  1/6, 3/-,  and  4/6  pots. 

Beware  of  Imitations. 
GEO.  P.  POND  &  SON,  Lid.,Dentists,68,  Fleet  St.,  London,E.C4. 


I  CURED  MYSELF 
I  CAN  CURE  YOU 


STAMMERING 

My   Rational   Method    is    most   successful,   and    gives    a 
thorough  and  permanent  cure. 

Treatment  personally  or  by  correspondence. 

Write  for  Free  Particulars. 

E.  E.  BARKER,  3,  Lime  Grove,  Hands  worth,  Birmingham 


DUTTON  S  hSSr 


SHORTHAND 


Easiest 

to 

Learn, 

Write, 

and 

Head. 

Only  6  Rules  and  29  Characters.— A  Knowledge  of  Button's 

Shorthand  will  enable  you  to  EARN  MORE  MONEY. 

Complete  Theory  Learned  in  24  Hours.  Send  2d.  stamps  for  20-page 

Illustrated  Booklet  and  Specimen  Lesson  to 
DUTTON  S  COLLEGE  (Desk 8),  SKEGNESS-  London:  9",£93 
Gt.  Russe'l  ISL,  W.O.I.  Manchester:  Victoria  Bldys.  St.  Mary's  Gata. 


MATERNITY 

(Finlay's  Patents,  adjustable  any  size). 
SKIRTS  from  21/-  to  Sgng.  GOWNS  from  3  gna. 

to  14  gns.  CORSETS  fr^m  31/6  to  84/-.  i 
Catalogues  &  Patterns  of  latest  Materials  FREE.  || 
DEFIES*  3E3  33  Wonderful  Baby  Book  1 
FINLAY'S,      16,     Houldsworth     Street 

(Top  Oldham    Street),  MANCHESTER. 
LONDON,  W.  1 :  47,  Duke  St.  (off  Oxford  St.) 


for  men  who 
appreciate 
comfort  and 
good   style. 


SPHERE  BRACES 


^^^  are  built  on  lines  that  have  proved 
correct  both  in  comfort  and  wear.  They 
fit  snugly  without  pull  or  drag  on  the 
shoulder. 

Specially  cut  from  elastic  of  the  finest 
quality — rustless  fittings  and  smart  leather 
tabs  to  tone  or  contrast  with  colourings. 

Buy  and    PROVE  a   pair  for  yourself. 

May    be    procured    from    the 

Leading  Outfitters  &  Drapers. 

Ask  for  Sphere  Garters,  Suspenders,  or  Sphere  Brownies. 


HALF  A  CENTURY  REPUTATION. 

Dr.  LE  GLERG  S  liver  &  kidneys. 

Invaluable  for  diseases  of  these  important  organs.  Gravel,  Pains  in 
the  Back,  Gout,  Rheumatism.  &c.  Price  3s.,  leading  Chemists,  or 
post  free,  Dr.  Lk  Clero  Med.  Co.  Haverstock  Road,  N.W.  5,  London. 
England.  Depdts:  Paris,  12,  Ruk  Castiglionb;  Antwerp,  19,  Qoai 
van  Dyck;  New  York,  90,  Bkekman  Street;  Toronto,  Lvmans.  Ltd.; 
Australia,  Elliot  Bros..  Sydney  and  Brisbane;  New  Zealand  Druo 
Co..  Ltd.,  Auckland.  Christchurch,  Dunedin.  Wellington;  India. 
B.  K.  Padl  &  Co..  Calcutta. 


ARE  YOU  FAT? 

Or  are  you  getting  fat?     Do  not  waste  big 
money  on  quack  medicines  that  do  not  cure. 
Spend  a  little  money  wisely  on 
Nature's  Only  Remedy— THINZU  TABLETS 
They  will  restore  you  to  your  normal  slimness  in 
a  few  weeks.     Sent  post  free,  with  directions,  in 
plain  wrappers,  for  P.O.  1/3.     Don't  delay. 
THE  THINZU  TABLET  CO., 
113,  Lambert  House,   Ludgate  Hill.  LONDON,  B.C. 


■FREE JS 


iTRlALSw,.^^ 


DRINK  HABIT 

ISECRETLY  CUPEDI 


URELY 
RESCUE  YOUR  FRIENDS  from  the  drink 
craving.  You  can  easily  do  so  without  their 
knowledge— secretly,  speedily,  and  harmlessly, 
with  permanent  result,  at  trifling  cost.  Ample 
Proofs  and  FREE  TRIAL  of  Fully-guaranteed 
Treatment  sent  privately,  POST  FREE. 
Correspondence  strictly  confidential. 
from  THE   VENN'S  COMPANY, 

its  grip.  i,  station  Road,  Brixton  (S.  Y.),  London^ 


±_ 


TOWLE'S  VITALIQUE  TONIC 

. The  best  Tonic  for  sufferers  from 

Anaemia,  Lassitude,  Palpitation,  Nervousness. 

This  Tonic  acts  as  a  Nourishing  Food  to  the  Nervous 

System,  and  produces  a  fine  healthy  colour  to  the  skin. 

3/-  BOTTLE,  POSTAGE  4d.  EXTRA,  FROM 

E.   T.    TOWLE   6   CO-    Ltd., 

69,  Long  Row,  Nottingham.  Established  1826. 
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REAL  ENJOYMENT. 


%m'4 


PURE 
BREAKFAST 


Ask  for  FRY'S 
yellow  a.  Red  Label 


$10 


Children  who  drink  lots  of   FRY'S   Cocoa  are  warmer-blooded, 
rosier-cheeked,  have  sturdier  bodies,  and  seldom  get  chills  or  colds. 

AND  THEY  DO  LOVE  IT. 
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MOTHERSILL'S 
SEASICK  REMEDY 

Testified  by  Royalty,   Nobility,   Army,   Navy, 

and  Airmen  all  over  the  world. 
Does  not  contain  Cocaine,   Morphine,  Opium, 
Chloral,  or  any  of  the  Coal  Tar  products,  there- 
fore there  are  no  bad  after-effects. 

GUARANTEED  OR  MONEY  REFUNDED. 

All  Chemists,  4/2  and  8/4 

MOTHERSILL    REMEDY    CO.,    Limited, 

19,  St.  Bride  Street,  London,  E.C.4. 


Here's  what  solved  the  problem 

"for  Mother." 

The  children  were  continually  asking  for  "  pennies  for 
Mackintosh's."  Now  I  bring  home  weekly  one  of  the 
popular  "  family  "  tins,  and  how  eagerly  they  look  forward 
to  "  Mackintosh  Day,"  as  they  call  it.  I  let  them  have 
as  much  as  they  like,  for  I  know  Mackintosh's  Toffee 
de  Luxe  is  made  from  lots  and  lots  of  very  good  things. 
Sold  by  Confectioners  everywhere,  in  j^-lb.  Family  Tins, 
and  loose  by  weight.  ^ 


HOW  TO  LEARN 

LAWN  TENNIS 

A  Simple  Instructive  Treatise 

BY 

CHARLES   HIERONS, 

Head    Lawn   Tennis    Professional    and    Coach    at    the 
Queen's  Club,  West  Kensington. 

Also  Contributions  by 

C.  P.  DIXON 

J.  C.  PARKE 

A.  E.  BEAMISH 

Mrs.  LAMBERT  CHAMBERS 

Mrs.  ETHEL  W.  LARCOMBE 


Illustrated  with  many  Photographs, 
PRICE     2/6     NET. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LONDON,  E.C.4 


HAVE  YOU  A  RED  NOSE  P 

Send  an  envelope  (stamped  and  addressed), 
and  you  will  learn  how  to  rid  yourself  of 
such  a  terrible  affliction  free  of  charge. 
Send  no  money.     Address  in  confidence : — 

T.  E.   TEMPLE,   Specialist, 
205,  Regent  St.  (2nd  Floop),  London,  W.  1. 
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VARSITY 

SECTIONAL  BOOKCASE 

So  different  from  the  ordinary 
clumsy  type  of  sectional  bookcase. 
Beautifully  designed  in  oak  and  mahogany. 
Buy  as  your  Books  increase 

You  can  purchase  any  number  of  sections  to 

commence.  Packs  flat — a  child  can  erect  them. 

Booklet  and  Prices  from  the  Patentee 

and  Manufacturer — 

MINTY(Dpt.W.),  44  ff  45f  High  St.,Oxford 


!^^^^^^^^C^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^! 


The  DEMAND  for  SKETCHES 


^C^* 


suitable  for  Posters , Covers,  Advts.  ,&c. ,  is  greater  than 

ever.    It  does  not  matter  where  you  live,  if  you  can  do 

the  work  that's  wanted  you  can  earn  money  at  home, 

designing,  selling  sketches  by  post.     By  Post,  too, 

CHAS.  E.  DAWSON  can  teach  you  to 

draw  for  reproduction  and  make  an  income 

in   this  new,  interesting  and 

congenial    profession.      His 

Correspondence   Course 

has  enabled  so  many  other  a 

readers  to  make  good, 

WHY   NOT    VOU? 
Post    a    small    specimen   i 
Sketch  (with  stamp  for  return)   •, 
to  Chas.  E.  Dawson,  Practical  J 
Correspondence  College,  Ltd..  * 
95,Thanet  House,  Strand, and  he  t 
will  send  you  a  letter  of  criticism,  ™ 
advice,  and  all  particulars  free. 
If  Sketch  shows  unusual  promise  you  may 
secure  a   Home  Study  Course  at  reduced 
SCHOLARSHIP  terms  in  small  instalments. 


f^f 


(t JOHN  BONDS,, 

CRYSTAL  PALACE 

MARKING  INK 

Marks  cleanly  and  never  runs*     , 


Sold  at  all  Stationers,  Chemists 
and  Stores  6d.  and  Is. 


For  use  with  or  without  heating 
(whichever  kind  is  preferred). 
Used  in  the  Royal  Households. 


COPYRIGHT. 


SECURE 

in.    your 

OWN  HOUSC 

A  specially  advantageous  plan  of  House 
Purchase  by  which  Life  Assurance  helps  to 
secure   to  you  the   house  in  which  you  live. 


The  many  advantages  of  House-ownership  must 
be  obvious  to  every  tenant.  Secure  from  the 
uneasy  feeling  that  at  any  time  he  may  receive 
notice  to  quit,  the  owner  has  the  gratification  of 
knowing  that  so  long  as  the  property  belongs  to 
him  all  the  improvements  he  may  make  to  the 


House  and  Garden  are  for  the  benefit  of  himself 
and  family — not  for  the  landlord. 
Moreover,  in  the  possession  of  a  house  he  has  a 
tangible  security  which,  once  free  from  debt, 
becomes  a  valuable  asset  which  as  a  rule  can  be 
readily  realised  for  cash. 


FURTHER    ADVANTAGES 

The  "  B.D."  plan  of  House  Purchase  is  undoubtedly  the  most  attractive  devised.  Not  only  does  it 
enable  you  to  secure  your  house,  spreading  the  greater  portion  of  the  cost  over  a  long  term  of  years, 
but  also  provides 

ALL    THE    BENEFITS    OF    LIFE    ASSURANCE 

because,  should  you  unfortunately  die  before  the  payments  are  completed,  the  house  is  secured  to 
your  wife  and  family  free  of  debt. 

Full  particulars  will  be  forwarded  free  to  any  address.  Each  proposal  receives  careful  preliminary 
consideration  before  any  expense  is  involved.   Applications  for  advances  of  not  less  than  £400  are  invited. 

ADDKESS   LIFE   AND   INVESTMENT   DEPARTMENT: 


Head  Office : 

British  Dominions  House, 

Royal  Exchange  Avenue, 

EC.  3. 


EAGLE 


STAR  6 


INSURANCE  r^^COMWVNY  LTD 

32,    MOORGATE    STREET,    LONDON,    E.C.  2. 


S 


The    Most     Prcgmsive 

Office  for  all  Classes  of 

Insurance. 


ASSETS    EXCEED 


£18,000,000 
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DON'T  LOOK  OLD! 

But  restore  your  grey  and  faded  hairs  to  their  natural  colour  with 

LOCKYERS    Sulphur 

HAIR  RESTORER 

21- 


Its  quality  of  deepening  greyness  to  the  former 
colour  in  a  few  days,  thus  securing  a  preserved 
appearance,  has  enabled  thousands  to  retain  their 
position.  

Sold  Everywhere. 

Lockyer's  gives  health  to  the  hair  and  restores 
the  natural  colour.  It  cleanses  the  scalp,  and  makes 
the  most  perfect  Hair  Dressing. 

This  world-famed  Hair  Restorer  is  prepared  by  the  great  Hair 
Specialists — 

J.   PEPPER   &  CO.,    LTD., 
6,  Bedford  Laboratories,  LONDON,  S.E. 

and  can  be  obtained  direct  from  them   by  post  or  from  any 
Chemist's  and  Stores  throughout  the  world. 


WARD,    LOOK.    &    OO.'S 

GUIDE-BOOKS 


2/- 
net. 

These  little  red  handbooks,  which  have  long  been  recognised  as  the  best  and  cheapest  of 
the  kind,  are  familiar  in  every  part  of  the  British  Isles.     Many  Illustrations,  Maps,  and  Plans. 


ENGLAND   AND    WALES. 


Aberystwyth. 
Aldeburgh-on-Sea. 
Anglesey  and  North  Wales. 
Bangor,  Carnarvon,  &c. 
Barmouth,  Dolgelly. 
Barnstaple  and  N.W.  Devon. 
Bath,  Wells,  Cheddar. 
Bettws-y-Coed,    Snowdon, 

&c. 
Bexhill  and  District. 
Bideford,  Clovellv,  &c. 
Bognor,  Selsey,  &c. 
Bournemouth  and  District. 
Brecon  and  S.  Wales. 
Bridlington 
Bridpori,  West  Bay,  &c. 
Brighton  and  Hove. 
Broads,  The. 
Broadstairs  and  N.E.  Kent. 
Bude  and  North  Cornwall. 
Budleigh  Salterton. 
Buxton  and  the  Peak. 
Canterbury  and  N.E.  Kent. 
Cardiff  and  S.  Wales. 
Carnarvon  and  N.  Wales. 
Channel  Islands. 
Chichester  and  S.W.  Sussex. 
Clevedon,  Portishead,  &c. 
Colwyn  Bay. 
Conway,  Deganwy,  &c. 
Criccieth  and  Cardigan  Bay. 
Cromer. 
Dartmoor. 


Dawlish  and  S.E.  Devon. 
Deal,      Walmer,      Sandwich, 

&c. 
Dover,    St.  Margaret's   Bay, 

&c. 
Dovercourt,  Harwich,  &c. 
Eastbourne. 
Exeter  and  S.E.  Devon. 
Exmouth  and  District. 
Falmouth  and  S.  Cornwall. 
Felixstowe. 
Filey,  Flamborough,  &c. 
Folkestone,  Sandgate. 
Fowey  and  S.  Cornwall. 
Harrogate. 
Hastings. 

Hereford  and  theWye  Valley . 
Heme  Bay,  Whitstable,  &c. 
Hythe,  Littlestone,  &c. 
llfracombe  and  N.  Devon. 
Isle  of  Man. 
Isle  of  Wight. 
Lake  District,  The 
Leamington. 

Littlehampton,  Arundel  ,&c. 
Liverpool,  Birkenhead,  &c 
Llandrindod  Wells,  &c. 
Llandudno  and  N.  Wales. 
Llangollen,    Cor  wen,    Bala, 

&c. 
London  and  Environs. 
Looe  and  S.'  Cornwall 
Lowestoft  and  District. 


Lyme  Regis. 
Lynton  and  Lynmouth. 
Malvern  and  District. 
Margate,  Westgate,  &c. 
Matlock  and  District. 
Minehead,  Exmoor,  &c. 
Newquay  and  N.  Cornwall. 
Nottingham  and  District. 
Paignton  and  S.  Devon. 
Penmaenmawr  &  N.Wales. 
Penzance  andWest  Cornwall. 
Plymouth  and  S.W.  Devon. 
Pwllheli  and  Cardigan  Bay. 
Ramsgate  and  N.E   Kent. 
Rhyl  and  North  Wales. 
Ripon  and  District. 
St.  Ives  and  West  Cornwall. 
Scarborough  and  District. 
Seaford,  Lewes,  &c. 
Seaton  and  District. 
Sheringham,  Runton,  &c. 


Sherwood   Forest. 

Sidmouth  and  S.E.  Devon. 

Southwold. 

Stratford-upon-Avon. 

Swanage,  Corfe,  &c. 

Teignmouth. 

Tenby  and  South  Wales. 

Thames,  The. 

Torquay  and  District. 

Towyn,  Aberdovey,  &c. 

Wales,  North  {N.  Section'. 

Wales,  North  (S.  Section). 

Wales,  South. 

Warwick,  Kenilworth,  &c. 

Weston-super-Mare. 

Weymouth. 

Whitby. 

Worcester  and  District. 

Worthing  and  S.W.  Sussex, 

Wye  Valley. 

Yarmouth  and  District. 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen,  D^eside,  &c. 
Edinburgh  and  District. 
Glasgow  and  the  Clyde. 
Highlands,  The. 


Inverness  and  the  Northern 

:      Highlands. 
Oban      and      the      Wes'ern 

I      Highlands. 


IRELAND. 


Antrim    (County),     Giant's 

Causeway,  &c. 
Belfast,   Mourne  Mountains, 

ike. 
Cork,  Glengariff,  &c. 


Donegal  Highlands. 
Dublin,  Bray,  Wicklow,  &:. 
Killarney    and     South-West 

Ireland. 
Londonderry  &  Co.Donegal. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  Warwick  House,  Salisbury  Square,  London,  E.C.  4. 
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FLUXITE 

SIMPLIFIES 
SOLDERING 


I'M  GLAD   I   HAD 

FLUXITE 

Leaks  grow  like  cabbages  while  the  Plumber  lights 
his  pipe.  In  other  words,  FLUXITE  will  end  the 
trouble  in  less  time  than  it  takes  you  to  remember 
where  the  Plumber  lives.  Quickly,  easily,  and  at 
next-to-nothing  cost  you  can  mend  damaged  gas 
and  water  pipes,  kitchen  and  household  utensils, 
tools  of  all  kinds,  gardening  implements,  toys — all 
can  be  made  as  good  as  new  with  FLUXITE. 
Mechanics  WILL  have  FLUXITE  because  it 

SIMPLIFIES  SOLDERING. 

The  inexpensive  FLUXITE  Soldering  Set  saves 
its  cost  in  a  very  short  time — lasts  for  years — is 
simple  and  handy  to  use.  Ask  your  Ironmonger 
or  Hardware  Dealer  to  show  you  this  outfit. 

FLUXITE  can  be  obtained  in  all 
Hardware  and  Ironmongery  Stores, 
in  tins  costing  8d.,  1/4,  and  2/8. 

GET     A     TIN     TO-DAY. 


THE  "  FLUXITE  "  SOLDERING  SET 

contains  a  special  "small-space"  Soldering  Iron    with 
non-heating    metal    handle,    a    Pocket     blow-Lamp, 

Fluxite,  Solder,  etc.,  and  full  instructions. 

Price  10/6,  Sample  Set,  post  paid  United  Kingdom. 

FLUXITE  LTD.,  201,  Bevington  Street,  Bermondsey,  England. 


Cut  the  Irk  out  of  Work 

BY  USING 

MOPS  & 
POLISH 


by  m 

QtH$uftit 


(Awarded  Grand  Prix  and  3  Gold  Medals). 
Insist  on  having  Our  Susan  if  you 
want  better  service  and  reliability. 


"LAVO"    Mystic    Cleanser 
cleans  Mops  without  labor. 

Packets  +d.  each.     Post  free,  sid.     Of 
Ironmongers,  Stores,  etc.,  or  direct— 

Homeware  Mfg.  Co.  (Dept.  6), 
Albion  Works,  King's  Cross,  London, N.i 


RATI  FY'S    elastic 

DA1LLI  J  STOCKINGS 

EXTRA  FINE  FOR  SUMMER  WEAR. 

"  VARIX"  all  about  Elastic  Stock- 
ings ;  how  to  zvear,  clean,  and  repair 
them,  post  free. 

Bailey's  Hygienic 
Washable  Imperceptible 
Flesh=Coloured  Trusses. 


ABDOMINAL     B  ELTS 

EVERY   ARTICLE    FOR 
SICK     NURSING. 


38,  Oxford  St.,  London,  W.  1. 


What  About  the  Future? 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOLS 

have  helped  more  men  to  successful  futures  than  any 
other  institution  in  the  world.  I.C.S.  training  is 
simple,  quick,  and  certain.  At  little  cost  it  comes  to 
you,  whenever  you  are,  and  follows  you  round 
wherever  you  go.     Post  this  coupon  NOW  1 

INTERNATIONAL    CORRESPONDENCE   SCHOOLS,  LTD., 
96,   KINGSWAY,  LONDON,   W  C  2. 

Please  send  me  your  free  book  containing  full  particulars  of  the 
Course  of  Correspondence  Training  before  which  1  have  marked  X 
. .  Mining  . .  Steam  . .  Advertising 

..Mechanical  ..Boiler  ..Window  Dressing 

. .  Draughtsmanship    . .  Agriculture  . .  Textiles 

..Shipyard  ditto        ..Poultry  Farming     ..Chemistry 
..Electrical  ..Civil  Engineering  ..Wireless  Telegraphy 

..Building  ..Business  Training  ..Woodworking 

. .  Marine  . .  Secretaryshi  p         . .  Furniture 

..Motors  ..Salesmanship  ..Fruit  Farming 

NOTE.— If  the  subject  desired  is  not  in  above  list,  write  it  here  :~ 

Name    *. 

Address 
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FOOTS'  SELF-PROPELLING  &  SELF-ADJUSTABLE 

Wheel  Chairs. 

Constructed  on  new  and  improved  principles, 
■which  enable  the  occupant  to  change  the  in- 
clination of  the  back  or 
leg-rest  either  together  or 
separately  to  any  desired 
position,  meeting  every 
demand  for  comfort  and 
necessity :  also  supplied 
with  single  or  divided  and 
extensible  leg-rests.  Have 
speciallylarge  rubber-tyred 
wheels,  and  are  most  easily 
propelled.  No  other  Wheel 
Chairs  are  capable  of  so 
many  adjustments. 
WHEEL  CHAIRS 
of  Various  Designs 

from  £4. 
Write  for  Catalogue  F5. 

J.  FOOT  &  SON,  LTD.,  Patentees  &  Manufacturers, 
171,  NEW  BOND  STREET,  LONDON.  W.  1. 


NOW  READY.  From  all  Booksellers. 


330  pages,   Crown  8vo.,  Cloth. 

Price  5/-  net. 

INCOME   TAX 

By  F.  G.  UNDERHAY,  M.A., 

Barrister-at-Law. 
Being  a  Summary  of  the  Law  of 

INCOME  TAX,"  SUPER  TAX, 
AND  EXCESS  PROFITS  DUTY. 

WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.,  LIMITED,  LONDON,  E.C.4. 


2!miiiiiHiiiiiiiiirmiiiiiiiiimiimiumiiiiiiiiuui£ 

I  JUST  THE  THING  I 

I      THE  DOCTOR  ORDERS      | 

=  —BRAND'S  ESSENCES  are  == 

sz  ready   for    immediate   use,    no  ss 

jE  water  to  add— every  teaspoon-  z: 

5  ful   a   stepping-stone    to   more  — ; 

22  complete    recovery  —  the   very  = 

=;  Essence     of    the     best    Beef,  EE 

EE  Mutton  and  Chicken  obtainable.  EE 

BRAND'S! 
( ESSENCES  I 

EE  give  vitality  and  vigour.    They  = 

—  are  nourishing:  and  stimulating  EE 
EE  and  yield  wonderful  results  in  EE 
=  cases  of  Malnutrition,  Weak  2= 
EE  Digestion    and    Nervous    Ex-  EE 

—  haustion.  Doctors  always  order  ss 
=  BRAND'S.  E 

22  Sold  by  all  Chemists,  Grocers  and  Stores  EE 
IE     everywhere,    in    tins    and    glass   jars,     zz 

imiimiimmiiimimmimmimmmiiimimiiii 
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^^  PREPARATIONS  1 

are  now  in  almost  universal  use.  Among  the  most  popular  is  Oatine  Face 
Cream,  which  acts  like  a  charm  and  restores  a  sordid  and  faded  complexion 
into  one  which  can  characteristically  he  described  as  representing  the 
Bloom  of  Youth.  It  removes  pimples  and  blackheads,  and  never  fails  to  fill 
out  wrinkles  and  hollows.    Men  find  it  invaluable  for  use  after  shaving 

Use  Oatine  Cream,  1/6  and  3/-,  at  night.    Oatine  Snow— a 
vanishing  cream— during  the  daytime,  1/3  a  jar. 

In  addition  to  Oatine  Cream  and  Oatine  Snow,  the  following 

Oatine   Toilet  Preparations  make  an  irresistible  appeal 

to  all  who  appreciate  first-class  quality  and  good  value. 

Oatine  Tooth  Paste,  1/3         Oatine  Shampoo  Powders,  each  3d. 

Oatine  Face  Powder,  1/6        Oatine  Soap,  4d.,  10d.f  and  1/4  a  tablet 

Oatine  Talcum  Powder,  1  /3    Oatine  Shaving  Stick  &  Shaving  Cream,  1  /3 


A  MARVELLOUS  INVENTION   FOR 


THE   MURRAY 


WRITE    TO-DAY    FOR    BOOKLET. 
Explaining   how  the   Deaf  can  now  hear. 

It  does  not  matter  what  the  cause  of  your  Deafness  (unless  you  were  born  deaf),  you 
can  hear  with  this  wonderful  appliance  as  well  as  others. 

Age  is  no  barrier,  nor  the  length  of  time  you  have  been  deaf.  Mr.  R.  G.  Smith,  of 
Tottenham,  was  deaf  for  24  years,  and  can  now  hear  as  well  as  anybody.  We  can  give 
positive  proof  of  hundreds  of  similar  cases. 

"  The  Murray  Ear  Drum "  makes  low  sounds  and  whispers  plainly  heard.  A 
miniature  Telephone  for  the  Ear— invisible,  easily  adjusted,  and  entirely  comfortable. 
Thousands  sold. 

People  affected  with  this  distressing  complaint  are  invited  to  write  for  valuable  Booklet, 
fully  descriptive  of  this  wonderful  and  yet  simple  invention,  which  enables  the  deaf  to 
hear,  and  also  contains  convincing  proof  of  its  efficacy  from  users  in  all  stations  of  life. 
If  you  are  deaf  or  know  anybody  who  is  deaf,  write  for  this  Booklet.  It  costs  nothing  ; 
we  send  it  free  to  anyone  on  receipt  of  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

CO.,  193  Century  House,   2Q5,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 
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Recommended  by 
Doctors  for  its 
Antiseptic  Qualities 


WRIGHT'S 

COAL  TAR 

SOAP 


'It  is  suited  to  the  most  sensitive 
skins  and  is  an  IDEAL  SOAP 
FOR   NURSERY   USE." 

— Medical  Press. 
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HAIR 

PERMANENTLY 

WAVED 


without  which  none  of  you  Ladies  should  be 
if  you  want  to  look  smart  and  have  comfort 
and  peace  of  mind. 

Come  to  us  prepared  for  a  sitting  of  between 
one  and  two  hours,  and  we  will  Permanently 
Wave  it  to  last  you  for  about  six  months', 
withstanding  all  weather  frolics,  shampooing, 
steam,  &c,  and  you  will  be  able  to  dress  it  in 
any  style  you  may  desire. 

Charges.— Whole  Front  from  £3  3  O 
Whole  Head     „     £5  5  0 

Side  Pieces  6/-  per  ,Cone  (one  or  two 
each  side  may  do). 
We  can  accommodate  fifteen  ladies  at  a  time, 
and  each  one  attended  by  a  male  specialist. 
If  you  don't  want  a  Permanent  Wave,  honour 
us  with  a  visit  just  the  same,  as  we  specialise 
in  Hair  Tinting,  Hair  Dressing,  Shampoo, 
Hair  Treatment  and  Hair  Work. 

T.  VASCO,  LTD., 

World-Celebrated  Makers  of  Transformations, 
and   Innovators   of  Hairdressing   Fashions, 

16,  DOVER   ST.,  LONDON,  W„ 


MASTER  :  "  Why  late  ?" 
P  UPIL  : '  *  Please,  sir,  my  boot- 
lace broke  and  delayed  me." 
MA  S  TER  : '  «  Well,  write  out  the 
word  *  Hurculaces '  200  times, 
then  ferhafs  you'll  remember 
to  buy  some  that  won't  break. " 


Try  one  pair  of  Hurculaces,  and 
prove  for  yourself  their  outstanding 
value.  They  are  well  dyed,  solid  and 
strong,  and  never  look  shabby  in  wear. 


Slocked  by  hading  Drapers, 
Bootmakers  and    Outfitters. 

Wholesale  only  :—FAIRE  BROS.  &  CO.,  Ltd.,  LEICESTER. 


WARD,  LOCK  &  CO.  S  NEW  FICTION 

6s«  net.     From  all  Booksellers  and  Libraries. 

JOSEPH    HOCKING'S  STRIKING  STORY 

THE  KAISERS  INVESTMENTS 

Mr.  Hocking's  novels  are  all  stamped  with  striking  and  original  individuality.  They  are  bold  in 
conception,  daring  in  thought,  picturesque  and  lifelike  in  description,  and  it  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at  that  each  fresh  effort  is  eagerly  awaited  by  a  great  and  ever-increasing  public. 

PATRICIA  AND  LIFE  By  E.  Maria  Albanesi 
A  MATING  IN  THE  WILDS  By  Ottwell  Binns 

THE  HEART  OF  A  PRINCESS  By  William  Lc  Queux 
THE  GUARDIAN  By  Isabel  Maud  Peacocke 
THE  GIRL  WITH  THE  HAUNTING  EYES  By  Florence  Warden 
THE  HOUSE  OF  DANGER  By  Guy  Thorne 

PETER  HYDE,  M.P.  By  Paul  Trent 

THE  HEREPATH  PROPERTY  By  J.  S.  Fletcher 

CONVICT  100  By  Marie  C.  Leighton 
THE  TEMPTATION  OF  CARLTON  EARLE  By  Stella  M.  During 
THE  MYSTERY  OF  THE  COMMON  By  James  Blyth 

GUILE  By  Headon  Hill 

STAYWARD'S  VINDICATION    ,  By  Harold  Bindloss 

JACK  O'  JUDGMENT                  <  By  Edgar  Wallace 

THE  WOMAN  WHO  HELD  ON By  Fergus  Hume 

WARD,    LOCK   &   CO.,    LTD.,    Warwick    House,    Salisbury   Square,    LONDON,    E.C.  4. 
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Embank 


Sweeping  with  a  carpet  broom, 
Drives  the  dust  in  deeper  ; 

The  only  thing  to  get  it  out, 
Is  a  Ewbank  Carpet  Sweeper. 

The  Ewbank  is  quick — but  efficient. 
With  it  you  can  clean  a  room  more 
quickly  than  another  woman  can 
spread  her  dust  cloths.  There  is  no 
dust  with  a  Ewbank — and  no  effort 


Ask  to  see  the  Ewbank  "Success"  with 
the  Self  Cleaning  Brush 


DELICIOUS    FRENCH    COFFEE 

RED 
WHITE 
&BLUE 

For  Breakfast  &  after  Dinner. 

In  making,  use  LESS  QUANTITY,  it  being 
much    stronger  than    ORDINARY"  COFFEE 


EVENTUALLY  YOU'LL  BUY 


„♦♦ 


SttETS 

(RUBBER  CUSHIONS  OF  COMFORT) 

BECAUSE :  They  cost  half  the  price  of  soling 
and  wear  three  timet  a*  long. 

BECAUSE :'  Your  uneven  wear  is  corrected 
for  a  few  pence.      Easily  fixed. 

BECAUSE :  They  keep  the  feet  dry.  Made 
of  finest  Rubber,  not  cheap  re- 
claimed material. 

LADIES'  2/6  *  3/-  p««t  %*$&£ 
GENTS'  3/6*4/-  Kr»t    ""Stf.""* 

Singles  sold  for  renewals 

OF  ALL  BOOTMAKERS 

BRITISH  SOLETS  LTD. 

45.19  CORONATION  ROAD,  BRISTOL 


The  Thief  of  Beauty 

41  How  to  stay  Time  in  its  relentless 
course."  That  is  the  problem  of 
Beauty.  Does  Beauty  know  that  the 
enemy  most  to  be  feared  is  not  Time, 
but  Pyorrhoea — a  disease  of  the  gums 
that  wrecks  the  health  and  brings 
the  brand  of  age  ?  Pyorrhoea  begins 
with  tender  and  bleeding  gums  but 
often  ends  in  the  most  serious  bodily 
ailments. 

Four  out  of  five  people  over  forty  have 
Pyorrhoea.  You  can  keep  this  insidious 
disease  away.  Visit  your  dentist 
frequently  for  tooth  and  gum  inspec- 
tion— and  use  Forhan's  For  the  Gums. 

How  to  use  Forhan's 

Use  it  twice  daily,  year  in  and  year 
out.  Wet  your  brush  in  cold  water, 
place  half  an  inch  of  the  refreshing, 
healing  Tooth  paste  on  it,  then  brush 
your  teeth  up  and  down.  Use  a 
rolling  motion  to  clean  the  crevices. 
Massage  gums  either  with  your 
Forhan-coated  brush  or  with  the 
finger.  If  gum  shrinkage  has  already 
set  in,  use  Forhan's  according  to 
directions  and  consult  a  dentist  for 
special  treatment. 

Forhan's  comes  in  one  size  only. 
2/6  at  all  Chemists. 

FORHAN'S  LTD.  Montreal 

If  your  chemist  cannot  supply  you, 
send  direct  to  Sole  Agents,  THOS. 
CHRISTY  &  CO.,  4-i2  Old  Swan 
Lane,  E.C.4,  who  will  forward  a 
tube  for  2J6  post  free. 


Forhan's 


FOR  THE  GUMS 

Checks  Pyorrhea 
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the  DESIRE 

BUST 

BRASSIERE 

(Patented) 

is  perfectly  rut  and 
daintily  made:  retains 
the  bust  in  any  desired 
position  without  pres- 
sure. Correct  anatomi- 
cal support  restores  the 
relaxed  bust  to  a  normal 
condition  of  health ; 
takes  the  strain  of  the 
weight  of  the  bust; 
removes  hollows  and 
wrinkles  from  the  neck 
and  throat,  and  weighs 
but  a  few  ounces.  As  it 
moves  with  the  skin, 
it  never  becomes  dis- 
placed, and  may  be 
worn  WITH  or  WITH- 
OUT CORNET. 


Manufactured  in— Cream  sateen, 
backed  with  same  material  j  laced 
in  gores  with  narrow  silk  ribbon, 
with  wide  silk  shoulder  ribbons 
to  match.  Or  line  white  drill, 
backed  with  corset  drill,  with 
silk  ribbons  in  any  colour  desired. 

Procure  by  post  from 

THE  DESIRE  BUST 
BRASSIERE  CO., 

6a,  North  End    Road, 

Golders  Green, 
LONDON,    N.W.  3 

Send  10/6  with  order  and  the 
bust   and    under-bust  measure- 
ments.   Also  state  whether  bust 
is  small,  medium,  or  full. 

WORN    BY    ALL 
LEADING   ACTRESSES. 


ASTONISHING 
HAIR  BEAUTY 
RESULTS  from 


Qufei^feeniia 


Proper  Shampooing  with 

QUIN  QUENNA. 

After  the  first  shampoo  with 
QUIN  QUENNA  the  hair 
is  undeniably  better,  and  it 
grows  more  and  more  beauti- 
ful after  every  wash.  QUIN 
QUENNA  gives  such  life 
and  vigour — such  a  wealth  of 
heavy,  wavy  thickness. 
QUIN  QUENNA  makes  the 
hair  fresh, clean,  bright,  and 
fluffy,  and  so  easy  to  dry  and 
do  up  afterwards.  QUIN 
QUENNA  has  no  ravishing 
perfume,  but  in  every  packet 
there  awaits  youHairBeauty 
beyond  description.  QUIN 
QUENNA  is  a  triumph— a 
revelation  of  Hair  Loveliness. 
Just  say  to  your  dealer '  'I  want  QUIN  QUENNA."  He  stocks 
it,  he  knows  its  value.  In  packets  (containing  sufficient  for  2 
shampoos),  2  for  1  /-,  6  packets  2/9.  If  unable  to  procure  Q  UlN 
QUENNA  or  QUINOLOX,  send  direct  to  us,  and  we  will 
dispatch  promptly  along  with  a  common-sense  Beauty  Leaflet. 
Leiohton  Labs.  (Dispatch  Room  18),  35,  Gray's  Inn  Ril.,  London,  W.C.I. 


A  GUARANTEED   HAIK 

GROWER 

A  little  Quinolox  brushed 
into  ordinary  dull,  flat,  lifeless 
hair,  frees  the  hair  from  dust  and 
dirt,  making  it  look  and  feel 
pretty,  fresh,  wavy,  bright,  and 
abundant  all  day  long.  Quinolox 
is  better  than  any  dry  shampoo. 
2/-  and  3/6  a  bottle. 


FROM    ALL    BOOKSELLERS, 

THE  WONDER  BOOKS 

Crown  4lo.      Picture  Boards.      6/-  net.      264  Pages.      300  Illustrations.      1 2  to  1 6  Colour  Plates. 

THE   WONDErTbOOK  OF  AIRCRAFT 

Though  primarily  designed  for  boys  and  girls,  this  lavishly  illustrated  volume  appeals  to  a  far  wider 
circle  for  everyone  is  interested  in  the  wonderful  development  of  aviation.  The  work  of  the  Royal 
Air  Force  in  the  War  is  fully  described,  and  there  are  chapters  on  the  huge  machines  of  to-day  that 
are  destined  to  revolutionise  methods  of  transport  throughout  the  world. 

THE   WONDER   BOOK   OF   ANIMALS. 

This  handsome  volume  is  not  merely  a  picture  book,  or  a  story  book,  or  a  natural  history  book,  but  a  blend  of  all  three. 

THE  WONDER   BOOK   OF   RAILWAYS. 

Has  scores  of  chatty  articles  about  engines,  signals,  and  tunnels  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

THE   WONDER   BOOK   OF   SHIPS. 

Tells  in  simple  language  all  about  the  great  liners  and  other  vessels  of  the  Mercantile  Marine. 

THE  WONDER   BOOK   OF   THE   NAVY. 

A  fascinating  volume  descriptive  of  Britain's  "sure  shield,"  and  presenting  every  aspect  of  life  afloat  and  ashore  in  War 
and  in  Peace. 

THE  WONDER   BOOK   OF   SOLDIERS. 

This  handsome  volume,  though  lightly  written,  is  a  mine  of  information  on  Army  life  and  Military  matters  generally. 

THE  WONDER   BOOK   OF   EMPIRE. 

Tells  all  about  the  lands  under  the  Union  Jack,  including  the  former  German  Colonies. 

THE   WONDER   BOOK   OF   CHILDREN. 

Gives  glimpses  of  children  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 


WARD,    LOCK    &    CO.,    LTD.,    Warwick    House,    Salisbury    Square,    LONDON,    E.C.  4. 
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jRoyu  Vinoi/a  7bom/hsrE 


CHE  smiles — there's  a  flash  of  white  teeth  and 
^  a  sparkle  like  the  sun  glancing  on  water  crystal- 
clear.  A  smile  makes  all  the  difference  to  the 
face  ;  the  teeth  make  all  the  difference  to  the  smile. 

Royal  Vinolia  Tooth  Paste  makes  the  care  of  the  teeth  a 
matter  of  pleasure.  It  is  delightfully  refreshing  in  use,  while 
its  antiseptic  properties  thoroughly  cleanse  and  purify  the 
mouth  and  throat,  keep  the  teeth  sound  and  give  them  a 
pearly  whiteness. 

^hose  who  prefer  a  dentifrice   in  powder  form  will  find 
Royal  Vinolia  Tooth  Powder  excellent.    Tins,  9d.  &  1/3 


In      ^ubes, 

7id.  &  1/3 


VINOLIA  COMPANY  LIMITED, 
LONDON. 


RV  371—23 
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"WINDSOR"  MISCELLANEOUS  ADVERTISEMENTS 


DE  COURCY'S  TOOTH-NERVE  DE- 
STROYER.—Painless.  Most  easy  in 
application,  is.  sd.  DE  COURCY'S 
ENAMEL  FOR  STOPPING  TEETH, 
xs.  Both  post  free. — Pond  &  Son, 
Dentists,  68,  Fleet  Street,  London. 

64-page  BOOK  ABOUT  HERBS  and 
hOW  to  Use  them.  —  2^.  —  Trimnell 
the  Herbalist,  Richmond  Road,  Cardiff. 


AMATEUR  PHOTOGRAPHERS.-De- 

veloping  or  printing.  The  best  possible  got 
out  of  every  negative  and  every  print — 
every  time.  No  waiting.  Any  size,  xs. 
for  12  exposures ;  6d.  for  6.  Prints,  post- 
cards, and  Enlargements,  list  free. 
Cameras  bought  or  exchanged.  Martin, 
Photographer'sChemist.Southarnpton 


FITS  CURED.— Proof  positive  supplied, 
post  free,  by  Trench's  Remedies,  Ltd. 
(Dept.  W),  South  Frederick  Street, 
Dublin.  Pamphlet  explains  simple 
home  treatment ;  30  years'  success. 


STAMMERING  EFFECTUALLY 
CURED  by  correspondence  or  person- 
ally.— N.  H.  Mason,  30,  Clarendon 
Villas,  Hove,  Sussex.     Established  1876. 


*  THE  MAGIC  TRIO  "  (three  cards) 

teaching  Woman" s  Secret  Powers,  Secret 
of  Youth.  Novel,  infallible,  indispensable, 
3J.  6d. — Talisman  Press,  38,  Harrogate. 


AMATEUR  SNAPSHOTS.  -  Prices  for 
all  sizes :  Developing  gd.  per  spool ; 
Printing  2s.  6d.  dozen  prints ;  Enlarging 
from  negative  3s.  6d.  to  6s.  6d.  Best 
work  only.  Price  lists  free.  Cameras 
bought  and  sold.  —  Richards,  Chemist, 
Hagley  Road,  Birmingham.    Est.  1856. 


XA  RELIABLE  MEMORY,  WILL- 
POWER, SELF-CONFIDENCE, 
&  CONCENTRATION  COURSE 
at  a  reasonable  price — 5/-.  Clear, 
concise  and  practical  lessons. 
"Pitman's  Journal'*  says:  l*  No 
better  course  of  scientific  mental 
training  could  be  desired"  Complete 
Course,  5/-.  No  further  fees.  Particulars 
free.— The  St.  Settef  Institute  (Dept.  W.). 
Perth,  N.B. 


55  STAMPS  6d— Kedah,  Siam, 
Panama,  Timor,  Oceania,  etc.  Journal 
Free.  —  Brooks,  43,  Edmund  Street, 
Camberwell.    *        f 

*-<  ,  - 

CORNS,  BUNIONS,  CHILBLAINS, 
RHEUMATISM  CURED.  Ointment  1/3 
— Gardner  &  Rendall,  Chiropodists,  85, 
Regent  St.,  London. 


STAMMERING.— Mf.  J.  Herbert  Miall, 
originator  of  "  The  Stammerer's  Alpha- 
bet," whose  instructions  have  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  at  Eton,  Harrow, 
Uppingham,  Weymouth  College,  Christ's 
Hospital,  and  other  Public  Schools,  will 
undertake  a  few  Private  cases.  Visits 
or  Correspondence.  Effective  any  age. — 
Address,  209,  Oxford  St. ,  London,  W.  1. 


EDUCATIONAL. 


"  ENGINEERING  BOOKS.'; .—  Great 
Success  !  Booklet  free. — Bentley's  Pub- 
lishing Co.  (Dept.  W.),  Halifax. 


BRIGHTON.-WESTCOMBE  SCHOOL 
FOR  GIRLS,  Dyke  Road.-Healthily 
situated.  Pleasant  Grounds.  House 
warmed  in  Winter.  Fully  qualified  Staff. 
Full  particulars  from  the  Principal. 

CORRECT  SPEECH  AND  GRAM- 
MATICAL WRITING  taught  by  post. 
Send  2d.  for  Booklet  186.— Broadbent's 
College,  Burnley. 


LEARN  DUTTON'S  24-HOUR  SHORT- 
HAND.—Booklet  free.— Dutton's  Col- 
lege, Desk  8S,  Skegness. 


PARENTS  AND  GUARDIANS  desiring 
information  respecting  Schools  and  Col- 
leges at  Health  Resorts  in  Great  Britain 
are  invited  to  apply  to  "Scholastic." 
Ward,  Lock  &  Co's  Guides,  Warwick 
House,  Salisbury  Square,  E.C.  No 
charge  is  made. 


HOTELS. 


LONDON.-IMPERIAL    HOTEL, 

Russell  Square.    Central.    1000  Rooms. 
Magnificent  Turkish  Baths. 


BOURNEMOUTH.-WIMBLEDON 
HALL. — Magnificent  -situation  among 
the  Pines.  Fine  Lounge ;  Tennis ; 
Billiards.  Own  fa*rm  in  New  Forest. 
Terms  from  3  guineas.  Illustrated 
Tariff. 


BUXTON.-ST.  ANN'S  HOTEL.-One 
of  the  most  famous  Hotels  in  England. 
100  Rooms.  Elevator.  Lounges.  New 
Bathrooms  recently  added.  Connected 
by  covered  Colonnade  with  Baths  and 
Gardens.  'Phone  41.  Tel. :  "Ann's, 
Buxton." — J.  E.  Harrison,  Proprietor. 


CLIFTON  VILLE  (Mapgate).-To  enjoy 
your  holiday,  stay  at  THE  HOTEL 
FLORENCE.  Finest  position  in  Clifton- 
ville,  close  to  Palm  Bay.  Tel.  No.  118. 
— Mr.  &  Mrs.  Jamieson. 


COLWYN  BAY,  RHOS-ON-SEA.- 
••INISHMORE"  PRIVATE  HOTEL 
AND  BOARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT.—Facing  Sea  and  Pier.  Close 
to  Golf  Links.  On  parle  Francais. 
Separate  Tables.  'Phone  161  Colwyn 
Bay.— Proprietress. 


COLWYN  BAY,  RHOS-ON-SEA.-S  r. 
WINIFRED'S  PRIVATE  HOTEL 
AND    WINTER    RESIDENCE.-Sea 

Front.  Sunny  Position.  40  Bedrooms. 
Billiards.  Recreation  Room.  Golf. 
'Phone  228— Miss  Wood. 


DEAL.-"BEACHBROW"  PRIVATE 
HOTEL.— On  the  Parade.  Near  pier. 
30  rooms.  Several  European  languages 
spoken.  Inclusive  terms,  10/6  day ; 
3  guineas  per  week. — Apply  Manageress. 


DULVERTON  (G.W.R.).- CARNAR- 
VON ARMS  HOTEL.— 420  feet.  Brac- 
ing Country  Life.  Home  Farm  Dairy. 
Private  Trout  Rivers.  Riding.  Driving 
Horses.  Hunters.  Billiards.  'Phone  2. 
Wire — "Nelder,  Dulverton." 


DULVERTON.-  RED  LION  HOTEL.- 

First- class.  Hunting.  10  miles  Trout 
Fishing.  Tel.  :  *'  Lion,  Dulverton." 
'Phone  4,  Dulverton.  Garage.  Private 
Cars  for  Hire. 


EASTBOURNE.  —  THE  SALISBURY 
HOTEL. — Unrivalled  position  on  Sea 
Front.  Large  Dining-Room  (separate 
tables).  All  Public  Rooms  and  majority 
of  Bedrooms  overlook  Sea. — Particulars 
from  Resident  Proprietor. 


FELIXSTOWE.-GRAND     HOTEL.- 

Facing  Sea.  South.  High-class  English 
Cuisine.  "  A  most  comfortable  hotel." 
'Phone  84.  Telegrams,  "Grand, 
Felixstowe."     Resident  Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON.— CROWN    HOTEL.- 

Old-established  Family.  Large  Garden. 
Garage.  Electric  Light.  Excellent 
Cuisine.  Close  Stations,  Pump  Room 
and  Jephson  Gariens.  'Phone  654. 
Tels. :  "Crown,  Leamington.*'— Edgar 
Phillips,  Proprietor. 


LEAMINGTON  SPA.-HAWTHORN 
HOUSE  BOARDING  ESTABLISH- 
MENT, Leam  Terrace.— Near  Jephson 
Gardens,  Pump  Rooms,  P.O.  &  Church. 
Smoking  Room.  Terms  Stamp.— Apply 
Misses  M.  &  E.  Stent,  Proprietresses, 


LEAMINGTON  SPA.-LANGTON 
HOUSE  HIGH-CLASS  BOARDING 
ESTABLISHMENT.  Leam  Terrace.— 
Near  Pump  Room  and  Jephson  Gardens. 
S.  aspect.  Well-appointed.  Bath  (h.  &c.) 
Smoking  Room.  Liberal  Table. — Mrs. 
Brown. 


MALVERN.  -  GOLDHILL   PRIVATE 

HOTEL.— Beautifully  situated  in  Own 
Grounds.  ^Highly  recommended.  Write 
for  descriptive  tariff.  Nearest  Hotel  to 
Station.  Tel.  91. — Mrs.  Bray  Hartland, 
Proprietress. 


MALVERN.-GROSVENOR  PRIVATE 
HOTEL.— Centrally  situated.  In  Own 
Grounds.  South  Aspect.  Heated  in 
Winter.  Magnificent  views  of  the  Hills 
and  Severn  Valley.  'Phone  155. — 
Mrs.  Walwyn  Yates,  Proprietress. 


RHOS-ON-SEA.-THE  TOWERS  PRI- 
VATE HOTEL,  Whitehall  Road  Pro- 
menade. Facing  South.  Overlooking 
Sea  and  Woods.  Close  Links,  Tennis 
Courts,  Pier.  Private  Sitting-Rooms. 
Free  Garage. — Mrs.  H.  Thomas. 


ST.  LEONARDS-ON-SEA.- 
ADELPHI  HOTEL  (formerly  Everton), 
Warrior  Square.  —  80  Rooms.  Well 
appointed.  Lounge.  Billiards.  First- 
class  Cuisine.  From  £3  weekly ;  no 
extras.AttractiveWeek-endProgrammes. 
Telegrams:   "Catering."      'Phone  622. 


TORQUAY.-NEPAUL  FIRST-CLASS 
BOARDING     ESTABLISHMENT.- 

South  Aspect.  Good  Sea  and  Land 
Views.  Billiard  Room.  Electric  Light, 
Garage.  'Phone  445. — Mrs.  E.  Richards, 
Proprietress. 


ESTATE  AGENTS. 


BEXHILL-ON-SEA— Gordon,  Green  & 
Webber,  House  Agents  (Oldest  Estab- 
lished), 3,  Sea  Road,  and  1,  Terminus 
Road,  opposite  Railway  Stations.  Tels. 
and  'Phone,  410  Bexhill. 


BIDEFORD  AND  WESTWARD  HO  I— 

R.  Dymond  &  Son,  19  and  20,  Broad 
Quay,  Bideford.  Auctioneers  and 
Valuers,  House  and  Estate  Agents. 
Motor  and  Carriage  Proprietors. 


BOGNOR.  —  Whitehead  &  Whitehead, 
House  Agents,  4,  Station  Road.  Write 
stating  requirements.     Tel.  180. 


BOURNEMOUTH.  —  Lane  &  Smith, 
House  Agents,  Dalkeith  Steps.  Special 
Selections  Furnished  and  Unfurnished 
Houses  and  Apartments  to  suit  require- 
ments free,  with  Lists  and  Map.  Estab- 
lished 1875. 


BOURNEMOUTH  (West  South- 
bourne). — Lawrences,  House  Agents, 
46,  Seabourne  Road.  Lists  free.  'Phone 
102  Southbourne.  Tels.,  "Lawrences, 
Pokesdown." 


BOURNEMOUTH.— Rebbeck  Bros.  (Firm 
T.  V.  Rebbeck,  G.  R.  Gooch,  T.  J. 
Walter),  Agents  for  principal  Houses  in 
Town  and  District.  Lists  Free.  Estab. 
1845.    Offices:  Gervis  Place,  B'mouth. 


BRISTOL.— Davey  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  113, 
Whiteladies  Road  (Opposite  Clifton 
Down  Station).  Estate  and  House 
Agents.  Removals  and  Warehousing. 
Established  70  years.     'Phone  4852. 


BROADSTAIRS.— For  Rest  and  Re- 
cuperation. Finest  Selection  of  Houses 
to  Let  or  for  Sale,  Furnished  Houses, 
from  Reeve  &  Bayly,  House  and 
Estate  Agents,  Broadstairs. 
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YOU   NEED  A  DULCITONE  LICHTWEICHT   PIANO. 

i.  It  weighs  only  60  lbs.    2.  It  is  no  larger  than  a  cabin  trunk. 

3.  It  never  requires  tuning. 

4.  It  has  a  most  charming  harp-like  tone. 

The  tuning  forks  which  produce  the  sounds  are  unaffected  by 
change  of  climate, so  the  Dulcitone  is  equally  serviceable  at  home 
and  abroad.  For  use  by  the  fireside,  for  "  sing-songs  "  in  camp, 
or  on  board  ship,  in  the  schoolroom  or  hospital,  the  Dulcitone 
is  invaluable.  Compass  <  octaves.  Keys  and  touch  as  in  a  good 
piano.  New  Model  in  polished  solid  mahogany,  folding  legs. 

PRICE    £40     NET. 

Supplied  by  leading  Music  Merchants,  or  sent  promptly  by  the 
Makers,  carriage  paid,  to  any  part  of  Great  Britain  on  receipt 
of  remittance. 

To  Foreign  Buyers. —We  pack  carefully,  insure  and  send  freight 

paid  to  any  shipping  port  abroad  for  £5  extra,  cash  with  order. 

Write  to-day  /or  particulars  to  the  Sole  Makers, 

THOMAS    MACHELL    &    SONS, 
51,  Great  Western  Road,  Glasgow.  <§> 


£ss  Viotto 

for  tfie  Hands 

A  few  drops  of  "  Ess  Viotto "  rubbed 
well  into  the  hands,  after  washing,  make 
them  soft,  white,  and  beautiful. 

Try  this  delightful  preparation  also  in  the 
following  manner  1 

Squeeze  a  sponge  out  in  warm  water, 
sprinkle  on  a  few  drops  of  ' '  Ess 
Viotto,"  and  wipe  all  over  the  face. 
Dry  gently  with  a  soft  towel. 

Used  in  tJte  above  way,  " Ess  Viotto" 
wonders  for  your  complexion. 

Sold   by  all   Chemists  and   Stores, 
l/10i,    3/9,    and    5/-   per   bottle. 

Wholesale:  H.  BRONNLEY  &  CO., Ltd., 

LONDON,  W.3. 
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Price's,  Battersea,  S. W.  1 1 . 
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TAILOR-MADE  SKIRTS 


in   this   wonderful  new 

untearable  and   unfad- 

able  material. 

Price 

16f6 

These  Sport  skirts  of  standard 

design,     with    two     button-up 

patch   pockets  and   detachable 

belt,  are  made  of 


it 


NUCLOTH ' 


in  lengths  34,  36,  38  ins.  ;  waists 
24  to  28  ins.,  and  obtainable  in 
12  beautiful  designs  of  Grey. 
An  entirely  new  process  of 
manufacture  renders  the  low 
price  possible. 

Also  CUT  LENQTH8, 

54  ins.  wide,  only  9/6  per  yard. 


Patterns  Post  Free  on  application  to — 

A.  P.  CARR  &  WESTLEY,  72,  Watling  Street,  E.C.  4 
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The   Cotton   Fields  "Where 
Healthy  Underclothing  Grows." 

IF  you  could  only  see  the  exquisite  purity  and 
beauty  of  a  field  of  white  cotton  all  abloom, 
you  would  understand  how  strong  an  appeal  it 
makes  to  the  sentiment  and  the  imagination.  It 
seems  so  delicate  and  fragile  that  you  would 
hardly  think  it  could  be  transformed  into  underwear 
that  is   as   warm  as  flannel  or  wool,  yet   so   it  is. 


AERTEX 

Cellular    Garments 

are  made  from  this  fluffy  cotton  and  are  warm  for  winter  wear,  yet 
cool  in  summer.  This  is  because  every  inch  of  AERTEX  is  woven 
on  a  loom  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  full  of  tiny  cells,  each  holding  air— 
the  finest  non-conductor  of  heat  known  to  science.  They  keep  the 
body  always  at  its  own  natural  temperature  and  are  as  light  and 
comfortable  as  they  are  strong,  long-lasting,  and  easy  to  wash  and  dry. 

ILLUSTRATED 


PRICE   LIST 

of  full  range  of  AERTEX 
Cellular  Goo  Is  for  Men, 
Women,  and  Children,  .  with 
list  of  1,500  Depots  where 
these  goods  may  be  obtained, 
sent  post  free  on  application  to 

THE  CELLULAR  CLOTHING 

CO.,  Ltd., 

Fore  Street,  London,  E.C.2 


A  few  Depots  where    AERTEX   Cellular 

goods  may  be  obtained : 
London :  R.  Scott.  8,  Poultry,  E.C.2. 

Oliver  Bros.,  Ltd.,  417.  Oxford  St.,  W.l. 
Bath :  E.  &  H.  Deane,  9.  Edgar  Bldgs. 
Birmingham  :  J.  Risdon  &  Co.,  66,  High  St. 
Bristol:  Standerwick.  77,  Queen's  Rd. 
Coventry  :  Hayward  &  Son,  16,  Broadgate. 
Croydon  :  Pickford  &  Newton,  George  St. 
Edinburgh:  Jenner's.  Princes  St. 
Newcastle-on  Tyne :  Robson,  74.  Grey  St. 
Plymouth  :  Perkin  Bros.,  13,  Union  St. 
Sunderland  :  H.  Binns,  Son  &  Co. 
Wolverhampton:  A.  Hall,  Queen  Sq. 
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A  Variety  of  Enjoyable  Dishes 

can  be  made  from  COLD   MEAT,  VEGETABLES, 
EGGS,     FISH,     CHEESE,     and     other    fare,    with 

the  help  of 

LEA  &  PERRIHS'  SAUCE 

The    Original     and     Genuine    Worcestershire. 
nTj^x_rJi»w>nrf~in     in       ' "   "  ■--■--  »■■■«  ■»«-»  ^--» 


Use  it  on  your  Hands  and  Face  last  thing  at  night 

and  you  never  need  worry  about  your  appearance. 

IBEETHAM'S       m 
a-rola 

is  a  natural  skin  food  and  emollient,  which  takes  away  all  the  tell-tale 
traces  of  housework,  red  and  roughened  hands,  &c.  It  is  a  thing 
which  every  housewife  should  know  about.  The  work  must  be  done, 
but  you  can  use  LA-ROLA  and  yet  retain  a  complexion  and  hands 
second  to  none  for  softness  and  delicate  whiteness. 


M. 


From  all  Chemists  and  Stores%  1/3. 
BEETHAM  &  SON,    CHELTENHAM,   ENGLAND. 
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CARPETS  BEATEN 

CARPETS 

SHAMPOOED 

(CLEANED) 


CARPETS  DYED     | 

JDVICEJND  ESTIMATES  FREE.    § 


>fH        Branches  throughout  London. 


Collection  and  DeliveryFree  throughout 
London  and  Suburbs. 


Telephone  127  North. 


|  196,  YORK  ROAD,  KING'S  CROSS,  N.7  j 

I                        The  Largest  Carpet  Renovators  in  the  World.  | 

|                               COUNTRY  INQUIRIES  INVITED.  | 
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YEARLY  SUBSCRIPTION  of  "The  Windsor  Magazine,"  post  free  to  any  part  of  the  world,  108. 
At  reduced  postage  rate  to  Canada,  14s. 
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EX-SERVICE   MEN 

are  being  specially  cared  for  by 

THE  CHURCH  ARMY 

by  means  of  HOSTELS  for 
those  attending  Hospital  and 
those  seeking  work  and  learning 
trades  ;  EMPLOYMENT 
BUREAU  for  men  out  of  work ; 
TRAINING  FARM  in  Essex  and 
MARKET  GARDEN  at  Stone- 
bridge  Park,  Willesden,  for 
training  men  to  work  on  the  land. 
Friends  of  the  DISABLED  and 
SHELL-SHOCKED  for  helping 
men  who  have  lost  their  health 
in  the  country's  cause.  The 
MOTHERLESS  CHILDREN  of 
ex- Service  Men  are  taken  in 
full  charge. 

THE  EVANGELISTIC  AND 
SOCIAL  WORK  IS  ALSO 
IN    ACTIVE    OPERATION. 

CONTRIBUTIONS  will  be  gratefully  received  by 
the  Hon.  Chief  Secret aryf  Prebendary  Carlilg,  D.D., 
Church  Army  Headquarters,  Bryanston  Street ', 
Marble  Arch,  London,  W.  i.  Cheques t  &>c,  should 
be  crossed  "Barclays',  a/c  Church  Army." 
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Become  a  GOOD  PIANIST 

without  constant  "practising. 

My  System  has  abolished  all  necessity  for  keyboard 
drudgery.  It  is  now  possible  to  obtain  in  a  few 
months  a  mastery  of  the  piano  often  unobtainable 
even  after  years  of  laborious  practising  for  several 
hours  daily. 

Sir  Frederick  Bridge  and  other  eminent 
musicians    highly    recommend    and 
use  the  System.     No  apparatus 
or    specially    written    score. 
The    quickest    and  most 
certain    way    to    per- 
manent      mastery 
of  the  piano. 


12,000 

Successful 
Pupils. 


Send  for  my 
Illustrated  Book, 
"Light  on  Pianoforte 
Playing." 

This  book  explains  fully 
how  I  teach  the  System  by  a 
series  of  Postal  Lessons,  and  the 
fee  I  charge.  The  lessons  are 
adapted  to  the  requirements  of  pianists 
of  all  grades  of  proficiency. 
Apply  for  book  to-day,  but  do  not  omit  to  state 
whether  average  or  advanced  player,  or,  if  a 
beginner,  whether  you  can  or  cannot  play  at  sight 
a  simple  hymn-tune.  The  book  will  be  sent  without 
charge  and  post  free, 
V,  Macdonald  Smilh,  19,  Bloomsbury  Sq.,  London,  W.C.  1. 

pom  Brain  to  Koijboar  d 

Macdonald  Smith's  System  of 
Pianoforte    Playing:. 
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SWEET 
LAVENDER 

DAINTYWEAR 

Beautiful    Lingerie    for 
the  Children  and  Ladies 

Of  all  Drapers  and  Children's  Out- 
fitters.    We  do  not  supply  direct. 

Ask  to  see  "  POBBIE"  Coats  and      : 
Suits  for  Children  in  Pure  Wool 
and  in  Fine  Silks. 

THE  CHILPRUFE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 
(John  A.  Bolton,  Propr.),  LEICESTER 
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By  Appointment 


to    His   Majesty 
King;  George  V. 


Cretonne  Covers  and  Draperies  are  most 
beautifully  cleaned  by  the  PULLAR 
processes.  Colours  are  revived  and  the 
materials  given  again  their  original  fresh 
appearance  and  graceful  fold. 

Chintz  Curtains  and  Covers  glazed  by  a  special 
process  giving  the  requisite  stiffness  and  gloss 
which    are    the    charm    of    Chintz    materials. 

Send  to  any  Pullar  Branch 
or  Agency  or  post  direct  to 

PULLARS  cleaZ\rd  PERTH 
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Simple  Appliance  Replaces  Truss. 
Sent   on   Trial   to   Prove   It. 

Don't  Wear  a  Truss  Any  Longer 

After  Thirty  Years9  Experience  we  have 
produced  an  Appliance  for  Men,  Women, 
and  Children  that  actually  Cures  Rupture. 


If  you  have  tried  almost  every- 
thing else,  come  to  us.  Where 
others  fail  is  where  we  have  our 
greatest,  success.  Send  attached 
coupon  to-day,  and  we  will  send 
you  free  our  illustrated  book  on 
Rupture  and  its  cure,  showing  the 
Appliance,  and  giving  you  prices 
and  names  of  many  people  who 
have  tried  it  and  are  extremely 
grateful.  It  is  instant  relief  when 
all  others  fail.  Remember,  we  use 
no  salves,  no  harness,  no  lies. 

We  send  on  trial  to  prove  what 
we  say  is  true.  You  are  the  judge, 
and,  having  once  seen  our  illus- 
trated book  and  read  it,  you  will 
be  as  enthusiastic  as  hundreds  of 
patients  whose  letters  you  can  also 
read.  Fill  in  the  free  coupon  below 
and  post  to-day.  It  is  well  worth 
your  time,  whether  you  try  our 
Appliance  or  not. 


4*v'J 


From  a  photograph  oj  Mr.  C.  £t 
Brooks,  inventor  of  the  Appliance, 
who  cured  himself,  and  whose  experi- 
ejice  has  since  benefited  thousands. 
If  ruptured,  write  to-day. 


Every  Ruptured  Person  should  know  of 
Your  Appliance. 

Llangan  Villa,  near  Whitland,  Carmar. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  my  husband  is  quite  cured  of  his 
rupture  since  wearing  your  appliance.  He  has  left  off  wearing 
it  now,  and  feels  all  right.  I  have  strongly  recommended  them 
to  many,  and  fe>l  that  every  ruptured  person  should  know  of 
your  Appliance  and  the  good  it  has  done  after  suffering  with 
worthless  trusses.  We  w«uld  be  pleased  to  answer  any  questions 
to  anyone  enclosing  a  stamped  addressed  envelope. 

(Mrs.)  D.  Williams. 

Perfectly  Cured  at  74. 

Jubilee  Homes,  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Bucks. 
To  Mr.  Brooks. 

Dear  Sir, — I,  Henry  Salter,  have  much  pleasure  in  saying 
that  I  am  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  Rupture  Appliance.  You 
are  welcome  to  use  my  name  where  the  British  flag  Hies,  and 
all  other  nations  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Dear  Sir,  I  cannot 
thank  you  enough  for  relieving  my  suffering.  I  shall  recom- 
mend you  lo  any  of  my  friends,  I  am  pleased  to  say  it  is  a 
permanent  cure. — I  remain,  yours  obediently,  Henry  Salter. 

P.S. — My  age  is  74  years,  perfectly  cured. 

I  am  Entirely  Cured. 

12,  Union  Street,  Clydebank. 
It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  add  my  testimony  to  the  real 
worth  of  your  Rupture  Appliance.  ]t  surpasses  a  great  deal, 
in  my  opinion,  even  what  you  yourself  claim  for  it,  and  that  is 
saying  a  good  deal.  I  reckon  it  a  rare  combination  of  simplicity, 
neatness,  and  usefulness  in  its  line,  so  much  so  that,  although 
I  quite  believe  I  am  entirely  cured,  I  have  no  desire  to  dis- 
pense with  it,  as  it  causes  no  inconvenience  whatever.  I  can 
indulge  in  any  kind  of  exercise  common  to  men  without 
the  slightest  fear,  which  I  could  not  do  before  I  got  it.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  able  to  give  this  report,  and  consider  it  my  duty 
to  do  so. 

Yours  faithfully,  P.  Bell. 


TEN   REASONS  WHY 

You  Should  Send  for  the  Brooks 
Rupture  Appliance. 

1.  It  is  absolutely  the  only  Appliance 
of  the  kind  on  the  market  to-day,  and 
in  it  are  embodied  the  principles  that 
inventors  have  sought  after  for  years. 

2.  The  Appliance  for  retaining  the 
rupture  cannot  be  thrown  out  of  position. 

3.  Being  an  air-cushion  of  soft  rubber, 
it  clings  closely  to  the  body,  yet  never 
blisters  or  causes  irritation. 

4.  Unlike  the  ordinary  so-called  pads 
ustd  in  common  trusses,  it  is  not  cum- 
bersome or  ungainly. 

5.  It  is  small,  soft,  and  pliable,  and 
positively  cannot  be  detected  through 
the  clothing. 

6.  The  soft,  pliable  bands  holding  the 
Appliance  do  not  give  one  the  unplea- 
sant sensation  of  wearing  a  harness. 

7.  There  is  nothing  about  it  to  get 
foul,  and  when  it  becomes  soiled  it  can 
ba  washed  without  injuring  it  in  the 
least. 

8.  There  are  no  metal  springs  in  the 
Appliance  to  torture  one  by  cutting 
and  bruising  the  flesh. 

9.  All  the  material  of  which  the  Appliances  are  made  is  of  the 
very  best  that  money  can  buy,  making  it  a  durable  and  safe 
Appliance  to  wear. 

10.  Our  reputation  for  honesty  and  fair  dealing  is  so 
thoroughly  established  by  an  experience  of  over  thirty  years  of 
dealing  with  the  public,  and  the  prices  are  so  reasonable,  the 
terms  so  fair,  that  there  certainly  should  be  no  hesitancy  in 
sending  the  free  coupon  to-day. 

8-Weeks-old  Baby  Perfectly  Cured. 

27,  New  Street,  Littshill,  Staffs. 
I  now  take  great  pleasure  in  thanking  you  for  the  Appliance, 
as  it  has  been  a  perfect  cure  for  my  little  boy.  He  was  only 
eight  weeks  old  when  I  tried  the  Appliance,  and  is  now  perfectly 
cured  at  six  months.  I  shall  certainly  recommend  your 
Appliance  as  being  a  perfect  cure.  Thanking  you  greatly  for 
what  you  have  done  for  me. 

Mrs.  Smith. 

REMEMBER. 

We  send  the  Appliance  on  trial  to  prove  that  what  we  say  is 
true.  You  are  to  be  the  judge.  Fill  in  the  free  coupon  below 
and  post  to-day. 

If  in  London,  call  at  our  consulting-rooms.  Experienced  and 
capable  fitters  for  ladies  and  gentlemen. 


Free    Information    Coupon.         I 

Brooks  Appliance  Co.,  Ltd., 

(1574C),  So,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.C.2.      I 

Please  send  rae  by  post,  in  plain  wrapper,  illustrated  book 
and  full  information  about  The  Brooks  Appliance  for  the  cure  I 
of  rupture.  I 


Name . 


(Please  write 
plainly.) 


To  face  back  of  Plate.  \ 
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